


METROPOLITAN. 


THE THREE CAPITALS, 
LONDON—PARIS—ST, PETERSBURG, 


Lonpon—Paris—St. Petersburgh, par excellence the three capitals 
of Europe! We love thy Prater, Vienna, and on thy Boulevards, 
Berlin, we look with a partial regard ; but to St, Petersburg, as the 
capital of the North, let us commend ourselves. To the eye of the 
stranger sailing up the Neva, it rises like a scene of enchantment, 
as fresh, and artificial, and glittering, as though it had just risen 
from the hand of the architect. Every house appears to the uniniti- 
ated newly erected, St. Petersburg, in truth, must, from the very 
nature of the materials employed in its architecture, ever remain a 
new city. An old building would be an anomaly. Formed of brick, 
and covered with stones, it is doomed to eternal reproduction. No 
weather-stains can ever soil the surface of its palaces. No crannies 
of “ olden times” can break their shining corners. The wrongs of 
winter are repaired in each successive spring. So it is now—so will 
it ever be. As each tenement begins to show symptoms of decay, it 
is pulled down, but only to make room for another, as closely resem- 
bling its predecessor as “ peas in a trencher.” The same bricks 
(not that production of ancient times which in the walls and gardens 
of Babylon bade defiance to all assaults) rise a second time; the 
same plaster, like a meretricious cosmetic, imparts to them the same 
look of unfading youth; the same dwarfish pilasters of wood and 
stucco mount guard over the same floridly ornamented doorways ; 
and the son, as he occupies the chamber of his father, sees no soberer 
tint in the interior or exterior of the edifice than that which it wore 
without change or intermission in his infancy. Wooden houses are 
now as great a rarity in Petersburg as in London, and are only to be 
found in the suburbs, where they remain unoccupied during the 
winter, and are re-opened when the cuckoo, in the woods of the Ka- 
mennoy QOstroff or Krestossky, warn the Russian, who has been 
mufed in furs for six months, to retire for a season from the smoke 
and dust of the city; but the flimsy structures which we see on 
every side, promise to the future as little of a historical past, as 
though still more perishable materials had been used. Like the 
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power of Russia herself, her capital is but the creation of yes- 
terday. A hundred years ago the Neva glided on through a 
circle of uncultivated and almost uninhabited marshes— not a single 
street of the immense mass of architecture, which now catches the 
eye in every direction on either side of that beautiful river, had 
arisen—not a single dome had sprung up among those numerous 
churches, within which the services of the Greek communion are now 
celebrated with a dignity which would do no dishonour to the august 
ceremonial of papal Rome. The spot on which St. Petersburg stands 
was but a barren waste, and the Gulf of Finland a long fiord, uncon- 
scious of the grand commercial purposes to which, within so brief a 
period, they were destined to become subservient.* The original 
capital, during the lifetime of its founder, occupied an extremely 
limited space when compared with its present extent. From the 
period of his death, to the present hour, it has been growing rapidly 
on every side—nor is the work yet completed. The ground on 
which it stands is already so extensive, that it promises, within a cen- 
tury, to rival even the largest capitals of Europe, unless the desti- 


nies of the Muscovite race, peinting southwards to the seven hills of 


Constantinople, a fitter site for the metropolis of an advancing domi- 
nion, should be found on the shores of the Bosphorus than on the 
banks of the Neva, and the gardens of the Sultan should afford a 
more agreeable spot for the diplomatic conferences of Nicholas, than 
the palaces of Peterhoff or Zarskoe—and then, St. Petersburg, built 
in a day, will disappear before a returning sunset, and eyes that have 
been familiar with the glories of St. Sophia will turn willingly from 
the ephemeral majesty of the Cazan. How different from London 
and Paris is St. Petersburg, in everything which can impart a na- 
tional tone of feeling, and create a reciprocal action between the 
popular heart and the objects around it—the Notre Dames, and 


* Peter, like almost every great man, from the time of Alexander till that of 
Joseph Hume and Colonel Sibthorp, has been grossly misunderstood. While some 
swear by the rood that he was a paragon of purity, genius, and every virtue which 
can adorn the character of an illustrious monarch ; others, equally forgetful of the 
juste milieu, have exaggerated his vices, until their garbled accounts almost con- 
vince us that he was a disgrace to our species—a drunkard—a debauchee—a cruel 
and relentless judge—a selt-willed and blind tyrant. The Master Peter of the 
docks of Saardam was no ordinary man. When we consider the singular position 
in which, at an early age, he found himself, we cannot bestow on him a measure of 
eulogium too high for bis deserts. That his faults were neither few nor trifling is 
undoubtedly true, but, under the circumstances in which he was placed, we ques- 
tion whether they did not, in some respects, aid him in working out successfully 
the important projects which he had undertaken. An intellect less coarse than that 
of Peter would have shrunk from the almost hopeless task of influencing the inert 
mass of Russian ignorance—a physical frame of less iron mould would have sunk be- 
neath the protracted toils imposed on him by this voluatary mission—a temper less 
imperious, less endowed with stern determination and inflexible obstinacy, would 
have been overborne by the petulance and clamour of a nobility at that time, in 
essentiul dignity of character, scarcely superior to their serfs—and the monarch 
whose name ought to be eternally sacred in the eyes of the descendants of the 
people over whom he ruled, would have probably fallen a victim to his patriotic 
zeal, like too many of the illustrious class to whom he belongs—the founders of 
infant dynasties—the premature apostles of civilization and truth, by the hands of 


those for whom he laboured, or through the despair of beholding the object fi 
which he struggled finally accomplished. eholding the object for 
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Westminster Abbeys, and St. Pauls, and Sorbonnes, from the towers 
or in the aisles of which we look upon a tract of many centuries! 
The inhabitant of St. Petersburg is not possessed of anything on this 
hand or on that, which can link his hopes and remembrances to his 
native city, or on any higher grounds than those of convenience or 
necessity. In walking along its streets, but for the bearded Mujiks 
who occasionally cross our path, we might without difficulty imagine 
that we had not passed beyond the precincts of either of the great 
cities already mentioned. Here it is French—there German—in 
scarcely anything exclusively Russian. French names mark the 
Confiseurs, where you may ruminate over chocolate that would do no 
dishonour to Very or Tortoni. In the hotels the attendants accost 
you in a dialect that carries you back to the Palais Royal—here an 
artiste de modes offers you the fashions of the Rue Richelieu-——and 
there a perruquier, on whose lips the honeyed diction of the Badauds 
still lingers uncontaminated by a foreign idiom, calls your attention 
to the last importation from the Rue St. Honoré ; while, in the salons 
of the theatres and places of public amusement, guttural German 
alternates with vociferous Russ, both of which are broken at inter- 
vals by a stray Englishman or talkative Swede. St. Petersburg is, 
in truth, a riffacciamento of the representatives of different nations, 
and presents a cramnamboli of all languages—a motley assemblage of 
every variety of manner—a smirking confederacy of Gallic politeness 
with German brusquerie and English reserve. It is rather a tem- 
porary encampment, than a permanent capital of the mighty empire 
of which it is nominally the centre. A name—an arrangement for a 
commercial purpose—a court denationalized, and moving under an 
atmosphere of foreign tastes—do not constitute, beyond the surface 
of our conceptions, the metropolis of a country. To fulfil, in its 
catholic and comprehensive relations, this idea, the spot on which it 
stands must have been the scene of great events. The good cause 
and the bad must have had their rights proclaimed and their struggle 
concluded within its walls. Its cathedrals must have beheld before 
their altars the fair and the noble of long-past generations, and have 
sent forth through “ dim centuries agone” their stern congratulations 
over victories achieved, and justice triumphant. The strongholds of 
other ages, only valuable from the associations which they call forth, 
must be guardian and tutelary over the more recent erections clus- 
tered around their gates. On such conditions as these must the 
influence of a capital rest, if it is destined to attach its citizens to it 
by any stronger tie than the interests of an existence evolved amid 
the scenes of toil and traffic can institute. Under them, as he recalls 
the hour when within that porch, which is now surrounded by the 
palpable evidences of an ambitious commerce, “ trumpets were blown 
for the right ;” or on that parapet, now overlooking a market-place 
or manufactory, some apostle of human freedom came forth to crown, 
by a last sacrifice, his attachment to the interests of his race; the 
creature of funds and falsehood becomes for an hour sublimed by the 
warmth of picturesque associations, and is compelled to feel that his 
native land has other claims on his affections than those which spring 


from its subservience to his purposes of successful accumulation, 
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The past flushes with an unusual colour his habitual thoughts, and 
gladdens with its purple lights the sober and limiting horizon of his 
prospects. 

In the absence of all such associations as those we have mentioned 
—without the songs and fabrics that summon back the stir and tu- 
mult of early history, even though these should blend their story 
with episodes of wrong and disaster—without something, in short, to 
keep steadily before us the reflection that our fathers have trans- 
mitted to us an honourable reputation—bright deeds—memorable 
examples of faith and fortitude, and high-minded zeal, “ tried in the 
furnace, and not found wanting,” for us, amid the tumult of less 
glorious theatres, but under the weight of an obligation not less 
sacred to emulate and uphold,—patriotism is a word without a defi- 
nite purpose, and fatherland suggests no graver thought than that 
which is touched by a scheme of selfish aggrandisement. Compare 
with the city of the North the capitals of France and England. In 
the former, walk from the antagonist and transversal points, from the 
Nevskoy Monastery to the Wassily Ostroff, and from the Smolnoy 
to the Calomnia, and you fail in calling up a single thought which 
points to a period anterior to your own. But approach the environs 
of London—sail up its majestic river—listen, while you are yet afar 
off from your place of debarkation, to the pulsing of the mighty 
heart—* the breathings not loud but deep,’—watch the dim intima- 
tions, which reach eye and ear, of the vicinity of the capital of a 
country whose rise has been the laborious effort of many ages, 


* Pillar on pillar raised, and arch on stately arch-—” 


contemplate that immortal dome swelling in the distance, which for 
centuries has been, in its august and unapproachable grandeur, a fitting 
guardian of the vast metropolis, which seems to cling for watch and 
protection to its feet—observe on every side that forest of masts black- 
ening with their long spars the orange light of the sunset, and an 
occasional leviathan—its thunders mufHled, its purposes concealed— 
the instrument of war or commerce, dropping slowly down the stream 
on its mission of gain or vengeance—perambulate these streets (of 
ancient London) amid historic edifices, which, as you pass under their 
shadows, compel into submission to their own influences all meaner or 
feebler associations, and say, if it ought to be an object of wonder 
that the popular heart of England should throb with so strong a pulse, 
and its triumphant memories be so often quickened into high and en- 
during exertion. The Englishman whose soul is not wholly engrossed 
by the occupations and ambition of the passing hour, who is “ of imagi- 
nation compact, lives at intervals almost as much with the past as 
with the present. No vulgar influences environ him on all hands—no 
common lessons are read to him on every side. Ages now astir with 


«c } 
Soundless mirth and dreamy cavalcade,” 


according as the fancy marshals or arrays with her territory its shining 


and involved pictures; but ¢hen labouring with the birth of new 


veriods, and glorified by . os : 
nae - ae va the light of advancing liberty and increasing 
edge, defile before him from arched doorways and sepulchral 
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aisles. Feudal power, chivalrous pomp, burgher triumph, like a hur- 
ried phantasy, move on and supplant each other by turns. The streets 
which he treads have not only been the witnesses of illustrious deeds, 
but have derived their very names from periods many centuries ante- 
rior to his own. ‘The buildings which encompass him were once 
tenanted by wits and courtiers, whose lips for hundreds of years have 
been silent as the grave. The palaces within which his monarchs 
are lodged, have scarcely allowed the merriment of the courts of James 
and Charles to die within their walls. At every step he lights on a 
noble incident or stately reminiscence. ‘The Strand, the Jewry, are 
passed, and lo, with its broad moat and drawbridge—the very cyno- 
sure of English history—intimately associated with its troubles for 
five hundred years—the Tower. In the compass of European history 
no word occurs with a more thrilling effect in connexion with every 
vicissitude of fortune—with every triumph of good or evil—with the 
dethronement of monarchs—with the loyalty and sufferings of adhe- 
rents—with the stormy cry of religious persecution. As a memento 
of despotic cruelty, the Bastile of Paris was, perhaps, calculated to 
excite as sombre reflections, and stifled in its stony recesses groans 
as deep and imprecations as bitter as ever broke from the lips of indig- 
nant humanity, but it now stands, fortunately for France and our com- 
mon nature, on the list of * the things that were,” with the dungeons 
of Ferrara and the black canals of Venice. ‘The ‘Tower, however, is 
still before us, half a fortress and half a prison, venerable, sullen, for- 
bidding, as when Raleigh came forth from its cells to die. With its 
name the annals of England are as intimately linked as the history of 
Athens is with the Acropolis, or the Forum and Colisseum with the 
fortunes of republican and imperial Rome. We may still occupy the 
same courts on which the royal, and noble, and priestly, at intervals, 
during the last lustrum of centuries, have stood—with Charles, pre- 
paring, in the silence of his dungeon, to encounter his approaching 
doom—with Lady Jane Grey, the sweetest victim to the ambition of 
others that ever died by violent hands, a young and beautiful offering 
to the Minotaur of an imperious nobility and a turbulent democracy— 
with Strafford, haughty and patrician in power, and casting no stigma 
on his name by an unwor thy depression i in adversity—with Essex, the 
self-willed, noble, the capricious favourite, the generous master, the 
friend and companion of Spenser—-with Mary, when she closed on the 
scaffold a career that commenced under more than festal auspices (an 
eastern noon, with its soft lights and voluptuous odours, sinking in the 
clouds and storms of a tropical sunset)—with Sidney, and More, and 
Russell, the champions of a good cause in evil days, worthy disciples 
of the sages of old, who, by sclemn meditation or serene fortitude, 
endeavoured to advance the interest of their species, and, like them, 
under a colder sky than that of Attica, and amid a people of less sud- 
den though deeper emotion than those who crowded the streets of 
Athens and overbore the decisions of her judges, experiencing an un- 
grateful return for their services, and falling at last before the effect 
of a more deadly and stedfast je alousy than that which dictated the 
ostracism of Aristides, and proffered the fatal cup to Socrates. Such 
are the dramas of English history, revived by the objects around us— 
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true altars—authentic temples to suffering innocence and avenged 
wrong. A story of grief or joy, of good men rewarded by a re _ 
cess, or of guilt precipitated into a just catastrophe, is connecte wm ) 
every “buttress and coigne of vantage; a legend hangs on every 
half-defaced carving and quaint archway. As we gaze, “ bold songs, 
which have travelled through four centuries, ring around us, ‘3 such as 
an outlaw might have given breath to in the greenwood devoted to 
the commemoration and illustration of other times—household gods, 
best accomplishing their purpose of guarding the hearths and homes 
of England by perpetuating the sentiments that long ago, In the midst 
of peril and difficulty, contributed to shield from outward wrong the 
one, and to fill with manly thoughts and gentle “ humanities the 
other. With such associations continually moving above and around 
us, who can doubt that our countrymen, as an equipoise between past 
and present, should catch a devout thoughtfulness of purpose, not 
always manifesting itself on the surface of events, but seated deeply 
nevertheless in the national heart, darkened by the images of action 
established in past cycles, and an attachment to the soil from which 
they have sprung—to the dwellings within which they have evoked 
the large charities of a mild and comprehensive faith—to the monu- 
ments which recall bygone times and colour the influences of those in 
which they live—which no code of legislative enactment—no mea- 
surement of districts, or distribution of boundaries—no mere gran- 
deur of commercial enterprise—no amount of immediate prosperity, 
could create. 

Nothing of this kind do we find in St. Petersburg—this appeal from 
the eve to the imagination—from the palpable to the abstract—from 
the proximate to the remote. For the past of Russian history we 
must seek not on the shores of the Neva, but beside the mosque-like 
churches and barbaric Kremlin of Moscow. 

St. Petersburg is, in truth, destitute of everything which might 
identify it as the capital of Russia. 

Pass along the Boulevards of Paris, on a fine evening in June or 
August —give yourself up, a passive listener, a silent spectator, “ all 
eye and ear,” to the sights and sounds around—permit the loftiest and 
most familiar associations to confederate harmoniously in your mind, 
nor, after fixing your eyes on the sunset illuminations of the towers of 
Notre Dame, disdain to cast a furtive glance on the wooden pillars of 
the guingettes at your feet—surrender yourself wholly to the influence 
of the season, and say if you could have spent such an hour in any 
city of the world save Paris. It is not that the air is balmy and 
that the heavens are clear, for further south, on the beach of Palermo 
or on the mole of Naples, you might breathe a still kindlier atmosphere, 
and move under the light of a still serener sky ; yet, though nature is 
as prodigal of her gifts to Sicily as to France, and human mirth rises 
as readily at the tales of the improvisatore as at the contortions of 
Scaramouch, in what other city, among what other people, could we 
hope to find this riotous exuberance of human enjoyment—-this flushed 
and feverish excitement—-this salient elasticity of spirit, so readily 
adapted to all tones, and breaking into a chanson a boir, a laugh at the 


drolleries of harlequin, or an émeute at the Porte St. Martin, with the 
same Protean versatility 7 
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Walk in any direction within or without the barriers—listen to the 
mirth around you, whether it proceeds from patrician or plebeian lips 
—stand in its shops or churches, and France, Paris-—the gaiety, the 
frivolity, the sentiment wide but shallow of that city, colour every- 
thing around you. These groups, promenading slowly along, pausing 
at intervals to bandy a joke or criticise a passer- -by—that elderly citi- 
zen seated in the chair before you, with the journal in his hand 
—these booths, encircled by so many rows of upturned faces—these 
venders of fruit and lemonade, the modest purveyors to the moderate 
enjoyments of the middle and lower classes—that thoughtful youth, 
with his shirt-collar thrown open, and hat @ la jeune F’rance—these 
personages, one and all, are they not the very creatures of the soil— 
the indications, as well as the cause, of their half-natural, half-artificial 
society—true autocthones, with the golden grasshoppers in their hair ? 
That priest, who officiates at the altar, or saunters past you with a 
more sensual eye and better fed appearance than usually squares with 
our notions of sacerdotal abstinence — that confiseur, who presents you 
with your purchased bonbons with an air of confidential politeness 
which would have softened the roughness of Johnson and flattered the 
vanity of Chesterfield—that itinerant vender of toys and ribbons, who 
entreats your attention to his wares with a modest but insinuating 
earnestness, which at least extorts a gratified look from you if you are 
churlish enough to pass on without acknowledging his request in any 
more substantial form—that fair modiste, who to your wife or daughter 
(if you are favoured with such blessings by Heaven) unfolds the silken 
miracles of her cartons with a delicacy, an ease, a salient grace, a 
glibstrectic fluency, which are more than sufficient to convince the 
objects of your conjugal or paternal care, hitherto accustomed to the 
sobriety of English life, that a special providence has conducted them 
to her jéton—that blooming grisette, who hands you an ice that would 
have gratified the palate of Lucullus or Apicius, with a glance more 
than sufficient to recompense you for the reluctant franc—these 
crowds in the cafés, in the theatres, in the Maisons de Jeu, in the 
Champ de Mars—the wit, the intellect, the genius, the pleasure of 
Paris—moving figures, transacting a part and fulfilling a period— 
waves of human existence, brightening and breaking under the same 
glimpse of light—dim processions of life on a more comprehensive 
arras than any that D'ypres’ loom ever cover ed with its dumb mimicry 
of earthly joy or suffering—this great panorama, eternity in a state 
of transition—are they not indigenous, by the necessity of their 
nature, to the’spot in which they are found? The air and heart of man 
here act and react with perfect harmony on each other. In St. 
Petersburg there is no adaptation of this kind ; everything is trans- 
ferred or reproduced—everything, save its government, is at second 
hand: its manners are a revival of the etiquette of the Bourbons— 
its literature is an imitation of foreign schools—its music (which 
however appears to us worthy of all commendation ) is an importation 
from La Scala, or the Académie Royale de Musique—its architecture, 
with a few exceptions designed by strangers, (and these in some in- 
stances are admirable,) is an admixture of styles without a sufficient 
reference to climate or purpose—the domes and cupolas of the Bos- 
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phorus ogling, like triumphant coquettes, the demure pretensions of 
stuccoed pilasters and plaster friezes. ' 

The first point which strikes the stranger on his arrival at Peters- 
burg, is the predominance of the military over the civic dress. So 
numerous are the uniforms, from the plain simple Cloak of the sub- 
ultern in the line, to the showy coat or tinselled jacket of the Cossack 
or Hulan, that we could imagine that we were present In an extensive 
encampment rather than in the capital of a country, the emporium of 
its productions, and the seat of its government. In its streets you are 
constantly jostled by mustachoed heroes—not paragons of perfection 
so far as the external gifts of nature are concerned—whose swarthy 
complexions and stunted noses continually remind you of the Tartar 
hordes of the Steppes, save when a young Circassian, attired in the 
dress of his native country, gallops past, as elastic of movement and 
manly of demeanour as though, instead of gracing the cortége of the 
czar, he were prepared to do battle for the liberties of the Caucasus. 
Nothing can inspire a stronger wish that the good cause should pre- 
vail in the present struggle between these fearless tribes and the 
overwhelming power of the Russians, than the contrast between the 
tawny aspects of the latter and the chivalrous beauty and graceful 
manhood of the former. Surely the same Power which, for so many 
ages, prevented the masses of Persia from occupying Sparta and 
Athens, will not permit any permanent submission of these free 
mountaineers to the advancing power of Nicholas. It is only neces- 
sary to spend a few days in St. Petersburg to become convinced that 
Russia is essentially a military people, relying on her arms alone for 
her position in the scale of nations, and hurried forward by a neces- 
sity of progression to the establishment of a still increasing dominion. 
In the cafés every second person is an officer; and if, on an evening 
on which ‘Taglioni performs in the Sylphide or the Nymph of the 
Danube, you should visit the Opera House, bravos which resound on 
every side come from bearded lips, and the hands which are used so 
unsparingly in summoning back the danseuse are evidently more fami- 
liar with the pommel of a sword than with the instrument of peace 
and widening civilization. On this point their enthusiasm is un- 
bounded. Cheer succeeds cheer, encore follows encore, summons is 
repeated after summons, till the object of their congratulation, after 
innumerable acknowledgments of their favour, is at last permitted to 
rest from her labours. 

To England —commercial England—the country par excellence of 
busy wharts and spinning jennies, we had been disposed, previous to 
ovr residence in St. Petersburg, to assign the merit of being the 
nation most devoted to the universal God, and had been accustomed 
to believe, that nowhere in the world was the surrender of the higher 
qualities of the heart and mind to a grovelling object so complete as 
on the Exchange of London. And this is true, if we look only at 
the chief circle of money-getters—the high-priests of Mammon 
presiding over the Bourses, who regulate not only the petty details 
of the commercial interests of a district or city, but shake with their 
nod the state of Europe, and are enabled to institute over the heads 
of king and kaiser an * imperium in imperio”’—~a power of keeping 
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their guns silent in their arsenals, and of preventing their banners 
from being unfurled on any more dangerous field than a_parade- 
ground—the Rothschilds, Barings, and hoe genus omne, whose in- 
fluence over the destinies of this quarter of the globe is greater than 
that of any single monarch. This class of capitalists, however, can 
scarce be said to belong to London, but in the spirit of true catholi- 
cism are knit by a golden chain to every capital, and find themselves 
alike at home before the Stadt-house of Amsterdam, and on the 
banks of the Thames. Nor do we allude to the upper class of mer- 
chants, to whom, from the summit immediately above them —* the 
crowned rulers” of the monetary world, the influence, all-absorbing 
and insatiable, of which we have spoken, i is transmitted, only narrowed 
in its scope, but unmitigated in its spirit. We speak of the bulk of 
shopkeepers, the denizens of the corners and angles of the com- 
mercial world, and the swart artisans, who, over the heat of furnaces, 
or in the recesses of manufactories, by sturdy labour or patient skill 
earn a laborious livelihood. Follow the members of this class along 
the streets of St. Petersburg with the laudable determination of play- 
ing eaves-dropper, if you are acquainted with their language, and you 
will in all probability find their conversation directly, or at all events 
travelling through some remote orbit to the same centre of money 
gained, or to be gained, or of some bargains made cunningly and suc- 
cessfully. ‘Talk not of substantial shopkeeper or thriving tradesman 
in the classic regions of Cheapside or Ludgate Hill, plodding on in 
the accumulation of a competence—within these shops of the gos- 
tinoy-dvor which are now before us, tenanted by these bearded 
patriarchs, Plutus is worshipped with equal success, and cunning in- 
finitely greater. Watch them as you examine their wares; observe 
their servility as you enter—their obsequious obeisance, as though 
they were overawed by your presence—their officious anxiety to pro- 
duce what may suit your taste—the sharp eye gleaming with an 
avaricious light as you show symptoms of having hit upon your 
vbject —the ‘close bristling lips—the stark be ard—and you have the 
model of a plebeian usurer, whom the Flemish painters would have 
fixed on their canvass side by side with the misers of Antwerp. 

The attention of the Russians to the services of religion, if one 
might form an opinion from the edifices dedicated to its uses, is not 
inferior to that of any other country on the continent. But unfor- 
tunately, as elsewhere, the devotee forgets his obligations too often as 
soon as he has left the walls of the chur: ‘hy, s satisfied that he has done 
enough, in his hebdomadal visit to the altar, to redeem the villany or 
foed of the week. The Cazan Church is a noble building, inferior 
of course to St. Peter’s or St. Paul's, but in many respects possessing 
merits of a high order. On our first visit to its interior we were 
deeply impressed by it. Everything conspired to raise a solemn 
feeling—the open flocrs and sweeping colonnades, the imperfect light 
of the sacred candles, the elevated penctralia, the dim pictures, the 
sepulchral voices of the priests, the kneeling figures, the soli- 
tary tomb,* and the stained and tattered pennons drooping mourn- 
fully from the majestic capitals of the granite pillars.¢ What a pain- 

The tomb of Kutuzoff is in this church. 
Ihese banners are in reality but a collection of “ shreds and patches.” 
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ful impression do these last leave in the mind! the eagles of the 
empire, the triumphant emblems of dominion, which in their flight 
had described an arch from France to Egypt, and had ruled the 
current of victorious battles at Jena and Austerlitz, Lodi and Marengo, 
the thunder-bearing birds that swooped with imperial wing over the 
pyramids, sinking at last in the storms of a Borealic winter. If the 
contest had ennobled their loss, we could have forgotten their fate ; but 
to know that the symbols of Napoleon’s ambition and success did not 
yield to their destiny in a field of “locked lances ;’’ the chivalry of 
the second Charlemagne arrayed against the tumultuous hordes of the 
north; but (a prey to the avenging elements) were wrung from the 
hands of their vexillarié, “ faithful still in death,” by a barbarous and 
cruel foe, (the standard of the tenth legion gracing the ovation of the 
Hetman of the Cossacks,) is enough to recall in tenfold strength the 
bitter lessons of the instability of fortune, of which history is but an 
extensive chronicle. 

Gentle reader, we have now “broken ground.” Hitherto our pre- 
lections have been rather more severe than may suit the careless 
hilarity of thy disposition, but exert thy patience towards us, and we 
promise thee to wear our honours laughingly for the future. Till our 
budget is reopened, suspend thy curiosity, or but indulge in a dream 
of Northern lights, one-horsed or Troyka sledges, ice hills, and 
such other visions as to thy imagination may seem in keeping with 
this frozen region, in due time and with befitting care shall our future 
colloquies with thee be held. 


DwaNsHAC. 





MEMOIRS OF AN ITALIAN EXILE.—No. IIL! 
** And tell of all 1 felt, of all I saw.” 


CHAPTER Il. 
A Rencounter. 


** Accadde a lui come suol dirsi avvenire de’ pifferi di montagna che vanno per 
suuare & son sonati,” 


Late on the following morning, the breakfast-table had been removed, 
and Louisa, the youngest and dearest of my sisters, the only one of 
my family who could be prevailed upon to put up with her brother's 
late and random hours, was entertaining me with her playful account 
of the petty gossip and scandal about town, when an unknown visiter 
was announced. As the fair girl disappeared from the right-hand door, 
the stranger was ushered in from the left. He was an oflicer, clad in 
the sky-blue regimentals of Maria Louisa, and I read on his card the 
name of Captain Roderi. 

In a small town like ours, everybody is acquainted ; yet I had, espe- 
cially of late, so obstinately kept aloof from the world, that the cap- 
tain and I were still perfect strangers to each other, though I might 
quite well recollect having been struck by his uncommon appearance 
as I saw him occasionally at Pasteri’s literary club, when attending 
some of the evening lectures delivered before the coterie connected 
with that far-famed establishment. 

Captain Roderi was the most diminutive person in the diminutive 
army of our diminutive state, and the slenderness and exiguity of his 
frame made no indifferent contrast with the habitual superciliousness 
of his dark-whiskered face, and with the prodigious size of his ponder- 
ous sword; and, as if in open defiance of the common- place truism 
that “it is the longest pair of limbs that takes the longest step,” the gal- 
lant captain had managed to outstride the best legs in his regiment, and 
was placed in the command of a company of grénadiers d'elite. He 
was eminently endowed with all the suffisance, the self-importance, 
the restless, mercurial temper which, from the age of Alexander to the 
days of Napoleon, have taught the world to look for great souls in little 
bodies. In time of war there is no saying what high station his daring 
aspirations might have led him to; but, better divining the tendency 
of our sober, intellectual age, he had taken to letters and arts, and 
following a penchant too natural in a man of his size toward kindred 
creatures, he had lectured, with universal applause, “ on insects,” and 
even ventured so far as to publish a pamphlet on the “ pugnacious in- 
stincts of bees,” which bid fair to have secured a place on the ada- 
mantine shelves of immortality. 

A man of so lofty a character could not be expected, of course, to 
have escaped the attacks of many a bitter opponent in his rapid pro- 
gress to celebrity. It was sneeringly remarked by his detractors how 
he was seen occasionally with spectacles on, and walking with an open 


' Continued from vol, xxvii. p. 240. 
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umbrella on a rainy day; the last especially, a transgression highly 
derogating, in Italy, from the manliness and hardiness of a military 
character. The worst, however, was, that his active inquisitive dispo- 
sition, which he justly qualified with the high appellation of thirst for 
knowledge, was malignantly interpreted by his encmies as inpertinent, 
fretful, meddling curiosity ; and he went through the world under a 
vulgar but rather expressive appellation, which we are at a_ loss 
to turn into any better English than by the designation of Captain 
Busybody. 

I was wondering what, in the name of all that is ludicrous, could 
have driven so unexpected a visiter to my door, as he stood before me 
in the morning sunlight, in his full height of four feet four, straight, 
erect, with his head thrown backwards, a nimble, sparing, quicksilvery 
figure, staring at me with two small, gray, but piercing eyes, which 
seemed eager to hasten to the rescue of the tongue, had it failed to 
give the thought speedy utterance, though, to the praise of that acute 
organ, be it said, I soon found out that thought itself would hardly 
have run any swifter. He rested his three-cornered hat on his right 
arm, its black waving plume gently kissing his chin, his left hand 
grasping tightly the hilt of his long, trusty rapier. “ Signor De 
Negri,” he commenced, with a very grave and ceremonious, but withal 
an embarrassed address, and an air of the deepest concern, “ I am 
exceedingly sorry—that is, I am extremely glad, that any occurrence, 
of however an unpleasant nature, has procured me the advantage of a 
personal introduction to so respected a young gentleman as you are 
universally acknowledged to be.” 

* You speak in very obliging terms,” said I, in some surprise at his 
incoherent and absurdly ominous speech ; “* won’t you do me the favour 
to be seated 7” 

‘© Thank you, sir,” he replied, gently pushing aside the chair I had 
proffered him, “ thank you; I do not know how far the nature of my 
mission admits of my entering into so intimate and familiar an inter- 
course with you before a few words of explanation have passed between 
the parties Pray can't you guess the object of my visit 7” 

“To am rather dull at a guess,” said I, a very slight shade of my 
scornful manner lurking on my brow ; “ you will oblige me by openly 
acquainting me with the motive that procured me the honour of your 
visit.” 

* Why, Signor De Negri,” he continued, “ have you forgotten all 
about last evening 7” 

“ About last evening!” I re-echoed, turning deadly pale, as my 
“love and moonlight scene” rushed vivid and glowing to my mind ; 
“ what is, I added, with some warmth, “ what is all I did or said last 
evening to you?” 

“* To me? Nothing to me, to be sure,” he rejoined; “ it is only in 
the character of a friend that I have the honour to refer to your me- 
mory about what occurred last evening. I think you know my 
much honoured friend, the advocate Romualdo degli Obizzi.” 

s.. I have known him of late,” said I, my surprise now wound up to 
its highest pitch. “Is it a message from that gentleman that procures 
me the pleasure of the present interview ?” 
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“It is,” he replied; “ my friend the advocate, I deeply regret to 
say, thinks he has reason to resent some words—some hasty words, I 
dare say—uttered in his presence last evening by a gentleman for 
whom, in every other respect, he entertains the highest regard. The 
nature of the words,—and the place in which they were spoken 
here he lingered on each of his words, as if w ith a purpose to be in- 
terrupted ; but as I stared at him with a bronzed look and lips closely 
compressed, he continued—* all this must be best known to you—for 
my honoured friend deemed it convenient that it should remain a 
secret—even for me. The advocate,” he concluded, “ expects from 
you a solemn retraction of your words.” 

I breathed freely, like a man released from a dead weight, when he 
had done. I blessed in my heart the forbearance and delicacy of the 
advocate, who, I at first apprehended, might, in a moment of hasty 
resentment, have admitted his messenger into his full confidence, and 
laid the name of the lady, that name which in that moment I would 
not have dared to whisper in the inmost of my thought, at the discre- 
tion of no safer person than Captain Busybody. “I am deeply 
grieved,” was my answer, modelled after all the cant of social good 
breeding—* deeply grieved, that my principles render it impossible for 
me to comply with the demand of so respected a person as the Advo- 

cate degli Obizzi, conveyed by so worthy a messenger as Captain 
Roderi, of her Majesty's grenadiers. You will oblige me by telling 
your friend, that I retract no words but at a lady's bidding g, and such 
words as have given a lady displeasure.” 

“ In that case you must tell him so in a personal interview,” said 
the Lilliputian grenadier, dropping his card upon the table.“ I shall 
be at home until late in the evening for you, or any gentleman that 
may call in your name.” 

“« A friend of mine will have the honour to be at your house in the 
course of half an hour,” I replied ; and returning his bow, and showing 
him to the landing-place of my apartment, | waited upon him as he 
made his retreat, his trusty weapon rebounding with a formidable clang 
upon every step of the marble staircase. 

I threw myself on my easy chair, and lay down for a few moments, 
musing. ‘Could then the Advocate Obizzi summon up so much reso- 
lution as to dare to meet even the shade of a man sword in hand ? 
Had I judged him rashly and unjustly, and could he really become a 
more formidable adversary in Marina's good graces than I hitherto 
‘alued him? and was our secret, but undoubtedly mutual, inveterate 
rivalry to be settled by what the good people of other ages called 
“the judgment of God?” Well—so be it. .The result of the trial 
could be no subject of serious apprehensions for me. The lessons 
on the noble art of fencing I had received from my father, one of 
Napoleon’s own veterans, were not utterly lost upon his son; and if 
the advocate was no more skilful swordsman than he was a valiant 
rider, the odds were almost shamefully too much on my side. Thank 
heaven! the fairest to the bravest! the day is my own! And yet, 
as that would be the first occasion in which | was to see the point of 
an actual sword at the distance of a few inches from my breast, and 
as even success, if of too decisive a character, would prove hardly 
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less fatal to the conqueror than the vanquished, | must avow that the 
ardour of my combativeness had considerably abated when I finally 
started up from my long meditation, roused by the urgent necessity of 
action. 

One of the main points to which I had not at first sight adverted, 
but which now presented itself in its full array of serious difficulties, 
was the choice of a second. The circle of my acquaintance, gradually 
thinned by my long indulgence in solitary seclusion, was now reduced 
to a very limited number of young scholars and artists, few of them 
fit, none of them very eager, to take upon himself a mission of so 
arduous and delicate a nature as that in which I needed to engage 
them. It was moreover unquestionable, that whoever should consent 
to share the troubles and perils of so unpleasant an expedition, would 
never fail to put forward his claims to an unlimited confession of the 
whole transaction, a topic from which I shrank more sorely since the 
example that my generous challenger, to render him justice, had set 
before me. 

In the midst of these serious deliberations, as chance would have it, 
my good luck drove to my door the very man I would have run after all 
over the town, had my thought only happened to fall upon him. It was 
the full, lusty voice of Pippo Galli I heard from the anteroom, as he 
paid his good-humoured compliments to my little sister, whom he met 
on her way to the drawing-room. 

Pippo Galli was the son of an armourer, who, left by his thrifty 
father in easy and affluent circumstances, had, by the cultivation of no 
common talents, and especially by his proficiency in music, early 
raised himself above the humble sphere of his paternal calling, and 
gave himself the airs and feelings, though, I am sorry to say, not 
always the tone and manners, of a better society. He was a youth of 
five-and-twenty, of a tall, athletic constitution, of a well-tried undaunt- 
edness, who had, by several youthful exploits of a daring nature, esta- 
blished an enviable reputation among the wildest spirits about town. 
His gentleness and difidence, united with great independence and dis- 
interestedness, had endeared him to the noblest and fairest, and, as he 
never betrayed the slightest ill-humour on the occurrence of any allu- 
sion being made to his origin, he suffered himself to be looked upon as 
a living personification of Scott's romantic hero of the anvil and ham- 
mer, the knightly armourer Gow Chrom, in the “ Fair Maid of Perth,” 
a novel which had recently risen into public favour among us, through 
the medium of French and Italian translations. 

I had had repeated proofs of his prudence and discretion, no less 
than of his firmness and faithfulness, and learnt to value the advan- 
tage of his weighty alliance in some of my nightly pranks of college 
life. I knew, therefore, how far I could rely upon his readiness to 
enter into any scrape that promised ever so little intrigue and adven- 
ture, independently of his ardent willingness to throw himself into the 
fire for his friends. 

T hesitated not a moment in disclosing my wishes to him, as I was 
still holding the large, heavy, hussar-like hand (xeipd cayetar) that he 
had stretched before me as he roared forth his hearty “Good morn- 
ing.” He scarcely allowed me time to state the case, left me with 
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one more cordial gripe of the hand, and at two o'clock of that same 
afternoon we were riding in his chaise, with our duelling weapons 
under his riding-cloak, to the appointed place of meeting. 

The meeting took place under a wild forest of pines, on a small 
island formed ‘by the alluvions of the Enza, a wild mountain torrent 
which runs at the distance of only five or six miles from Parma, and 
which, however, traces the limits of our eastern boundaries. It was a 
lonely and a romantic spot. On our right was the solitude of Selva 
Piana, hallowed ground, still haunted by the domestic genius of Pe- 
trarch. On the left rose the hills of the Modenese Apennine, far and 
wide, all round the dry gravelly bed of the Enza, all crowned with the 
mossy relics of feudal castles, among which the most conspicuous was 
that of Canossa, the courtly residence of the high-spirited Countess 
Matilda, of historical celebrity. 

The advocate, and his little busybody of a friend, were already 
standing on the spot, waiting for our arrival. We were immediately 
placed in front of each other; we had both with one accord waved 
every verbal explanation; we were stripped of our coats and waist- 
coats—our weapons, a pair of fencing foils, according to usage, whose 
points had been diligently sharpened by my honest friend the ex- 
armourer, were placed into the hands of the combatants, and the 
signal was given. 

1 owe my rival this justice, that he put rather a bright countenance 
on what was for him undoubtedly a very sorry game; for his attitude 
when on his guard was by no means any less awkward than his bear- 
ing on the saddle, and as I perceived that he was evidently at the 
mercy of any adversary who had ever seen for once in his life nothing 
but the walls of a fencing-school, I thought that it would have been 
downright villany to take upon him any further advantage than to 
strike his sword out of his hands, and hurl it a few yards above his 
head. 

It was not long, however, before I perceived, at my own expense, 
how fallacious it is to reckon without one’s host ; for no sooner were 
our foils crossed, than my fiery antagonist, setting his teeth tightly, 
and straining his arm with all the might of his muscles, dealt such a 
tempest of desperate blows, that, had they been directed with as 
much deliberate aim as they evidently were with mischievous intent, 
would hardly have failed to prove lethal. 

These hard, ungentlemanly strokes 1 endeavoured to parry with 
tolerable skill as long as they fell within the four quarters, as the tech- 
nical phrase goes, the vital part, which, according to the best approved 
school, constitutes the only lawful point of offence ; but having over- 
looked a felonious thrust awkwardly aimed at my nether limbs, rather, 
I suppose, through ignorance than malice, the hostile sword plunged 
freely and deeply into my right thigh, and a few drops of blood 
streaked the unspotted whiteness of my summer clothes. 

Our seconds rushed forward to part us, as the duel was understood 
to be only “a primo sangue,” as we say in Italy. 1 did certainly 
storm and rebel against their authority, and bitterly reject their un- 
timely interference, the sight of those few red drops having rekindled 
all my revengeful animosity against a man, whom, out of mere com- 
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passion, I fancied I had hitherto spared ; but, after a few seconds of 
ineffectual struggle, the pain of that apparently so slight wound soon 
disabled me from keeping my footing, and I suffered myself to be con- 
veyed without resistance by my friend to his chaise, a beaten, crest- 
fallen combatant, not overjoyed with the result of my first cam- 
paign. : 

We were driving slowly and cautiously on our homeward journey, 
as I suffered severely from that wretched scratch, and the tossing and 
jolting of the chaise on the rough stony road gave my throbbing 
pulses all the pangs of a spasmodic fever. My fancy soon gained an 
unbounded ascendency over my exhausted senses, and wild appalling 
visions began to crowd and press on my aching brain in a tumultuous 
phantasmagoria, while the sight of my successful rival engrossing in 
my absence all the attention of Marina, as the hour of my genial 
afternoon rides had long since elapsed, the thought of the vaunt that he 
had but too great a right to give himself, before her, of the advantage 
he had, in an evil hour, obtained over his presumptuous antagonist, 
shooting across the turbid mass of shapeless spectres that clouded 
and besieged a straying, unguarded reason, started me with paroxysms 
of madness from my restless seat, and the venom that rapidly 
mingled with the purest ether of my blood, brought so sudden and so 
alarming changes on my countenance, that my poor friend began to 
drive on at a furious rate, in a state of scarcely less painful anxiety. 

We had now nearly reached the town barrier, and were de- 
layed by the impediment of hay-carts and wine-wagons that were 
plodding on their way to a neighbouring market-place, when our 
chaise was brought into contact with a large travelling coach, which 
was proceeding along the same way with us, and was, in the narrow- 
ness of that passage, compelled to stop by our side. A lady who sat 
reclining on its back seat raised her head as she saw us, and throwing 
her veil aside, uttered an exclamation of surprise, and called me by 
name. It was—her voice ! 

Obeying even in that stress of bodily suffering an irresistible im- 
pulse, I started up from my seat and made an attempt to take off my 
hat, but my strength forsook me, and I would have fallen upon the 
road, without the opportune assistance of my friend, who forced me 
back to my seat. 

“De Negri,” she said, “we have missed you. We should have 
felt tempted to set you down among the number of our truant refrac- 
tory vassals, had we not apprehended that some accident had befallen 
your favourite steed, and you dreaded to walk over all the way to us, 
and appear at St. Martin’s gate, a poor knight dismounted.” 

The sound of her voice and her playful rebuke were rapidly restor- 
ing me to a consciousness of myself; still all my efforts proved in- 
effectual to form a reply. 

“ Alas, fair lady !” interfered my faithful squire, who instinctively, 
as it were, felt the necessity of coming to my rescue, “your true 
vassal and knight is in too sorry a plight to be able to pay his homage 
and vindicate the fidelity of his allegiance.” 

e I see !” exclaimed Judge Cornaro, who fiercely shaking the reins 
of his two powerful roans—for, like many an idle epicure, he prided 
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himself in being a good hand at a whip—had been roaring and swear- 
ing against the awkward wagoners that obstructed his passage. “I 
see! our romantic friend has had more of his malvasia* than he could 
honestly bear. Well; I always thought he would never stand his 
ground like a man.” 

“ He stood it as the best of us, I assure you, sir,” again expos- 
tulated my friend ; “ but a man is but flesh and blood after all.” 

“ And no head is answerable for the blunder of a pair of stag- 
gering legs. Ha! ha! ha!” retorted the honest, facetious judge. 
Then turning to his wife, “now, you perceive, my dearest,” he 
continued, “ you perceive whether all this was worth the trouble you 
gave yourself and me and our goodly ponies, to run down all the way 
from our snug, shady, old abbey, ‘ cause your heart, forsooth, must 
needs forebode that something was certainly the matter. The 
matter! why don’t you see?” he added, glancing scornfully at me, 
and perverting the sense of one of Dante’s best lines, exclaimed, 

** But the last goblet was the undoing of us.” 

* And pray,” inquired the lady, “ was not Obizzi one in your com- 
pany to-day ? He just passed us in his chaise with another gentleman, 
without seeing, or, at least, without noticing us.” 

‘¢ He was, lady,” replied Pippo Galli; “and, as you see, he has 
made the best of his old wreck of a horse, and out-speeded us in his 
march.” 

“De Negri!” ejaculated Marina, with that soft, plaintive tone 
which gave her voice so irresistible an enchantment, and which by its 
utterance could have made me fall in love with my name. ‘“ De 
Negri, you are suffering,” she repeated, as her sad, anxious, but lin- 
gering, inquisitive glance rested on my livid cheeks, and on my pale, 
dewy forehead. “Is it possible? Can’t you speak to us? Have 
you really forgotten yourself so far?” 

“ You see it,” I faintly articulated, “and the judge knows what he 
says. 

I have but a faint recollection of the rest of the conversation 
which continued between my friend and the lady, and on the subject 
of which I felt I was only concerned. But the anxiety which had 
driven that incomparable woman out of her domestic circle, and 
against her daily habits, in pursuit of vague apprehensions, made me 
aware that she had, in some unaccountable manner, and by that never- 
failing instinct which constitutes the prominent characteristic of 
the divine nature of the feminine soul, given my unwonted absence 
from her bower the worst interpretation, and dreading the results of 
the rash words that had been exchanged on the eve between the 
advocate and me, she had prevailed on her passive husband to drive 
her to town in quest of us, with a view to avert, if possible, the worst 
consequences of our quarrel, And now, by her fond inquiries and half- 
jesting remarks, I perceived that she had not so readily dived into my 
friend's artful suggestions, and shared in the error of her unsophis- 
ticated husband ; and that, in short, she ascribed the access of deli- 
quium, under which I was labouring, to motives far different, and far 
nearer to the truth, than the mere effect of convivial intoxication. 

* An Italian wine. 
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“De Negri,” she concluded, as her husband shook the reins with 
impatience, seeing the ground clear before him, “ we are in town, and 
at home for the evening. I hope you may be able wore = the 
pleasure of your company; and you too, Signor Galli,” she added, 
“we shall be very happy to see you; I am afraid my runaway knight 
will need his squire’s escort to find, and his support to reach, our door. 

With this the judge raised himself in all the gravity of his portly 
stature, drove off at full speed, and the carriage was soon out of sight. 

In the evening I found myself lying on my bed among the staring 
group of my half-fainting sisters ; (my father was luckily absent from 
town,) while a rough executioner of a young surgeon was busily en- 
gaged in dressing my wound. I had never consented to lie down to 
rest, not even indeed to cross the threshold of my door, until I had 
received from my excellent friend the best assurances that every pos- 
sible precautions should be taken against the promulgation of my 
mishap, intending that the real motives of that unlucky adventure 
should remain a secret even from my family, and relying on the argu- 
ment of their own security for an equal discretion on the part of our 
adversaries. The choice of that unskilful, but trustworthy prac- 
titioner, the adroit policy of my faithful Achates, and his fertility in 
expedients, soon gave me every desirable satisfaction on that 
ground. 

It was found that the point of the advocate’s foil had penetrated 
fully two inches into the flesh; and notwithstanding the doctor’s best 
assurances to the contrary, the pain that it caused me satisfied me 
that some more sensitive part than the muscles must be injured. Week 
after week, and month after month, did that so contemptible hurt, 
in fact, confine me to my apartment, and shut me out of the world 
for the rest of the year. In the course of the same evening, as I had 
finally sunk into a feverish lethargy that seemed sleep, my friend 
stole out of my room, and hastened to the judge’s, where, in a short 
téte-d-téte with Marina, he revealed all the particulars of my ill-fated 
martial adventure. 

All the sympathy that messages upon messages and notes upon 
notes could evince, all the thousand solicitous cares and nameless 
attentions that a woman’s heart alone knows how to minister, were 
lavished to soften the lonesome pillow of the wounded champion 
during the long interval of his tedious seclusion, through the agency 
of the hundred subordinate beings who, willing or unwilling, acknow- 
ledged the sway of the beneficent genius of St. Martin’s Abbey; but 
my heart pined impatiently and rebelliously under that long restraint, 
and the only occasional mention of St. Martin’s Abbey made me start 
and turn on my couch, like the fallen eagle struck by thunder from 
the uppermost regions of the clouds, and writhing on the earth which 
he trusted he had left for ever behind, as he soared daringly and 
stedfastly aloft. 

Alas for St. Martin! To the sultry toils of harvest had succeeded 
the purple joys of vintage, and the first frost had swept over the 
autumn leaves; the year lingered on the fields grim and hoary, on the 
verge of decrepitude; the battered aisles of the old abbey howled 
bare and bleak in the northern blast, and the mansion sat silent and 
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lonely ; and when the hapless rider, who had beheld that happy scene 
in all its flowery prime, was led by chance to witness the work of the 
desolation of winter, the hearty cheer of welcome that was wont to 
greet him at the hospitable gate had died away with the last note of 
the dove, and the last twittering of the swallow. 





CHAPTER III. 
A schoolboy’s conspiracy. 


“ Lieux ot jadis m’a bercé lesperance, 
Je vous revois a plus de cinquante ans ; 
On rajeunit au souvenir d’enfance, 
Comme on renait au souffle du printems,” 


The fifteenth of November is commencement day for the university 
of Parma. The inaugural speech had this year been delivered by 
Macedonio Molini, Professor of Natural Philosophy, the youngest 
and most popular of all the officers of the establishment. He was a gra- 
duate of the university of Paris, and had been regularly Frenchitied 
during his seven years of academical education. He had, however, 
the reputation of being the warmest patriot, and his liberal, philan- 
thropic views extended from pole to pole, according to the most 
recent notions of cosmopolitical fraternization. 

That day had been for him one of unparalleled success. A few 
hints about the spirited conduct of the éléves of the Ecole Polytech- 
nique, a few pithy phrases on the relaxation and lethargy of Italian 
youths, with which he had with great address, but not with the hap- 
piest apropos, wound up a long dissertation on the “ Influence of the 
Moon on the ‘Tides of the Sea,” had upon his youthful audience the 
effect of a shock from the mightiest of his electrical machines. His 
last words had been drowned in a torrent of applause, and, according 
to usage, but with quite unusual clamour, pomp, and ovation, he had 
been escorted home by his delighted audience, and—horror of hor- 
rors !—had been serenaded in the evening until late after midnight, 
with the much-dreaded and much-proscribed notes of that sorry 
lullaby, which had been recently smuggled from France, to the dismay 
and confusion of our paternal government, “La Parisienne.” The 
morning after, the popular professor received a message from the 
president of the university, a kind of lettre de cachet, purporting his 
temporary suspension from his office. The news of his disgrace 
spread abroad. His devoted pupils assembled in haste in the vestibule 
of the university, the great council-hall of their scholastic delibera- 
tions, and the result of a rather tumultuous meeting was a solemn 
deputation to their beloved and greatly-aggrieved instructor, stating 
at full length their allegiance and sympathy, their deep indignation at 
the unheard-of tyrannical measure of government, and offering their 
valuable support if he would consent fearlessly to continue in the 
free exercise of his functions, spite of all interdicts and menaces. 
The honour of so dangerous a distinction the prudent professor 
modestly begged to decline; but the alarmed faculty, deeming it ne- 
cessary to have recourse to more energetic measures to chastise the 


presumptuous audacity of those juvenile transgressors, the letter of 
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suspension was followed by a thundering order of utter dismission. 
Professor Molini, to provide for his personal safety, or perhaps only 
obeying some secret hints from above, unexpectedly left town, bound 
on a Jong journey to Florence. His baffled propugners held another of 
their uproarious meetings, and issued a protestation, or entered into a 
secret compact, that his chair should remain vacant until he should be 
recalled. , 

The authority of so peremptory a decree, pronounced by the wisdom 
of that youthful senate, the cautious faculty seemed for several weeks 
unwilling to revoke or question. ‘They dreaded, not without cause, 
an open rupture with the wilful and stormy youths, whom they well 
knew how unsafe it was, at any time, to attack in front. They left 
to time, and the natural unsteadiness of juvenile purposes, the 
charge of restoring into their hands their wonted ascendency ; and the 
removal and absence of their idol, they trusted, would put a damp 
upon the rebellious ardour of his irritated worshippers. But towards 
the end of the year they issued a proclamation, by which, anxious, 
as they said, to provide against the loss the institution had had to 
endure, in consequence of the suppression of so important a branch 
of instruction, they appointed, in the place of the resigned Professor 
Molini, as a provisory substitute, Lorenzo Vitali, A. M., a graduate 
of 1820. 

The choice in itself would have been sufficient to render unpopular 
the most unimpeachable character, but it could never unfortunately 
have fallen on a more unpopular head. Doctor Vitali had one of 
those blank, sallow countenances that have the great gift of telling 
you nothing; and which, on that account, inspire you with no confi- 
dence. His eyes—the great windows of the soul, as the poets call 
them—were eternally shut by two huge panes of spectacles, and 
stood invariably cast upon the ground, whenever under other people’s 
inspection. His lips thin, livid, compressed, were also generally 
screened from observation by another trick he had of raising his 
hand to his mouth as he‘spoke. How such a man, endowed as he 
was with very limited talents, might have succeeded in so far secur- 
ing the good graces of the faculty, was a problem of difficult solution. 
But the fact itself of being one of the creatures of authority was quite 
sufficient to render him detestable in the eyes of the generality of stu- 
dents, who were understood to be in a constant, and more or less open, 
warfare with their rulers. He had been gradually “ cut dead” by all 
his juvenile associates and acquaintances, shunned and pointed at 
with utter abhorrence, and universally designated under one unani- 
mous hideous appellation—* the Jesuit in disguise.” The promulga- 
tion of his appointment, we need not tell, was received with hooting 
and hissing, and an open defiance was launched against him and his 
employers, to “ come if they dared.” 

That the incensed youth would abide by their determination, and 
be as good as their word, there could be no manner of doubt. St. 
Rook’s school-boys—as the students at the university were vulgarly 
called—had, in repeated occurrences, given their rulers many an 
uneasy hour, and within the walls of their palace, at least, they en- 
joyed a sort of immunity from the laws of the country, and lived in a 
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happy republican independence. The students were generally na- 
tives of our petty state, and the great majority belonged to the me- 
tropolis; they were the élite of the youth of the best families, the 
purest “ young blood of the land.” So that if the faculty, in case of 
extreme difficulty, was compelled to have recourse to the interference 
of the forces of government, the students, on their side, felt assured 
of the aid and co-operation of their parents. 

Thus, those two hostile principles in the university, faculty and 
students, formed, as it were, the vanguard of two mightier belligerent 
parties, incessantly drawn up in their ranks of opposition power and 
public opinion. The times looked, in this instance, unusually gloomy. 
The insurrection of July, and the thundering tidings of Belgian, 
German, and Polish revolutions, had thrown all Italy into a frantic 
convulsion. Austria, and her dependent states, felt that they were 
treading on a volcano; that Italy only wanted a signal to raise the 
standard of revolt, and that even a schoolboy'’s conspiracy was as 
good a pretext as any other. 

I had long since ceased to belong, in fact, to the university, having 
abandoned the medical studies ,;which I had heedlessly and reluctantly 
embraced out of compliance with my father’s fond wishes, and had, 
a few months before, appeared as a candidate for the then vacant 
professorship of Greek and Latin literature, to which I had been 
reared up, and which had been, as it were, bequeathed to me by the 
more than paternal partiality of the late instructor. I had undergone 
a long and arduous examination with tolerable success, and my name 
had been handed up, at the head of six other candidates, for ultimate 
deliberation, to the autocratical tribunal of the council of state. 

The ardour of my youthful ambition had subsequently, however, 
given way, as almost all other of my most ardent and sanguine desires, as 
soon as success seemed secured, and I was now awaiting my probable 
elevation to a distinguished and, considering my age, extraordinary 
station in life, with little short of utter apathy; thoroughly engrossed 
by my poetical worship of St. Martin’s idol, I had laid aside all 
thoughts of the college hall and its clamours. 

Still my earliest and gayest associations, the charms of the blessed 
independence, imsouciance and riotousness of a college life, and my 
best feelings of friendship and gratitude, bound me to that Adna 
Mater, out of whose guardianship I had been scarcely emancipated; 
and, contrary to the general impatience of school-boys, heaven knows 
that I was, even then, in no hurry to enter into the great stage of 
the world, and wished for no better lot than to remain a student for 
life. 

A transaction of so grave a character as the degradation of Pro- 
fessor Molini, whose inauguration I had, three years before, cele- 
brated with a “ Pindaric ode of the loftiest flight,” and the instal- 
ment of his worthless successor, could therefore no ways find me 
neutral or indifferent; nor could, indeed, in those youthful days of 
chivalrous enthusiasm, any such act of flagrant, overbearing injus- 
tice fail to awake my ready indignation. Besides, 1 looked upon the 
whole as a matter of more serious importance, and plunged into it 
with more sanguine interest than I would, in a more sober and ma- 
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ture age, have bestowed upon a mere college riot. T hose were days, 
as | have said, of perplexity and ferment; and the hour of Italian 
emancipation was expected with confidence and impatience. 

I had in that age—the reader must have long since perceived it, 
and by this candid confession must be made aware that it is a foible 
now quite extinct, and utterly belonging to the past—my more than 
ample share of juvenile vanity and presumption. The injudicious 
praise lavished upon a hot-headed schoolboy, by blind doting instruc- 
tors, and a sort of notoriety—I would fain call it celebrity—that the 
wildness and eccentricity of my conduct had gained me in former 
years, early impressed me with a belief that 1 was born to great 
things. As the buoyancy of childish rompishness had, of a sudden, 
given place to a deep austerity and moodiness of temper, these vague 
aspirations had been directed into different channels, but ran still 
with equally headlong intensity. I had, like Foscolo’s romantic hero, 
looked with a guilty complacency on the wrongs of my bleeding 
country, cherishing in my heart the idea that I had been appointed, 
by the wisdom of Providence, to the great task of a redeeming 
avenger. I had thought that evil had hitherto been suffered to prevail, 
until age had fitted the hero for the fulfilment of his mission, and 
now rejoiced in the consciousness of youthful vigour, and in the yearn- 
ings of a restless ambition—that the fated age was mature. 

My name was far from being forgotten among my schoolmates in 
that primeval scene of my boyish exploits, where I had left a not 
unenviable reputation for plain dealing, for what was called, even 
there, adherence to principles, and by that daring, headstrong inde- 
pendence with which I had, in repeated occurrences, acted the part 
of ringleader, in opposition to no less a person than my maternal 
uncle, the chancellor of the university. 

“vents had taken place—of which the memory was not yet quite 
effaced from men’s minds, and of which the mention never failed to 
call a blush and a smile on my countenance—events, “ quorum pars 
magna fui,” such as the pelting and the stoning of Loyola’s black 
ravens, the Jesuits,x—when those ill-omened birds ventured to start 
from their foul nest of Modena, and prowl about our college walls, 
countenanced by the perfidious connivance of our weaker but not less 
hypocritical government ; such as the breaking open and storming of 
the police jail, to set free one of our best “ young blades,” a student 
kidnapped in a nocturnal enterprise, and shut up as guilty of breach 
of discipline, for having charivaried a young lady, who had dared to 
deem herself free to bestow her affection and plight her troth to an 
ash-haired, greasy-whiskered brute of an Austrian officer; such as 
cutting off our old presilent’s queue, to avenge the fate of ten of our 
schoolmates, banished for breach of decorum, on account of. their 
having introduced some rather exceptionable wenches to witness their 
hideous butcheries in the dissecting rooms. 

It was, therefore, with great regret that I- found myself, on ac- 
count of my infirmity, obliged to decline the honour of an invitation, 
on the part of my ancient associates in mischief, to attend a great 
meeting at the university hall, of which I was, through their kind 
deference, invited to occupy the chair. I sent my excuses, through 
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the agency of my honest friend, Pippo Galli, who was to act as my 
representative and plenipotentiary, and who was to give me in the 
evening a full account of their deliberations. 

The university of Parma, one of the oldest and best accredited in 
the country, was then frequented by a number of five to six hundred 
students and auditors; but the wide and lofty atrium was on this 
occasion crowded besides by a reinforcement of old graduates, and a 
still greater number of other volunteers, connected or not with the 
institution, young men of a restless, riotous disposition, after the 
fashion of my own worthy lieutenant Galli, who attended out of 
generous interference in favour of the right cause, as they said, or 
as it was stated in the proclamations of the faculty, “ for mere sake 
of mischief.” It wasamotley and rather quaint-looking assembly, 
and their proceedings were wild and tumultuous. The students were 
all standing around their chairman, who occupied a lofty seat on a huge 
step at the foot of the monument of one of the ancient founders of 
the institution. Bold, incendiary speeches were delivered, plans of 
attack and defence proposed and discussed with raving audacity, and 
the ardour and alacrity of those inexperienced mutineers would 
hardly have left anything to desire to the all-subversive spirit of that 
arch-conspirator Catiline himself. 

Late in the evening, my friend came over to me in all the exulta- 
tion of triumph, and laid before me a paper in which I read the fol- 
lowing resolutions :— 

“ Resolved—Ist. That Dr. Vitali’s appointment to the chair of 
Natural Philosophy had met with the unanimous disapprobation of 
‘ the university.’ 

“2nd. That in the morning of January 2, 1831, being the day 
appointed by government for the opening of the new professor's 
course, it would be incumbent, as a sacred duty, on every member 
then present, belonging or not to the class of natural philosophy, to 
attend. 

“ 3rd. That the obnoxious intruder should never be suffered to 
utter one word, and his voice should be drowned by hisses and 
groans, 

“ 4th. That four of the stoutest auditors, to be selected by a secret 
committee, should take their place near the chair, and seizing the 
lecturer by his four limbs, they should drag him out of the lecture- 
room, and hurl him down the main staircase of the university 
palace. 

“ 5th. That as a plot, into which so many heads had openly en- 
tered, could never be expected to remain a secret even for a few 
days, and government would undoubtedly take strong measures to 
prevent its explosion, every student or auditor should attend on the 
aforesaid morning of January 2, armed with such weapons as could, 
in that stress of time, be provided, and easily conveyed under their 
cloaks, so as to offer, in case of need, an effectual resistance; ‘ the 
university’ being, all with ene mind, bent on carrying the point at 
any rate, and fighting it out to the last.” 

In the course of the same evening, and during all the following 
day, the leaders of that formidable plot called at my house, in suc- 
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cessive groups, all fretting, panting, and raving with the consequences 
of their heroic exertion, and trembling all over with impatience and 
anxiety. The calmness of my long secluded, sedentary life, my 
elderly experience, and emerited authority, and the high design to 
which I fondly hoped to direct their discontent, gave me an ascen- 
dency over those giddy young minds which I did not fail to turn to 
their own advantage, by giving their plans of operation more unity 
and consistency, and obviating obstacles to which they had not ad- 
verted. 

Thus, by degrees, and before I was well conscious of it, I had 
become the head and soul of the conspiracy, plunging into it with 
more fervour and transport, and looking upon it with more compla- 
cency, than I had anticipated; and as | began now in some degree 
to recover the free use of my limbs, I promised to make my best 
efforts to be present at the grand day of trial ; inviting, meanwhile, 
the most eminent members of the conspiracy to a kind of masonic 
banquet at my lodgings. 

Little would I have dreamt, as, after dismissing the most assidu- 
ous of my associates, on the eve of New Year's day, I finally sought 
my cold pillow nearly at daybreak, having, in the vain pursuit of 
that boyish scheme, diverged for twenty-four hours the current of my 
fondest thoughts, and never once, in that long interval, drawn from 
my writing-desk a stolen miniature of invaluable price in my eyes— 
her portrait—little would I have dreamt, I say, that the morn should 
dawn only to demolish at one stroke that castle of cards which had 
cost me and my friends so much pain, and which looked so fair and 
luminous on the eve. 





EJUS CRUX. 


BY EDWARD HOWARD, AUTHOR OF “ RATTLIN THE REEFER,”’ 


“ JACK ASHORE,” &c. 


Deep in the cockpit’s shadowy gloom, 
There’s a close and a very small cheese-scented room ; 
Above that room of scents there runs 
A tier of rather persuasive guns, 
That will send, on a message, a cast-iron scout 
Three nautical miles, or thereabout ; 
A tier above that, and another tier 
Above that again, all grimly appear. 

The quarter-deck has a tier also ; 

If you choose, with a stoop, 
To spring on the poop, 

There's a tier of carronades, I know. 
So there’s gun over gun, that room above, 

Where one mends his pen, and of perquisite rum 
With the grin of a ghoul takes his nightly shove 

In that room of gloom, where but some dare come : 
As he takes his shove, he clucks and clucks 

With very great joy, and much has he cause 
As he jots down with his pen the *‘ ejus crus,” 

Stuffing pounds of tobacco in dead men’s jaws. 


This ship with the great many tiers of guns 
Is a jolly first-rate, as the sea saying runs. 
No Niobe she, though of tiers so free, 
But the pride of all lands, and the queen of the sea, 
And Britannia her name—for this the truth strict is, 
When her tears she let flow, 
"T'was woe to the foe, as above and below 


She hurls forth, in thunders, her dreadful ‘* Va Vierts!” 


Her crew of nine hundred and fifty men, 
Who, for good or for evil, would beard the grim devil, 
All, all were afraid of the purser’s pen. 


What was above this cheese-scented cell, 

Already we've “ tuned to our musical shell,” 

(A poetical phrase, that is known very well.) 
Around and below was the cold briny wave, 
The sailor's broad pathway, the sailor’s deep grave, 

And nought beneath, save that sulphur bath, hell. 
Nipanperip, little cared he for the flux 

Ot the fathomless sea, or of hell’s molten brass, 

Whilst in one hand a pen, in the other a glass, 

As the tars were about from their troubles to pass, 
He jots to each name, with his “ ejus erua, 

Three pairs of trousers—item of shoes, 

One Guernsey frock, one jacket—and then 

One mattrass, two blankets, and for a cruise 

Advanced ditto man, just one pound ten, 
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So, into the list he afterwards chucks - 
Nine pounds of tobacco—with flourish of pen 
He wale up the whole with an “ ejus crux. 


Old Nipanporip was a weazel-faced man; 
His snout and his chin were as sharp as his wits, 

So much waste in his waist, that his waist you could span, 
He seemed to be made up of odd-cum-short bits, 
Whilst his clothes hung upon him the worst of all fits. 

He was sixty and four, 

And call’d himself poor, 

Though, in fact, he had more 
In the five per cents. (they are now only three, 
And I'm sorry to say that is nothing to me) 

Than the admirals two, 
One vice of the Red and one rear of the Blue, 
And than all the post captains of that fleet so fine, 
That number’d just twenty-six sail of the line. 


There’s burley Birt Bosstay, the fo’castle man, 
Been tossing about in that gear bay, 
The bay of the sick: he’s light-headed and wan— 
The doctor has left for the chaplain to pray, 
And tell, for his comfort, that “ life’s but a span ;” 
Indeed, in that way 
He had got much to say, 
Had not the poor moribund groan’d out “ belay.” 
The parson turn’d up his eyes 
With a proper surprise, 
Then went back to his grog and his messmates to say, 
And carelessly said, 
* Birt Bossray is dead.” 
Some answer'd, “ Indeed !’—and the doctor look’d wise. 


The news spread about, and soon reach’d the dim den 
Where Nipanperip sat with his glass and his pen ; 
Though his chaps were so thin, 
He made up a grin, 
Like a skeleton bawd attempting to sin; 
And bade his steward away 
Without any delay, 
And learn if poor Bitx had gone off, and for aye. 


‘* Are you dead ?” said the steward, Binx’s hammock beside ; 
** Just say ‘ Yes’ or No.’ How long since you died ? 
This is no joking matter.” Not a word was replied. 
Though Bint was delirious, 
He thought this quite serious ; 
So, resolving to counterfeit death to the life, 
He lay still as the conscience 
Of one pouring nonsense 
Into the ears of his dearest friend’s wife. 


The steward departed, tho’ Bonsray had not, 

For the latter jump’d out of his hammock or cot, 

And follow’d said steward the decks all along ; 

“Pwas madness, no doubt, that had made him thus strong. 
And he heard the said steward said Nrpanperp tell 

llow he, Witt1Am Bosstay, had started for hell ; 
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And the purser exclaim, “‘ Good, good ; very well ; 

You are sure that this man could not write, read, or spell ? 

Now go and turn in; leave the door just ajar— 

I’ll go on with my books. Pray God lengthen this war!” 
So NiIpANDGRIP sate, 
All alone and elate, 

In his darksome den that grew more and more dim, 

As wan'd and flicker’d his one yellow glim— 

There was light enough quite for his deeds and for him. 


With his head o’er his book old Nipanperip wrote, 
And spoke as he wrote, “ Winu1am Bosstay, a man— 
I remember him well; he could swig off a can ; 
Had a pigtail as thick as my arm; but I note 
They cut it off when he sickened. He's dead; so ’tis fit 
That better I clothe him than he e’er was cloth’d yet— 
I’m a prosperous man, in the best of all lucks— 
Thus, four pair of shoes ; item of hose, 
Three pair of trousers—he'll surely want those, 
The man must be decent, down there where he goes. 
Banyans and blue jackets, of each write we three, 
The Britannias are smart, both on shore aud at sea, 
And to all these nice items there's a fair “ ejus crux,” 


Meanwhile Witt1am Bossray, in check shirt alone, 
With face rigid and white as the moon-lighted stone, 
Unnoticed, had placed himself opposite. There 
ilad taken three glasses of rum, and one chair, 
Regarding these things with a maniacal air, 
The purser, without lifting eyes from his book, 
Thrust forth his left hand, and the empty glass took— 
Then put it aside, 
And never descried 
His grim guest vis-d-vis, with his very droll look : 
Indeed, ‘twas so dark, 
"Twas not easy to mark 
Aught a yard off in that horrible nook. 


Bitx, seeing the purser somewhat at a loss, 
Fill’d the glass up with rum, and then shov'd it across, 
Unconscious, the rogue took it off at a toss, 
Jotting down still, item this, item that, 
And in numbers round 
Added “’bacco twelve pound,” 
And finish’d the whole with “a navy-built hat.” 
‘* Now honest Bint Bossray,” he says, as he chucks 
His pen on the table, 
** Let me see who is able 
To rouse up and disprove your own ‘ kJ us CRUX.” 


‘* For sneers or for jeers I don’t care a damn, 
Not a penny Ill bate till his ghost shall rise up 
And sit down beside me, and swill off my cup.” 
Bill popped his head over, and said, “ Here I am! 


The stare of despair and the wild flashing glare 
Of horror of NirpaAnpertp’s eye-balls were there. 
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«He mov’d not, he spoke not,” Monk Lewis's phrase, 
That I'll beg leave to steal, as it aptly displays 
The manner in which the man fell in his craze. 
From terror he pass’d into madness, and then 
He became imbecile and the meekest of men, 
And humbly and smiling he everything did 
All that night thro’ what Bin Bossrtay bid, 
Whilst together they look 
Through each voucher and book, 
And out “ ejus crux” they everywhere strook. 


Early next morning the purser was found, 
Vith Bitu’s head on his knee, 
Singing “ High diddle dee,” 

With his books and his documents blotted around ; 
He was turn’d silly for life as he sat on the ground. 
Bint to his hammock was carried quite dead 
Drunk ; so a blister they clapp’d on his head, 
Then left him alone—the best thing they could do— 
He recover'd his health and his faculties too. 


Old Nipannerip never got back his right wits, 

But sits on the ground, and of straws little bits 

Lies them across, and all joyously clucks, 

‘I’ve got him down safe, there’s the man’s “ ejus crux. 
He’s in a retreat for the mad ; and his heirs 

Are going to law for their various shares 

Of his five per cents. They'll all find bad lucks, 

For the curse is upon them of “ ejus crux.” 
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THE NOTE-BOOK OF AN IRISH BARRISTER.—No. XVI. 


THE RIGHT HON. WALTER HUSSEY BURGH, CHIEF BARON OF 
THE EXCHEQUER, 


In reviewing the past history of Ireland, and the lives of the men 
who contributed to her “ bright and brief era,” it is impossible not 
to be struck at the great disparity between the splendid results of 
their labours, and the few recorded memorials that exist of their 
power. In this respect at least, the curse of Swift is verified, for all 
but the recollections of their genius have passed away, and even 
these are fast fading into oblivion. Every succeeding generation 
diminishes the force of the tradition, and, before the lapse of many 
years, we may expect to find all ‘but their names unknown. The 
desire of being remembered is one of the most powerful feelings 
implanted by nature in the human mind. We all cast a longing, 
lingering look forward, and desire to know what posterity will say of 
us when we are no more. ‘Go to,” said the earliest longers after 
fame, “ let us build a city and a tower, whose top may reach the 
heavens, and make unto ourselves a name.” This ennobling thirst 
for immortality it is that excites men to great exertions—whether to 
enslave empires, or to make them free—to be the curse or blessing of 
future ages. In the splendid muster-roll of illustrious men, whose 
names honour and almost hallow the country which gave them birth, 
there was none more influenced by this generous feeling than the 
subject of our present memoir. None made such sacrifices to reach 
it—none was impelled by a more pure and lofty ambition, uncon- 
nected with the remotest taint of selfish interest, and yet there is 
none, the traces of whose glory are so indistinct or effaced. Others 
had as proud a sense of patriotism—they were instigated by the 
same principles of honour, truth, and integrity—they were as faith- 
ful to the good cause, whether victorious or vanquished ; but Burgh 
outshone them all in the passionate desire to leave a name imperish- 
ably inwoven with the destinies of his country. It was this that 
animated his eloquence, and dictated that inflexible regard to duty, 
which closed against him the dignities of office, so often within his 
grasp. He might have had them for a single speech or a solitary 
vote, but that vote or speech might interfere with his future renown, 
and impair the solidity of that ‘ city and tower” which he reared to 
perpetuate his fame. And, after all, what records of his genius exist? 
Flood’s speeches and letters enable us to form an estimate of his 
mind—the memorials of Grattan are abundant and satisfactory—the 
adamantine intellect and colossal proportions of Yelverton are trace- 
able in the few relics that time has spared of his grandeur; but of 
Burgh we have almost nothing. Of all, he has suffered most, and yet 
his extraordinary celebrity—the brilliant part he performed in the Irish 
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revolution—the influence he had over the progress of that memorable 


event—his wit, learning, and eloquence—give an Importance to his 
name, and an interest to his private and public history, which : only 
equalled by that of Grattan. Like that eminent patriot, he ac oe 
with undiminished constancy to principles and engagements ™ lich 
were adverse to his own fortunes. Though ambitious of distinction, 
he never, for a moment, wavered in his course—he looked for no re- 
wards or honours, when the price of their acquisition was the for- 


feiture of his honesty— 


“On he moved, 
Careless of blame: while his own heart approved, 
Careless of ruin.” 


He might have abandoned his country and rioted in the emolu- 
ments of ignominious distinction, but false splendour could not dazzle 
him—his eye was too steady and his mind too pure to be fascinated 
by its lustre—he maintained his honour, and scorned the dishonour- 
able exchange. He at last reaped the reward of his fidelity. Though 
it was slow in coming, yet it did come, and proves that certain as 
punishment, though tardy, will follow guilt; so will honour attach 
itself to genius and virtue. He entered public life ata crisis when 
the struggle between tyranny and free government had commenced. 
He did not come up when the outworks were stormed and the 
breach was won. No—he assaulted the fortress from the commence- 
ment; and though he beheld the banner under which he fought 
floating from the citadel, and the old prerogative flag torn down, he 
did not long survive the victory. In that his Jot was enviable. He 
was spared that weight of national misery which darkened the genius 
and humbled the spirit of Grattan, who in the fulness of his anguish 
exclaimed in the House of Commons—‘ How I envy my beloved 
friend! he died in the plenitude of his glory—too soon for his coun- 
try, but not for his own peace.” Of Burgh’s eloquence we shall 
speak hereafter. It was said of him, that he could repeat the words 
which each member was about to speak, so exquisite was his per- 
ception. His wit was remarkable. In an age pre-eminent for dis- 
plays of wit, his was conspicuous—it was brilliant and polished, and 
though it sometimes cut deep, the wound soon closed, and left behind 
no inflammatory symptoms. His talents for business were as great 
as his talents for debate, yet it was as much by his moral as his in- 
tellectual qualities that he was indebted for the influence he pos- 
sessed ; and as Clarendon said of another distinguished patriot, his 
reputation for honesty was universal, and his affections seemed so 
publicly guided, that no corrupt or private ends could bias them.” 
In the following pages we have collected from many persons and 
volumes the fragmentary knowledge that exists of Mr. Burgh. We 
will begin with his boyhood, for it is alike agreeable to the laws of 
reason, as well as those of Homeric poetry, that the preparation of 
the hero for battle should enter into the description of the battle 
itself. It is pleasing to dwell on every circumstance, however trifling, 
that fits the great man for the tield of his glory. 
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Walter Hussey Burgh* was born in 1742. His father, Ignatius 
Hussey, was a barrister of high repute at the Irish bar, where, after 
along and successful practice, he realized a considerable fortune. 
Though a man of expensive habits—in which the subject of our me- 
moir followed his footsteps—he still left his family in ample circum- 
stances. Walter, who was only three years old when his father died, 
was left to the care of his mother, who appears to have been a 
woman of strong mind and excellent good sense. She devoted her- 
self zealously to the education of her youthful charge: her chief 
endeavour was to instil into his mind a love of information, which he 
was not slow to receive, and at an early age he was sent to a public 
school, where he surpassed all his schoolfellows, among whom were 
most of his distinguished friends and rivals in after life, both in the 
brilliant superiority of his talents, as well as the passion with which 
he applied himself to his classical studies. The child is father of the 
man—the ambition of his future life was displayed on the minor 
theatre of a public school, where he struggled for pre-eminence with 
all the generous ardour that characterised his future years. At Mr. 
Young's academy his class-fellows and competitors were the two Ma- 
lones, one of whom was afterward a judge of Common Pleas, the other 
second serjeant; Lord Clare, Mr. Grattan, and Mr. Canning, uncle 
to the late George Canning. Grattan did not, at this time, exhibit 
much genius. Lord Clare was remarkable for being a very hard 
worker, though remarkable for nothing else, while Burgh was con- 
spicuous among all for ability as well as industry. Of the ancient 
poets, Virgil and Ovid were his favourites—the captivating sweet- 
ness of the one, and the elegant diffuseness of the other, charmed 
him, and perhaps tended to give that cast to his eloquence which 

was a combination of both. While at school, he made some transla- 
tions from Ovid, scarcely inferior to Pope's in elegance, and superior 
in force of versification. The following be autiful lines from Pe- 
nelope’s letter to Ulysses show that if he had cultivated the poetic 
art, he would have been as distinguished in poetry as in eloquence. 
Their only fault is their want of closeness; instead of compressing 
within narrower limits the wordy looseness of the originals, he adds 
to their profuse and overgrown luxuriance. 
«© ’Tis well—my prayers the favouring gods regard— 

And love unstained has found its just reward— 

Troy fell—a victim to the Phrygian guest— 

Where once it towered, cold ashes now attest. 

The plumes of Argos wanton in the breeze 

That wafts the victors through th’ exulting seas. 

To heaven the odorous folds of incense rise, 

And spouts of love and rapture fill the skies. 

His Lares smile to see the victor’s shield, 

And all the trophies of the Phrygian field. 

The crowded temples scarce contain the throng 

That lifts to heaven the loud triumphant song. 

The good old men—the trembling maidens hear 

The tale of Troy with mingled joy and fear— 

* He assumed the name of Burgh on the death of his uncle by the maternal 


side, who left him a considerable estate on condition that he would adopt the 
name. 
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And while the victor tells some wondrous deed, 
How columns charge—how yielding columns bleed, 
His smiling spouse clings close to his embrace, 
And drinks new bliss while gazing on his face. 
Along the board he pours some drops of wine, 

And draws the mimic plan of ‘ Troy divine ; 

Along this curve, Scamander rolled in blood, 

Here angry Simois poured his swollen flood. 

Here stood Sigeum—there the burnished dome 
That crowned all Troy, ’twas princely Priam’s home. 
Here pitched Pelides—near the ocean-tfloor, 
Ulysses’ banners waved along that shore— 
And here the snorting steeds, with clattering rein, 
Whirled Hector’s lifeless body through the plain.” 


‘ * * +. 


The taste and vigour of these lines prove the poetic structure of 
Mr. Burgh’s mind; and when it is considered that he was a mere 
youth at the time of the translation, we are astonished at their 
finished excellence. His poem on the marriage of George II., which 
was honoured with a gold medal in the university, raised him very 
high in the estimation of literary men. Flood said it would reflect 
honour on the first of English poets, and that it combined the grace- 
ful melody of Pope with the severe majesty of Dryden. 

In 1760 he entered college as fellow commoner, where he emi- 
nently distinguished himself. He carried away every honour in 
classics, and as he said himself, “though the gods did not give me a 
scientific intellect, I contrived to filch away an odd premium from 
far abler men.” While at college, the severe discipline to which he 
trained himself while at school grew relaxed, and though he devoted 
a considerable time to his studies, by far the greater portion was 
spent in amusement. His gaiety, wit, and cultivated mind, made 
him the centre of a crowd of admirers, by whom he was beloved 
for his affectionate and amiable deportment, and when in after years 
he canvassed the university, he was returned in spite of the over- 
whelming interest and opposition of the provost. From the success 
of his college career, his friends formed very flattering opinions of 
his future prospects; but Walter did not, at this time, aspire to the 
honours of statesmanship ; he preferred the more congenial study of 
general literature, relieved by the society of a few friends, who were 
charmed by his wit, and instructed by his conversation. The encum- 
brances of his father began to press rather heavily on his property, 
and he resolved, as a relief, to try his fortunes at the bar. His own 
wishes did not lie in that direction, but he was compelled by the 
state of his circumstances and the urgent remonstrances of his friends, 
who predicted for him the most brilliant success. Eloquence was 
then the most popular and shortest road to professional distinction ; 
and when its torch was borne by one so capable of kindling its rays 
and directing them with judgment, as he had shown in the debates 
of the College Society, there could be no doubt of his future emi- 
nence. He entered the Middle Temple in 1766; and though he 
made the most solemn professions of devoting all his time to the 
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‘grave and learned apprentices” the fascination of society was too at- 
tractive. He studied the British constitution and ancient and modern 
history, enjoying, at the same time, those pleasures which his rank in 
life and a passion for the liberal arts suggested. While in London, h 
formed an acquaintance with Sir W illiam Jones, the eminent iaialet, 
whom he strongly resembled in learning and accomplishments, Sir 
William spoke of him, at that ins age, as one of the most intellec- 
tual persons he had ever known. Mr. Burgh was called to the Irish 
bar in 1769, very ill prepared for the arduous profession in which he 
embarked, not having yet read a single law book; but he soon re- 
medied the evil, and applied himself to the law with an intensity 
proportioned to his past neglect. He had an intellect to accomplish 
anything, and though his mind was never imbued with a recondite 
.nowledge of his profession, so quick was his apprehension, and great 
the grasp of his genius, that in subjects where deep learning was re- 
quired, with small preparation he was enabled to make a brilliant 
display. The first case in which he appeared was a criminal informa- 
tion, and he arranged the facts in so lucid an order, and with so nice 
a reference to the conclusions to be grounded on them, and enve- 
loped the whole in such eloquent and argumentative language, as to 
elicit the admiration of all. Before him, with the exception of Mr. 
Malone, there was little eloquence at the bar, and the people were 
suddenly astonished to hear the uncouth phraseology of the law con- 
veyed with so much taste and elegance. He rose rapidly—his rank, 
connexions, but, above all, his genius, soon elevated him to the 
lirst practice. A writer in the Gentleman's Magazine says, that 
the second year his professional income amounted to five thousand 
pounds, which is grossly inaccurate ; but whatever the amount, it 
cannot be doubted that even then his receipts were considerable ; 
and it may be said of him as of Lord Mansfield, that he scarcely 
knew the difference between a total want of employment and an 
income of thousands. His political principles were well known, and 
the patriots soon fixed on him for their party. The Duke of Leinster, 
with whom he was acquainted, brought him into parliament, and he 
joined the formidable opposition then arrayed against Lord Townsend. 
His first speeches were highly figurative, more remarkable for poetic 
embellishments than sound argument; but every session took away 
from his luxuriant redundancy. He delighted much in classical allu- 
sions, Which were always appropriate, and they followed each other 
in such bright and rapid succession, that all hearers, as Hardy says, 
in the least tinged with literature, could never be tired of hearing 
him. We shall now follow him in his parliamentary career. 

The corrupt administration of Lord Townsend was succeeded by 
an administration equally corrupt. Lord Harcourt promised many 
fine things, few of which were ever realized, and which had the effect 
of entrapping Mr. Burgh into a temporary support of his government. 
Yet some trifling benefits were gained; such as the opening of the 
fisheries, and enabling Roman Catholics to lend money on mortgages. 
The political degradation of that body may be inferred from the fact, 
that it was necess: iry to pass a legislative measure securing to them 
the repayment of money lent on mortgages to Protestants. HKelief in 

Vay, 1840,—vo1. XXVIII.——NO. CIX, D 
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every shape was cordially supported by Mr. Burgh, and throughout 
his brief but glorious career he zealously struggled to enlarge their 
miserable privileges. On the debate of Mr. Langrishe's bill he 
humorously observed, “ Difference in point of faith is not the question ; 
we differ in regard to the geography of the other world. I think there 
are but two climes in it, the papists think there are three ; but yet 
they might agree in the geography and cultivation of this world ; and 
I am not to consider what they think of the next, provided they sut- 
fer me to go quietly through this.” The session of 1775 was a stormy 
and eventful one. In the address to Lord Harcourt the resistance oi 
America was called a “rebellion,” being a simple echo of the English 
address. The opposition insisted that the word should be expunged 
—it was retained. On the bringing up of the report, Mr. Burgh 
moved an amendment, censuring the causes of the war. It was re- 
jected by a majority of fifty. Parliament being in some degree pledged 
to support the precipitate rashness of England in her war against 
American liberty, the Irish secretary took advantage of the occasion, 
and moved that four thousand troops should be detached from Ireland 
to recruit the British army in America, and that an equal number of 
foreign Protestant troops be admitted at the expense of Ireland. Such 
& monstrous proposition fired the patriots with resentment. Mr. 
Burgh encountered it with all his eloquence, and more than his usual 
vehemence. ‘ Having,” said he, at the close, “ no enemies to en- 
counter, no partisans to serve,—without passion, without prejudice, 
and without fear, I have delivered my opinions on the present question 
—one of the greatest importance. I will not vote a single man against 
America, without an accompanying address, recommending concilia- 
tion. I foresee the consequences of this war. If ministers be vic- 
torious, they will only establish a right to the harvest after they have 
burned the grain—they will establish a right to the stream after they 
have cut off the fountain. Such is my opposition : a method ill caleu- 
lated to secure emolument, or to gain popularity. My conduct will 
please neither party ; but I despise profit, I despise popularity, if one 
is to be gained only by blind servility, and the other purchased by 
blind zeal. If honest fame is to be the victim, I despise both.” 
Amendments on amendments were moved, but to no purpose—the 
troops were granted. 

These angry and eloquent discussions operated powerfully on the 
nation. The animation of the parliament passed into the people, and 
sowed the germs of that enthusiasm which afterwards flowered out 
with so much splendour. This year was also memorable by the 
appearance of Mr. Grattan in parliament, whose eloquence was the 
music of freedom—her first fresh morning song after a long night of 
darkness and bondage. The first question in which he took a part 
was Mr. Burgh’s motion relating to the embargo. A proclamation was 
issued by the government, | ; 


| aying an embargo on provisions exported 
trom this country. 


. : ; cane : 
Mr. Burgh concluded a brilliant speech in these 
words—* If prerogative can suspend an act. of parliainent, conse- 
quently it can repeal not only one, but all which are favourable to 


liberty, even the Great Charter itself and the Bill of Rights, in which 
the pow er of suspending , 


g acts of parliament was declared and enacted 
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to be illegal. It was against such a dispensing power that Hampden 
struggled and Russell shed his blood. I move then, * That any attempt 
to suspend the law under colour of the prerogative of the crown is 
illegal.’ Mr. Grattan supported the motion in a speech of consider- 
able promise, for which Burgh affectionately shook his hand. Flood, 
who had been made vice-treasurer, opposed the amendment, when 
Burgh sharply charged him with purloining his arguments about the 
virtue of kingly prerogative from a work of Sir John Davis, which an 
Englishman and Irishman, Lord Coke and Mr. Molyneaux, had 
refuted, without a hope of re-establishing their credit with any, 
except the lovers of absolute tyranny, among whom he would not 
reckon Mr. Flood. 

On the promotion of Mr. Dennis to the chief-baronship, Burgh, 
then only eight years at the bar, obtained the prime-sergeantcy. It 
was conferred on him more on account of his professional talents and 
great practice, than his support of administration ; for from his first 
appearance in parliament he strenuously resisted every measure dis- 
advantageous to the country, though he also co-operated as strenuously 
with the government in every measure of an useful tendency. His 
presence on the ministerial side provoked not a little ill-will from his 
former associates. They deeply regretted his apparent separation 
from their party, and often attacked him with affectionate severity, 
which the sensitive mind of Burgh could badly withstand. He was 
often touched, even to tears, by their remonstrances and comparisons 
of the present with the past. Mr. Grattan, in his father’s memoirs, 
mentions one instance of the feeling character of Burgh’s mind. 
Denis Daly warmly rebuked him for voting against a motion con- 
demning the embargo, which he before supported. “ Alas!” said 
Daly, looking at Burgh, “ the Treasury bench is like the grave—it 
levels all distinctions.” We can well imagine the grief this rebuke 
created. Burgh merely observed—“ To receive such attacks belongs 
to my situation—to deserve them belongs to myself.” He then walked 
round to the opposition side, took his seat by Mr. Grattan, and whis- 
pered him—*“ If I live, I will answer it.” And a more generous answer 
never was given to an imputation of dishonesty. He proved himself 
a splendid example of the most difficult of all virtues—virtue in pub- 
lic life, and showed a stubbornness of principle, which, in those days 
of lax political principle, was as honourable as it was singular. That 
he was not obsequious to the minister he proved shortly after, for he 
supported Mr. Grattan’s motion concerning the Pension List. 

At this period Mr. Burgh’s opinion weighed strongly with the 
government. Though not very flexible to the mandate of the minister, 
his firmness and integrity were respected. Lord Buckingham, who 
succeeded Harcourt, held him in high esteem. Whether Burgh sus- 
pected that the arming of the people would finally lead to a great 
civic revolution, or whether he simply recommended it for the instant 
protection of the country, we know not ; but certain it is, that he and 
Mr. Pery were mainly instrumental in arming the volunteer associa- 
tions. The government hesitated—he urged, and the die was at length 
cast. The following order was issued on the 23d of July, 1779. 
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“ His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant, having been pleased to com- 
municate to the council that several applications have been made to him 
for part of the militia arms, and having desired the advice and opinion of 
the council thereupon, it is the humble opinion and advice of the council 
to his Excellency that he will be pleased to give directions that such part 
of the arins provided for the use of the militia of this kingdom as his 
Excellency shall judge necessary, be delivered to the governors of the 
several counties of this kingdom, for the better preservation of the peace 
and safety thereof, upon application for that purpose, and upon their giv- 
ing an acknowledgment in writing, containing an engagement to return 
the same when demanded.” 

The muskets were issued, and the enrolment was rapid. A company 
of the Belfast light infantry, at an entertainment of the citizens, talked 
something about “ rights.” “The murnvur of afew Presbyterians—the 
men who afterwards formed the flower of the national army—tell heavily 
on the ears of the government. ‘They grew alarmed at their own 
creation, and endeavoured to check its progress. But it was now too 
late—the popular spirit spread far beyond its ancient bounds—twenty 
thousand citizens were in arms in a few months; so joyously was the 
order in council obeyed, and so vigorously did the governors of coun- 
ties, especially in Ulster and Leinster, co-operate with the people. 
The democratic energy, at first a speck, soon filled the horizon with its 
portentous glare—alternating between repose and storm, but always 
faithfully directed to the great end of Irish regeneration. 

The menacing attitude of the country, which the government in a 
great degree attributed to the advice of Mr. Burgh, caused the decline 
of his influence at the Castle, a circumstance attended with the best 
results to the liberties and interests of the country. So openly were 
his opinions disregarded, that the Duke of Leinster deemed it neces- 
sary to interfere, and to state to Lord Buckingham that he would 
secede altogether from the privy council, if Mr. Burgh were not 
treated with the respect due to his rank and abilities. This request 
was for some time complied with, but Mr. Burgh saw, without regret, 
the coldness of the viceroy and the council. He longed for an oppor- 
tunity to realise his generous promise to Grattan. “ I will answer it, 
if LT live.” At the close of 1779, when the struggle between popular 
rights and ancient prerogative had commenced, the cord of friendship 
was drawn more closely between him and the opposition leaders. He 
resolved to strike a great blow in concert with them, and the first of a 
series was to relieve the commerce of Ireland from the severe restric- 
tions with which it was fettered. Sir Jonah Barrington gives an 
account of the preparation, in which he is strictly followed by Mr. 
Grattan, but both err somewhat in the share Mr. Burgh had in the 
transaction, if the statement of a cotemporary writer is to be believed. 
Burgh, Daly, and Grattan, retired to Bray, afew days before the open- 
i 5 ages raga al oe the plan of the coming cam- 

porary illness of Daly left the manage- 
ment to the other two. They agreed on all the principal points, Tor 
— ripe es gl the same elevated sentiments, and Burgh re- 
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preferred Daly's, as it was more brief and less menacing, and so less 
likely to rouse the fears of the government. Besides, it was approved 
by P ery, Whose judgment and influe ‘nee ranked high with the patriotic 
party. All now being arranged for the strife, the session opened. 
When the address was moved, Mr. Grattan proposed an amendment. 
Burgh declared, from the Treasury benches, that the principle it con- 
tained had his full approval. Grattan, looking with affected astonish- 
ment at the prime-serjeant, asked if the government was of the same 
opinion. “1 do not know,” said he ; ** the sentiments I express are 
my own, and I have never hesitated to declare my convictions, what- 
ever the consequences may be. I represent the most learned, the 
most influential, and, | may add, the most patriotic constituency in 
this kingdom, and, in supporting the amendment of my honourable 
friend, 1 am the grgan gt their sentiments. I hold office under the 
government, and owe it an obligation ; ‘but I owe a paramount obli 

gation to my country, ‘and will,at every risk, support her.” A loud 
burst of acclamation followed. When it subsided, Mr. Burgh resumed, 

* The language of the amendment is unsatisfactory ; L say, free export 
and free import.” Flood then started up, and exc ‘aimed,  W hy not 
free trade 7" It was received with a vehement cheer. Flood’s amend- 
ment was put, and so confounded and dismayed was the government 
by the sudden revolt of its leading men, that it was carried with only 
one dissentient voice. 

[t is difficult to say which of the three—Grattan, Burgh, or Flood— 
deserves more approbation; and though Grattan’s conduct: on this 
occasion was always considered a mi ster-stroke of policy and patriot- 
ism, we think Burgh is fully entitled to half the admiration. Grat- 
tan’s motion did not include as much as Burgh’s free export and im- 
port, and Flood’s amendment, added nothing. The term was only 
more concise and appropriate. We can see no other difference, 
although Flood thought otherwise ; for in one of the subsequent debates, 
alluding to the part he had taken, he figuratively remarked, ‘* When 
those dow ers shi all have faded away, the ak that has been planted will 
flourish for ever.” This was arrogating to himself the whole fruits of 
the measure, a vanity in which Flood was too fond of indulging. Burgh, 
who sat near Grattan, observed, “ See Flood’s jealousy ; he wants to 
rob us of our glory, and deprive me of the merit of my amendment. 
But I will disappoint him. ” When Flood sat down, Burgh, with some 
sarcasm, remarked—*“ The honourable gentleman is right ; he certainly 
had the merit of introducing the two words free trade, inst vad of 
the four, free export and import. He suggested the former, and | 
withdrew the latter.” The humour with “which he uttered the last 
words, excited the merriment of the house. Flood did not reply. 
Grattan always said that the manly conduct of the prime-serjeant 
carried the free trade. This defection from the ministerial ranks 
alarmed and perplexed them. Conolly followed his example, with 
many others—some through respect for his high character, and the 
belief that he was actuated by no factious principles—some from the 
profound silence of the treasury benches, and others were hurried 
away by the contagion of the general enthusiasm. Mr. Conolly 
moved that the thanks of the House of Commons be given to the 
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“ His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant, having been pleased to com- 
municate to the council that several applications have been made to him 
for part of the militia arms, and having desired the advice and opinion of 
the council thereupon, it is the humble opinion and advice of the council 
to his Excellency that he will be pleased to give directions that such part 
of the arins provided for the use of the militia of this kingdom as his 
Excellency shall judge necessary, be delivered to the governors of the 
several counties of this kingdom, for the better preservation of the peace 
and safety thereof, upon application for that purpose, and upon their giv- 
ing an acknowledgment in writing, containing an engagement to retarn 
the same when demanded.” 

The muskets were issued, and the enrolment was rapid. A company 
of the Belfast light infantry, at an entertainment of the citizens, talked 
something about “ rights.” “The murnzur of a‘few Presbyterians—the 
men who afterwards formed the flower of the national army—tell heavily 
on the ears of the government. They grew alarmed at their own 
creation, and endeavoured to check its progress. But it was now too 
late—the popular spirit spread far beyond its ancient bounds—twenty 
thousand citizens were in arms in a few months; so joyously was the 
order in council obeyed, and so vigorously did the governors of coun- 
ties, especially in Ulster and Leinster, co-operate with the people. 
The democratic energy, at first a speck, soon filled the horizon with its 
portentous glare—alternating between repose and storm, but always 
faithfully directed to the great end of Irish regeneration. 

The menacing attitude of the country, which the government in a 
great degree attributed to the advice of Mr. Burgh, caused the decline 
of his influence at the Castle, a circumstance attended with the best 
results to the liberties and interests of the country. So openly were 
his opinions disregarded, that the Duke of Leinster deemed it neces- 
sary to interfere, and to state to Lord Buckingham that he would 
secede altogether from the privy council, if Mr. Burgh were not 
treated with the respect due to his rank and abilities. This request 
was for some time complied with, but Mr. Burgh saw, without regret, 
the coldness of the viceroy and the council. He longed for an oppor- 
tunity to realise his generous promise to Grattan. “ I will answer it, 
if I live.” At the close of 1779, when the struggle between popular 
rights and ancient prerogative had commenced, the cord of friendship 
was drawn more closely between him and the opposition leaders. He 
resolved to strike a great blow in concert with them, and the first of a 
series Was to relieve the commerce of Ireland from the severe restric- 
tions with which it was fettered. Sir Jonah Barrington gives an 
account of the preparation, in which he is strictly followed by Mr. 
ata, but bother tomer inthe sere Mr. Burgh hed inthe 
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aly ule; he also prepared an address j Wey , ; : 
ag ‘ ilso pre pared an address identical in substance with the 
other; but couched in less bold and fervid language 
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preferred Daly's, as it was more brief and less menacing, and so less 
likely to rouse the fears of the government. Besides, it was approved 
by Per y, Whose judgment and influe ‘nee ranked high with the patriotic 
party. All now being arranged for the strife, the session opened. 
When the address was mov ed, Mr. Grattan proposed an amendment. 
Burgh declared, from the Treasury benches, that the principle it con- 
tained had his full approval. Grattan, looking with affected astonish- 
ment at the prime-serjeant, asked if the government was of the same 
opinion. ‘1 do not know,” said he ; * the sentiments I express are 
my own, and I have never hesitated to declare my convictions, what- 
ever the consequences may be. I represent the most learned, the 
most influential, and, 1 may add, the most patriotic constituency in 
this kingdom, and, in supporting the amendment of my honourable 
friend, | am the grgan of their sentiments. | hold office under the 
government, and owe it an’ obligation ; but I owe a paramount obli- 

gation to my country, ‘and will, at every risk, support her.” A loud 
burst of acclamation followed. When it subsided, Mr. Burgh resumed, 

* The language of the amendment is unsatisfactory ; L say, free export 
and free import.” Flood then started up, and e ‘xclaimed, “ W hy not 
free trade 2” It was received with a vehement cheer. Flood's amend- 
ment was put, and so confounded and dismayed was the government 
by the sudden revolt of its leading men, that it was carried with only 
one dissentient voice. 

(t is difficult to say which of the three—Grattan, Burgh, or Flood— 
deserves more approbation; and though Grattan’s conduct on this 
occasion was always considered a master-stroke of policy and patriot- 
ism, we think Burgh is fully entitled to half the admiration, Grat- 
tan’s motion did not include as much as Burgh’s free export and im- 
port, and Flood’s amendment, added nothing. The term was only 
more concise and appropriate. We can see no other difference, 
although Flood thought otherwise ; for in one of the subsequent debates, 
alluding to the part he had taken, he figuratively remarked, ‘ When 
those flowers shi all have faded away, the oak that has been planted will 
flourish for ever.” This was arrogating to himself the whole fruits of 
the measure, a vanity in which F lood was too fond of indulging. Burgh, 
who sat near Grattan, observed, “ See Flood’s je: lousy ; he wants to 
rob us of our glory, and deprive me of the merit of my amendment. 
But 1 will disappoint him.” When Flood sat down, Burgh, with some 
sarcasm, remarked—*“ The honourable gentleman is right ; he certainly 
had the merit of introducing the two words free trade, instead of 
the four, free export and import. He suggested the former, and I 
withdrew the latter.” The humour with which he uttered the last 
words, excited the merriment of the house. Flood did not reply. 
Grattan always said that the manly conduct of the prime-serjeant 
carried the free trade. This defection from the ministerial ranks 
alarmed and perplexed them. Conolly followed his example, with 
many others—some through respect for his high character, and the 
belief that he was actuated by no factious principles—some from the 
profound silence of the treasury benches, and others were hurried 
away by the contagion of the general enthusiasm. Mr. Conolly 
moved that the thanks of the House of Commons be given to the 
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volunteer corps, which passed unanimously, the ae " F3 — 
not deeming it prudent to oppose the motion. The Du ‘e oO — " 
made a similar motion in the Lords, which was also carried without a 
division. On the same day, the Commons, preceded by the Speaker, 
marched in a body to the Castle, to present the distasteful address. 
The duke commanded the volunteers, who lined the streets in files 
two deep, and presented arms as the representatives gh oy poayve 
passed along. The noble spirit that influenced Burgh wi | € — 
from the following extract of an official letter from the viceroy to Lor« 
Weymouth, He at least acted candidly to the government ; for, 
though frequently summoned to attend the meetings of the privy 
council, he stubbornly refused, in which he was joined by the Duke of 
Leinster and Flood. 


* After the address to his Majesty was moved yesterday in the House 
of Commons, Mr. Grattan proposed a special amendment, which con- 
cluded with a requisition of a free export. In opposing Mr, Grattan's 
amendment, Mr. Foster mentioned his intention of moving for the com- 
mittee, and upon this ground the amendment was opposed by the pro- 
vost, the attorney-general, and Mr. Foster, with great zeal and ability. 
Sir H. Cavendish spoke substantially against the amendment, but pro- 
posed that the parliament should depute some of their members to treat 
with the Parliament of Great Britain, which idea was generally disrelished, 
and scouted by the provost. After the business had been debated many 
hours upon Mr. Grattan’s amendment, the prime-sergeant proposed a 
short amendment for opening the ports, which he supported in the strong- 
est terms, and to the utmost of his abilities. Mr. Flood spoke for the 
necessity of a free trade, and that the amendment should go so far, for he 
thought they could not ask for less, but that it was for Great Britain to 
judge what she could, consistently with her own interests, grant. 

‘At the opening of the debate, on the prime-serjeant’s amendment, 
Sir Richard Heron, in order to prevent our friends being imposed on by 
the sentiments of the prime-serjeant or Mr. Flood, who, from their offices, 
might otherwise have misled many of the friends of government, took 
occasion, in the most direct and peremptory terms, to express his disap- 
probation of both amendments, rejecting the prime-serjeant’s as more 
exceptionable than Mr, Grattan’s, and expressed his approbation of Mr. 
Foster's. 

Atter the subject had been debated for some time, Mr. Grattan, at the 
desire of many gentlemen in opposition, consented to withdraw his motion 
on condition that the prime-sergeant would alter his amendment to the 
words “a free trade.” This occasioned a new debate, in which the 
amendment was supported by Mr. Conolly, (who would have opposed 
Mr. Grattan’s amendment,) Mr. Ponsonby, and many other gentlemen. 
. © Pw The impression made by the prime-sergeant and Mr. Flood, 
high in office, gave resolution and strength to many of their inferiors, and 
the very strong terms in which Mr. Conolly supported the prime. ser- 
geant’s amendment, drew after them the whole body of the country gen- 
tlemen who used to support the government.” 


After this signal triumph, the house adjourned for a fortnight to 
wait for the king's reply to the address, which was most anxiously 
looked for. It arrived at last, and proved a perfect specimen of 
ministerial duping—a most happy illustration of a vacuum. It ex- 
pressed, of course, the deepest concern for the affairs of Ireland, the 
wd for Irish interests, and the constant readi- 
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ness of the crown to attend to such matters as should prove, upon 
mature consideration, to be most conducive to the general welfare. 
This cajolery was not at all stomached by the opposition; they had 
been too long accustomed to this hollow phraseology to set any other 
value on this “sincere concern,” than an attempt to do away with all 
they had accomplished. Yelverton led the way in assaulting the 
answer to the address—he attacked its emptiness with fierce and 
overwhelming eloquence. Scott, the attorney-general, defended it 
with equal force, and invective ran so high on both sides that the 
interference of the sergeant-at-arms was deemed necessary. Burgh 
took a part in the debate, and characterised the answer “ as bearing 
outwardly the mask of friendship and regard, while all within was in- 
sidious and insincere.” His connexion with the Castle was now very 
slight. He retained his office, but refused to share in the deliberations 
of the privy-council ; indeed, he was not summoned since his refusal 
to prepare the address. On many questions, however, he voted with 
the government, for it was with him a maxim in politics, always to 
support the administration whenever he could do so without dis- 
honour. A question soon arose, which severed the few links that 
bound him to the government. The loan-duties form a memorable 
epoch in the history of this period. Burgh’s conduct was remarkable 
—it was the consummation of his glory. In the committee of supply 
it was moved that the duties should be granted for six months only. 
The government resisted, and was beaten by a majority of thirty- 
eight. Burgh carried the house with a storm of indignant eloquence 
—it was the noblest and most successful of all his brilliant efforts. 
There is only a miserable fragment in existence, which gives no 
greater idea of its surpassing grandeur than a splinter of a di- 
lapidated column would give of the beauty and harmony of the whole 
mass, yet some of the sentiments show his great energy and elo- 
quence. “ You have,” said he, “but two nights ago declared against 
new taxes by a majority of a hundred and twenty-three—you have 
limited the support of the minister to forty-seven votes. If you now 
go back, and accede to the proposed grant for two years, your com- 
pli ince will add insult to the i injuries already done to your ill-fated 
country. You strike a dagger into your own bosom, and destroy for 
ever the prospect of commercial hope ; because if the minister can, 
in the course of two days, render void the animated spirit and pa- 
triotic stability of this house, and procure a majority, the British 
minister will treat an application for free trade with contempt. When 
the interests of the government and people are contrary, they se- 
cre tly operate against each other. Such a state of things is smothered 
war! Talk not to me of peace—TIreland is not in a state of peace. 
| repeat it—it is smothered war. I shall be a friend alike to the 
minister and the people as long as I shall see their opinions guided by 
justice ; but in such a crisis as this the people must be kept in good 
temper, even to the indulgence of their caprices. The usurped 
authority of a foreign parliament has kept up the most w icked laws 
that a jealous, monopolizing, ungrateful spirit could desire to restrain 
the bounties of Providence, and enslave a nation, whose inhabitants 
are recorded to be a brave, loyal, and generous people. By the 
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English code of laws, to answer the most sordid of views, they have 
been treated with savage cruelty. The words penalty punishment 
—Ireland—are synonymous ; they are marked in blood on the margin of 
the statutes, and though time may have softened the calamities of the 
nation, the baneful and destructive influence of those laws has borne 
her down to a state of Egyptian bondage. ‘The English have sown 
their laws with serpents’ teeth—they have sprung up ARMED MEN. 

He was several times interrupted with the most tumultuous applause 
When he sat down, Grattan seized his hand, and a tear of joy rolled 
down his cheeks. The galleries were seized with the passing enthu- 
siasm, on which Sir Henry Cavendish appealed to the attorney- 
general to have them cleared. Scott, who was somewhat touched 
with the eloquent electricity, replied with good feeling and taste, 
“that it would be severe to reprove that expression of applause, 
which was an emanation of joy, inspiring a people possibly much dis- 
tressed, and it would be wrong to blame them for the feelings of their 
nature.” Mr. Conolly attacked the prime-sergeant with great vehe- 
mence, and reminded him that he was only a servant of the crown, 
and bound by his office to the government. Burgh answered, “ True, 
1 am se¢ an officer of the crown—servant I never have been, or ever 
will be. I require no lecture on my duties—I understand them better 
than the honourable gentleman ; and if be thinks it necessary for the 
service of the crown to abandon conscience, country, virtue, and 
honour—if a dutiful servant mean an obsequious slave, [ am not that 
man. Let the minister pursue what course he may deem consistent 
with Ars duty, IL have done mine. All considerations vanish before 
duty to one’s country— Cari sunt parentes — cari liberi—cari propingui, 
sed oinnes omnium caritates patria una complexa est.’* The acclama- 
tion was again renewed, and the division proved the powerful influence 
of his integrity and eloquence. The debate continued to a very late 
hour; and when Burgh came out, the corridors of the house, which 
were thronged with citizens, rang with enthusiastic shouts. He was 
leaning on Mr. Grattan’s arm, and as they passed down to his car- 
riage, Sir Richard Heron, rushing by smartly, observed, “Mr Prime- 
sergeant; you have made a splendid speech, but you have lost a 
splendid office.” “Thank you,” said Burgh, “I knew that before 


you, having sent in my resignation from my seat in the House of 


Commons.” If he lost. the prime-sergeantcy, he gained all that 
should be dear to man—love, esteem, and honour. Such sacrifices 
are very rare in public men; the splendour and authority of official 
lite dazzle the eye while they harden the heart. Conscience loses its 
wholesome efheacy, and country its stronghold on human affections. 
But Hussey Burgh was not a man of such corrupt and vicious mould. 
With him one obligation was paramount to all others. Ireland claimed 
his first consideration—his own fortunes and those of his children the 
last. He might have retained his office, but he was too proud—he 
epee dae tlie consciousness of honourable con- 

l'ree trade was gained for Ireland, but the British minister evaded 
the compact with Parliament. The royal reply was shamefully 
violated, and the imperial legislature most unwisely passed a law 
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taxing Ireland without her consent. The legislative right of England 
was indis sputi ible, but its justice and policy were fully as que stionable 
By Poyning’s law the British Parliament could make laws to bind 
ve land ; they could enact a conciliating measure one day, and, if they 

» pleased, te it the next. The country was wholly at their 
mercy, and the king's answer proved how little Ireland had to hope, 
when E neland found herself sufficiently strong to renew her career of 
oppression. The opposition now applied themselves to purge away 
the evil, and the great moving power of the volunteers was for the 
first time brought into general action. Before, its force operated only, 
by divisions—Leinster only, supported with any degree of system the 
tactics of the opposition. ‘The Leinster drum was heard, and the Lein- 
ster bayonet glittered, when the representatives of the people wished 
jor a demonstration of the civic force—the volunteers of the other 
provinces were only remotely useful. The absence of concentration 
was felt, and its power was now rendered necessary. Communica- 
tions took place between the opposition leaders and the volunteer 
oflicers in every province ; the drum soon beat from one end of the 
island to the other, and resolutions were passed on the same day by 
a hundred and fifty armed associations, declaring that no power except 
the King, Lords, and Commons of Ireland could make laws to bind 
Ireland. ‘This spirit was caught up by the general body of the people, 
and a similar resolution was ‘passed by provincial, county, and grand 
jury meetings. The country was in a blaze, and, seconded by the 
popular fervour, the o pposition resolved to make a rush for le vislative 
independence. Grattan, as usual, made the initiative, and on the 
first day of the session of 1780 gave notice of his celebrated motion 
for a Declaration of Rights. Of all the leaders, with perhaps the 
exception of Yelverton, Burgh understood this question best. On 
the original distribution of the parliamentary labours, this department 
had been assigned to them—it was discussed through all its principles 
— its relations and be ‘arings were studied by each, and inequalities of 
opinion were reconciled by mutual explanation. Yelverton brought 
principles, Burgh details and facts, and the acute penetration of 
Grattan formed of the whole an harmonious mass. Three years 
before, a draught of a bill was made by their joint co-operation, and 
viven to Mr. Grattan, with whom it remained in abeyance, for there 
was not the remotest chance of success. ‘The time was now come, 
and he girded on his celestial armour of argument and eloquence. 
Since Burgh’s retirement from office, his health declined very much. 
Grattan, anxious for his co-operation in their old labour of love, ten- 
derly asked him for his support. He proudly replied to his friend's 
letter, “* I am now on a bed of sickness, but if it were my last vote, 
I shall give it for my country ;” thus rivalling the immortal conduct 
of Grattan, who in after years, when his body was broken down by 
time and infirmities, was carried down to the senate like the ancient 
Roman, and gave his last vote, and almost his last sigh, for the free- 
dom of his Catholic countrymen. Such a spectacle is one of the 
most painfully sublime in history. - © & 

On the 19th of April, Grattan moved three resolutions. “ That his 
most excellent Majesty, by and with the consent of the Lords and 
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Commons of Ireland, is the only power competent to make laws to bind 
ireland. —That the crown of Ireland is and ought to be inseparably an- 
nexed to that of Great Britain —That Great Britain and Ireland are 
inseparably united under one sovereign in the common and indissoluble 
ties of interest, loyalty, and freedom.” From the support of these pro- 
positions the government did all in its power to detach Burgh. The 
chancellor waited on him, so did Lord Annaly; all honours and 
emoluments awaited him if he even consented to be absent from the 
debate. Sir Richard Heron visited him three times in one day. But 
the virtuous patriot was inflexible; he told the persevering secretary 
that the aggregate dignities of the empire, and all the gold of the 
British treasury, would be insufficient to make him swerve. When 
the attorney-general had spoken a coarse and able speech, in which 
he unsparingly attacked the opposition, the volunteers, and people, 
Burgh, who sat behind Grattan, rose and moved to the front benches. 
He looked wan and exhausted, and murmurs of compassion were 
heard from every quarter of the house, which were mingled with 
bursts of acclamation from his own. A temporary weakness com- 
pelled him to resume his seat for a minute or two. He then delivered 
the most brilliant harangue he ever spoke: of it we have only a most 
dismal record, for unfortunately the eloquence of Burgh, like the 
arrow of Alcestes, blazed splendidly for a moment only, and left no 
permanent lustre. “I rise not,” said he, “with any ambition to add 
to what has been so triumphantly argued hy my hon. friend (Mr. 
Grattan) who made the motion, but with the ambition of being en- 
rolled among the assertors of my country’s liberties. ‘The supremacy 
of the British legislation over this kingdom, I trust, no man has 
daring enough to assert here, though I find a pamphlet, written by 
Sergeant Maynard, is industriously circulated to prove the right of 
L:ngland to legislate ; but his arguments are weak, his facts are un- 
founded, his deductions are false and inconclusive.” After controvert- 
ing the positions of the sergeant one by one, and a magnificent 
eulogy on Molyneaux, he applied himself to the appellate jurisdiction 
of the English peers, which he ever regarded with peculiar displea- 
sure and dissatisfaction. “Tam always happy when I have it in my 
power to join my sentiments with those who support administration. 
[ had rather be the herald of my country’s happiness than the advo- 
cate of her independence. I fear I grow tedious, but I have yet a 
tow observations to make on the appellate jurisdiction of the Lords, 
without the restriction of which Irish liberty will be imperfect ; for 
it we rest satisfied without this right, we will still suffer English laws 
to bind Ireland, which no man in this house or this nation intends 
to do. Will any man who has heard my hon. friend's almost super- 
natural eloquence, suppose that God Almighty has stamped incapacity 
on the Commons of Ireland? And if not on the Commons, on the 
Peers? Ifthe Peers are incapacitated, it is because they are robbed 
of their pris ileges. 1 ask any man who has seen an appeal to the British 
Peers, does he think they are blessed with greater sagacity, with more 
profound w isdom, or a keener discrimination of right and wrong. But 
it is not the Irish Peers alone who are robbed of their rights, the 
Irish people are robbed of justice. As to supporting of government, 
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the indts spensable condition of my support is the full and unqualified 
emancipation of my country. No man who dares aspire to the name 
of Irishman will be content with less. I have disdained—I now dis- 
dain office, and its emoluments. Rank under a virtuous government 
is honourable ; but perish rank—perish office—perish all before the 
prosperity and independence of my country.” The attorney-general 
having proposed an amendment to adjourn the question until the first 
of September, which was, in fact, negativing the resolutions, it was 
resisted, not only by the opposition, but by several country gentlemen 
who generally supported ministers. Burgh’s arguments influenced this 
strong party. He said that a resolution similar to that moved by Mr. 
Grattan already appeared on the face of their journals, in 1641, and 
as the question of adjournment had been moved, he would offer an 
amendment which would conciliate all. “ That there being an equal 
resolution on the books with that now moved, the same may be, for 
that reason, adjourned to the first of September.” Grattan was hard 
pressed by the government to withdraw his motion, but he refused. 
Burgh’s amendment to the attorney-general’s being a truism could 
not be dis yuted, and ministers, though they had a majority, f feared to 
let the question on Burgh’s amendment go before the house ; for if it 
were carried, the Declaration of Right was established, whatever might 
be the fate of Grattan’s motion. The embarrassment was at length ter- 
minated by Burgh’s moving, at half-past six in the morning, that the 
house be adjourned, which was unanimously carried. His conduct 
was a master-stroke of skill. Government sought to negative the 
original motion by having an entry on the C ommons’ Journal, which 
could not be effected without negativing the resolution of 1641. This, 
as we have seen, was distasteful to the general supporters of adminis- 
tration, Foster then moved that it be inserted by way of amendment, 
which was carried by a majority of sixty-seven. ‘This, however, was 
no triumph. It was seen that the question might afterwards be agitated 
ina variety of forms, though it might be defeated from time to time 
by adjournment. By Burgh’s adjournment the proceeding was with- 
drawn without any entry, and the old declaration remained un- 
touched. 
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THE MAIDEN’S GRAVE. 
BY MRS, EDWARD THOMAS. 


Anp felt thou no remorseful pang, 
Shoot sudden through thy breast, 

As slow the solemn death-bell rang 
To signal her to rest ? 

Ah! did not mem’ry then recal 
Her beautiful and fair, 

re she conceal’d beneath that pall 
Her anguish and despair ? 

The freshness of that op’ning flow’r, 
With dewy chasteness bright, 

Before Love's sunless sky did low’r, 
To close it up in night ? 


Ere trom thine heart out burst the tlame 


Volcanic in its glow, 

lo parch—to calcinate with shame ; 
To wither—blight with woe ? 

() cease no more trom sorrowilng, 
For mem’ry will retrace 

The beauty of that buried thing 
Bedeck’d in living grace ! 

And thou shalt wish, but all in vain, 
To win her trom the tomb, 

As none can ever shine again 
From its eternal gloom ! 

ln dreams thine eye, her eye shall mect 
In all its bashtul glow, 

And on thine ear her voice fall sweet, 
So musically low— 

And thou shalt feel the first coy kiss, 
Won with such earnest pray’r, 

The promise, to her heart, of bliss— 
‘To thine, Seduction’s snare ! 

Nought but remorse is left thee now, 
The price of guilty deeds, 

Plucking Hope's garland from thy brow, 
To choke thy heart with weeds 

Its tears thy pallid cheeks that lave — 
Its groans of deep despair— 

May soothe the spirit in the grave, 
Phat thou hast hurried there ! 
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THE SPIRTP OF CONTRADICTION. 
A TALE. 
BY MRS. ABDY. 


Tue first incident that enlivened the domestication of my heroine 
at Somers Town, was a letter from Frederick Huntley, full of vows 
and protestations ; he enclosed it in one to his sister. I shall not 
trouble my readers with the former, but they may perhaps like to 
peruse the latter. 


‘The day after your departure, my dear Isabella, [| went to Mr. 
W ‘more’ s house, and asked to see him, but was told that he was too 
ill to receive company. I then requested to see Mr. Sterling, who 
was with him, and expressed to him my very great regret at what had 
occurred, and my conviction that my sister could only have yielded to 
Miss Wilmore's repeated and pressing entreaties in giving her sanction 
to such a measure. | went on to say, that although I did not know 
my sister's present retreat, I thought a letter from me would reach 
her, and that I should be most h: appy to deliver any conciliatory mes- 
sage which might induce Miss Wilmore to return home. 

“ Mr. Sterling looked at me very suspiciously. ‘You either do 
not know where. your sister and Miss Wilmore are,’ he said, ‘or you 
do; if the former, all your offers of service are of little vail : if’ the 
latter, you ought instantly to be made to declare it.’ 

“I was rather emb: urassed, and stammered about Miss Wilmore 
flying to escape the addresses of an unwelcome suitor. 

‘** How could she tell he would be unwelcome,’ said Mr. Sterling, 
angrily, ‘when she never saw him? I will venture to say that there 
is not a qualification of person or mind, in which he does not excel 
the object of her present fancy.’ 

“ And as he spoke I could not help imagining that he looked at me 
with a very peculiar expresnen of countenance. 

“ «Tam sure,’ I said, «I pity young Mr. Wilmore very much. 

“* Perhaps,’ answered Mr. Sterling, ‘you (and he seemed to me 
to lay a marked stress on the yow) have no need to pity him; he may 
have the money, although he does not have the lady. And now, as | 
am much engaged, I will have the honour of wishing you good 
morning.’ 

“ could not, of course, repeat my visit, but I have means, through 
bribes to the servants, of knowing what passes in the house ; and I 
understand that old Sterling, notwiths tanding his bearish behaviour to 
me, is in reality playing the part of a peace-maker, and endeavouring 
by every argument to induce Mr. Wilmore to solicit the return of his 
daughter, and to promise to receive her w ‘ith affection and cordiality. 


' Continued from vol, xxvii. pp. bY. 
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Mr. Wilmore is actually ill with disappointment and irritation, and 
therefore | hope will be more easily won upon to yield. [have just 
heard that Mr. Wilmore has sent for Parnell the attorney ; I suppose, 
coupling this circumstance w ith Mr. Sterling's intimation about money 
and Horace Wilmore, that it is to put down his nephew for a legacy ; 
if it is only one of a few thousands, I shall not object, but if it should 
be anything of an equal division of property, I shall think twice 
before I proceed farther in the business. I can soon hear all that | 
want to know on the matter from Parnell’s clerk, with whom I am 
intimate. I sometimes think that you were too hasty in inducing me 
to enter into the affair at all, just as I was about to pay my addresses 
to Miss Higginson, the alderman’s daughter, whose money was left 
to her by her grandmother, and cannot be alienated; but I know you 
meant for the best. Unquestionably Selina Wilmore is far preferable 
to Miss Higginson in person, manner, and temper, and if matters 
fall out unluckily in that quarter, I can only return to Miss Higgin- 
son after all. If Mr. Wilmore seems inclined to extend the olive- 
branch, I shall run up to London, and be the bearer of the joyful 
news myself.” 


The intelligence conveyed in this letter was quite as satisfactory as 
Miss Huntley had anticipated; she had never expected that Mr. 
Wilmore would yield at first ; it was something to find that he had not 
pronounced any violent and alarming anathemas on his child, and that 
he permitted Sterling to speak in her favour; then the fact of his ill- 
ness showed his affection for Selina; the legacy to the nephew would 
serve as a peace-offering to that young gentleman’s disappointed feel- 
ings; in short, all was going on quite as well as could be reasonably 
hoped. Mrs. Huntley took a similar view of the matter, and pro- 


ceeded in high spirits to make active preparations for the reception of 


a few friends, whom she had invited to dine with her on the following 
day, wishing, to use her own words, that her future daughter-in-law 
“might see that she knew how to entertain company in a genteel 
way, although she was so sadly taken by surprise on her first 
arrival.” 

The party took place ; the dinner was served with the proverbial 
profusion of a miser's feast; the most remarkable dish in it was a 
roast chicken, occupying the place of “bodkin” between two boiled 
ones, and the most elegant decoration of the table consisted of nose- 
gays of stocks and wall-flowers, (bought at the door that morning,) 
laid by the plate of every guest, in imitation of the greenhouse bow- 
quets which Mrs. Huntley had heard were wont to lend their fragrance 
to patrician banquets. 

A gentleman of good fortune was of the party, who twelve years 
ago had been a flirt of Isabella Huntley's, and had been considered, 
in the colloquial language of those classes, “ not to have behaved well 
to her ” He seemed, however, on the present occasion so struck by 
the improvement of her manners, and the elegance of her dress, as 
to be inclined to behave very well to her in future; he was unre: 
mitting in his attentions towards her during the evening, and made 
an appointment to come and play duets with her the ensuing 


morning, 
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He was punctual to his time. Selina seated herself with a book at 
the window, and Mr. Ramsden and Miss Huntley played several 
duets, after which Miss Huntley was sure Mr. Ramsden could 
execute something by himself; and Mr. Ramsden forthwith took his 
violin, and executed several squeaking, scraping quadrille tunes, paus- 
ing between each to refresh himself and enlighten his auditors by 
uttering divers highly animated, but rather severe criticisms on the 
perform: inces of Mori and Paganini. Miss Huntley, attired in a most 
becoming morning cap, reclined in an arm-chair ina graceful attitude ; 
she had studied with admirable success how best to copy the glance 
and air of Mary Queen of Scots, in the print which represents her as 
pensively listening to the music of Chatelar, and she contemph: ited 
the hard-featured, bald-headed Mr. Ramsden with a look in which 
gratified amateurship scemed to mingle with womanly tenderness. 

In the midst of this scene of harmony and good- will, the postman’s 
double knock sounded at the door, anda letter was delivered to Miss 
Iluntley. It was directed in rrederick Huntley's hand, and bore the 
London postmark. Miss Huntley was delighted ; Frederick was in 
London, therefore it was evident that Mr. Wilmore had actu: lly ex- 
tended the olive-branch. Much, however, as Isabella was interested 
in the love affair of her brother and her pupil, she was not inclined to 
neglect the progress of her own, or to shorten her interview with Mr. 
Ramsden. Accordingly ome held out the letter to Selina with the 
seal unbroken, and said, “ Take this into your own room, my love, 
and read it. I think I am prophetess enough to assure you that it 
contains good news.” 

She then turned to Mr. Ramsden, and begged that he would give 
her “ one more sweet air.” The gentleman immediately complied, 
and the shrill sounds of 


** The days that we went gipsying a long time ago,” 


pursued Selina in her ascent to her room. 
Frederick Huntley's letter was as follows : — 


“My pear SISTER, 

‘IT have got away from Cheltenham as fast as I could; all hopes 
are at an end with old Wilmore. Parnell’s clerk told me the whole 
history; he has not altered his will, but has burnt it, and has ordered 
a deed of conveyance to be drawn out, by which he makes over to his 
nephew, beyond his own power to recall, the whole of his property, 
merely reserving to himself a life interest in half of the annual income. 
It is invested in the hands of trustees, and he carefully guards, by 

various provisions and restrictions, against every possibility of Horace 
Wilmore returning any part of the money to Selina, if, indeed, he 
should be fool enough to wish to do so. Before I let Cheltenham, 1 
wrote a few lines to Mr. Wilmore, acquainting him with the present 
address of his daughter ; therefore I conclude you will soon be relieved 
from the burden of her company. I write, instead of coming to you, 
on two accounts ; first, because, under present circumstances, it would 
be awkward for the to meet with Selina, and secondly, because I wish 
to lose no time in making my peace with Miss Ilieginson, who, I 
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understand, has deeply resented my late neglect. You will lose old 
Wilmore’s recommendation, but you need not care; your late patroness, 
Viscountess Hautonville, will speak highly in your favour, and people 
in the present day think much more of a testimony which comes 
from one of the aristocracy than they do of all that twenty com- 
moners can say. -P 
« Ever your affectionate brother. 

“ P. S.—Will you be so very kind as to send me at the earliest op: 
portunity, the * Loves of the Angels,’ and ‘ Songs of the Boudoir * 
| wish to lend them to Miss Higginson.” 


Mr. Ramsden took his departure in about a quarter of an hour, 
having first executed “ The Rose of Allandale,” ‘ Do you ever think 
of me. Love 2” and “ The Banks of the Blue Moselle ;” for all which 
he received the warm thanks and praises of his fair auditress. 

As soon as Miss Huntley heard the street-door close, she ran up 
stairs to hear the particulars of Selina’s recall; eager to 


‘* Enjoy the triumph, and partake the gale ;” 


She found, however, her pupil extended on the bed, in an agony of 
tears; and, as she could not obtain any answer from her but sobs and 
lamentations, she was obliged to have recourse to the open letter, 
which lay by her side. Having read it through, she coolly advised 
Selina “ not to cry about troubles which could not be helped; that, no 
doubt, her papa would come or send for her in a day or two, and 
that everything would go on just the same as ever.” 

Poor Selina had never before had ‘an opportunity of seeing how 
heroically her governess could bear the misfortunes of others; but 
she was not to be reasoned into the belief, that the loss of her lover 
and her fortune were such common-place occurrences, that every- 
thing would go on just as well without them, and she sobbed more 
violently than ever. 

Miss Huntley descended into the kitchen, where she found her 
exemplary mother calculating how many days her family could be 
supported on the remains of the late banquet, and imparted the sad 
tidings to her. 

Mrs. Huntley bestowed a sharp lecture on her daughter, for her 
officious * meddling and making,” declaring that she had never liked 
the plan from the first, and had always foreseen how it would turn out. 
She then expressed an earnest hope that Selina might soon be fetched 
away ; and concluded with a hint, that Mr. Wilmore ought not to 
object to pay for his daughter's board during the few days which she 
had passed at Somers Town; a hint, however, which was negatived 
by her daughter, who said that she despised anything mean, and 
that Selina had amply earned the accommodation she had received 
by giving her a beautiful emerald ring the day before, of the value of 
forty guineas. 

Mr. Wilmore did not come or send that day, and three successive 
days wore heavily away. Mrs. Huntley began to talk about the 
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burden of an additional inmate in a family, and to drop some obscure 


hints that a teacher was wanted in a neighbouring seminary, and 
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Isabella passed several hours of every day in netting an exquisite white 
silk scart, which she told all inquirers was for her dear young friend 
Miss Higginson. Selina was thoroughly wretched. Immediately 
after she ‘had recovered from the shock she had sustained through 
the perusal of Frederick Huntley’s letter, she had written feelingly 
and penitentially to her father, entreating to be allowed to return 
home ; and even an angry answer would have been less wounding to 
her mind than his contemptuous silence. 

On the fifth day from Selina’s degradation in the favour of the 
Somers Town coterie, the hot, hurried maid-of-all-work announced 
that a gentleman wished to speak with Miss Wilmore ; she eagerly 
obeyed the summons, and was not only willing to encounter the 
frowning aspect of her father, but would even have endured the sight 
of the once dreaded Horace Wilmore. She saw neither of these- 
her visiter was Mr. Sterling; and, exhausted and humbled by her late 
troubles, she threw herself into his arms, and burst into tears. llow 
different were her thoughts and words, at this moment, from those of 
the flippant girl, full of vanity and self-will, to whom 1 introduced 
my readers in the opening scene of my narrative! Short lessons are 
often the most impressive ones; and the few days that Selina had 
been a pupil in the school of adversity, had done more to improve her 
understanding and amend her character, than all the years which she 
had passed at Mrs. Uppingham’s fashionable establishment, crowned 
by the finishing instructions of Isabella Huntley. 

“Tam truly grateful to you, dear Mr. Sterling, for coming to see 
me,” she said; “is my father well? do you think he will receive me 
with kindness 7” 

“ Your father is well in health,” replied Mr. Sterling, “but I re- 
gret to say, my poor girl, that you have nothing to expect from his 
kindness ; he has read your letter, but he refuses to answer it, or to 
receive you into his house. Horace Wilmore has warmly united with 
myself in endeavouring to prevail upon him to rescind his determina- 
tion, but the spirit of contradiction is too active in him for our efforts 
to succeed in dislodging. You have opposed and circumvented him, 
and he says you must undergo the consequences.” 

“T must not complain,” said Selina, “ Ihave deserved my fate ; 
my conduct has been indiscreet as a woman, inexcusable as a daugh- 
ter; but, oh! Mr. Sterling, what a prospect is before me! where 
am I to seek for protection, where am I to turn for a home ?” 

“To my house, dear Selina,” answered Mr. Sterling; “ to the 
society and friendship of my good wife and kind-hearted daughters, 
who I am sure will all succeed in gaining your favourable opinion, 
when Miss Huntley is no longer with you to exercise her ingenuity 
in prejudicing you against those who have alw ays wished to love and 
serve you. Your father, I think, will ere Jong relent, and receive 
you back again; but his fortune, alas! he has put out of his own 
power to bestow upon you. I confess I am angry with him for his 
conduct.” 

“So might I have been in former days,” said Selina; “ but I am 
now so angry with myself, for my own faults, that I have pity and 
excuses to spare for those of other people. May I accompany you 
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immediately, Mr. Sterling? Every moment is an age to me that | 
spend under the roof of these detestable people. —_ 

Mr. Sterling could hardly restrain a smile, as he assured Selina 
that he should be happy in her company without further delay ; and 
she ran up stairs to make her easy preparations, and to take a cold, 
formal leave of Mrs. Huntley and her daughters. | She returned to 
Isabella a little gold brooch, containing her hair, which she had lately 
presented her. Miss Huntley made no objection to receive it, think- 
ing in her own mind that it would be a nice gift for dear Miss Hig- 
ginson; but she did not copy Selina’s example, in returning to her 
the emerald ring, of which honourable mention has already been 
made. 

Selina felt rather embarrassed and uncomfortable when she pre- 
sented herself before Mrs. Sterling and her daughters, but they tried, 
by every means in their power, to dispel her uneasiness. She was 
immediately treated as one of the family, and she was deeply im- 
pressed by the sight of their domestic peace, affectionate good-nature, 
and pleasant round of useful occupations. Selina had a great facility 
in accommodating herself to the habits and pursuits of those around 
her. In her companionship with Miss Huntley, this pliability of mind 
had been a great disadvantage to her; but now she seemed to imbibe 
not only the tastes of her kind friends, but the principles which 
brought them into action. She listened to Mr. Sterling, as he read 
the Scriptures morning and night to his family, withthe earnest wish to 
improve by what she heard; and she thought that had she been 
earlier impressed with the importance of those sacred records, she 
should not have been so easily tempted to violate the precepts incul- 
cated in them. She derived much benefit from the cheerful good 
sense and general knowledge of Mrs. Sterling, and she soon loved 
her daughters as sisters; they were both amiable and affectionate 
girls, but Elizabeth, the eldest, was something more ; she had a fine 
natural understanding, and possessed powers of conversation which 
amply atoned for her moderate execution on the piano, and limited 
acquaintance with foreign languages; and Selina, when engaged 
in animated and interesting discourse with her, often wondered that 
she had ever thought Isabella Huntley clever and entertaining. 

Selina had resided about three months with the Sterlings, when 
Mr. Sterling one morning entered the room where she was sitting 
alone. 

‘* I wish to prepare you, dear Selina,” he said, “for a visiter 
whom we expect to pass some time with us; you will, probably, feel 
rather uncomfortable in meeting him at first, but it is greatly on your 
account that I have invited him. None have such influence over 
your father as himself; none would be so likely to succeed in per- 
suading him to extend his forgiveness to you, when empowered to 
convey to him the account which he would be full 
of your improved character and _ habits. 
llorace Wilmore.” 

_ Selina’s cheek crimsoned: she would joyfully have avoided the 
sight of her rejected suitor, but she felt that she had no right to 
dictate to her kind benefactor what visiters he should receive in his 
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own house; and she calmly and meekly acquiesced in his opinion, 
that it would be most desirable to employ any likely means to bring 
about a reconciliation with her father. 

Horace Wilmore came, and the first sight of him convinced Selina 
that he was a great deal handsomer than Frederick Huntley ; his 
manner to herself was marked with uncommon delicacy; he never 
alluded to former events, but behaved to her just with the courtesy 
and easy good breeding which he would have displayed to any other 
young lady staying in ‘Mr. Sterling's house. His address was remark- 
ably g good, his ‘mind well stored with useful and entertaining informa- 
tion, ‘and Selina soon began to wish more vehe ‘mently than ever that 
she could retrace the past, and to dislike singing one of her favourite 
songs, ** Weep for what thou’st lost, love!” because the title was but 
too applicable to her own situation. 

Selina, however, was no longer the romantic, impassioned girl, 
incapable of concealing or controlling her feelings. She confided 
her increasing interest in Horace Wilmore to no one; and, indeed, 
would scarcely acknowledge it to herself. She was one day sitting 
alone, when morning visiters were announced. After some desultory 
conversation, one of the ladies remarked, “ I suppose the wedding 
will take place before long ?” 

Selina inquired her meaning. 

“ Surely you are aware,” replied she, “ of the engagement be- 
tween your cousin and Elizabeth Sterling. I assure you it is gene- 
rally talked about; and he must, doubtle ‘ss, have some powerful at- 
traction here, otherwise he would not prolong his stay so many 
weeks.” 

It was fortunate for Selina that Horace Wilmore entered at this 
moment, for she felt that she should have been unable to have an- 
swered with tolerable self-possession. Selina carefully noticed the 
conduct of Horace Wilmore after this conversation, but his attentions 
were so equi ally divided between the Misses Sterling and herself, that 
she failed in detecting any particular devotion to E lizabeth; he cer- 

tainly had once given the latter a carnation, which Selina had been 
instructed by Miss Iluntley was equivalent to a declaration of love ; 
but as neither Horace Wilmore nor Elizabeth Sterling were versed 
in the language of flowers, the gift was presented without trepida- 
tion, and received without a blush. 

“IT have been having a long conversation with Horace Wilmore 
this morning,” said Mr. Sterling, joining Selina in her thoughtful and 
solitary stroll round the garden of the square; “ the subject of our 
interview was matrimonial.” 


“That I can well understand,” replied Selina ; “and dear Eliza- 
beth and Horace Wilmore will have my warmest wishes for their best 
happiness ; they are worthy of each other; I cannot speak more 


highly in favour of either of them.” 

“T must now, ' pursued Mr. Sterling, “ address you ona less agree- 
able subject than marriage, although, by the way, marriage is consi- 
dered a very melancholy “subject by the writer who talks so prettily 
of going 2 9 
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‘To see that saddest sight of all—a gay and girlish thing 
Lay aside her maiden gladness for a name and for aring: 


Horace Wilmore has lately written to your father, speaking of you 
in the terms of commendation which you now so justly merit. Ile 
received an answer this morning. I lament to say that Mr. Wilmore 
is obdurate ; he is still determined to cast you off” _ 

“ [| must resign myself to what I so well deserve, replied Selina, 
hastily passing her hand across her eyes; “ but I must not longer 
remain a burden on you, dear, generous Mr. Sterling. Having so 
lately learned to govern myself, I cannot presume to think myself 
fitted to be a governess to others, but perhaps I might be able to 
obtain a situation as companion.” — . 

“ We are in no hurry to lose your society, Selina ; but this aforesaid 
matrimonial scheme will put another home at your command. 

“IT understand you,” said Selina, slightly colouring ; ‘* you mean 
that when Elizabeth is married to my cousin, she will be so kind as to 
wish me to live with her. I am obliged to her for the offer, but I had 
much rather remain with you till I can gain some permanent situation.” 

“ You are quite wrong in your conjecture ; Elizabeth is not going 
to be married; and if she were, I do not believe that she would invite 
you or any one else to live with her. Elizabeth has very good com- 
mon sense, and knows, as all sensible people do, that a third person 
residing in the house of a married couple, must be either unnecessary, 
troublesome, or dangerous. I have warned you of several perils in 
your short voyage through life, Selina; I now warn you how you 
strike upon the rock of taking a permanent inmate into your house 
when you are a married woman.” 

“Tam not very likely to have the opportunity of doing so; but 
surely you told me that Horace Wilmore had been making proposals 
to you for Elizabeth ?” 

‘* I told you no such thing, my dear; you told me so, and I did not 
contradict you; but the truth is, Horace Wilmore has been making 
proposals to me for yourself. Are you inclined to accept him, or shall 
[ order a postchaise, that you may take a second trip to avoid him ?” 

“QO, Mr. Sterling, do not remind me of my past folly! [prefer 
Horace Wilmore to any one whom I have ever seen; but I am _ con- 
scious that Lam unworthy of him. Let me explain to you the whole 
of my feelings on the subject.” 

“ You are very kind, my dear; but I happen to be exceedingly 
busy just now, and cannot well spare the time. Horace Wilmore is 
at this moment knocking at our door ; let us go in, and I dare say, if 
you explain the whole of your feelings on the subject to him, he will 
give you a very patient hearing.” 


Mr. Wilmore was seated in his luxurio 
ham ; 
a number of new 
betore him, and a tr 
Wilmore, however, 


us drawing-room at Chelten- 
Solas, ottomans, and easy chairs were scattered about the room, 
publications were placed on one end of the table 
ay of exquisite refreshments on the other. Mr. 
was unhappy. He had shown his power. he had 
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cast off his offending daughter, he had enriched his nephew with the 
fortune which he had hoped to have bestowed on him as a son-in-law, 
he had silenced all the remonstrances of his old friend Sterling—but 
still he felt unhappy. He had occasional twinges of gout and ocea- 
sional twinges of conscience, and he thought that if he had always 
behaved kindly to his daughter, the former would have been soothed 
by a gentle, affectionate companion, and the latter would not have 
existed at all. While he was occupied in some paintul reflections of 
this kind, a knock at the door was heard, and Mr. Sterling was shortly 
after announced. Wilmore at this moment felt the truth of the line, 


‘ There’s no friend like a very old friend ;” 


he jumped up, shook Sterling w armly by the hand, and said he w: 
truly glad to see him. * I suppose, ‘he proceeded to say, * that you 
have a sad troublesome i inmate in my undutiful girl?” 

“ Very far from it,” answered Sterling ; “6 she has quite won the 
hearts of all my family, and I flatter myself her intimate friendship 
with my eldest daughter Elizabeth has undone all the harm which 
she received during her companionship with Miss Huntley.” 

Ah! by the way,” said Mr. Wilmore, * report tells me that my 
seals w is likely to be married to your daughter Elizabeth.” 

And he sighed heavily as he spoke, feeling that although Elizabeth 
might be a very excellent girl, it was not exactly suits ible ths at, while 
he had a daughter living, his wealth should centre in the descendants 
of any other woman. 

* Pray,” asked Mr. Sterling, “ has rumour also told you that your 
daughter has a lover ?” 

A lover!” repeated Mr. Wilmore, sarcastically ; “ some fellow 
like Frederick Huntley, | suppose, whose lov e will be cured the mo- 
ment he hears of the deed of conveyance ! 

“ You do him injustice ; he Aas heard of the deed of conveyance, 
he knows all the particulars of it, but he is truly attached to Selina, 
and is not only willing but anxious to receive her as a portionle Ss 
bride. As to any resemblance in his character to that of Frederick 
Huntley, I assure you that you need not apprehend it. I believe that 
although you have hada few trifling differences with me on minor 
points, you do me the justice to place some trust in my discernment 
and judgment ; ; and I give you my honour, that had the young man 
who has offered himself’ to your daughter made proposals to either of 
mine, I should have considered such a mateh far beyond any expecta- 
tions that I have ever entertained for them.” 

A pause ensued; Mr. Wilmore looked disconcerted. “ I, alas!” 
said he, “ have deprived myself of the power of receiving such a man 
as a son-in-law ought to be received. Is not Selina very angry with 
me on account of the deed of conveyance ?” 

“ No; indeed you wrong her; she is so deeply humbled with the 
sense of her trangressions, that she considers all you have done nothing 
more than a just and deserved retribution for them. She laments 
feelingly your refusal to see her or to write to her; but the deed of 
conveyance, I am certain, occupies but a very slight share in her 
sorrow, 
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“ | will see her, however,” exclaimed Mr. Wilmore ; “ poor, dear 
Selina! I have not shown to her the patience and forbearance of a 
father ; she must indeed be an improved character, if she “an feel for 
me anything of the duty and affection of a daughter. Happily I have 
reserved to myself the half of my income, and I will make a future 
provision for her and her disinterested husband by means of a life 
insurance. , 

“ That is very kind of you,” said Mr. Sterling, drily ;* but, consider- 
ing your age, your constitution, and your long residence ina warm cli- 
mate, I should surmise the insurance offices would be apt to demand 
rather a more extravagant premium than you would be inclined to 
pay.” 

“ Then,” cried Mr. Wilmore, “ my daughter and her husband shall 
share my home and my income while I live, and when I die, I feel 
sure that my generous nephew, Horace Wilmore, will restore to her 
a part of the property of which I have so unwarrantably deprived her. 

“TI doubt not his readiness to do so; but do you remember how 
anxiously and laboriously you consulted with Mr. Parnell as to the 
best way of preventing him from doing it? You fenced him round 
with so many restrictions, that should he attempt to make over any 
part of the money settled on him to Selina, or any children she might 
have, he would only succeed in forfeiting it himself, without being 
able to secure it to her.” 

‘“ Yes,” answered Mr. Wilmore, “ I remember it well. I took all 
the pains in my power irrevocably to injure the poor, thoughtless girl, 
who, as the event has proved, only required good training to become 
a valuable member of society; and if it will be any satisfaction to 
you, Sterling, | am quite ready to acknowledge myself a perverse, 
self-willed old man.” 

“It is a very great satisfaction to me to hear you own it,” said 
Sterling, “and I shall now lose no time in introducing you to one who 
is quite ready to avow herself a perverse, self-willed young lady, and 
also to the lover, who, with all her failings, is quite ready to take her 
‘ for better for worse.’ ” 

Mr. Sterling left the room fora few minutes, and then returned with 
Selina and Horace Wilmore, who had entered the house with him, and 
had been waiting in an adjoining apartment. Selina sank on her 
knees before Mr. Wilmore; he raised her up, and clasped her to his 
heart, and, for the first time, the father and daughter met and felt 
towards each other as they ought to do. 

After the first joyous congratulations and explanations were over, 
Mr. Wilmore said to his nephew—“ How much have we to thank 
you tor, Horace! your excellent conduct has done away with the ill 
effect of all our faults and absurdities. Selina and I were mere pup- 
pets, acting under the guidance of the Spirit of Contradiction—how 
happy that you were totally free from such a ruler !” 

“ Do not praise me more than I deserve, my dear uncle,” said 
Horace Wilmore ; “ I think I have shown the Spirit of Contradiction 
much more decidedly than you or Selina, and moreover have contrived 
to get my own way much better. I felt deeply concerned and wounded 
when you presented me with the deed of conveyance, by which you 
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enriched me at the expense of your daughter. I pondered long and 
hopelessly how I could possibly evade the restrictions by which you 
and your solicitor had so dexterously contrived to fetter my liber ‘ality. 

It is said that ‘ love laughs at locksmiths,’ and I determined to com- 
pel him to perform a still more difficult feat, and to make him ¢ laugh 
at lawyers ! Accordingly I resolved that Selina, and I trust her de- 

scendants, should enjoy the whole of the possessions that you so muni- 
ficently bestowed upon me. _ I still persevere in my resolution; and if 
you and Mr. Parnell think fit to visit me, in consequence, with all the 
rigour of the law, I shall, like the criminals of old, take refuge at the 
altar, and set at nought all the enactments and provisions of your 
deed of conveyance, under the shelter of that holy fane where I say 
to my beloved Selina, ¢ with all my worldly goods I thee endow.’ 
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SOCIAL INFLUENCE OF DEMOCRACY.! 


Tue world has been inundated with writings upon America, to an 
extent that may well bewilder the reader, and which would even 
make the subject nauseous, had it not been that, among the mass of 
mediocrity, Monsieur Tocqueville’s work had appeared as distinct 
from, and superior to, the rest, as is the towering and graceful steeple 
rising majestically from a mud-built village. When this clear-seeing 
and philosophical Frenchman before spoke, it was acknowledged, with 
a consent almost universal, that he understood his subject, that he 
had examined it with accuracy and without prejudice; that from 
the capacious range of his mind he could not only collect, but com- 
bine ; and that, whilst he was careful as to detail, he well knew how 
to give the public a general and satisfactory view of the whole. 

It might naturally be supposed that we should refer, at least, to 
other authors on America, and contrast their drivelling, their imper- 
tinence, and their shallow flippancy, with the manly, scrutinizing, and 
impartial observations of our author; but the office would be super- 
fluous—their works were mostly written in a dishonest spirit, and for 
transient and party purposes ; they have had their hour, and truly it 
was a short one, and are now very justly forgotten, or only remem- 
bered as a means of throwing contempt upon those who produced 
them. Ilow different to all this were the first two volumes of the 
disquisition of which the publication that we are now noticing is the 
sequel! They really are the only standard work upon America, and 
they only, deserve to be so. 

In the former volumes, Monsieur Tocqueville confined himself prin- 
cipally to facts, and observations intimately connected with them. In 
the continuation now before us, he has reasoned deeply and accurately 
upon his premises, and produced a complete series of grand _ political 
lectures, evolving many new truths, dispelling still more errors, and 
clearly pointing out what is hurtful and what is wholesome in the 
two antagonist principles of government—the aristocratic and the 
democratic. 

The author's first book treats on the “Influence of Democracy on 
Opinion in the United States,” and he thus ably opens his subject. 


** I think that in no country in the civilised world is less attention paid 

to philosophy than in the United States. The Americans have no philo- 
sophical school of their own; and they care but little for all the schools 
into which Europe is divided, the very names of which are scarcely 
known to them. 
“* Nevertheless it is easy to perceive that almost all the inhabitants of 
the [ nited States conduct their understanding in the same manner, and 
govern it by the same rules; that is to say, that without ever having 
taken the trouble to define the rules of a philosophical method, they are 
m possession of one common to the whole people. 
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« To evade the bondage of system and habit, of family-maxims, class- 
opinions, and, in some degree, of national prejudices; to accept tradi- 
tion only as a means of information, and existing facts only as a lesson 
used in doing otherwise and doing better; to seek the reason of things 
for oneself, and in oneself alone ; to tend to results without being bound 
to means, and to aim at substance through the form ;—such are the 
principal characteristics of what I shall call the philosophical method of 
the Americans. 

“ But I go further, and if I seek amongst these characteristics that 
which predominates over and includes almost all the rest, I discover, 
that in most of the operations of the mind, each American appeals to the 
individual exercise of his own understanding alone, 

** America is therefore one of the countries in the world where philo- 
sophy is least studied, and where the precepts of Descartes are best 
applied. Nor is this surprising. The Americans do not read the works 
of Descartes, because their social condition deters them from speculative 
studies ; but they follow his maxims, because this very social condition 
naturally disposes their understanding to adopt them.” 


And, after further argument in the same strain, he comes to this 
conclusion— 


“T believe that the men who will live under the new forms of society 
will make frequent use of their private judgment; but I am far from 
thinking that they will often abuse it.” 


He next proceeds to the important subject of the principal source 
of belief among democratic nations, and he thinks that 


“When the ranks of society are unequal, and men unlike each other 
in condition, there are some individuals invested with all the power of 
superior intelligence, learning, and enlightenment, whilst the multitude 
is sunk in ignorance and prejudice. Men living at these aristocratic pe- 
riods are therefore naturally induced to shape their opinions by the supe- 
rior standard of a person or a class of persons, whilst they are averse to 
recognise the infallibility of the mass of the people. 

“ The contrary takes place in ages of equality. The nearer the citi- 
zens are drawn to the common level of an equal and similar condition, 
the less prone does each man become to place implicit faith in a certain 
man or a certain class of men. But his readiness to believe the multi- 
tude increases, and opinion is more than ever mistress of the world, Not 
only is common opinion the only guide which private judgment retains 
amongst a democratic people, but amongst such a people it possesses a 
power infinitely beyond what it has elsewhere. At periods of equality, 
men have no faith in one another, by reason of their common resem- 
blance ; but this very resemblance gives them almost unbounded confi- 
dence in the judgment of the public ; for it would not seem probable, as 
they are all endowed with equal means of judging, but that the greater 
truth should go with the greater number.” 


And he finishes this division of his argument with the following pithy 
sentence :— 


“« For myself, when I feel the hand of power lie heavy on my brow, I 
care but little to know who oppresses me; and I am not the more 
disposed to pass beneath the yoke, because it is held out to me by the 
arms of a million men.” 


M. Tocqueville then inquires, “ Why the Americans display more 
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readiness, and more taste for general ideas, than their forefathers the 
English ?” and this question he profoundly and metaphysically con- 
siders; and these and similar objects occupy him until the sixth chap- 
ter, when he proceeds to consider the momentous fact of the « Pro- 
gress of Roman Catholicism in the United States.” We give the 
whole chapter. 


“ America is the most democratic country in the world, and it is at 
the same time (according to reports worthy of belief) the country in 
which the Roman Catholic religion makes most progress. At first sight 
this is surprising. atm at aE 

“ Two things must here be accurately distinguished: equality inclines 
men to wish to form their own opinions ; but, on the other hand, it im. 
bues them with the taste and the idea of unity, simplicity, and impar- 
tiality in the power which governs society. Men living in democratic 
ages are therefore very prone to shake off all religious authority : but it 
they consent to subject themselves to any authority of this kind, they 
choose at least that it should be single and uniform. Religious powers 
not radiating from a common centre are naturally repugnant to their 
minds; and they almost as readily conceive that there should be no reli- 
gion, as that there should be several. 

«At the present time, more than at any preceding one, Roman Catho- 
lics are seen to lapse into infidelity, and Protestants to be converted to 
Roman Catholicism. If the Roman Catholic faith be considered within 
the pale of the church, it would seem to be losing ground ; without that 
vale, to be gaining it. Nor is this circumstance difficult of explanation. 
Che men of our days are naturally little disposed to believe; but, as soon 
as they have any religion, they immediately find in themselves a latent 
propensity which urges them unconsciously towards Catholicism. Many 
of the doctrines and the practices of the Romish church astonish them ; 
but they feel a secret admiration for its discipline, and its great unity 
attracts them. If Catholicism could at length withdraw itself from the 
volitical animosities to which it has given rise, I have hardly any doubt 
mut that the same spirit of the age, which appears to be so opposed 
to it, would become so favourable as to admit of its great and sudden 
advancement. 

* One of the most ordinary weaknesses of the human intellect is to 
seek to reconcile contrary principles, and to purchase peace at the ex- 
pense of logic. Thus there have ever been, and will ever be, men who, 
after having submitted some portion of their religious belief to the prin- 
ciple of authority, will seek to exempt several other parts of their faith 
from its influence, and to keep their minds floating at random between 
liberty and obedience. But I am inclined to believe that the number of 
these thinkers will be less in democratic than in other ages; and that 
our posterity will tend more and more to a single division into two parts, 


—some relinquishing Christianity entirely, and others returning to the 
bosom of the Church of Rome.” 


j Atter which he proves that the principle of equality suggests to the 
Americans the idea of the indefinite perfectibility of m: 
set e idea of the indefinite perfectibility of man, and, in 
ustration, quotes the following pertinent anecdote :— 
* T accost an American sailor 
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tally and on a particular subject from aman of rude attainments, I re- 
cognise the general and systematic idea upon which a great people directs 
all its concerns. 


This is certainly a triumph for democracy. 


* Aristocratic nations are naturally too apt to narrow the scope of 
human pertectibility,; democratic nations to expand it beyond compass.” 


Our author objects that the Americans have no poetry, and very 
little literature, and that, when they acquire the one, and extend the 
other, both will be of an inferior description to those produced in aris- 
tocratic countries. The arguments in favour of this opinion are too 
long and too continuous to be quoted. The same remark must be 
applied to the dissertation concerning the spirit in which the Ame- 
ricans cultivate the arts. 

Thus he speaks upon their trade in literature. 


‘Democracy not only infuses a taste for letters among the tradin 
classes, but introduces a trading spirit into literature. 

* In aristocracies, readers are fastidious, and few in number; in demo- 
cracies, they are far more numerous, and far less diflicult to please. The 
consequence is, that among aristocratic nations no one can hope to suc- 
ceed without immense exertions, and that these exertions may bestow a 
great deal of fame, but can never earn much money; whilst, among de- 
mocratic nations, a writer may flatter himself that he will obtain at a 
cheap rate a meagre reputation and a large fortune. For this purpose he 
need not be admired, it is enough that he is liked. 

‘* The ever-increasing crowd of readers, and their continual craving 
for something new, insures the sale of books which nobody much 
esteems. 

‘* In democratic periods the public frequently treat authors as kings 
do their courtiers ; they enrich, and they despise them. What more is 
needed by the venal souls which are born in courts, or which are worthy 
to live there? 

‘* Democratic literature is always infested with a tribe of writers who 
look upon letters as a mere trade; and for some few great authors who 
adorn it, you may reckon thousands of idea-mongers.” 


We have no space to dwell upon the discussion on the drama, and 
the historians of democracies, however inviting they be. They must 
be well studied by the reader, and he will be amply rewarded for his 
pains. The second book of the third volume treats of “ The In- 
tluence of Democracy on the Feelings of Americans.” People will 
see that equality and freedom are not the same. 


“The advantages which freedom brings are only shown by length ot 
time; and it is always easy to mistake the cause in which they originate. 
The advantages of equality are instantaneous, and they may constantly 
be traced from their source. 

* Political liberty bestows exalted pleasures, from time to time, upon 
a certain number of citizens. Equality every day confers a number of 
small enjoyments on every man. The charms of equality are every 
instant felt, and are within the reach of all: the noblest hearts are not 
insensible to them, and the most vulgar souls exult in them. The passion 
which equality engenders must therefore be at once strong and general. 
Men cannot enjoy political liberty unpurchased by some sacrifices, and 
they never obtain it without great exertions. But the pleasures of equa- 
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lity are self-proffered ; each of the petty incidents of life seems to occa. 
sion them, and in order to taste them nothing is required but to live. 

«‘ Democratic nations are at all times fond of equality, but there are 
certain epochs at which the passion they entertain for it swells to the 
height of fury. This occurs at the moment when the old social system, 
long menaced, completes its own destruction after a last intestine struggle, 
and when the barriers of rank are at length thrown down. At such 
times men pounce upon equality as their booty, and they cling to it as 
some precious treasure which they fear to lose. The passion for equality 
penetrates on every side into men’s hearts, expands there, and fills them 
entirely, Tell them not that by this blind surrender of themselves to an 
exclusive passion, they risk their dearest interests: they are deaf. Show 
them not freedom escaping from their grasp, whilst they are looking an- 
other way: they are blind—or rather, they can discern but one sole ob- 
ject to be desired in the universe. 

« What I have said is applicable to all democratic nations: what I am 
about to say concerns the French alone Amongst most modern nations, 
and especially amongst all those of the continent of Europe, the taste 
and the idea of freedom only began to exist and to extend itself at the 
time when social conditions were tending to equality, and as a consequence 
of that very equality. Absolute kings were the most efficient levellers 
of ranks amongs their subjects. Amongst these nations equality preceded 
freedom: equality was therefore a fact of some standing, when freedom 
was still a novelty: the one had already created customs, opinions, and 
laws belonging to it, when the other, alone and for the first time, came 
into actual existence. Thus the latter was still only an affair of opinion 
and of taste, whilst the former had already crept into the habits of the 
people, possessed itself of their manners, and given a particular turn to 
the smallest actions in their lives. Can it be wondered that the men of 
our own time prefer the one to the other? 

«1 think that democratic communities have a natural taste for free- 
dom: left to themselves, they will seek it, cherish it, and view any pri- 
vation of it with regret. But for equality, their passion is ardent, insa- 
tiable, incessant, invincible : they call for equality in freedom ; and if they 
cannot obtain that, they still call for equality in slavery. They will 
endure poverty, servitude, barbarism,—but they will not endure aris- 
tocracy. 

‘“* This is true at all times, and especially true in our own. All men 
and all powers seeking to cope with this irresistible passion, will be 
overthrown and destroyed by it. In our age, freedom cannot be esta- 
blished without it, and despotism itself cannot reign without its sup- 
port. 


here are a multitude of topics of the most paramount conse- 
quence, that from want of space we must totally omit noticing, but 
they bear pointedly and strongly on the best interests of mankind. 


Ihe following chapter is stringent in many points, and will tell at 
home widely. 


‘* I do not propose to speak of those political associations by the aid 
of which men endeavour to defend themselves against the despotic influ- 
ence of a majority, or against the aggressions of regal power. ‘That 
subject I have already treated. If each citizen did not learn in propor- 
tion as he individually becomes more feeble and consequently more inca- 
pable of preserving his freedom single-handed, to combine with his 
tellow-citizens for the purpose of defending it, it is clear that tyranny 


would unavoidably increase together with equality 
vi am eT . ’ . 4 . “f . . 
Phose associations only which are formed in civil life, without refer- 
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ence to political objects, are here adverted to. The political associations 
which exist in the United States are only a single feature in the midst of 
the immense assemblage of associations in that country. Americans of 
all ages, all conditions, and all dispositions, constantly form associations. 
They have not only commercial and manufacturing companies, in which 
all take part, but associations of a thousand other kinds,—religious, moral, 
serious, futile, extensive or restricted, enormous or diminutive. The 
Americans make associations to give entertainments, to found establish- 
ments for education, to build inns, to coustruct churches, to diffuse books, 
to send missionaries to the antipodes ; and in this manner they found hos- 
pitals, prisons, and schools. If it be proposed to advance some truth, or 
to foster some feeling by the encouragement of a great example, they form 
a society. Wherever, at the head of some new undertaking, you see the 
Government in France, or a man of rank in England, in the United States 
you will be sure to find an association. 

‘© ] met with several kinds of associations in America, of which I con- 
fess I had no previous notion ; and I have often admired the extreme skill 
with which the inhabitants of the United States succeed in proposing a 
common object to the exertions of a great many men, and in getting them 
voluntarily to pursue it. 

“« 1 have since travelled over England, whence the Americans have taken 
some of their Jaws and many of their customs ; and it seemed to me that 
the principle of association was by no means so constantly or so adroitly 
used in that country. The English often perform great things singly ; 
whereas the Americans form associations for the smallest undertakings. 
It is evident that the former people consider association as a powerful 
means of action, but the latter seem to regard it as the only means they 
have of acting. 

** Thus the most democratic country on the face of the earth is that in 
which men have in our time carried to the highest perfection the art of 
pursuing in common the object of their common desires, and have applied 
this new science to the greatest number of purposes. Is this the result 
of accident? or is there in reality any necessary connexion between the 
principle of association and that of equality ? 

** Aristocratic communities always contain, amongst a multitude of per- 
sons who, by themselves are powerless, a small number of powerful and 
wealthy citizens, each of whom can achieve great undertakings single- 
handed. In aristocratic societies men do not need to combine in order to 
act, because they are strongly held together. Every wealthy and power- 
ful citizen constitutes the head of a permanent and compulsory association, 
composed of all those who are dependent upon him, or whom he makes 
subservient to the execution of his designs. 

** Amongst democratic nations, on the contrary, all the citizens are in- 
dependent and feeble ; they can do hardly anything by themselves, and 
none of them can oblige his fellow-men to lend him their assistance. They 
all, therefore, fall into a state of incapacity, if they do not learn volun- 
tarily to help each ,other. If men living in democratic countries had no 
right and no inclination to associate for political purposes, their inde- 
pendence would be in great jeopardy ; but they might long preserve their 
wealth and their cultivation : whereas, if they never acquired the habit of 
forming associations in ordinary life, civilisation itself would be endan- 
gered. A people amongst which individuals should lose the power of 
achieving great things single-handed, without acquiring the means of pro- 
ducing them by united exertions, would soon relapse into barbarism. 

“ Unhappily, the same social condition which renders associations so 
necessary to democratic nations, renders their formation more difficult 
amongst those nations than amongst all others. When several members 
of an aristocracy agree to combine, they easily succeed in doing so: as 
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each of them brings great strength to the partnership, the number of its 
members may be very limited ; and when the members of an association 
are limited in number, they may easily become mutually acquainted, un- 
derstand each other, and establish fixed regulations. fhe same oppor- 
tunities do not occur amongst democratic nations, where the associated 
members must always be very numerous for their associations to have any 
power, ) 

‘1 am aware that many of my countrymen are not in the least embar- 
rassed by this difficulty. ‘hey contend that the more enfeebled and in. 
compent the citizens become, the more able and active the government 
ought to be rendered, in order that society at large may execute what ine 
dividuals can no longer accomplish. ‘They believe this answers the whole 
difficulty, but I think they are mistaken. . . 

“ A government might perform the part of some of the largest Ameri- 
can companies ; and several states members of the Union, have already 
attempted it; but what political power could ever carry on the rast mul. 
titude of lesser undertakings which the Americans citizens perform every 
day, with the assistance of the principle of association? It is easy to 
foresee that the time is drawing near when man will be less and less able 
to produce, of himself alone, the commonest necessaries of life. The task 
of the governing power will therefore perpetually increase, and its very 
efforts will extend it every day. The more it stands in the place of 
associations, the more will individuals, losing the notion of combining 
together, require its assistance: these are causes and effects which un- 
ceasingly engender each other. Will the administration of the country 
ultimately assume the management of all the manufactures, which no sin- 
gle citizen is able to carry on? And if a time at length arrives, when, in 
consequence of the extreme subdivision of landed property, the soil is 
split into an infinite number of parcels, so that it can only be cultivated 
by companies of husbandmen, will it be necessary that the head of the 
government should leave the helm of state to follow the plough? The 
morals and the intelligence of a democratic people would be as much en- 
dangered as its business and manufactures, if the government ever wholly 
usurped the place of private companies. 

* Feelings and opmions are recruited, the heart is enlarged, and the 
human mind is developed by no other means than by the reciprocal influ- 
ence of men upon each other. I have shown that these influences are 
almost null in democratic countries ; they must therefore be artificially 
created, and this can only be accomplished by associations. 

When the members of an aristocratic community adopt a new opinion, 
or conceive a new sentiment, they give it a station, as it were, beside 
themselves, upon the lofty platform where they stand ; and opinions or 
sentiments so conspicuous to the eyes of the multitude are easily intro- 
duced into the minds or hearts of all around. In democratic countries the 
governing power alone is naturally in a condition to act in this manner ; 
but it is easy to see that its action is always inadequate and often dan- 
gerous. A government can no more be competent to keep alive and to 
renew the circulation of opinions and feelings amongst a great people, 
than to manage all the speculations of productive industry. No sooner 
does a government attempt to go beyond its political sphere and to enter 
upon this new track, than it exercises, even unintentionally, an insupport- 
able tyranny ; for a government can only dictate strict rules, the opinions 
which it favours are rigidly enforced, and it is never easy to discriminate 
between its advice and its commands. Worse still will be the case, if the 
sovernment really believes itself interested in preventing all circulation 
of ideas ; it will then stand motionless and oppressed by the heaviness of 


voluntary torpor. Governments, therefore, should not be the only active 
associations ought, in democratic nations, to stand in lieu of those 
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powerful private individuals whom the equality of conditions has swept 
away. 

‘As soon as several of the inhabitants of the United States have taken 
up an opinion or a feeling which they wish to promote in the world, they 
look out for mutual assistance ; and as soon as they have found each other 
out, they combine. From that moment they are no longer isolated men, 
but a power seen from afar, whose actions serve for an example, and 
whose language is listened to, The first time I heard in the United States 
that a hundred thousand men had bound themselves publicly to abstain 
trom spirituous liquors, it appeared to me more like a joke than a serious 
engagement ; and I did not at once perceive why these temperate citizens 
could not content themselves with Sedtinn water by their own firesides. 
I at last understood that these hundred thousand Americans, alarmed by 
the progress of drunkenness around them, had made up their minds to 
patronise temperance. They acted just in the same way as a man of high 
rank who should dress very plainly, in order to inspire the humbler orders 
with a contempt of luxury. It is probable, that if these hundred thou- 
sand men had lived in France, each of them would singly have memorial- 
ised the government to watch the public-houses all over the kingdom, 

‘* Nothing, in my opinion, is more deserving of our attention than the 
intellectual and moral associations of America. The political and indus- 
trial associations of that country strike us forcibly ; but the others elude 
our observation, or if we discover them, we understand them imperfectly, 
because we have hardly ever seen anything of the kind. It must, however, 
be acknowledged that they are as necessary to the American people as the 
former, and perhaps more so. 

“In democratic countries the science of association is the mother of 
science ; the progress of all the rest depends upon the progress it has 
made, 

‘* Amongst the laws which rule human societies, there is one which 
seems to be more precise and clear than all others. If men are to remain 
civilised, or to become so, the art of associating together must grow and 
improve in the same ratio in which the equality of conditions is increased.” 


In order to balance the defect exhibited in the last quotation, we 
give the following. 


‘* Amongst a democratic people, where there is no hereditary wealth, 
every man works to earn a living, or has worked, or is born of parents 
who have worked. The notion of labour is therefore presented to the 
mind on every side as the necessary, natural, and honest condition of human 
existence. Not only is labour not dishonourable amongst such a people, 
but it is held in honour: the prejudice is not against it, but in its favour. 
In the United States a wealthy man thinks that he owes it to public opinion 
to devote his leisure to some kind of industrial or commercial pursuit, or 
to public business. He would think himself in bad repute if he employed 
his lite solely in living. It is for the purpose of escaping this obligation 
to work, that so many rich Americans come to Europe, where they find 
some scattered remains of aristocratic society, amongst which idleness is 
still held in honour. 

Equality of conditions not only ennobles the notion of labour in men’s 
estimation, but it raises the notion of labour as a source of profit. 

“ In aristocracies it is not exactly labour that is despised, but labour 
with a view to profit. Labour is honorific in itself, when it is undertaken 
at the sole bidding of ambition or of virtue. Yet in aristocratic society 
it constantly happens that he who works for honour is not insensible to the 
attractions of profit. But these two desires only intermingle in the inner- 
most depths of his soul: he carefully hides from every eye the point at 
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which they join; he would fain conceal it from himselt. In aristocratic 
countries there are few public officers who do not affect to serve their 
country without interested motives. Their salary 1s an incident of which 
they think but little, and of which they always affect not to think at all. 
Thus the notion of profit is kept distinct from that of labour ; however 
they may be united in point of fact, they are not thought of together. 

“In democratic communities, these two notions are, on the contrary, 
always palpably united. As the desire of well-being is universal—as 
fortunes are slender or fluctuating—as every one wants either to increase 
his own resources, or to provide fresh ones for his progeny,—men clearly 
see that it is profit which, if not wholly at least partially, leads them to 
work. Even those who are principally actuated by the love of tame are 
necessarily made familiar with the thought that they are not exclusively 
actuated by that motive; and they discover that the desire of getting a 
living is mingled in their minds with the desire of making life illustrious. 

« Ag soon as, on the one hand, labour is held by the whole community 
to be an honourable necessity of man’s condition,—and on the other, as 
soon as labour is always ostensibly performed, wholly or in part, for the 
purpose of earning remuneration,—the immense interval which separated 
different callings in aristocratic societies disappears. If all are not alike, 
all at least have one feature in common. No profession exists in which 
men do not work for money ; and the remuneration which is common to 
them all, gives them an air of resemblance. 

“This serves to explain the opinions which the Americans entertain 
with respect to different callings. if America no one is degraded because 
he works, for every one about him works also; nor is any one humiliated 
by the notion of receiving pay, for the President of the United States 
also works for pay. He is paid for commanding,—other men for obeying 
orders. In the United States professions are more or less laborious, 
more or less profitable; but they are never either high or low: every 
honest calling is honourable.” 


If the third volume was deeply interesting, it is, from the na- 
ture of its subject, surpassed by the fourth, which opens with the 
ticklish subject of the “Influence of Democracy on Manners,” pro- 
perly so called. But we must not be tempted into many more ex- 
tracts; yet we should be wanting in taste, as well as in gallantry, not 
to present our readers with the following testimonials in favour of the 
American ladies. 


‘It is true that the Americans rarely lavish upon women those eager 
attentions which are commonly paid them in Europe; but their conduct 
to women always implies that they suppose them to be virtuous and re- 
fined ; and such is the respect entertained for the moral freedom of the 
sex, that in the presence of a woman the most guarded language is used, 
lest her ear should be offended by an expression. In America a young 
unmarried woman may, alone and without fear, undertake a long 
journey. 

“The legislators of the United States, who have mitigated almost all 
the penalties of criminal law, still make rape a capital offence, and no 
crime is visited with more inexorable severity by public opinion. ‘This 
may be accounted for ; as the Americans can conceive nothing more pre- 
cious than a woman’s honour, and nothing which ought so much to be 
respected as her independence, they hold that no punishment is too severe 
for the man who deprives her of them against her will. In France, 
where the same offence is visited with far milder penalties, it is frequently 
difficult to get a verdict from a Jury against the prisoner. Is this a con- 
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sequence of contempt of decency or contempt of woman? 1 cannot but 
believe that it is a contempt of one and of the other. 

‘* Thus the Americans do not think that man and woman have either 
the duty or the right to perform the same offices, but they show an equal 
regard for both their respective parts ; and though their lot is different, 
they consider both of them as beings of equal value. They do not give 
to the courage of woman the same form or the same direction as to that 
of man; but they never doubt her courage: and if they hold that man 
and his partner ought not always to exercise their intellect and under- 
standing in the same manner, they at least believe the understanding of 
the one to be as sound as that of the other, and her intellect to be as clear. 
Thus, then, whilst they have allowed the social inferiority of woman 
to subsist, they have done all they could to raise her morally and intel- 
lectually to the level of man; and in this respect they appear to me to 
have excellently understood the true principle of democratic improve- 
ment. 

‘* As for myself, I do not hesitate to avow, that, although the women 
of the United States are confined within the narrow circle of domestic 
lite, and their situation is in some respects one of extreme dependence, I 
have nowhere seen woman occupying a loftier position ; and if I were 
asked, now that I am drawing to the close of this work, in which I have 
spoken of so many important things done by the Americans, to what the 
singular prosperity and growing strength of that people ought mainly to 
be attributed, I should reply,—to the superiority of their women.” 


On the profound veneration of the Americans for themselves, and 
all that is theirs, our author thus expresses himself :— 


* All free nations are vain-glorious, but national pride is not displayed 
by all in the same manner. The Americans in their intercourse with 
strangers appear] impatient of the smallest censure, and insatiable of 
praise. The most slender eulogium is acceptable to them, the most 
exalted seldom contents them; they unceasingly harass you to extort 
praise, and if you resist their entreaties they fall to praising themselves. 
It would seem as if, doubting their own merit, they wished to have it 
constantly exhibited before their eyes. Their vanity is not only greedy, 
but restless and jealous ; it will grant nothing, whilst it demands every- 
thing, but is ready to beg and to quarrel at the same time. 

“If l say to an American that the country he lives in is a fine one, 
‘Ay,’ he replies, ‘there is not its fellow in the world! If I applaud 
the freedom which its inhabitants enjoy, he answers, ‘ Freedom is a 
fine thing, but few nations are worthy to enjoy it.” If I remark the 
purity of morals which distinguishes the United States, ‘1 can imagine,’ 
says he, ‘ that a stranger, who has been struck by the corruption of all 
other nations, is astonished at the difference.’ At length I leave him to 
the contemplation of himself; but he returns to the charge, and does not 
desist till he has got me to repeat all I had just been saying. It is im- 
possible to conceive a more troublesome or more garrulous patriotism ; it 
wearies even those who are disposed to respect it.” 


We have now given the tendency and scope of the continuation and 
completion of this splendid work—the only one which merits the 
title of standard. Its arguments and reasonings, whilst they are 
illustrative of America, are applicable to all democracies, and have 
therefore an existence for all times, and all countries. The spirit of 
fairness has presided over all the author’s discussions; he advances 
no proposition without supporting it with a sufficient reason, and has 
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come to no conclusion in haste, in prejudice, or in anger. In a word, 
the whole work, comprised in the four volumes, may be looked upon 
as an elaborate treatise on the art of civil government, and he who 
has not read it, let him be who he may, has yet much to learn, 

The only thing that we can find in these volumes approximating to 
a fault, is a little too much nationality when speaking of some traits of 

he French character—a very amiable failing, but a failing still. His 

talented translator has once adverted to it. This blemish would not 
perhaps have been discovered by the general reader, or if discovered, 
considered rather in the light of a virtuous tendency. 

Sufficient praise can hardly be bestowed upon the elegant manner 
in which the translation has been, throughout, effected. It has all the 
raciness and freedom of original composition, giving all the sense of 
the author, with perhaps a little more than the author's force and 
perspicuity. That these volumes will become the attraction of the 
season, we feel confident, and we are no less sanguine that, as history, 
and an able disquisition upon general policy and government, they 
will never be either out of season or out of place; in fact, that they 
will become more lasting than the form of government of which it 
treats, and when the democracy of America shall be no more, they 
will be still consulted as text-books by politicians, and remain at once 
a Warning and a guide to the rulers and to the ruled. 








> EXPECTATION 
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, BY MRS. ABDY. 

t 

’ * Sir James Steuart had agreed with a youthful friend, named Trotter, that which- 
ever of them died first should come back, if possible, to give au account of the other 

r world to his surviving companion. A grove where they had often studied together 

5 in summer was the place appointed for this re-appearance ; the hour was to be noon, 

f and the deceased party was to come in the form and ap pe irance he usually bore ia 
liie. Mr. Trotter died, and Sir James went re: vularly at noon-day to the appointed 

I place, in the hope of meeting his friend ; he continued these visits to the end of his 

> jite.”-- Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal, December, 1839. 

’ 

y IIx comes not—see, the noontide rays are streaming 

d Through the green branches of thy sheltering grove, 

Yet thou canst only trace in viewless dreaming, 

t The dear companion of thy early love: 

y Wilt thou still glow with fond anticipation, 


, Still eagerly pursue thy wonted quest ? 
Yes, nought can cloud the fervent expectation 
Of him who hopes to meet a spirit guest. 


Though by the ties of social life surrounded, 
T hey hold thee by a loose and feeble bond, 

Thy thoughts by earthly converse are not bounded, 
They seek to commune with a land beyond ; 

And when thy friends on passing themes are dwelling, 
Languid and dull their words to thee appear, 

Fain wouldst thou hear a voice unearthly, telling 
Secrets withheld till now from mortal ear. 


Yet think thee well—in Zion’s pure dominions, 

Can human passions, loves, and friendships reign, 
Can its bright spirits bend their airy pinions 

To seek this gloomy prison-house again? 
Kven if spared upon the solemn mission, 

llow would thy earth. born gaze endure the sight? 
Thy hope would perish in its young fruition, 

Thy soul would faint before that glance of light. 


Let not thy heart with anxious care be beating, 
Let not thine eyes with watching love be dim, 

Thy friend shall glad thee not with earthly greeting, 
Yet, rest in patience—thou mayst go to him, 

So live, that thou mayst Faith’s true comforts gather, 
So die, that thou mayst join Heaven's chosen band, 

And in the presence of thy God and Father, 

Meet with thy lost one in a better land. 
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LORD KILLIKELLY.! 


BY ABBOTT LEE. 
CHAPTER XX], 


It would be difficult for a mere ordinary man, in these degenerate 
days, to tear up an oak by the roots: it is as difficult to drag out the 
fibres of an old affection from the heart. 

A sort of yearning, lingering, loadstone-like attraction often turned 
Lord Killikelly’s feelings towards his nephew Wickham, and one of 
these impulses of his nature impelled him once more to visit amiable 
Mrs. Cavanagh. 

The sun, like a lamp exhausted of oil, just flickered a little light into 
that dark court in the Temple in which the widow resided, when Lord 
Killikelly knocked at her dingy door. The maid of the lady, decked 
in a cast-off blonde cap of her mistress, which some extravagant peo- 
ple might have thought dirty enough, but of which the present incum- 
bent, considering that the lease was not yet expired, thought it desira- 
ble that it should be made dirtier than dirty, opened him the door, 
and, remembering his prowess on a former occasion, stood aghast, with 
a face that might have been pale if the colour could have been dis- 
covered through its eclipse. 

The peer inquired if Mrs. Cavanagh were at home ; at which the girl 
hesitated, and hummed and ha’d, but the application of a half-crown 
producing the desired effect, Lord Killikelly found that the widow was 
at home, but engaged. Could he wait? Here was another difficulty. 
Every room in the house was occupied : but the half-crown in hand, and 
the hopes of those which might follow, quickened the maid's invention. 
Mr. Wickham was out, and Mr. Kelly might remain in his room till 
Mrs. Cavanagh was at liberty to receive him. 

“ Mr. Wickham!” involuntarily exclaimed the peer; “ but if he 
should return ?” 

. It is easy to keep him waiting at the door,” said the maid. 

. ( uriosity, or, it may be, a tenderer interest, triumphed ; Lord Kil- 
likelly suffered himself to be led up into Mr. Wickham’s room. 

Lord Killikelly entered with a sort of beating of the heart, which 
was exceedingly uncomfortable to him: its vibrations were like the 
tolling of a bell, which shakes and rocks the turret where it hangs. 

2 Lord Killikelly sat down. This then was poor Wickham’s domicile, 
if Wickham it really were whose territories he was now invading. 
Wickham, who had been reared in the lap of luxury—Wickham, who 
We — . care heavier than a coat that did not fit, or a hat 
y sibee - | . He proportions, or a shoe that pinched, or an ill-made 
a: or these afflictions happen in common to all our race. Lord 
conan Beery around, and felt as much compassion for Wickham as 

gh he had found him in the depths of destitution ; for his lordship 


' Continued from vol. xxvii, p, 426, 
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had studied theoretical philosophy, but had not yet had many oppor- 
tunities of reducing it to practice ; and his mind was still so far the 
slave of prejudice, as to think that a dirty, dusty, untidy, comfortless 
room might possibly be classed among the annoyances of life. 

How very oddly people do differ in opinion in this zig-zag world of 
ours! Mrs. Cavanagh would have gone off into a most puffing, and 
smoking, and blazing passion, if anybody had dared to intimate to her 
that her two-pair front was not the most delectable apartment in the 
great metropolis. 

The room would have been of a moderate size, if the chimney had 
not monopolised so much of it. ‘The walls were covered with a paper 
as flaunty as Mrs. Cavanagh’s cap, and almost as dirty as when the 
said cap descended to Mrs. Cavanagh’s maid. The windows could 
not remember when they had been cleaned, and the blinds were fast 
acquiring the honours of being antiquities, having forgotten their ori- 
ginal colour, and being torn into many and sundry domestic rents and 
divisions ; in addition to which the slides had slipped out of their 
places, and the ends of the cords had determined never to meet 
again. The floor affected to be covered with a Kidderminster carpet, 
in which there were a few darns, and a great many places to darn, for 
the encouragement of industry: half a dozen old-fashioned mahogany 
chairs, with worn-out horse-hair bottoms, and a sofa to match—a pier- 
glass, cracked in the middle, and all the gold worn off the frame—a 
tew pictures, of which nobody living could tell what they were about 
—a fire-place, with a heap of ashes that would have been valuable to 
any dust-heap—and a general incrustation of dust over every place, 
chair, table, ledge, cornice, floor, &c. &c., that would have delighted 
an antiquary—the whole being adorned from above with a few elegant 
cobwebs depending from the ceiling. 

Lord Killikelly fixed his eyes upon the cracked looking-glass. We 
know of nothing more sentimental than a mirror. How many faces 
that are now with darkness and the worm, have looked delightedly upon 
its polished surface! The arrangement of a cap, the turn of a curl, 
have been matters of deepest interest! Hearts have beat higher, and 
cheeks glowed more brightly—and then the shades have passed away 
from the mirror, and those who cast them, from the earth! Ah! old, 
cracked, ugly looking-glass, what trains of living pictures hast thou 
portrayed—and now where are they ?—where? Ah, well! 

Lord Killikelly, as we have said, looked at himself in the glass. He 
never remembered to have seen himself look so ugly. He forgot to 
make a drawback allowance for the dust. By-the-bye, how little do 
they know of the heart who say that self-love makes us. flatter our- 
selves that we are handsome, when one of the commonest forms of 
vanity is the fear that we are plain ! 

“ And Wickham sees himself in this!” said the peer; “ and what 
sort of a visage does this wretched mockery present? Care-worn and 
wan, I doubt not. I remember him, a little, cherry, round-faced, 
smiling, urchin—I think he never had a care till—psha !—hang the 
recollection! It is not my fault if he will keep up resentments. The 
boy's pride is insurmountable! If he would take his allowance, he 
might live at his club, and enjoy all the luxuries of the land. But no ; 
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not a farthing will he condescend to receive from me. Three quarters 
of his income are lying unclaimed. How he lives at all, I can scarcely 
comprehend ; but such living !_—is it living I have, however, picked 
up a few debts that might have tormented him, and paid them, and 
kept up his subscriptions ; but what T am to do with him I am sure | 
do not very clearly see. I wonder if I were to write to him, and ask 
him to forget, how he would receive it?” -_ 

Our peer seemed quite to have forgotten that he was the injured 
party. It is amazing how the same object may affect different minds, 
An old dressing-gown was lying ou the sofa, the cuffs very fairly worn 
out, sundry rents, fissures, and chasms yawning over It, and a certain 
sort of declining dimness, just intimating that its meridian of splen- 
dour was passed, and that it was descending into the vale of years, 
Lord Killikelly went on sentimentalising, with this old garment for his 
theme ; he remembered it in its days of dandyism. An old Jew 
would have calculated how much might be gained or lost by buying 
and selling; Lord Killikelly saw in it only a confirmation of his sus- 
picions. ‘The old dressing-gown proved to him, beyond the shadow of 
a doubt, that this Wickham was his very Wickham. 

In the midst of his cogitations he was disturbed by the sound of a 
knock, which seemed like the faint echo of those which once rever- 
berated through his own lordly dwelling, when it was the precursor 
of Wickham’s cheerful presence, and in a couple of minutes more the 
delectable maid, who was now quit. his partisan, had hurried him 
down stairs, and flurried him into th. wark, dismal back parlour, from 
whence the occupant had kindly and conveniently gone out. 

Being once more alone, Lord Killikelly began to inquire of himself 
what had become of his dignity; and if he were not a very shabby 
fellow to allow himself to be thus bandied about hither and thither, 
and smuggled out of one room into another—and not receiving any 
satisfactory reply to these interrogatories, he endeavoured to find bet- 
ter amusement in the localities of his present retreat, when the souvd 
of voices in its vicinity, and a door, the least bit possible ajar, made 
him sensible that he possessed the power of surveillance over his 
neighbours. Those neighbours proved to be the fair and fat Mrs. 
Cavanagh and the redoubtable hero Mr. Lucius Elphinstone. 

The clatter of knives and forks, and the gingling of plates and 
glasses, made Lord Killikelly aware that his neighbours were partici- 
pating in-an enjoyment for which the whole world has a general taste, 
namely, eating and drinking. 

* Widow,” said Mr. Lucius, “ that pigeon-pie was capital !— 
capital 1” 

* Law, Mr. Lucius! do you think so 7?” 

“ You made it yourself, widow? 1 know you did. That snowy 
hand of yours spread out the flakes of the crust. Nobody comes up 
to you in making a pigeon-pie.” . 

7 6 Sa do it, it there were not a little knack in it.” 

, ‘ you could do it, widow 


, is nobody but you! It was 
prune !—prime ! 


* © you flatter me,” simpered the widow. 
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man, widow, and I would not flatter the queen. I don't care for man, 
woman, or child, and why should I flatter them? I that want nothing 
from nobody! And now, widow, just to show you that I don’t flatter 
you, I'll tell you of one little morsel of a fault that the pie had, though 
you did make it—there was a spice too much of seasoning in it, 
widow.” 

“ Law, do you think so, Mr. Lucius ?” 

“ Yes; I do think so, widow, and I say so; for I'd scorn to curry 
favour with anybody—a little wee dash too much of the pepper, and 
it has made me so confoundedly thirsty.” 

“ Has it?” said the widow, rather drily. 

‘“* Yes, that it has,’’ replied Mr. Lucius; * and betw een you and me, 
another bottle of Guinness would not come amiss.” 

* Another bottle of Guinness between us, Mr. Lucius? No, thank 
you; I'd rather not take any more.” 

“ Well, if you'd rather not. But I'm so sorry to take it by myself." 

* You've had two bottles already, Mr. Lucius.” 

‘ Two bottles, my dear widow! Why, there was nothing in them 

nothing in the world but froth and foam.” 

“And I’ve just got the bill in; here it is, in my bag. Twelve 
dozen, and I don’t know how many bottles that you've broken, that 
I've had to make good.” 

* That J’ve broken, widow? you mean that that saucy, insolent 
baggage of a maid of yours has broken.” 

* She says it was vou; but never mind the bottles, here is the bill.” 

«“ My dear widow, we'll settle it all together when I come into my 
Scotch estate.” 

‘“ But when will that be ? 

“OQ very soon. The Lord Chancellor has promised to expedite 
the matter, and settle it all as quickly as possible. And then you 
know, widow, I shall have a castle and hunting-grounds, and fisheries, 
and horses, and carriages, and servants, and fifty thousand a year.’ 

‘But these bills do worry me so. You know [I'm responsible.” 

“And I know when I get my fifty thousand pound a year, who 
shall share it with me ?” 

“ And this particular bill is such a bore.” 

«“ And whom I shall invite down to my Scotch castle ?” 

‘“ Yes—the Scotch castle is all very fine, but then there's another 
bill at the oyster shop.” 

‘T shall not ask Mrs. Cavanagh down to my estate in the north.” 

“Tam sure I don’t want to go. If you don’t choose to settle your 
account, why——” 

“No; I shall ask Mrs. Lucius Elphinstone to take upon herself the 
honours of my mansion. Can you guess who that is, widow? Eh?” 

‘Law, Mr. Lucius!” 

“Til tell you what she’s like, widow. She has a fine, handsome, 
portly, dignified figure —like a duchess, widow.” 

“Law, Mr. Lucius !” 

* And a beautiful bright eye, widow. Eh, widow 7” 

*O), Mr. Lucius !” 

« And fair. red and white, widow—fair, red, and white.” 
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« Law, now, Mr. Lucius !” . ’ 

“Yes, and a nice, soft, white hand, widow—a_ nice, soft, white 
hand.” 

* QO, now : 

“Do you know, Mrs Lucius Elphinstone, that ts to be, widow ? 
Eh, do you know her now, widow 2” . 

‘Law, Mr. Elphinstone, how should I know anything about her ? 
Law —no, to be sure !" 

“ Yes, she would be an angel of a woman, only —you know I never 
flatter, I'm a plain-spoken, blunt man-—she would be an angel of a 
woman, only that she is a little bit stingy sometimes. 

“Stingy! Mr. Lucius! No, that I'm sure nobody can accuse 
me of!” ° 

“ Ha, then, widow, you do know her, then, after all. 

“I'm sure I've never been stingy to you, let you say what you 
will.” 





“The other bottle of Guinness, widow—the other bottle of 


Guinness.” 
“ There, there—take it, and have done. 
The triumphant spirit-stirring note of a drawn cork resounded in 


the air, and proved Mr. Lucius had not been slow in availing himself 


of Mrs, Cavanagh’s permission. 

“Well, Ldon't know,” said Mrs. Cavanagh, in a tone that. still 
savoured of offence, “1 may be so, but every body doesn’t think so. 
There was that delightful little gentleman, that Mr. Mark Phillicody 
brought to see me.” 

* Don't mention him,” exclaimed Mr. Lucius. 

* Indeed, but I shall mention him! Why shouldn't I mention him, 
I should like to know? Mr, Mark tells me that he is quite a gen- 
tleman—a real gentleman, and very rich, and I don't know, Mr. 
Lucius, but what a bird in the hand may be worth two in the bush, 
whatever you may think about your castles in the north.” 

* Compare that little animal with me!” exclaimed Mr. Lucius ; 
“six foot without my shoes.” 

* And I'm not at all sure, Mr. Lucius, but what your castles in the 
north may not turn out to be castles in the air.” 

‘But / know,” said Mr. Lucius, with dignity. 

“And that gentleman was a delightful gentleman—a most delight- 
ful gentleman, indeed.” 

“A little hop-o-my-thumb !" 

“ And Mr. Mark tells me that I made an impression—quite an im- 
pression. 
is lil kill him !" said Mr. Lucius, “ the very next time he comes 
in my way. 


* That may not be quite so easy,” said the widow, scornfully. «If 
you recollect—perhaps you forget—there might be more danger of 


him killing you.” 

‘How many more times shall I tell you, madam, that that was all 
an accident? How can you twit me with it so? Didn't I explain to 
you that my foot slipt, and it was that which made me fall down? If 
it had not been for that, I would have demolished him then: but only 
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Lord Killikelly. 7 


let me have the luck to come across him again, I'll show him what's 
what. I'll put him into my cigar case—T Ml smoke him for a cigar— 
L'il swallow him for a lozenge—I ‘U—Pi— 

What more the valiant Mr. Lucius Elphinstone might have deter- 
mined upon doing, was for ever lost to the world by the somewhat 
sudden apparition of the very object of his wrath. The door which 
communicated between the rooms was rather abruptly opened, and 
Lord Killikelly appeared standing on its threshold. Mrs. Cavanagh 
screamed, and Mr. Lucius would have turned pale, only that his com- 
plexion, having undergone one of those modes of dyeing which is 
‘alled imgrain, and warranted to stand, was found to bid defiance to 
any bleaching process. 

Madam,” said Lord Killikelly, “having been an unwilling and 
unintentional auditor of all that has passed, I present myself both to 
warn you of my vicinity, and to apologize for my unintentional eaves- 
dropping ; at the same time [ have the pleasure of showing this gen- 
tleman that Lam quite near enough to afford him every facility he 
may desire in his very kind and friendly intentions towards me. _ Sir, 
if you have any pre dilection for annihilating and destroying me, my 
presence Is very opportune.’ 

Mrs. Cavanagh began to scream as heroine-like as possible. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Lucius ; “ yes!” getting as near the door as prac- 
ticable; “yes! 1 will annihilate you—but not now. Iam a gentle- 
man, and I have some regard for the feelings of a lady. I will kill 
you, but not when a lady is by. I will shoot you, but it shall be when 
this dear creature will not be near to be frightened. No, sir, how- 
ever little you may care for he r feelings, J have a regard for them, and 
you are sate whilst she is by.” 

“Tam much obliged to you,’ said Lord Killikelly; “TI shall be 
quite ready whenever it may suit your gentlemanly feelings ; and in 
the mean time, as I wish to have a little conversation with Mrs. Ca- 

vanagh, perhaps you will have the goodness to allow me the oppor- 
tunity by retiring.” 

“Yes, I shall go. I could not trust my temper if I were to stay 
in the same room with you. Notwithstanding my respect for a lady, 
und knowing, as I do, that Mrs. Cavanagh could not bear the sight of 
blood, Lam aware that the natural vehemence of my temper would 
break out, and that I should do something violent ; so you are safe, sir, 
from my indignation for this time. I shall go away and leave you, 
for I know that if I remained I might lose my temper, and do some- 
thing drei adful; so I leave you, sir—I leave you quite on that 
account.’ 

“ Do so, sir—on any account you like, so that you retire.” 

And giant-like Mr. Lucius Elphinstone slank out of the room like 
a beaten dog. 

* Madam,” said Lord Killikelly, “ IT perhaps owe you some apology 
for arrogating any right in your presence—but that man—" 

“Q, sir,” said Mrs. Cavanagh, “ pray be quite at home in my 
house. lam very happy to see you. 

“ Perhaps, madam, the nature of my proposed communication may 
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not be of exactly the nature you may surmise, but if you will allow 





me five minutes’ conversation, I shall have the honour of explaining.’ 

“Q, sir—you are very good, sir. Pray take a seat, Sir. Why, | 
must say I am a little prepared. Mr. Mark Phillicody has been 
speaking to me about you—a very fine young man that Mr. Mark 
Vhillicody is—but I am so fluttered. Yes, sir, I must say that 
perhaps I can make a little bit of a guess at what you are thinking of. 
But pray sit down, sir.” ; 

Lord Killikelly drew his chair to one side of the fire, whilst Mrs. 
Cavanagh occupied the opposite, and there they held a social and con- 
fidential téte d-téte, the purport of which the lady most piously asse- 
verated, some few dozens of times over, should be kept a profound 
secret; and as Lord Killikelly most faithfully assured her that some 
very pretty advantages which he was offering to her in the shape of 
perquisites and pickings would be wholly and utterly lost to her for 
ever the moment she violated his confidence, he was disposed to 
believe that the widow might possibly so far keep her word as only 
to whisper it to about a dozen of her intimate friends, and that the 
only person whom it concerned might happily escape the information, 

The result of this league was, that Mr. Waiter Wickham suddenly 
discovered that his table had undergone some extraordinary and un- 
natural revolution. His mutton chops turned into chickens—his 
sloppy coffee into vanilla chocolate—and his wishy-washy soup into 
turtle. How this harlequinade came to pass puzzled him exceedingly. 
He read Mrs. Cavanagh an expostulatory lecture on economy, but 
Mrs. Cavanagh vowed, and protested that she was the most econo- 
mical person on the face of the earth, and referred Mr. Wickham to 
his book, to judge if her talent did not quite lie in that line. All the 
difference was in her having discovered a new market, where the 
things were so wonderfully cheap, and Mr. Wickham found, on con- 
sulting the charges in his bills, that chickens were, as Mrs. Cavanagh 
said, considerably cheaper than mutton chops, and turtle soup less 
expensive than water gruel, and turbot more moderate than mackerel ; 
and not very well understanding the mysteries of market craft, he sup- 
posed that things really and simply were as the lady said, and dis- 
missed the matter with a few injunctions that his table might be as 
frugal as possible; in which he was so far obeyed as to find that his 
bills grew smaller and smaller, though he could not help fancying that 
his luxuries increased upon him. One thing was, however, certain, 
us resulting from this conversation between the lord and the lady, 
namely, that whereas the gentleman in the two-pair front had hitherto 
been last and least in the house, that is, worse served, worse cleaned 
lor, worse cooked for, and worse cared for than any other individual 
in that very princely mansion, he was now first considered in every 
thing. Mrs. Cavanagh grew so wonderfully kind, that she almost 
worried his life out; and he began to entertain serious thoughts of 
emigrating into some neighbouring garret, but he delayed the 
execution of this purpose from motives hardly understood by himself, 
but which may possibly be better known to our readers by-and-bye. 
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Lord Killikelly. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


“ You received my bill?” said our old friend, Mr. Mark Phillicody 
to Lord Killikelly. 

* Your bill! LI received only a note.” 

“That was a bill. Do you not know that you owe me so many 
hours and minutes of your lifetime, and that you are bound to pay 
them? Ah, debtors have alw ays short memories.” 

‘*] would rather make it a pleasure than a debt.” 

“Your tongue is French polished. You contrive to put every body 
into good humour with themselves, and then they are in good humour 
with you. If I assume the labour of the moralist, and kindly endea- 
vour to improve the world by pointing out a few of your faults as 
warnings to others, I raise a sort of hornet’s nest about my ears in 
the midst of my own family. I did but take a few frie ndly liberties 
with your name the other day, and my precious uncle Rowland, oy 
his brush in one hand, and his palette in the other, flourished off ; 
speech, purporting that you ought to be a prince for your en 
of the arts, that you might more effectually foster them ; and my 
amiable aunt just intimated to me something of my unw orthiness to 
tie your shoes, while Veronese sd 

“What of Veronese ? 

“Said that you were the most delicately kind, and at once the 
most refined and generous of men. Will that satisfy you ?” 

“ It is as much too generous as it is more than I deserve.” 

‘Then there is my very meek and soft-tempered paternal prede- 
cessor tells me that you have sense, and not very gently intimating 
that it is more than I have. My well-judging mother, to be sure, 
allows that you are second to myself; but, as she considers me a 
sort of amphibious animal, not half water and_ half earth, but half 
earth and half sky, a kind of mongrel-bred demigod, my exaltation 
above the world leaves a very nice vacancy for you to be first lord of 
the treasury of creation in it.” 

“* Mrs. Phillicody does me much honour, And Mr. Mark's own 
private opinion 7” 

“QO, L say of you, that I think you must be a retired confectioner, 
because you are like an iced whipt cream.” 

“ I think,” said Lord Killikelly, * that you patronise the doctrine 
of intuitive antipathies. But since I am happy enough to find 
myself something more than a nonentity, ain I on a throne or a foot- 
stool in Miss Pheacbe’s favour ?” 

“QO, Phebe is so much taken up in the choice of wedding finery, 
that she can think of nothing else. Her head is a perfect magazin 
des modes of all sorts of styles and fashions. She is so taken 
up with the important matter, whether her wedding shall be a white 
wedding or a coloured one, that I verily think there is danger of 
Harry Hooke being himself forgotten. 1 am sure it would be his 
certain fate, if the ceremony could be performed without a bride- 
groom.” 

A most flattering condition of importance |” 
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« And then the bridemaids—your old acquaintances, little Sophy 
and Veronese. By-the-bye Sophy says, ‘ that you are not at all in 
her style, and she would not have you if you were a lord.” 

« How unfortunate I am !” 

“But come. You are mine for two hours to-night; a parcel— 
booked—labelled, with care—this side upwards, and directed to the 
vulgar soapboiler’s at Bermondsey.” 

« Tam very willing,” said Lord Killikelly. 

“« Ah!—you ——, that’s the way you come over people. But 
I'm not wax to be melted so easily.” 

So they cabbed it to Bermondsey. 

Never was a house in greater confusion than was the little great 
soapboiler’s. The whole place was “ chaos come again,” “ confusion 
worse confounded.” Fat Mrs. Phillicody, with a face like a warm- 
ing-pan with the fire in it, and sleeves that she had remembered to 
tuck up, but had forgotten to turn down again, just effervesced out 
of the kitchen, as fussy as a frying-pan on duty, to shake hands with 
Mr. Kelly; and then hurried and scurried back again to prevent some 
pot or another from boiling over. In her very great bustle she had 
almost forgotten her gentility. Perhaps she was so important as to 
be almost above gentility, for that is by no means an impossible case. 
Mark took the peer into the usual sitting-room, but as to finding a 
seat, they might as well have been in Turkey. Skirts, and sleeves, 
and frills, and flounces, that could, on no account, bear to be rum- 
pled or crushed, being of delicate constitution, occupied all the chairs 
and the sofa. A dressmaker was installed at the table, surrounded 
by gimps and gauzes, and frilligigs and furbelows, while shreds and 
patches, and rafflings and tanglings, strewed the whole floor. Mark, 
seeing the hopelessness of the case, opened the door of the adjoining 
room, dignified by the title of the dest room, but here they invaded 
Mrs. Phillicody’s province, for whole regiments of tarts, and jellies, 
and blane mange, and hams, and chickens, surrounded them on 
every side, flanked by entire armies of coffee-cups and wine-glasses. 
Indeed so numerous were these officials, that tables, and stands, and 
trays were found insufficient for their occupation; and the floor was 
so fur covered with their phalanxes, as to make it exceedingly dan- 
gerous to insinuate a single footstep ; so Mark, like an able general, 
knowing that the better part of valour is discretion, beat a retreat, 
and they contrived to squeeze themselves in amongst the finery ot 
the work-room. - 

They had scarcely compacted themselves into the smallest space 
ot which they were capable, when a certain undulation of the air, 
which those who scandalize the sex might denominate noise, and 
trumpet-tongued, and other some such mistaken apprehension and 
misapplication of terms, but which we more justly call the silver 
tones of women's organ of speech in concerto, together with a knock 
ing and ringing, and trampling, and hurrying, and scampering, which 
all proclaimed the return home of the bride elect and her appointed 
bridemaids, and in a moment more Pheebe sailed into the room, 
together with Sophy and Veronese. Lord Killikelly saw ata glance 
that Pheebe was Vastly aggrandized since they had last met : dee had 
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come to great preferment, and was of infinitely more importance. 
She was more delicate in health, more refined in mind, her nerves 
were of a finer quality, she had a much better notion of style; and 
knowing what an exceedingly fine thing it was to be married, she 
had a proportionate compassion for her cousins, who were neither 
married nor likely to be so. Sophy Snookes looked envious, and 
Veronese tired and miserable. Harry Hooke came lounging in, as if 
he did not very well know what to do with himself, and “wished that 
the thing were fairly over. The little soapboiler was out of spirits, 
half pettish and half sentimental, and wondering at himself for being 
so; and Mrs. Phillicody once more flurried in and out of the 
kitchen to welcome her nonpareil girl home, more dotingly loving 
than she had been in the first month of her maternal life, when a 
mother's love is almost idolatry, and as submissive to her daughter as 
her daughter ought to have been to her mother. 

The dressmaker carried away two or three arms’ loads of finery 
up stairs, and so made space for the married lady who was to be; 
and ohe, throwing herself languidly into the arms of the sofa, exclaim- 
ed, “lam soe m4 austed !” 

“ W hat have you been doing to tire yourself so, dear ?” said Mrs. 
Phillicody, tenderly. oW hat could you be thinking of, to let 
Phabe be so tired?” continued Mrs. Phillicody, turning reproach- 
fully to Veronese. 

“Tam tired, too, ma’am,” said Veronese, coldly and proudly. 

Lord Killikelly quietly vacated his seat, and installed Veronese. 

“ We have been to such hundreds of places,” said Phaebe, “ and 
bought such lots of things !” 

« That you didn’t want,” grumbled the little soapboiler. 

“ La, pa! how can you tell what I want ?’ 

‘‘ More money, I guess,” said the parental Phillicody. 

“ Well! and if she did want a little more money,” interposed the 
maternal Phillicody, “ it’s on an occasion that only happens once in 
a life.” 

“| hope so,” said Harry Hooke. 

“ It had not need,” said the soapboiler, “ for the house seems to 
be fairly turned out of the windows ; to say nothing of money melt- 
ing like snow. I should be very sorry to have a daughter marry 
every month.” 

‘The sooner done with,” said Mark ; “ a quieter house.” 

“If I don’t grumble,” said the soapboiler, “ what business have 
you, I should like to know 7” 

oA quicter house, indeed!” exclaimed Phacbe ; “ no house can 
be very quiet where you are. I shall be glad enough to get out of 
your way. 

“ Pretty little dear,” said Mark, “ it shall have its own way. We 
of the superior sex know that we must humour you, who are of the 
inferior. Here is Harry knows that I speak a philosophical truth.” 

‘‘ Pray leave me out,” said Harry Hooke. 

Superior sex, indeed!” exclaimed Phabe, “ superior fools!” 
“ A woman,” said Mark, “ is a doll that can speak.” 
‘And men,” said Phebe, “ were only made to serve her—to sup- 
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ply her wants—to defend her—to guard her-—to protect her from 
injury—to build her houses to live in-—to make her streets to walk in 
—to plant gardens for her to rest In—to make roads for her to 
drive through—to build her carriages—-to contrive new furniture—to 
paint her pictures—to invent manufactures for her dress—to wash 
gold out of rivers—and dig up jewels out of mines —and weave silks, 
and satins, and laces, and velvets, for her use and pleasure.” 

“ What does your lord and master say to all that?” asked Mark. 

“ My \ord and master !” exclaimed Phaebe, with superlative con- 
tempt. * See if anybody shall be my master !” 

«“ You know what you have to expect,” said Mark, turning to the 
bridegroom elect. 

“No matter who is master,” said Harry, “ Phoebe shall be 
mistress.” 

“] shall not ask anybody's permission what I shall be,” said Phoebe. 
«I think I see anybody ordering me.” 

« Pretty little dear!” said Mark. 

“ How can you be so provoking, Mark?” said Mrs. Phillicody. 

« Q he does not provoke me at all,” said Phaebe, with a face red 
with passion, ‘ it’s all vastly amusing, vastly! But I've got a will 
of my own yet, and I'll show it to anybody that want's to see it.” 

“ Don't talk any more, dear,” said fat Mrs. Phillicody, “ you will 
so tire yourself.” 

‘I'm tired enough already,” said Phoebe. 

‘¢ And why have you dragged yourself to death so, dear ?” 

«“Q, Veronese would go to see if she could find anything out 
about the Warwicks.” 

“ But to-day! when you were so busy ! What could you be think- 
ing of, Veronese ?” 

“ | was thinking of my cousins, ma’am ; my near and my very dear 
relations. Your relations, too, ma’am.” 

“ Yes, to be sure, that’s all very well at a proper time; but you 
know that I sent before to invite Grace to tea, and to tell her 
that she might go back to Mrs. Gibbes’s; and I fully meant to have 
given the other girls all Pheebe’s plain work to do, and her cambric 
handkerchiefs to open hem and sew the lace round; and that would 
have been a very pretty thing for them, a very pretty thing. But 
you see they have thought proper to leave us without a word.” 

“ T am afraid,” said Veronese, “ that we left them.” 

‘‘ How can you say so, Veronese? You know that I gave them all 
Mark's shirts to make, besides getting Grace that situation with Mrs. 
Gibbes.”’ 

“ Situation with Mrs. Gibbes,” repeated Veronese, with indignant 
scorn ; “ rather say slavery with Mrs. Gibbes.” 

_ “ Mrs. Gibbes is a most ladylike woman,”—Mrs. Phillicody was a 
judge of such matters—“ but you have not liked Mrs. Gibbes since 
you lost the place of being her drawing mistress.” 

Lord Killikelly saw the quiver of Veronese’s lip, and the burning 
tear that fell glistening at his feet. 

ke And I don’t think it’s quite kind, Veronese, to make everybody 
miserable on such an occasion as this, because you have a fancy to 
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be dull, and to rake up every wretched thing you can think of. I am 
sure you wouldn't like it yourself; and, indeed, it’s not the way to 
vet anybody yourself.” y 

« You are right, ma’am,” said Veronese, “I ought not to cast a 
shade over the happiness of others; and, as I cannot help thinking, 
and thinking sorrowfully of my poor cousins, I had better go where 
my sadness may not infect.” 

‘And so saying, Veronese departed. 


VIRELAY. 
BY MAJOR CALDER CAMPBELL. 


1 noven thee, as the wild winds love 
‘The waves they kiss on a summer’s day— 
The flowers they caress—the trees they move 
In their fond, fantastic play ! 
Sweet their first kisses,—but soon, like ours, 
They ruffle the waters and rifle the flowers ; 
O’er the blooms they have shattered, in sport they go— 
Do the winds love the flowers, then ?—No, no, no! 


I loved thee, as the bright sun loves 

The green earth it hails at morn, 
When the early dews give drink to the doves, 

From the blossomy cups of the thorn ! 
t And warm and soft as its light, was the feeling 

That lit our hearts’ love, in its first revealing ; 

But the heat quaffed up the dews, and so 
Came blight !—Did the sun love the earth, then ?—No! 


. I loved thee with the love that lives 
: In the blithe lark’s breast for the sky ; 
There it sings all day, and its carol gives 


yu To the fair things it sees on high : 

or But twilight creeps o'er the heavens bright, 

ye And the fickle bird flies with the fading light ; 
ic So I left thee when guilt crept over thy brow,— 
id Did the lark love the sky, then?—No! no! no! 
ut I loved thee, as the acacia loves 


To spring in a desolate spot, 
Where the hot simoom in its fierceness roves, 
all And yet it fadeth not! 
: But Time, with his scythe, fells the green tree too, 


rs. And Time so with Love should never do; 
But he slew the tree and my love at a blow— 
int Do I love thee now ?—O, no! no! no! 
I loved thee, as young Genius loves 
» a The thing it deems most fair !— 
ce When the deep, white snow its cloak removes, 
Looks not the black earth bare ? 
ing And thou hast flung from thy faithless heart 
The visor, that masked its subtle art ; 
ydy But I laugh at the hand that dealt the blow 


For it irks me not now! Do I love thee ?>—No! 
, to 
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RECORDS OF THE FRENCH PRISONERS. 


BY GEORGE NASH, AUTHOR OF “THE OUTCAST, &c. 


—— ——————_———— 


CHAPTER LI. 


TOM TOUGH’S REMINISCENCES. 


Tur writer is the true magician! To him it is given to draw back 
the curtain that conceals the past, or by the glance of his mind, as 
light by the daguerreoscope, to fix the shadows of the present on the 
stream of time as it vanishes past him, and bid it bear them onward, 
even to the ocean in which it shall merge. The writer is the true 
magician! What are the achievements of Egyptian enchantment 
compared to his! what the shadows that appear in the magical drop 
of ink, to those that the spells of a Shakspeare, a Milton, a Byron, or 
Scott, have evoked through a similar medium! The first fade away 
almost ere the words of the invocation have died upon the ear ; the 
latter remain for ever, as vivid in colour and distinct in form as when 
first called into existence. ‘The necromancer can show us but the 
shadow of the bodily form; the poet exhibits to our view the imma- 
terial spirit in its naked and natural shape, and we behold it working 
free of its fleshy vestiture, and can examine its nature ; striking light 
with every stroke of the pen, he illumines the dark temple of nature, 
and reveals its’ secrets to us. Imagination is a power, compared to 
which natural and infernal magic are alike feeble. A drop fell from 
the pen of a bard; look into it, there is a picture in it—it is the 
“Forge of Thought.” There is an idea for fancy to exult in, and 
for reason to analyse: all the magicians in the world never achieved 
a creation so great as that little thought. 

The dark mirror of memory is before me, a sea of shiny blackness, 
the lights of fancy are rising before it, and faint and undefined images 
are appearing on its field. The flames increase—the figures grow 
plainer and plainer. I know them—they are the forms of former 
friends, and they move in the events of bygone times. © that | 
had a horn of the magic ink with which our great masters performed 
their enchantments, that I might give these shadows distinctness 
and durability! But, stay! What figure do I see in that blot which 
just now flew from my pen? It is Tom Tough—of Tom Tough Jet 
me speak then. 

Honest Tom, never did it occur to him, even in the wildest dream 
of his ambition, that his name would ever grace the literature of bis 
country ; and as little did the writer of this imagine, in the hours 
that he has spent listening to his rude narrations, that it was reserved 
for him to exhibit to the world the honest, blunt, and sometimes ul 
justifiable bearing, but true goodness of heart, that characterised 4 
rough companion. 

Let the reader imagine the sturdy, weather-beaten form of a 
English seaman, whom the changes of time and tide have reduceé 
toa waterman. There he is, his hardy frame wrapped in a roug! 
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jacket that descends below his waist —that old sailor's hat seems fixed 


to his head as naturally as if it grew to the scalp—his figure is a little 
bowed by time and the nature of his employment, but his arm is still 
powerful ; ; his heart is bold, and in its right place too, and there is 
enough of it for two men; his mind, though unexercised and un- 
lished, is one that nature cast in a large mould—and that is Tom 
Tough. Such was he fifteen years ago, when the writer remembers 
to have beheld him plying his vocation at Gillingham hard. 

Tom’s life was a happy one then, but misfortunes came as his locks 
whitened ; his health and strength failed, his sight grew dim, and was 
at last entirely lost ; and after having struggled hard, as he said, to 
keep his head above water, he sank, was doomed to eat despair’s com- 
fortless food, and to end his days in the parish workhouse. But for 
years previous to his death he might often have been seen on a fine 
evening, either led by a brother pauper, or guiding himself by the 
rail, pacing up and down the little platform where so many of his 
monotonous days had been passed. But the very sound of his foot- 
steps on it, dull as it might have been to others, was to him pregnant 
with recollections, and as he occasionally turned his eyes towards the 
river, one could hardly believe but that the whole scene was visible 
to him. Yes, a long acquaintance had endeared even that dull place 
to him. How inexplicable are the changes of the human mind ! 
The prisoner learns to delight in the echoes of his dungeon, and to 
love its silence and gloom—the martyr triumphs his sufferings— 
the slave may learn to be proud of his chains. Few things are esti- 
mated according to their real worth; but by the value fancy and 
memory put upon them. A thought, the most intangible and fleeting 
of all things, often becomes as a jewel that we would shrine in gold 
to preserve ; a weed hallowed by association is more valued than a 
flower. 

It was a fine summer's evening, I had wandered to the bridges, 
and soon recognised the figure of my old friend. He stood leaning 
on the railing, his head rested pensively on his band, and his sight- 
less eyeballs were directed towards the river. The pauper who had 
conducted him thither had left him; but Ben, his old companion, 
stood beside him, and as he leaned his back against the rail, with his 
eyes fixed earnestly on the face of his friend, seemed to deeply sym- 
pathize in his misfortune. It was a picture full of expression! They 
had trod life’s weary way together, and were both near its close ; 
and if, in such circumstances, one man cannot feel for another, the 
heart must be hard indeed. 

The broad, red disk of the sun seemed just touching the opposite 
hills, over which fell a flood of effulgence, like the skirtof his robe, 
veiling them and the old castle of Upnor in a tissue of rosy light, and 
his eye brightened and gilded all that it looked on. The evening 
was so still that the breaking of the little waves, as they fell on 
the shore, might have been heard distinctly. The mind is a musical 
instrument, whose notes awaken responsively to all other sounds ; nay, 
one of them often calls forth another, and it, in its turn, others; and 
thus, from one note of memory the echoes will often run back, even 
to the faint responses of childhood itself. I could fancy that rippling 
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of the water awakening distant recollections in the blind man’s mind, 
and realizing in his ideality the scene that was actually around him. 
After a time I approached him. a os 

« You still like to visit the old place, Tom?” said I. 

« Yes, sir, when I'm here I almost forget that times have altered 
with me; an old feeling like comes over me, and I'm nowhere so 

y as here.” 

“You know my voice, I see.” 

“TI ought to, sir, after all the times I've rowed you up and down 
this river. Isn't the tide just over the third ring now, sir ¢ 

“It is.” ; 

“| thought so; 1 knew by the sound. I remember when this place 
was not so deserted as it is now.” 

« You refer to the time of the war?” 

“ Yes, when the prisoners were here. I can remember a good 
deal that happened here then. Many’s the fine fellow I've seen 
buried on the further corner of that marsh. I remember a boy that 
was on board one of those prison-ships—Jaques they called him. 
The imprisonment was bad enough for the men, but it was cruel for 
him.” 

“ Do you not remember some of them escaping ?” 

“ Ay, and helping some of them to do it, too; and good cause I 
have to remember one of them. You understand me, Ben ?” 

“1 know something about it,” said Ben; “but I never heard the 
particulars rightly.” 

“ Well, then, I'll tell you. I thought nothing of it at the time it 
happened. I was rough and ready then, and such things left no 
more effect on me than the splash of my oars did on the river; but 
I've had good cause to think of it lately.” 

“Ay, you have,” said Ben. 

“ Well, then,” said Tom, “to begin at the beginning—here 
goes. I can't say exactly what year it was, but it was in the 
evening, much about eight o’clock. But before I proceed, if I had 
but a quid o' bacca, it would warm memory like, and I should tell it 
the better.” 


A shilling paid Ben for the contents of his box, from which Tom 
helped himself and proceeded. 

“ Well, as I said, it was about eight in the evening. I had been 
off to the Irresistible, and was pulling back, when I saw an old 
bushel-basket floating along not far from the shore. I didn’t take 
much notice of it, though I thought it seemed to move strangely. 
Sometimes it stopped, then it went on again suddenly, then stopped, 
and then went on again. I had passed it, and was pulling away from 
it, when—it will do to light fires, thought I, and I backed water, and 
acy it up, and as true as m-u-d aint mutton, there was a man’s 
read underneath it! He made a dive, but it was no use; I grappled 
him with my boat-hook, and lugged him on board. <‘ Many a worse 
fish cost more pains in the hooking,’ said 1, as I seated him in the 
stern—here’s a two-pounder! You see, sir, I saw he was a French- 


man, and government used to give two pounds bounty for catching 
any one of them as had bolted. ‘ Sit there, moonseer.’ said I, «may be 
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you're tired with swimming, and ‘Il like to rest while I'm pulling ye 
back again.” 

“ Well, he began with his miserarb, more-blue, measure the cord, 
and all that palaver that them fellows has always at the tip of their 
tongues ; but fine words wouldn’t do with me; he'd the wrong chap 
to deal with. ‘It won't do,’ said I, ‘ you may stow all that; I heard 
all of them argiments long ago, and so I don't want to hear no more 
about ‘em. ‘There's too much trouble in catching you fellows to let 
you slip off for a fine word or two; so you needn't ax me again, 
said I.” 

“*Q! say morevays, say morevays !’ said he. 

*« «Say it more ways, said I, ‘isn’t one way enough ? Which ship 
did you come from? And with that, I pulled round as if to take 
him on board again; and hang me, if he didn't up and seize hold of 
my larboard oar, as fierce as a tiger. If he’d been English, he 
couldn’t have been more resolute about it; no, that he couldn't. 
Well, when I saw his pluck, I felt a kind of respect for the lad, | 
regular liked him; so, first thing, I gave him a crack that shook 
every bone in his body, and sent him slap into the stern sheets 
again. * Take that,’ said 1; ‘ and if that don’t do for you, come again, 
and don’t be afeard of breaking the bank.’ I was forced to give him 
a bit of a check, you understand, sir; and away I pulled towards the 
ships.” 

* And you took him on board ?” 

‘* Not a bit; and what's more, after that, I never meant to do ‘it. 
I had been a prisoner myself, sir ; and besides, as I said, I liked the 
man. They don't talk wisely nor truly, that say the French are all 
fools and cowards. ‘They are ingenious enough, and able to beat any 
nation under the sun, save one that they know is their master; but 
when they come against us, Lord, it’s like reeds against boarding- 
pikes, no use at all. Ive fought with them, and know what they 
are; but they never got the better of Jobn Bull yet, and they never 
will. Well, as I said, I liked the man, ’cause there was something 
English in him, and he wouldn't cry die, with a shot in the locker. 
So I pulled off to the ships, and round ’em—round the old guard- 
ship I went three times; and if you had but seen how he started 
when they hailed me as I came round the third time, I thought he'd 
a-jump'd clean overboard. I hadn't heart to tantalise the poor chap 
any more, so I gave way for the shore again.” 

** But why did you go round the ships ?”’ 

“ To show him I'd do as I liked, and that if I let him off it wasn't 
at all on compulsion. That's the way to deal with them foreigners. 
It never does to let them think you're afraid of them, or forced to do 
what they want you.” 

«And did you let him go when you reached the shore ?” 

“No, not exactly that either. First thing, when I gets ashore, | 
takes him into that boat-house, and off’s coat and whops him.” 

“ What was that for?” said I. 

“For being French! To teach him the national ‘speriority—to 
let him know he was in a free country—give him a right respect for 


the national character, and take the conceit properly out of him. 
G2 
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Them chaps would never get licked, if it was not for US ; and it’s my 
belief as nature put us in this world a purpose to do it; and there- 
fore we ought to.” 

« And did he bear it patiently 7” | 

“ He cried bate, bate, once or twice; but I knew that was only his 
cunning, telling me to go on like, as if he didn’t care for it; so | 
rave him neither more nor less for that. I knew I was doing him no 
harm too, but rather good, as it warmed him after his ducking, and 
made his sitting in his wet clothes less perilous to him. You've been 
taking it cold without, suid I, that’s hot and strong for you, lad; and 
I buttoned my coat.” 

* And what then?” 

“ He made a bolt for the door, but 1 stood before it till T was 
ready.” 

* And then?” 

* T took him away with me.” 

* And whither did you take him?” 

“Thad a home then—I had friends—I had children too—they are 
gone now. I wasn’t dependent then, and I had something to spare 
too. It's a sad thing to be lonely and old, and to be blind too, sir. 
{ had a home, and | took him to it; and now you shall hear the 
rest. 

“ The tea was just ready when I led him in; so I gave him a cup, 
with some rum in it, to keep out the cold, and sent my wife up stairs for 
some dry things of my own, for his were wet as swabs on wash-deck 
days. Well, | made him go into the washhouse and change them and 
then he sat down to sup with us; and if the reward had been twenty 
pounds, instead of two, | couldn't have had the satisfaction from it that 
Thad that blessed night. I shall never forget, when I pushed him a 
slice of bacon and a cup of tea, how he looked at me and then at it, 
and lifted up his hands. * O say drole, say drole,’ said he. Now I, 
fool that I was, fancied that he didn't eat because he thought the 
food wasn't clean, or didn’t like our way of cooking, and I felt half 
offended. ‘It's better than frog-soup, said I, ‘anyhow.’ But it 
wasn't that, sir; he couldn't understand the national character ; couldn't 
make out why | should beat him first and feed him after. But he ate 
his supper at last, and I handed him a stiff mug of grog, and the fire 
blazed up cheerily, and we grew all comfortable like, and then my 
young ‘uns came in. I wish you had seen him then, how he sat and 
looked, first at me, and then at them, and then at the old woman, and 
then at the fire, and then at me again; and then he patted one of the 
children on the head, and as the tears ran down his cheeks I felt some- 
thing like it on mine. * [t's no use crying,’ said I, «I'm sorry I whopped 
you. But he couldn't understand me at all, and that made me feel 
worse than ever. ‘I did it for the good of the country, Old England, 
what all blessings come from,’ said I. But it was no use: he kept on, 
and presently he laid his head on the table and wept outright.‘ Oh, 
I have de vife and de onfons / said he. I'm no Frenchman, but I could 
understand that, and if a boat's crew had come to take him away that 


“Ay if they shouldn't have stepped over old Tom's dead body first, 
m —— !” . 
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Thunder sometimes proceeds from the very fulness and warmth of 
the heavens, and similar were the causes of Tom's oath You smile 
at the comparison, reader. Shall | compare it to the pop with which 
we may imagine a bright falling star to explode when we lose sight of 
it in the darkness? You shake your head! There are many sorts of 
swearers; there is the affected swearer, and the habitual vulgar 
swearer; both of these I detest. Oaths are passions notes of excla- 
mation, and the man who makes an undue use of them is as bad as 
the writer who puts a! at the close of every sentence. But 1 should 
be sorry that the most fastidious reader should be offended with my 
old friend Tom, and theretore would sub/imate the offensive expression 
away, if could. It was the voice of passionate humanity, excited by 
its best impulses, and erring simply because it is human to err. There 
are caverns in the human mind where lonely thouglits lie imprisoned, 
and where they believe themselves unknown and unheard; but con- 
science, like the monarch of old, is secretly listening to them, and 
hears their protestations of innocence or confessions of guilt. If I 
knew that she whom no thought escapes held in the dark store of her 
memory no sin of mine worse than that ‘Tom committed, [ should 
deem myself innocent indeed. 

* Of course,” continued ‘Tom, * he staid in my house all night, and 
in the morning | went to Rochester, and called on a Alr. Scuchenbelle, 
I think they called him; he was the corresponde nt of some foreign 
people alled Jacobins, and next evening be came for him. Times 
were good then, sir; [used to earn sometimes more than a guinea a 
day, and could attord to help a poor fellow that was worse off than my- 
self. So I gave him a something that got him to Jersey, and he got 
from there to France. But the best part of the story’s to come.’ 

* Go on,” said Ben, “ I know what's coming.” 

‘As you know, Ben, things have gone hardly with me for the last 
three or four years. I've been in the house two years now; well, it 
was about three years ago. I used to get a job now and then, and 
wandered up and down here, as if I expec ted the river to float guineas 
up tome. My sight was not quite gone then, and I could do a little ; 
howsomever, | was miserable enough. It's a good maxim that, that 
says ‘ Make hay while the sun shines ; but you must cock your hay 
against rain, ay, and stack it too, or making it’s little use to you. I 
used to earn all I could, but I never saved, and it wasn’t likely I should: 
a man must be brought up to take care of money, to e ‘nable him to do 
it; those that ain't used to having it can't keep much, At the time 
I was speaking of, | was bad off indeed. Mine was a poor man’s house 
in cold) weather—little food and no firing. I had thought three or 
four times of going to the parish; but I never had done it, and couldn't 
quite bring myse If to it at that time. Well, I was a walking up and 
down under the lee of the tower there, and wondering what ‘} should 
be drove to at last, when a chap came and stood looking over this rail, 
just where I'm standing now, sir. Of course, | made up to him at 
once. * Want to go off to one of the ships, sir?’ said I, touching my 
hat to him. * Where are de prison-ships : r' said he. * Prison- -ships ! 
said [; * they're gone away long ago. There are no prisoners now, 
and well we watermen know it. T remember when they were here, 
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said 1. Well, he turned round and stared at me, and then he turned 
away, and then stared again, and then turned and stared again ; so 
that [ thought the fellow was mad. ¢ You are’ Lom ough! at last, 
said he. ‘ At your sarvis,’ said I. *¢ Tom Tough! said he, and he 
seized hold of me, and eyed me right in the face, so that I thought 
he was going to kiss me. = Come, none of that gammon,’ said 1; + if 
you want to go off to one of the ships, [ll take ye, and trust ye too, it 
your luck’s down, seeing you look like a gentleman, without any o 
that ‘ere nonsense.’ ‘QO, I do not want to go off,’ sail he. * ‘Tom 
Tough! Oh, youdo not know me, Tom! I am de Frenchman you did 
beat in dat boat-house so, and then you did feed and did clothe me, 
Tom Tough! Tom Tough!’ Well, I must have been slack if 1 hadn't 
remembered him then. ¢ It's you, is itr’ said 1. ‘O yes, it is,’ said 
he; “ you are my best friend in de world ; you did give me my coun- 
try!—my frien! my frien! And there he stood for above five 
minutes, holding both my hands, and shaking them, and the tears run- 
ning down his cheeks as he kept talking to me; it looked, for all the 
world, as he was making love to me! At last 1 quieted him, and we 
talked the matter over, and I pointed out the spot where I picked up 
the basket, and told him about some of his messmates that died in the 
prison-ships, and brought him round again. Ah, sir, we can hever 
know what goodness there is in men’s hearts, whilst we only view ‘em 
as enemies; | might have gloried to have killed that man in battle: 
but you shall hear what followed. He wanted to go home with me; 
but I had no home such as I liked to take him to; so we went to the 
White House together, and he took me into the parlour, and called for 
two glasses of grog. * You treated me last time,’ said he, ‘ now I will 
treat you.’ And truly it was almost as great a treat to me as mine 
was to him, for it was the first blessed thing that had passed my lips 
that day. Well, when he found out how poor I was, he pulled out his 
purse and put ten pounds on the table.‘ ‘Take that,’ said he ; ‘1 am 
not rich, but I can give that to you, and I will give you as much as 
that every year that you live; and what's more, he's been as good as 
his word! If that fellow didn’t deserve to be an Englishman, let me 
be a Dutchman next minute !" 

* He ought to be naturalised,” said Ben. 

“True,” resumed Tom. ‘It wasn't enough to stave off poverty alto- 
gether, and I'm a pauper now; but it makes things go easier, and | 
ain't so badly off as I might be. But I always had a feeling of inde- 
pendence that I can't get rid of. I didn’t serve long enough for 
Greenwich, or I'd go there. Some other day I'll tell you, sir, how I 
came by this scar on my forehead—one of the prisoners gave me 
that; but it’s nearly nine o'clock, and we ought to be in. Good night, 
sir, and thank you, sir, for the bacca.” 

With that he took the arm of his brothe 
tor the poorhouse. 

Go, i 


r pauper, and they departed 


hou noble-hearted fellow! when society knows how to value 
her children, she will find a better asylum than a parish workhouse 


for the old age of such as thou art. 
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\ PILGRIMAGE FROM FONTAINBLEAU TO SCOTLAND. 


BY MISS HARRIOTT PIGOTT, 


An awful stillness reigns within and without the castle walls of 
Mac Callinmore. Along the meads, amidst waving branches of the 
planes, of the aged pines, the sweet chesnut trees, and warrior oaks, 
there was mystery and meaning. 

That not a vestige remains of the olden castle must cause regret 
to antiquarians, and excite their surprise not to discover a stone nor 
trace of such a stronghold and shelter to a warrior clan; that direful 
prison to their captive foes, that theatre of clamorous disputants and 
histrionic incidents, the feats and fiats of the countless Campbells, 
has vanished from the earth. 

The old clachan, or town, was at the same time removed from its 
inconvenient proximity to the modern castle; but the poor inhabit- 
ants, each left, as a memorial, an old kettle, carefully niched, with aid 
of mortar, in the wall which now girts the park demesnes, and sepa- 
rates it from the highway that winds along Loch Fyne,—an ancient 
Scotch superstition intended to express 


‘“ Here we once did abide.” 


Time pressed, and the rain fell in torrents, which necessitated me 
to relinquish the project of climbing to the conical summit of Dunni- 
quaich, and defer to another epoch the interesting task of exploring 
those intricate regions, so signalised by the exploits of the mysteri- 
ous “ Children of the Mist,” and of the renowned knight errant 
Dugald Dalgetty. 

Therefore with all speed I returned to our lodging, where I found 
mes compagnons de voyage enjoying the salutary effects of undis- 
turbed slumbers, and the preceding day's respiration of mountain and 
lake breezes, on a true Inverary breakfast. 

We crossed the ferry in a steamer, and disembarked at the base of 
St. Catherine's Hill. After winding for some time along the shores 
in an uncouth incommodious vehicle, we ascended to the brow of a 
hill, from whence descending, we entered a narrow defile, wild and 
lonely, shut in by huge barren mountains; their numberless cataracts 
swelling by the control of adverse elements into more terrific impe- 
tuosity, rushing adown the riven rocks, searching the deeper dark 
chasms, or the calmer rivulet’s course, therein to exhaust their sil- 
very foam. 

We embarked on Loch Goyle, where the inveterate disadvantages 
of the Scotch climate continued to persecute us by veiling the re- 
puted sublime scenery of these waters, but later in the day came 
from heaven some gleams of sunshine, that we gratefully hailed, 
while they displayed in relief huge mountains and wooded islands, 
beautified with fine country-seats and fruitful farms, belonging to the 


' Continued from vol, xxvii. p. 438. 
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nobility and the lairds. Floating onwards to the — tiver 
Clyde, the banks, as we approached Greenock, denote t re mare 
busy haunts of commerce, displaying the adventitious gener oaren 
of domestic culture on the snug little properties of the comfortable 
citizens of a commercial district. ' 

We landed at Greenock, the principal sea-port ot the west of 
Scotland, its background of hills grouped in picturesque ee 
quay thronged with people in noisy life and action, in —— inec 
disorder an ill-organized police appointed by a new municipa ity, en- 
thusiastic followers of the experimental municipal laws, and despite 
of a loyal veteran comptroller of the Customs, who would fain, by 
gentle courtesies and olden enactments, secure every voyager from 
danger to his life or property. But the wealth of the world is wafted 
hither, or passes onward to Glasgow. 

Forthwith we were launched in small boats, with all speed of oars, 
to visit in haste the attractive scenery of Roseneath, at the opening 
of the Gare Loch. Here we passed along a triple avenue of pine trees, 
in lofty hereditary pride, their deep sombre greens relieved against a 
clump of silver firs of wonderous magnitude, their fantastic branches 
spreading far and wide over the turt, that was strewed by autumn 's 
rude blasts with russet leaves of their olden neighbours, the fruitful 
walnut trees, whose embrowned rough nuts had fallen in clustered 
heaps into the mossed hollows, left to moisten and decay—lack of 
the lordly owner's presence with his household retainers to need the 
annual gathering. Those silver fir branches, their ramifications, how 
beautifully they were interlacing, in that evident natural sympathy 
and attraction tending mutual support, as were wont the clansmen 
and dependents around their valiant chieftains, Argyll, Montrose, 
Monteith, &c. in days of yore. 

Young stems have shot forth from the aged ramifications erect and 
straight, in adventurous daring to supplant them, so allusive to hu- 
man beings; and some valueless trees are thriving around —a fiat of 
Providence, which has spread over the vegetable world similar types of 
the necessary gradations of conditions ; reserving to the mercantile 
and the rural population, as likewise to the princes and nobles, the 
goal of prosperity and honorary distinctions, by the culture of their 
mental powers, and by honourable achievements of every kind, what- 
ever modern Theorists may please to assert contrariwise.* 

Amidst the softer features, in the bosom scenery of Roseneath, on 
the gentle sloping margin of the loch, stands conspicuous the modern 
castellated mansion, built in Italian style, the creation of Bonomi, an 
architect who was awhile in vogue in Great Britain, and who has left 
many monuments of his incorrect designs,—an adventurer in Italian 
and Grecian architecture. Here is a portico of five Ionic columns in 
the front of this forsaken edifice, that prove his inefliciency in archi- 
tectural science, as well as in grandeur of design; a centre column, 


* The Lords of Session and Council sat in the olden Castle of Rosene 
stood on the brink of the loch, and of whi 
manaved the affairs of Scotland 
recover his throne in 1745. 


ath, (which 
ch every trace bas vanished,) and there 
during the military struggle of Charles Edward to 
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therefore intervenes, obstructing the view from the portal of the 
principal entrance. are a 

The only attractive objects within are a few family portraits. We 
vazed long and with intense admiration on a full-length figure of the 
lovely Hibernian, mother of the present possessor of this fair domain, 
to whom two native dukes of Scotland successively vowed fealty at 
Hymen’s sacred altar. In this portrait her Grace is represented lean- 
ing pensively against an antique vase; her pale green robe falls in 
graceful folds from her taper waist. Her bosom of unrivalled form 
seems to gently heave as were it in life’s vivacious sensibility, and 
her small satined foot peeps forth from beneath the long train of 
the robe. Against the pedestal is a group of the sun-flower, emblem 


of riches— 


“ As the sun-flower turns to her god, when he sets, 
The same look which she turn’d when he rose.” 
Moore. 


There is a refined elegance, blended with a gentle tenderness, 
pervading the general expression of the figure, which realises what 
fame has spread of the duchess having been a representative of per- 
fect female beauty. 

A portrait of the present duke’s grandsire, a copy of the one by 
Gainsborough, at Inverary Castle, in his ermined robes, expresses 
the loftier sentiments of a nobleman, such as he should be, and such 
as that duke really was—a duke of other times and bearing to some 
of the present generation 

On turning to take a farewell view of this fair territory—O woe! 
to behold such entrancing scenes unpeopled, to think that any duke 
in Christendom can find it pleasanter to be perpetually haunting 
courtly scenes in the metropolis to the spontaneous homage of' faith- 
ful tenantry, and essaying to adminster personally to the welfare of 
the sons and daughters of his clansmen! © that the absentees, the 
nobles and gentry of our countries, could be commanded to devote a 
few fleeting months each revolving year of their short term of life, 
in the homes of their forefathers, in the princely castles and manor- 
houses, diffusing justice and beneficence to their own kin and kith! 
But it too often happens that the fantastic spoilt children of pros- 
perity seek for pleasure at a distance from its purest source ; in the 
dissipated societies of foreign life, or of our own cities and watering- 
places, treating the fairest gifts of fortune as infants treat their 
painted baubles, to mutilate or destroy, leaving only fragments o'er 
the earth for rightful heirs, or creditors, to collect together. 

What can more effectually tend, at this revolutionary era, to render 
the unstedfast minds of the tumultuous commonalty more discon- 
tented, and murmur for a fitting occasion to pillage the opulent great, 
and obtain a division of their lands, than to see the prodigalities of 
fortune’s favours ill appreciated—nay, apparently disdained 7? 

Ye lords of the land—ye absentees from your birth-places—ye 
declaimers in the senate on freedom and the rights of the people, 

come home to your dilapidated mansions, choose your lair amongst 
your adherents. 
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Castles uninhabited, windows bricked up, mayhap a solitary por- 
teress daily opening a few glazed casements to chase humidity from 
the tapestried walls, and half unclosing the principal door on its jar- 
ring rusted hinges to admit a curious traveller, to whom the smoke 
issuing from one chimney has indicated that some living human crea- 
ture doth dwell within the extensive mansion walls.* 

On re-embarking to pursue our voyage, we observed on the oppo- 
site shore of the loch, a castle embosomed in woods and thriving 
evergreens, where each chimney vented vast volumes of smoke, un- 
deniably demonstrating the permanent residence of the chatelain, 
and the reign of hospitality, within—probably the property of one 
right thinking cadet of a noble dynasty, content with his lot of family 
honours and portion of hereditary lands. 

At Greenock we entered another steamer, which was instanter de- 
parting to Glasgow, an interesting voyage of three hours. After 
passing Ardmore Point, appears, making a prominent feature amongst 
Scotia's ancient and modern reminiscences, Dunbarton castle, an im- 
portant stronghold during domestic and foreign wars, as commanding 
the entrance of this commercial river, braving time’s devastations on a 
clefted rock. The strong batteries, the barracks, and a small gar- 
rison with their attributes of war, gives to it the appearance of pre- 
parations against an unexpected renewal of civil commotions. The 
Scotch thistle starts through the interstices of its basaltic lichen 
covered rocks—that ancient emblem of Scotia, and the loyal de- 
fenders of those embattled walls in the last years of Queen Mary’s 
reign. Here is kept the reputed sword of Wallace, whose mighty 
achievements have been a pleasant theme to the grateful Scotch his- 
torians to chronicle. 


* Since I viewed these stately scenes of nature and of art, a funeral bier has 
swept along the deep waters: a sable pall, and other mournful but brief pageantries, 
were gazed upon by crowds in the vast apartments of the Italian mansion. 

Mae Callinmore—illustrious name !—lies with bis great predecessors at Kilmun ; 
the waters of the Loch Long lave the base of that ancestral Golgotha. No holy bell 
did knoll—no impressive prayer of the English Episcopal Church ritual consecrated 
«dust to dust.” 

But there were heard the impressive moans of sorrowful hearts, and honours ren- 
dered by the yet overflowing loyalty of the Campbell clan, Hosts of them had 
hastened from the Western Isles, mountains, and glens, to pay homage to their 
chieftain in death. : 

He had returned recently to show good-will and social courtesies in his regal 
castle of Inverary, and by a fiat of the Almighty to draw his last breath in the 
hall of his forefathers, where his bright childhood bad fleeted away. 

The aged factor sate that day nestled in his arm-chair in an antiquated dwelling 
on the Roseneath domain, weeping his old master, although ever and anon smiling 
through his tears, and blessing God as he bethought himself of the young stem of 
high promise, who in love and duty sustained his now ducal sire throughout the 
funeral solemnities. Mirth and woe! Strange how revelry and death follow close— 
the smile above, the worm beneath. 

The funeral train returning, the festive banquet was spread in the great cabin of 
the steamer ; toasts were proposed and quaffed with Celtic triple clamours ; and 
all bailed simultaneously their new chieftain, whose clear-thoughted, upright sin- 
cerity and warm feelings of affection towards bis kindred and clan, endear his cha- 
racter in private life, as in his public state ; his patriotism ever stanch, as were the 


Argyll race to the Hanoverian dynasty, to church and state, enchains the admiration 
of bis countrymen. 
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At some distance onwards, and on the same side the river, are the 
singular ruins of Dunglass Castle, spread over a sheltered nook of 
vivid green, encircled by rocks, over which riots the dark green ivy in 
wild liberty, its fantastic roots and fibres twisting and entering each 
cleft and smallest fissure. 

Erskine House stands low on the nearer margin of the river, an 
old rendezvous of the Earls of Mar, now become the inheritance of a 
less hot-headed race, in the hopeful scion of a right-minded sire, who, 
while a resident at Brussels at the direful period of the last revolt in 
the Netherlands, received a random shot that closed his eyes in im- 
mediate death. 

Sempill Castle inspires a different sentiment, for it has passed away 
by sale to a stranger, through the misconduct of its last inheritor. 
It presents, with too many fine residences scattered over our native 
isles, an admonitory advertisement to our wrong-headed sires, still in 
their youthful hours of life, as well as to those who are past the 
meridian of manhood, of the fatal results that ensue to their innocent 
offspring, by heartless self-indulgence, wanton spendthriftism, and 
modern wild sophisms. 

We landed, without annoyance, on the Broomielaw Quay ; a few 
minutes transported me with my cavaliers and effects to Glasgow. 
To tread again on the main land, disembarrassed of voyages over an 
element which must ever inspire awful feelings, even in its unruffled 
temper, seemed like the sweet serenity of nature beneath a cloudless 
sky. 

Not two centuries have elapsed since Glasgow gloried in its lofty 
prelacy and high ecclesiastical influence, when the deep-toned bell of 
its stately Gothic cathedral called the devout to the Roman Catholic 
rites of worship. 

This opulent city continues renowned for its university, the pro- 
ficiency of the professors in scholastic lore, and all the spheres of 
scientific discoveries; as likewise for numerous commercial and chari- 
table establishments. 

A new town has arisen, embellished with fine squares and wide 
streets, many of the latter terminating in an enlivening perspective 
of country scenery. 

Early the following morning I ascended to the old town, to inspect 
the ancient cathedral, which was preserved by the rational moderation 
and bold decision of the elder citizens, stimulated (on dit) by their 
venerable mothers and young wives, who determined to save this, 
their ecclesiastical glory, from the unrestrained zeal of the reformers, 
forcing them to confine their fury against monastic abuses and against 
prelacy, to ravaging the interior of all the popish trappings, and even 
of those sacred symbols cherished by our Protestant episcopal 
church. The venerable pile, in its weather stains of centuries, now 
rests in sacred dignity, a specimen of the architectural science at the 
period when it was erected, and commemorating the splendours that 
encircled the worship of the most high God in Caledonia. 

It is scarcely possible to pace along the interior, in its breadth 
and length, to look upwards on the highly-wrought columns, standing 

in noble perfectness, uninfluenced by numerous recollections on the 
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important subject of religion, nor without lamenting the extremes 
into which the first reformers, in their wilderness of opinions, and 
justifiable horror of monastic abuses, were involved. The too great 
simplicity that has generated in their present sacred temples, gives to 
most of them the appearance of vulgar negligence and relaxation of 
solemnity, which robs religion of a part of that imposing sublimity 
due to the omniscient Ruler of the universe. 

In its neglected state, it reminded me of some fine mansion and 
demesnes, ruined by a spendthrift inheritor, that the creditors have 
despoiled of gorgeous appendages and comforts, the lawyers converting 
the greater portion to themselves, as did the Scotia noblemen and 
gentry the revenues of the papal church. Phis majestic and time- 
honoured fane was repaired, within and without several years since, at 
the expense of the city, but in a mean and careless style of workman- 
ship. The waste within was at the same time divided into two separate 
places for the Presbyterian’s holy observances. The recess in a bal- 
cony that overhung the centre aisle, and where stood a deep-toned 
organ, is closed up by a screen of rude masonry, but a balustrade of 
ornate Gothic workmanship seems to denote its original purpose: the 
whole is a picture of desolation without grandeur. 

The sacristy, where the exquisitely-carved ceiling is of rich and 
graceful design, supported by one central column of clustered pillars 
inimitably executed, has hitherto been appropriated to the use of a 
parochial school ; a mean fire-grate in a recess substituting the ancient 
sculptures representing subjects taken from the holy writings. 

However much these proofs of former destructiveness and existing 
irreverent negligence may wound the religious sentiments of a Pro- 
testant of the episcopal church, yet they do not impart those stricken 
feelings, excited by the spoliations of churches in France, those having 
resulted from a total rejection of religion, and general irritation against 
the wholesome restraint it imposes on that licentious liberty which 
disdains any spiritual control over body and soul. The Scotch 
reformers, in the first instance, merely desired to simplify the forms 
of divine worship, to purify it from papal tyranny, with its combina- 
tion of abuses, and preserve it from a selfish priesthood, that had in- 
troduced a species of idolatrous worship, in order to dazzle add enslave 
the minds of the people. 

The young woman who acts as cicerone listened in respectful silence 
to my frank expressions of regret, and to the involuntary questions, 
in a low voice addressed to myself, “ And will not the wise men of 
Gath restore the altar and the communion table, the redeeming sym- 
bol of the crucifixion? Why should they not? Is not their belief 
similar to that of the episcopalian? Are we not enjoined to bow the 
knee at the mention of the sacred name of Jesus; and did not David 
sound his harp when he sang the praises of the most high God?” 

“It is true,” said the humble lassie, making a low curtsey, “ very 
true, all you have been talking about, to yourself, as it were, ma’am, 
and IT wish it may so happen, and the gentlemen of the 
you desire; but it is well fur me to follow the kirk of 
which my parents have reared me.” 
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rential submission to her parents’ will. She then expressed her sor- 
row that the patrons had withdrawn from her custody the keys of the 
vaulted cemetery, or Old Barony, (its former appellation ;) neverthe- 
less, she thought as how she could obtain me a glimpse, if I would 
be pleased to climb upon a rough stone, and peer through the chinks 
of the old doorway, where I descried long arched aisles, and in the 
cloistered shade came to my vision, pacing along those solemn solitudes, 
the vigorous figure of Francis Osbaldistone. Underneath the organ 
gallery were writing materials and a book, with a request that all 
whom curiosity or more exalted motives might induce to pass 
through the portal into this august edifice, would insert their names 
and residence. ‘This worldly idea of the influential authorities 
ina sacred temple has the advantage of singularity. A dignitary of 
the diocese of Cork and his consort advanced at the same moment for 
this purpose, with whom I had previously held converse, and inter- 
changed reciprocal expressions of regret at the pitiful dilapidations 
which reigned around us. 

In the large enclosure of tombs surrounding the cathedral I strolled 
a while amidst ruins of grave-stones and mouldering monuments, 
which record the more ancient dead ; from whence I looked upwards 
to an eminence that has in recent times been appropriated for the final 
residence of mortals, after the design of the burying- ground of Pére 
la Chaise at Paris. Here stands, in the midst of French sentimen- 
talities, the statue of John Knox, the severe reformer and church dis- 
ciplinarian ; he who made Beauty's queen, his liege sovereign, the 
widow of a king of France, to tremble, while subjugated to listen to 
his stern reproofs. His statue, towering on the breezy hill, produces 
the effect of continuing to menace, with his characteristic austerity, the 
old emblem of prelacy, and also the inexcusable negligence reigning 
in the olden burying-ground. <A small rivulet, flowing in gentle cur- 
rent, laves the base, its untroubled waters forming a picturesque bar- 
rier between the modern and ancient Golgotha. Peering through 
another and more open grill into the subterranean cloisters, I read, in 
modern letters, ‘‘ This spot is the property of John Hamilton, Mer- 
chant "—a general usage of the opulent inhabitants of Glasgow, to 
show the several demarcations of territory assigned for their dead 
brethren. Within this iron grill were three mounds of fresh earth, 
which proved that sorrow had recently come to the home-hearth of 
John Hamilton. I commend the modest appellation “ merchant,” in- 
variably used on these grave occasions by those men of Glasgow who 
have amassed riches, or deem themselves on the way to do 80, as 
praiseworthy, and, in fact, displaying more true dignity of thought 
than the commercial Englishman, who hastens to dub himself an 
esquire, shrinking from the remembrance of his trade. A young 
merchant greeted me respectfully, and offered me his fund of intorma- 
tion respecting the scene of tombs o’er which we were treading. He 
conducted me to one, the most remarkable for the singularity of the 
inscription, and which may serve for the same grave purpose to some of 
our courtier-like, knighted medicos, who lounge so comfortably in stately 
equipages to their patients’ houses, and receive twice triple fees to 
the modest doctor and his fraternity of the year. 
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1612. 


DOCTOR LOW—THE PROPERTY OF THE FACULTY OF PHYSICIANS 
AND SURGEONS. 


“‘ Stay Passenger and view This Stone, 
For under it Lyis such a one 
Who cured many whill he lieved— 
Gracious—He noe man grieved, 
When His Physick’s Force oft failed 
His present purpose—Then prevailed— 
As from His God he got the grace 
To live in Mirth—and die in peace— 
Heaven—He’s—his Soul—His corps This stone— 
Sigh—Passenger—and soe—Be—Gone.” 


My stranger companion attracted my notice upwards to the olden 
town and grim darkened houses.  ‘ There,” said he, “lived the 
fathers of those opulent men, by whom you are now entertained in 
their luxurious mansions in the new city, and who must, in their turn, 
give place to those now progressively acquiring riches by commercial 

” 
means. 

We returned from our Highland wanderings to the retired little 
glen, and the exclusive to connubial happiness, who only regretted 
that he encountered ‘no fine people ” amid the more ravishing scenes 
of nature. From the pretty glen I often emerged to wander in the 
neighbouring shades of Hawthornden, to grope into those caves that 
served as temporary places of concealment to many consequential cha- 
racters during the fearful contests of the immortal Bruce ; where were 
held those secret consultations of direful importance to the future 
destinies of Scotland and her kings in that barbarous age; and 
where, in more civilized times, Drummond invoked the muses, and 
held literary conversation with Ben Jonson. 

Beneath those ancient trees still occasionally glides a fair Helen, 
warbling her snatches of olden Highland ballads, Jacobite songs about 
Prince Charlie, with that inspiring and thrilling effect which genuine 
feeling, taste, and enthusiasm can alone excite. Dangerous is it in 
these disaffected times to rouse a love of rebel glory. 


“ How many a spirit born to bless 
Hath sunk beneath that withering name, 
Whom but a day’s—an hour’s success, 
Had wafted to eternal fame.” 


In a chamber of this antique dwelling is suspended the Highland 
garb which the Chevalier Charles wore when that unique portrait 
was painted which belongs to the mansion of my loyal forefathers. 

Nor did ] omit to repeat my visits to Roslin Chapel, that most 
elegant specimen of architectural genius, which the ancient artists of 
Greece and of Rome might have acknowledged with pride for their 
own workmanship. Those who love their Bible may come and inspect, 
at their leisure, the numerous finely-chiselled sculptures of the most 
sublime subjects recorded on its sacred pages. 
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Weeks had now rolled on—we were verging on the last days of the 
latest autumn month, when, returning, at an advanced hour of the 
evening, from dining at the Castle of Edinburgh, on descending 
slowly the rapid declivity looking down upon the two cities in their 

lare of gas-lights, I was struck with a view of the antiquated palace 
of Holyrood placed on the plain below ; its dark shadows rendered 
more striking by numerous pale and feeble lights flitting to and fro, 
traversing the ancient chambers, then vanishing, as if held by spec- 
tral forms of the olden inmates, and which impressed the terrific 
illusion of an enchanted manor-house become the temporary abode 
of unearthly guests. 

Scotland's metropolis is now forsaken by the influential of her pa- 
tricians and lairds, who, when the season of game slaughter ter- 
minates, and the Christmas hospitalities at their baronial residences 
are closed, hasten to England, or to the continent. Only two man- 
sions bear on the polished brass plates of their doors the distinction 
of noble names. 

In the treaty of union it is stipulated, “the reigning sovereign of 
Great Britain shall reside every fourth year in Scotland.” Why, 
therefore, is not her capital favoured as well as Dublin with a viceroy’s 
court? Mayhap the intelligent people of Scotia would not insist 
upon possessing such a viceroy as the marquis who in the present 
storm of politics represents living royalty. 

The absence of the beams of royalty must be the more acutely 
felt, from the proud recollection of their having given a king to 
England. 

Why is not one of the royal dukes nominated to reside a few 
months, at least, at Holyrood palace? The Duke of Cambridge 
and his duchess, with all the graces of regal life, and full plenitude 
of domestic virtues, that might challenge the closest scrutiny of 
public opinion—or the Duke of Sussex, who is distinguished for his 
protection ‘of the fine arts and men of talent, an encourager of 
scientific experiments ? His character would amalgamate with the 
intelligent Scotch.* Either of the royal uncles of Britannia’s queen 
would in Soctia find classical pleasures, and gayer pastimes. Their 
gallant bearing towards womankind would reunite a phalanx of Scotia's 
vaunted matrons and blooming daughters in those saloons once graced 
by the fairest, loveliest, and most ill guided of Scotland’s queens. The 
expenses of a court would be a stimulus to science and to trade, as 
was, at its commencement, the residence of James Duke of York, 
afterwards king of Britain, but who ultimately stained his Scotch 


* The current of popular praise has turned away from the Duke of Sussex. Te 
is shorn of his reputation as a protector of the fine arts and literature, since the 
means of giving banquets and gilding scientific experimenters have ceased. The 
only prince of the blood who (owing to his political career) has no military or 
civil appointments ; and who bas been refused that additional allowance he sought. 
and which the justice of the present government ought to have accorded to him 
The government seem to treat their adherents of the high-toned Foxite Whig school 
no better than would have done the old Tories. 1 have somewhere read, not long 
since—‘‘ The political gamesters of the present day play with democratic counters 
to obtain aristocratic honours.” 

















6 My Grandmother's Warming-pan. 


. #t -secuti * his rov: ‘other's Presbyteri; 
life by aiding the persecution of his royal brot yterian 
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A close intercourse with a nation brings to light ._~ latent de- 
fects that are not perceptible on a cursory view. We travellers 
are too prone to praise or blame, according to our vein of humour 
in the early hours of novelty, and later would fain gainsay our first 
opinions. — . oo 

The early impressions we imbibe of a nation are not dissimilar to 
those we often hastily form of individuals who are presented to our 
acquaintanceship in the gracious enchantments | of full dress, heral- 
dries, exciting banquets set off by gas-lights, with other illusory flat- 
teries, incidental to the hilarious regions of pleasure, and so be- 
witching in the first hours of novelty. But in mature intimacy we 
discover specks in their organization, their habitudes, - ager: 
regulations, that remove the charm. Neither is it unlike the spirit 
of a dream, where all appears to the vision flowing and noble ; 
awaking us to more vivid susceptibility of the frailties of the human 
world and of our own. 


MY GRANDMOTHER’S WARMING-PAN. 
WRITTEN IN IMITATION OF MISS ELIZA COOKE. 
BY MRS. HOWARD. 


Aut hail, tomy grandmamma’s choicest delight ! 
Hail! old tashion’d warming-pan, brassy and bright! 
How the dear lady lov’d you! Her passion the same ! 
As clear and intense as thy cinder-born flame. 

In summer's hot solstice, it still was her plan 

To have her bed warm’d with her dear warming pan. 


How oft she would totter—I thought she would fall— 
To see that her favourite hung bright on the wall; 

If she missed it perchance from out its old place, 

The tears could be traced on her time-furrow’d face : 
No beauty of visage in man could inspire 

Such joy to her heart as its bright disk of fire. 


She's gone, that old lady !—while beats my fond breast, 
The darling old pan shall in sanctity rest ; 

For her sake it still shall be rubb’d as before, 

Polish'd and time-hallow’'d, till I’m no more ; 

And tonics Ill take—live as long as I can, 

To keep bright my grandmother’s old warming-pan. 


We're a sad fall’n race—I have learn’d this from books— 
That Heav'n sends us victuals—the Naughty one cooks; 
I have hopes of our natures in spite of all this, 

And that man may still be thought worthy of bliss, 
Whilst his heart with the holiest impulses can 

Beat at the thoughts of his grandmother's pan, 
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THE OLD CHATEAU OF COLONSTERE., 
BY CONOLLY MEARES, ESQ 


Near the village of Tilf, in a rich meadow close by the river-side, 
stood a large old-fashioned house, once the residence of Herr Schaff- 
horn, the burgomaster, and still inhabited by that worthy man’s chil- 
dren, Karl and his sister Meeta. The mansion itself had a solid, opulent 
appearance, the grass land round it looked fat, and so did the cattle 
which pastured there ; even the river, just at that part, had a sleek, 
smooth flow, unlike its ordinary restlessness ; and altogether the place 
was evidently a Dutchman's paradise— a land of milk, and butter, and 
honey, peopled with rosy dairymaids, and fragrant with the breath of 
cows. The old burgomaster, though he himself knew nothing beyond 
his trade and the duties of his office, was impressed with a high 
respect for learning in others; a university was to hima place of 
power and mystery, and his imagination failed in contemplating the 
awful dignity of a professor's chair. No sooner, therefore, had his 
son Karl attained his sixteenth year than he was despatched to Hei- 
delberg, and placed under the guardian care of the learned Von Gou- 
genheim. Unfortunately, however, the doctrines of Equality and the 
Rights of Man had made great progress in that university, and were 
far more attractive to the burschen than even the professor's lectures. 
Secret societies were instituted among them, magnificent plans formed 
for the liberation of Germany, and a vast amount of eloquence ex- 
pended in orations on the past wrongs and future glories of “ The 
Father-land.” 

The German burschen were at that time a rude, rough set, much 
given to beer, and most inveterate smokers. A surly independence, a 
contempt of rank and station, and an utter disregard of the courtesies 
and even the decencies of society, were their leading characteristics. 
Rubbing a hole in the elbow of a new coat, or cutting out the top of 
a new cap, was considered a promising mark of genius; to insult a 
professor, or beard the college authorities, was a still greater distinc- 
tion ; but to attain a lead in the secret societies, then spreading far and 
wide, formed the highest aim of an aspiring student. 

Karl Schaffhorn, from his bold, coarse, reckless character, soon rose 
to a “bad eminence” in all these splendid achievements. Riots, 
duels, lampoons, and extravagances of every kind, drew on him fre- 
quent reprimands, and once or twice a temporary banishment from 
Heidelberg. But on these occasions he made such mischief among 
the quiet villagers of Tilf, and treated his father’s expostulations with 
such insolent unconcern, that the worthy magistrate was glad when 
the time came for his return, and even doubted in his heart the great 
advantages of a college education. ‘These doubts were soon changed 
into absolute certainty. Bills of large amount came in, which his 
mercantile notions of credit and honesty at first induced him to pay ; 


' Continued from vol, xxvil. p, 384. 
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but the demands on his purse increased so rapidly , that he was actually 
frightened at Karl's extravagance, and refused to supply him. his, 
in the eyes of a tree bursch, was most intolerable oppression, — Kar] 
set off for Tilf in a towering rage, burst suddenly into his father’s pre- 
sence, and abused him in the coarsest terms as a miserly old tyrant, an 
imbecile fool, only fit to rake up money for the “ men of soul,” « the 
choice spirits” of the age. Shocked and alarmed at this violent cons 
duct, the old man paid the money in silence. But his son's ingratitude 
sank deep, and his health gave way ; he resigned his othce of burgo- 
master, and fell into a low desponding state, which, in a short time, 
brought him to the grave. In one point only he showed symptoms of 
approving the burschen opinions as to equality, for he left his property 
equally between his children. 

A few months after this event, and on the day following that on 
which the Baron of Liebenstein died, Karl Schaffhorn was sitting at 
an open window, smoking as usual, his throat half bare, and his long 
black hair falling on his shoulders in uncombed luxuriance. — His sis- 
ter Meeta had just written a few lines of condolence to the Lady 
Adela, and her soft eyes showed evident tokens of true sympathy, as 
she folded and sealed her mournful letter. 

« Well,” said Karl, * abruptly taking his pipe from his mouth, “] 
told you he would die. Frederick is now Baron Liebenstein, and you 
might be the baroness but for the stupid way you play the game. You 
must be modest forsooth, and retiring, and all that stuff, instead of 
flattering his vanity, as any other girl would have done. I do hate a 
woman's hypocritical mincing airs ; they're like ripples on the Khine, 
perplexing one to know which way the tide really sets.” 

Meeta looked up apprehensively, and replied, in a submissive tone, 
“Tam sure, brother, you cannot mean it; you would not have your 
sister be so forward, so indelicate.” 

“ Ay, there,” sneered Karl, * there, ring the changes about deli- 
cacy, do. It’s a fine word that, and does for anything. If a young 
fool sets his fancy on a girl who don't like him, he may break his heart 
if he will, before she'll tell him so; because, to explain would be ‘ so 
indelicate !" It’s just the same with the wenches ; they'll go puling 
and pining about, like moulting fowls, for some young fellow who 
never dreams that he’s the cause of it all. Bid ’em speak out, and 
they open at once in a grand chorus about ‘delicacy.’ I’m sick of the 
very sound.” : 

“Indeed, Karl, I should be glad to act as you advise me; but 
this I cannot do. It is wrong. Besides, though Frederick has al- 
ways been very kind to me, yet he has never said a word of—of 
anything—” 

‘* Go on, goon; what stops you? Why don’t you say at once 
you won't be ruled by my advice, but follow your own way, like a 
woman as you are? Donner and hazel!” he said fiercely, “ I won't 
be tritled with. The stake is mine as well as yours, and I will play 
your hand in spite of this perverseness.” 

‘“O pray, Karl, pray don’t speak so harshly. I only meant to 
say— ] 

“No matter what you meant. 


Attend to me, and don't stand 
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crying like a baby there. It's my belief that Frederick is in love 
with his cousin, and that he comes to you only for a blind, that I 
may not suspect him with Adela. But I shall countermine him. 
You must win him away from her by,all the little arts women know 
how to practise. If you succeed, I get rid of a rival, and you be- 
come Baroness of Liebenstein. Now mark me. I will not let you 
risk both our hopes by any foolish scruples. Dare to cross my plans, 
and I'll shut you up for life in the worst convent to be found in 
Germany.” 

« | will do anything,” sobbed the terrified girl, “1 will, indeed; 
but I must go now to—to see the—" 

«Go, then,” growled the young savage; “ but remember, the 
chateau or a convent.” And, after this announcement of his impe- 
rial pleasure, the free burschen leader, the votary of equal rights, 
paced up and down the room, fully determined that everybody and 
everything should give way to his own particular interests. 

This magnanimous state of mind was interrupted by the entrance 
of a servant, announcing that the seneschal of Colonstére was 
below. 

« Admit him,” said Karl; adding, as the servant left the room,— 
“Come, no doubt, with formal tidings of the baron’s death. "Tis a 
stiff old fool, a ceremony-monger, with his brains full of dry prece 
dents and musty pedigrees. Ah!” he continued, as the old man 
entered, “ I fear you bring mournful tidings.” 

“My lord the baron,” began the worthy seneschal, somewhat in 
the style of a herald, “ breathed his last yesterday. The body is to 
lie in state in the chapel of the Carmelites: and since to-night the 
holy prior performs a solemn requiem for the soul of the noble dead, 
my lady greets Herr Karl Schaffhorn by me, and prays him to 
attend.” 

“ I shall be proud to do so.” 

“My lord has left rich presents to the church for masses to release 
his soul; besides sending a messenger to Italy with special offerings.” 
(Ha!” muttered Karl.] “ His lordship’s funeral procession will be 
so ordered as suits his noble house; there has not been such an array 
since the time of old Sir Rudolph, the first baron, or Christian, sur 
named the Strong-arm, or Walter, the Great Hunter.” 

“ Exactly. A grand procession, worthy seneschal—a grand pro- 
cession, no doubt. Commend me to your lady, and say I am ho- 
noured by her commands. So,” he exclaimed, as that official retired, 
“Maud was right. Ay, ay, I see the game. He wants a dispensa- 
tion from the pope to marry his cousin. Never! never! She shall 
be mine, if earth or hell can accomplish it. I could have loved that 
girl; for I do admire her proud bearing, and the spirit with which 
she vindicates her rank, and wins respect from every one around her. 
But as it is, I hate her; not only for slighting me, but because I feel 
a sort of inward consciousness in her presence, a self-abasement that 
I cannot conquer. I,—Karl Schafthorn, the pride of Heidelberg, 
the free burschen leader !—I, whom the graybeards expelled for smok- 
ing wilfully beneath the nose of an illustrious princess ; and now to 


flinch before a puny girl. I hate her for it most heartily; and if I 
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once get her in my power, she shall pay dearly for her proud 
coldness.” 

Consoled by this reflection, the student once more had recourse to 
his pipe, and found its soothing influence so grateful to his irritated 
feelings, that he continued to inhale its fumes until the lengthening 
shadows warned him that the time of the baron’s funeral must be 
near. 

The summer's evening was soft and calm; “ the rounded red sun” 
had “ sunk down behind the azure hill,” and night was closing in 
more rapidly than usual beneath the dark shade of a clouded sky. 
Rough as he was, Karl felt the influence of that “ soft hour which 
wakes the wish and melts the heart.” He passed the river at Tilf, 
and climbed the opposite hill, in that dreamy, musing mood which 
brings with it all sorts of wayward fancies. From this elevated po- 
sition he could see the Chateau of Colonstére, in front of which 
the funeral procession was evidently forming. Glancing lights flitted 
here and there, and dark figures were thrown out against the sky. 
Presently the torches assumed a regular order, and became sta- 
tionary; the castle-bell rang out a startling peal; it was answered by 
a distant toll, so faint, it might have been an echo; and then the 
lights moved slowly onward, until they disappeared among the trees. 

The little chapel of the Carmelites stood on the brow of a hill, 
half way between the Meuse and the Ourthe. It had been originally 
founded, and partly endowed, by the barons of Liebenstein, when 
they were a more powerful family than now; but though the lands 
around it had passed to others, it was still the burying-place of the 
founders’ descendants when they were gathered to their fathers. The 
distance from Tilf and the chateau was about equal, so that Karl and 
the procession gradually neared each other as they approached the 
common centre. For some time Karl pursued his way in silence, 
conscious of a strange indefinable sensation, a mysterious terror, he 
knew not of what or why. 


** As one who, in a lonesome place, 
Doth fear to turn his head, 
Because he knows a loathsome fiend 
Doth close behind him tread.” 


_ The toll of the chapel-bell rose louder and louder as he advanced : 
his ear was painfully alive to those rustling sounds, so like the breath- 
ings and whisperings of living things. He started nervously if a 
beetle hummed, or a bat flitted circling by; and it was a real relief, 
though he would not own it even to himself, when a sudden turn in 
the path disclosed the funeral train on his right, at the distance of 
only a few hundred yards. 

The scene, at this moment, was a striking one. A narrow valley 
beween wooded hills stretched away into the darkness; down the 
hollow a little brook made its way towards the Meuse, and on its 
farther bank, beside a broad shallow, with numerous stepping-stones, 
there stood a company of Carmelite friars, in the white dresses of 


their order, carrying large wax tapers and a crucifix. From the 


opposite height the procession was slowly descending, headed by two 
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priests in full vestments; the black-plumed coffin followed, borne by 
friends and relatives; Frederick, as chief mourner, supported by 
Condra of Neuerburg, the seneschal, at the head of the late baron’s 
household carrying banners, led horses covered with armour, and a 
crowd of tenants and retainers on foot and horseback, made up the 
funeral train. When the corpse-bearers entered the stream on their 
side, the prior did the same on his; there was a moment's pause, 
while the reverend father raised his hands in benediction, and then 
the friars, turning round, retraced their steps towards the chapel, 
chanting at intervals a verse from the service for the dead. As the 
red glare of the torches and flambeaux disappeared, the student shook 
himself impatiently. “ Pshaw!” he said aloud, * what a fool I am! 
it is but a bit of priestcraft after all. They talk of other worlds, and 
purgatory, and so forth, to frighten sick people, and screw the florins 
out of them. It's all a matter of trade ; and even if their tales were 
true, they would make us believe in the devil rather than in God.” 
And the free burchen felt ‘himself again,” as he uttered his infidel 
sneer. 

A few minutes brought him in sight of the little chapel, at the 
portico of which the procession had just arrived. The bell stopped, 
the monks ceased their chant, and as the folding-doors opened wide, 
a strain of glorious music rolled from the deep organ, and rose upon 
the still night air “ like a steam of rich perfumes,” overpowering the 
senses with its strange and extreme sweetness. 


* How solemnly that pealing anthem swells ; 
How, like a floating sea-bird, the full soul 
Rises and falls upon its waves of music.’ 


Such were the student's thoughts as he listened, for the “ concord of 
sweet sounds” affects the evil and the good alike. Nay, the coarse 
sensualist, the gluttonous man, or the voluptuous epicure, are often 
among its most devoted worshippers. ‘ Can it be the sound,” mut- 
tered Karl, as the chapel doors closed on the mourners, and deadened 
the organ’s power—“ can it be the mere sound which thus affects 
mey Or is it the combination of time, place, and circumstance, 
that tricks the senses? They say,” he continued, with a look of 
awe, “that spirits and unearthly things are attracted by music, and 
gather about the place to listen. But I don’t give credit to such 
tales, not 1—[Here a deep-toned singer in the chapel slowly 
chanted “In Calo quies,” and was followed by a chorus of men’s 
voices repeating the solemn strain.] Yet there are spirits, thin 
fantastic creatures, that we sometimes hear rustling in woods, or 
catch a glimpse of by moonlight. I have heard spectres often jibber 
round me when the night was still—[Again the deep voice 
chanted Requiescat in pace,” and again followed the response of 
the choir.] Once, in the twilight of an evening like this,” pursued 
the superstitious student, * in the wood of Colonstére, one of those 
shadowy beings came and looked at me. It was a dim white figure, 
changing and Hickering about like smoke or mist, and so glassy, I 
could see the trees through it quite plain. But my flesh crept to 
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look upon its face ; for it so happened, that instead of the eyes, two 
stars shone out upon me through the spectral sockets, with super- 
natural brightness ; and it was a horrid thing to see the creature's face 
so near, and yet to feel that its eye-balls were millions of leagues 
away.” The very thought seemed to make him shudder ; he glanced 
apprehensively around ; and then, recollecting the object of his com- 
ing, hastily entered the little chapel. As the door opened, the same 
rich voice, “ in linked sweetness long drawn out,” chanted “ Mise- 
rere Nobis,” and, as it closed, the choir’s response rose like the 
sound of men's voices far away, re-echoing the mournful requiem. 
If the dead can be soothed by tears, or lulled by the hush of mu- 
sical sorrow, “ after life's fitful fever,” the Baron of Liebenstein 
“sleeps well.” 

More than two months had passed away, and the woods were be- 
ginning to show, here and there, the reddish-brown tints of autumn, 
before anything occurred to break in on the quiet dulness of the old 
Chateau of Colonstére. During this interval, Meeta had passed 
much of her time with the Lady Adela, and, of course, with the new 
Baron of Liebenstein. By the latter her gentle, loving character 
had long been appreciated, and the freer intercourse which now took 
place, together with the softening influence of recent grief, soon 
ripened esteem into a warm and sincere attachment. But with Karl 
matters were just the reverse. The opportunities of seeing Adela, 
which his sister’s presence at the chateau procured him, only served 
to deepen her evident dislike; indeed, it was so openly displayed, 
that Frederick, who looked upon Karl as a rough, careless, good- 
natured fellow, took up his cause one morning, and asked Adela 
what he had done to offend her ? 


** Nothing,” she replied, coldly ; “ at least nothing more than usual. 
He rr offends me.” 

“ Well, but,” persisted Frederick, “‘ you must have some reason 
for it. He is a little unpolished, it is true, sometimes; but I really 
think he admires you greatly, and that is one virtue at all events.” 

The beautiful girl drew herself up with an expression of high dis- 
dain, and made no answer. 

“ [ suppose,” continued her brother, “ you have heard of some 
wild prank of his at Heidelberg. and I believe he was rather a mis- 
chievous fellow; but he was quite a lad, and it is hardly fair to con- 
demn him for that.” 

a Perhaps,” said Adela, emphatically, “I have heard something 
of his conduct; not at college, but to his father. If I have,” she 
added quickly, catching her brother’s eye, “it was not from Meeta. 


She never makes the smallest complaint, though I suspect she could 
say a great deal.” 


* Still, Adela—”" 


“ Now Fritz,” interrupted his sister, “don't tease me any more 
about him. I dislike and detest him, and always shall, and I wish 
you would put an end to his insolent pretensions at once. He might, 


at least, have the good taste to desist, while my poor father’s death is 
so recent. 
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Frederick reddened ; perhaps he was conscious of some forgetful- 
ness on his own part. “ Well,” he replied, “1 am sorry Karl is so 
little a favourite.” 

« Ah!” rejoined Adela, with an arch smile, “ you think well of 
him because he has a pretty sister Meeta. I will love her as much 
as you please, but as for her brother, | never wish to see him again.” 
And she left the room, “ on household cares intent.”’ 

The young baron stood at the window, idly admiring the varied 
hues of the woods, or watching the boats on the river, when Meeta 
Schaffhorn entered. On seeing him she was about to retire, but he 
came forward, and asked so reproachfully “ why she wished to run 
away,” that Meeta was obliged to protest she had no such intention, 
and took a seat by Adela’s work-table. “ Really,” said Frederick, 
in pretended pique, “ you seem to shun me, Meeta; what can I have 
done to affront you?” 

“(OI am sure you cannot think that,” she replied, simply ; “I only 
thought Adela might want me.” 

“ Well, 1 will suppose it was but my fancy. Coldness from you,” 
he added, in a low tone, “ would be hard to bear, dear Meeta. There 
is a subject,” he continued, with an embarrassed air, “ that I wish to 
mention, though it is rather a delicate matter to speak of to you, 
{here Meeta looked down and worked rapidly, ] for it relates to Karl. 
| She recovered surprisingly.] You cannot but know that he has been 
four some time a suitor to Adela. Now, whether it is a mere caprice 
of hers, or Karl’s own manner, for he is a little rough at times, or 
whether she has heard some prank of his while at Heidelberg, I can- 
not exactly learn from her, but of late, particularly, she seems to be 
completely set against him.” 

“ Perhaps she loves another ?” 

“O impossible! I must have known if her heart had been won.” 

“Hearts have been won which you have never known,” sighed 
Meeta. 

“If you could hint to Karl, as from yourself, that the present is not 
a favourable time for his suit, and that a short absence of a month or 
two would be advisable, it might bring matters round. She may 
change her sentiments, or perhaps: Karl himself might do so ; for Love 
is a dainty little fellow, and must have looks and sighs to feed upon, 
or he'll contrive to run away.” 

“ Ah, no!” thought Meeta to herself. 

“ But, remember,” added Frederick, “not to say I told you this, 
or his pride will take the alarm ; it must be your own suggestions, and 
1 suppose he will hardly quarrel with you.” 

And certainly he might well suppose so, as he looked on the gentle 
being before him. She was just sixteen—neither child nor woman, 
neither closed bud nor full blossom. Her figure was remarkably fe- 
minine, delicately formed and rounded, with small feet and tapering 
fingers. A full oval face and soft dark eyes were set off by the most 
beautiful hair in the world, its massive curls of a deep glossy brown 

playing elastically on her neck and shoulders; yet the great charm of 
her beauty was the “look of love,” which seemed to implore kindness 
and protection, while its chief defect lay in a subdued, submissive air, 
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unnatural in one so young and lovely. Possibly, however, the Baron 
of Liebenstein thought otherwise, for it was with no small effort that 
he constrained himself to leave the room without an oper avowal of 
affection. He felt that death had been too recently at Colonstére, 
Poor Meeta could not believe her feelings were returned ; her father’s 
melancholy end and her brother's overbearing tyranny had filled her 
mind with gloom ; she had lost the hope of happiness, and could not 
realize the possibility of becoming one day the bride of Frederick. 

When the young baron so prudently left the presence of his 
mistress, he turned to the right, down a long gallery, or passage, 
which led to the western front of the castle, and tapped lightly at one 
of the many doors which opened into it on each side. A soft voice 
bid him enter, and he stood before the Baroness Bertha, the poor 
devoted wife, his own unhappy mother. It was a small room, fitted 
up like a boudoir, but with little of modern elegance. A half-length 
portrait of the late baron hung over the mantelpiece, covered by a 
green silk curtain. Frederick sat down on a low stool beside the 
baroness, and talked for a while on various things which he thought 
would interest her, with the kind hope of raising her spirits. There 
was nothing said by either which would bear repetition; it was an 
intercourse of heart, not of head—one of those every-day meetings 
so valuable for the social feelings they cherish, but for nothing more. 
The baroness was not aware of Frederick’s attachment to Meeta, and 
for obvious reasons he forbore to mention it now; but in the course of 
conversation he ventured to ask whether she had known Meeta Schaff- 
horn’s mother ? 

“Only for a short time,” she replied; “her name was Jaqueline ; 
she was the daughter of a rich merchant of Bruges, but as she died 
within a year after Meeta’s birth, I remember little about her, except 
that she was a good kind woman, beloved by every one.” 

“In one respect then,” observed Frederick with secret satisfaction, 
“ Meeta’s fate is like my own. Adela tells me you never saw my 


mother, and that she died in giving birth to me. Is there no picture 
of her, I wender ?”’ 


* None, I believe,” said the baroness, in a low tone. 

“It is a great loss,” resumed Frederick, after a pause, “ to be 
deprived of a mother’s love from earliest childhood. And though I,” 
he added, taking her hand with a grateful look—« though I have 
never been suffered to feel it, yet 1 cannot help wishing that I had 
some idea of my mother's face, if it were only to see it in my 
dreams.” 

“ Do you then think of her sometimes ?” said the baroness ten- 
derly ; “ perhaps she may hear it, and bless you for it even now, 
though you can never know her, at least upon earth.” 

“ It is a pleasing thought that we shall meet in heaven. 
believe that we shall know each other there ?” 

_ “ Yes, yes,” exclaimed the baroness, passionately ; “* I do believe 
it——I have no other consolation. O! be assured we shall know each 
other there; and all the pain, and misery, and wretchedness that 
hus parted us here, will only brighten the more that happy meeting. 
You must leave me now,” she said, drawing him towards her, and 
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kissing his forehead; “I am too weak to talk any more.” And 
Frederick left the room, not a little vexed to find that, in pursuing 
his own thoughts, he had unconsciously re-awakened the widow's 
grief. 

Halfway up the hill, looking down the river, towards Liege, stood 
an old wood-house which served as a receptacle for the loppings, and 
windfalls, and broken boughs, from which the chateau was supplied 
with winter fuel. It was built against the rock, and rudely closed in 
with split shingles. A pile of logs filled up one-half, while the other 
was carpeted, two feet deep, with moss, and bark, and withered 
leaves. The seclusion of this spot, and the facility of retreat in case 
of disturbance, had rendered it a favourite meeting-place with Karl 
and his mistress ; yet on this evening the moaning sound of a sharp 
September breeze, the fluttering of falling leaves, and the lowering 
sky, which foretold a coming storm, made the place gloomy enough, 
and chilled the spirits of those who occupied it. Maud sat on Karl's 
knee, talking in a low voice, and looking up every now and then in 
dismay at the gathering clouds. She had been catechised as usual 
respecting her mistress, but had no good news to communicate, 
Adela having invariably checked any allusion to Karl in the most 
peremptory manner. 

« And yet,” said the girl, “I don't know that there’s anything 
between her and my lord after all. "T'was only last Monday the 
lady baroness had me up into her room, and gave me a purse of 
money, out of what my lord that’s dead left for the servants ; and 
she asked me whether I was contented with my place. And of 
course I said yes; and what a sweet lady my mistress was, and that 
I hoped she would keep me with her when she married.” 

“ Well?” said Karl, listlessly. 

“ Well, my lady smiled, and asked whom she was going to marry. 
*‘O! my lady,’ says I, just to try her like, ‘I'm sure its not for me to 
say, but everybody says that my lord and she would be a handsome 
couple. You should have seen her. She was struck all of a heap, 
and like to faint away ; but instead of that she gets into a passion, 
and bids me leave the room instantly.” 

“Hah!” said Karl, brightening up, as if a new idea had struck 
him; “ and what came of it, Maud ?” 

“O, she sent for me again in about an hour, and was as smooth as 
could be ; and gave me a beautiful shawl, and said she was not angry 
at what I said, but that it was quite a mistake, and so 1 might tell 
every one.” 

* And that was all?” inquired Karl, eagerly. 

“ Yes, that’s all. But isn't it a curious thing ? O !—O blessed 
Virgin !” she screamed, as a vivid blaze lit up the valley, followed 
close by a splitting crash of thunder. She clung round the student’s 
neck in terror, screaming at every fresh peal. In vain he urged her 
to hasten back through the wood; she only clasped bim more closely, 
and cried like a frightened child, until at length Karl, covering up 
her head in his cloak, raised her on his right shoulder, and made his 
way manfully up the hill. Large rain-drops pattered on the leaves 
as he passed; and when he gained the top, panting and out of breath, 
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the black storm might be seen coming up at race-horse speed. In 
lese than five minutes he reached a little thicket, opposite the noble 
avenue of linden trees which led to the castle-gate. Here he placed 
Maud on her feet, took off the cloak, and, in spite of her sobs and 
entreaties, pushed her out into the rain, which began to fall in tor- 
rents. ‘The poor girl, finding there was no escape, threw her gown 
over her head, and pressing both hands on her ears, ran like a hunted 
deer to the chateau; while Karl, looking after her with a laugh, 
wrapped his cloak round him, and soon found shelter at one of the 
neighbouring farms. 

The storm lasted more than an hour, during which Karl sat by the 
fire, revolving what Maud had told him as to the baroness. “ It may 
be so,” was the result of his cogitations ; “ she’s a young woman still, 
not more than thirty-five, and a widow besides. Now, if she really is 
in love with Monsieur le Baron, of course she'll do her best to set 
him against ma‘amselle. Ten to one, too, but Adela herself gets 
jealous of Frederick, and that’s another chance in my favour. [ll try 
it, at all events. Maud shall whisper it among the servants, so that 
Adela may hear it. I'll see the baroness myself, and open her eyes 
to the game between Master Fritz and his cousin. Something must 
come of it one way or other, unless Maud is quite out in her guess. 
And it is a likely thing enough, for as to the relationship, it’s just as 
easy to get a dispensation for aunt or nephew as for cousins-german.” 





THE MUTUAL OBEDIENCE OF THE OLDEN TIME. 


Tury were so one, that none could truly say 
Which ‘twas commanded, or which did obey. 
He rul'd, because she would obey, and She, 
In so obeying, rul’d as well as He. 
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SOME PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF JOHN HOPE.' 


VII. 


Ir was a house of mourning that to which we had returned; and 
striking indeed was the contrast with the merriment that had filled it 
but two days before: we had been dancing there on the 29th, and 
the traces of the festival had hardly disappeared. Some garlands, 
which had decorated the supper-room, were yet hanging upon the 
walls, the carpets had not been put down, and the floor of the dancing- 
room still bore traces of paint and chalk. There were some red 
benches in the hall, piled ready to be taken away; and yet, amid all 
this, the servants were walking about with blank and frightened looks, 
moving noiselessly, like so many spectres, communicating with one 
another only by signs. We went in, and the bearers followed us, and 
laid the body down in the hall. They laid it on the table which had 
been placed there for the reception of cloaks and shawls but two 
evenings before: and then, when the men had taken their money and 
were gone their ways, we looked at each other, wondering whose task 
it should be to tell the mother and sister that Ae was come home. I 
was the person upon whom the task was imposed, and I was hardly 
sorry for it, for I dreamed that perhaps I might do it with more gen- 
tleness than another. 1 went up stairs, and knocked at the door of 
the chamber in which the two women were. Eleanor came forth, 
and seeing me, held out her hand. I took it within mine, and tried to 
speak, but the words died in my throat, and a husky sound was all that 
| could produce. She was calmer than I was, and spoke in a low 
voice—“ Have you brought him home ?” said she. 1 bowed my head. 
She let go my band, and turning away her face, burst into tears. 
Her mother was roused by the sound of her sobbing, and came also 
to the door. O how changed she was! When last I had seen her, 
she was a woman, yet young and handsome, with the brightness of 
joy and health upon her brow; now she looked old and broken, as if 
the iron hand of time had come suddenly upon her, and bowed her 
down ;—yet little more than four-and-twenty hours had passed. At 
her approach, Eleanor walked towards her, and fell on her neck, and 
they “ lifted up their voices,” and wept together. “ My son! my 
son!” murmured the bereaved mother; and when I would have led 
her back into her chamber, she put me aside. “ Let me see my son,” 
she said, “let me see him once more; and with a tottering step 
she descended into the lower room. 

It was the front parlour into which they had removed him ; and the 
servants were assembled and grouped about the corpse, looking with 
compassionate eyes upon that noble brow, over which drooped the 
dank, wet hair, and on those stiff and rigid limbs which had lately 
been so full of life; but they all scattered at Mrs. Dalzell’s approach, 
and slank away to the other end of the room. 


* Continued from vol, xxvil. p. S91. 
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The mother came to where the body of her son was laid, and bent 
over it with a wistful look, and then fell down on her knees beside it, 
moistening the clay-cold features with her tears ; and while she thus 
gave way to her agony, Eleanor came in; but she did not weep, for 
seeing the sight which that room contained, she screamed out, and fell 
forward fainting on the ground. I raised her in my arms, and carried 
her back to the apartment where I had first found them. It was long 
before we could restore her to her senses, and when she recovered, 
her moans were heart-rending; so much so, that Mrs. Dalzell heard 
them, and rousing herself, came upstairs, where, endeavouring to sub- 
due her own feelings, she occupied herself in soothing her sorrowing 
child. 

It was of no use my remaining ; I could do no good, and I felt as an 
intruder, in being thus the witness of their grief; so I presently rose, 
and clasping Eleanor's hand, which now made no answer to the pres- 
sure of mine, I pronounced a word of farewell, and left them to their 
wail. 

Before I left the house I went once more into the parlour, and 
gazed upon the features of the dead ; and then drawing my hat down 
over my eyes, I sallied forth into the street. 

Yet a few days, and Henry Dalzell was buried. There was a long 
procession, with waving plumes, and a scarf and glove distribution, all 
according to the proper form; the friends of the family mounted 
into black carriages silently, and heart-smitten, accompanied the 
departed one to his last home. And while the solemn words with 
which their “ dear brother” had been committed to the earth were 
yet ringing in their ears, they once more invested themselves in the 
siniles of every-day life, and went forth to their pleasures or their 
avocations, as though there was no such thing as death in the world. 

After the ceremony I returned to my lodgings, and for some days I 
heard nothing of my sorrowing friends in Charles Street. I could not 
obtrude myself upon their grief, and I- waited till I should have some 
intimation from them, whether they would wish to see me or not. At 
length a note arrived: it was from Mrs. Dalzell. She told me that 
she and her daughter were going into the country, (she had a small 
estate near Henley,)—that they thought it better I should not come to 
them just then—that in six months from that date I might visit them 
at — ; that in the mean time I had better travel, or occupy my- 
self in some way; and it ended with a line from Eleanor, breathing 
all that was affectionate and kind, but ratifying the sentence of tem- 
porary banishment which her mother had pronounced. 

I was a good deal annoyed; I had hoped to be allowed to share 
their grief; it seemed to me as if I had a right to participate in any- 
thing, whether of good or evil, which might befall them; but I could 
not do otherwise than obey; I therefore wrote a few lines, in which 
I endeavoured to express my feelings, and to say how eagerly I should 
long for the expiration of the term prescribed ; and that very night I 
started on my way back to France. 

[ went to Southampton, and thence crossed to St. Malo, from 
whieh town I took my place in the malle poste. There is nothing like 
rapid motion for cheating the mind of its gloom. We travelled night 
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and day, traversing the greater part of Brittany, the Vendée country, 
and latterly the Landes; and at the end of the sixth day after my 
departure from London I found myself sorely tired, yet comparatively 
cheerful in mind, putting up at the well-known, and to me deeply 
endeared, Fonda del Comercio at Bayonne. 


Vill. 


It is not my intention to write down herein a detail of my adven- 
tures during the six months which I now passed abroad, and yet this 
period of my life was not devoid of interest; but I must hasten on 
with my tale. I will only say that at first I spent the greater part of 
my time wandering amid the mighty Pyrenees, and afterwards crossed 
by way of the Basque Provinces into Spain, where Cabrera (earnest 
supporter of a hopeless cause) had raised high the standard of Don 
Carlos, round which the brave peasantry of Guipuscoa and Biscaye 
were flocking in crowds. 1 saw something of camp life in the moun- 
tains, and passed more than one jovial night with the guerillas, who 
had possession of almost all the passes in the hills; but I could never 
be frankly and fully joyful; there was a weight at my heart, which 
not all the charms of scenery, and novelty, and excitement, could 
wholly dispel. I was separated from those whom I best loved, and 
separated at a time when I most fondly wished to be beside them. | 
received few letters, and I could not help fancying that there was a 
formality, a coldness about these—a something I could not express, 
but which yet chilled and alarmed me. It was therefore with feel- 
ings of very lively joy that I found the time approach when I was to 
return home. I made my way (not without some difficulty) to San 
Sebastian, where I had determined to embark. The town was then, 
as now, in the hands of the Christinos—a miserable crew, very dif- 
ferent from the noble looking fellows whom I had lately left. There 
were a number of soldiers of our artillery and some officers of the 
same corps quartered there ; these were evidently paramount, carry- 
ing everything their own way; while the followers of Isabella II. 
sneaked up and down the narrow streets with a crest-fallen look, yet 
twisting their hungry-looking moustachios, and glaring with an impotent 
savageness upon every foreigner who came in their way. The whole 
thing was miserable enough, and yet, what with the pure blue sky, 
and the fruit and flowers, and the black-eyed peasant girls coming into 
market on the Saturday mornings on their mules, there was a spice of 
romance about it too. Yet I was not sorry when the day arrived 
for the steamer to start, and I believe that as I went on board and 
shook hands with the few friends whom I had made in the town, there 
were few who did not envy me because I was returning home. 

It was deep midnight when I went down to the port. The huge 
vessel lay hissing by the side of the pier, the white smoke wreathing 
and curling in the light of the sailors’ lanterns. The bell was ring- 
ing to call together the passengers as I went on board. It had been 
raining all day ; the deck was slippery and damp; nevertheless in each 
corner, where some bulkhead afforded shelter, was some human being 
wrapped in a cloak, and coiled away like a serpent. I took up my 
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position on the after-deck, and lighting my “ cigarito,” I waited for 
the signal for getting under way. Presently the captain came on 
board, the head ropes were cast loose, and we floated from the quay. 
It was a wild and a gusty night, scarcely a star in the sky ; the moon 
was up, and dimly lighted the clouds as they drove rapidly across the 
purple space. Before we had cleared the harbour we could hear the 
wind whistling in the shrouds, but the breeze was in our favour. We 


shot ahead, and working round the rocks which mask the entrance of 


the harbour, we were soon breasting the open sea. Another vessel 
(a French war-steamer) had left her moorings at the same time, and 
was steering the same course as we. She was nota cable's length 
distant. It was a magnificent sight to see her rise and fall on the crest 
of the foaming waves, the red light at her mast-head gleaming upon 
us like some evil eye, and the roar of her chimney, as the smoke 
rushed past us, making itself heard above the noise of the waters, 
or the bellowing of the rising winds. Sometimes she was entirely 
hidden trom our sight, and then she would as suddenly emerge, 
shaking herself while the surges flew in briny showers over her 
bows as she topped the opposing wave; and we ourselves tore roar- 
ing through the surf, gazing upon her as upon some vast leviathan, 
sporting itself, or battling with the boiling deep. I laid hold of a rope, 
and remained for some hours upon deck. The deeply indented shore 
of Spain, bristling with rocks and fortresses, was no longer visible ; for 
all, save where the immediate light of the moon fell, seemed one dark 
and tumbling space ; only there was here and there a short phos- 
phorescent gleam upon the crest of some rolling wave. ‘The greater 
number of our passengers were soldiers, and there were many making 
merry in the forecastle, some few regretting the land they were fast 
leaving behind, but most were joying in the anticipation of seeing the 
white cliffs of England once again. 

After a time I became chilled, and went down into the cabin and 
lay down upon the deck. It was awfully hot—-there must have been 
from twenty to thirty cabin passengers at least. Two or three tallow 
candles shed an uncertain light around; sickness, fear, and misery 
seemed there to have established a despotic though temporary 
reign. The wives of one or two officers, who were on board, were in 
a deplorable condition. There was an old man who was piteously 
entreating for a knife, that he might cut his throat rather than con- 
tinue to suffer as he did. Just then, one came to fit in the dead- 
lights, for the sea was washing high above the decks. I wrapped my 
cloak into a pillow, and placing my head upon it, fell to sleep: it 
was a fitful, uneasy slumber; broken now and then, as the ship 
heeled violently from side to side. Suddenly there was a crash; a 
sea had struck us, and the shock caused many of the sofas and the 
large table in the middle of the cabin to break loose; there was 2 
great jingling of glasses and a breaking of china in the steward’s 
room; the women, both above and below, began to shriek. 1! 
jumped up, and went once more on deck. It was about five o'clock; 
the sun was rising in the east—a pale yellow light which flooded the 
horizon ; the clouds were dispersing, and a few stars yet paling in 
the sky. The wind still blew fresh, and the sea-gulls were scream- 
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ing hoarsely, as they flapped their briny wings, and flew off to their 
nests amid the rocks. 

The ship which had accompanied us part of the way was out of 
sight; she had borne up towards the west coast of France. In the 
last five hours we had run upwards of fifty miles: the captain pre- 
dicted one of the fastest passages he had ever made. 1 went down 
and breakfasted, as if I had not breakfasted before for a week. The 
day passed cheerily, and was followed by a brisk bright night. By 
daylight the next morning we were approaching the Channel. A 
few ships were working their way out or in, tacking and filling to the 
dropping gale. I sate down on the after-deck, and let my thoughts 
wander to the land which I sought. I thought of the quiet country 
town, with its clean streets and white houses, the shutters of which 
were gradually unclosing in the morning light. I thought of her 
whom I had not seen for months, waking from her calm untroubled 
sleep, and seeking in prayer a strength for the coming day. I ques- 
tioned myself as to whether I was expected; whether my coming 
was hoped for; whether those eyes would beam brighter when I 
came. I heard no longer the creaking of the timbers, or the wash- 
ing of the heavy waves; the hoarse cry of “ Hard a starboard,” and 
“ Starboard she is,” was as a lullaby to me. I fell into a fit of 
musing—visions of the past and dreams of the future chased each 
other through my mind. When at length I roused myself, I found 
we had got into smoother water, and before mid-day we were at 
anchor. I landed, and having got my small modicum of luggage 
through the Custom-house, I ordered a postchaise, and was quickly on 
my way to ———. 

We rattled madly over the stones; by voice and purse I urged the 
drivers to speed; the dogs ran barking after us in every village, and 
the children in the doorways and the ditches indulged their disposi- 
tion to shout as we passed by. There was something very pleasing 
to me in the sight of the honest countenances and the clean dwelling 
places by which we sped. I had become accustomed (man soon 
gets accustomed to everything) to the squalid population, and the 
deserted, roofless cottages of the south; and now the neat habita- 
tions, with their glazed windows and hollyoaks lifting themselves on 
each side of the door, seemed to me something new, something 
quite as much worthy of a look as the blackened sheds which had 
been on my path but a few days before. We travelled all that even- 
ing, and night, and the next day. As the sun declined I pulled out 
my watch; it was four o’clock ; unless some accident occurred to 
retard my progress I must be at before nine. I shall find 
them at tea, thought I. I had hardly eaten anything since landing, 
but I felt no hunger; I was only anxious, feverishly, parchedly 
anxious to arrive. ‘Ihe shades of evening began to fall—lights 
were gleaming in the cottage windows, and the sparks flew as the 
iron-guarded hooves struck on the flinty road, I had been at school 
near long before I had ever seen the Dalzells ; and through 
the dusky curtain of the twilight I recognised every tree, every 
hedgerow, which we passed. We were scarcely a mile from the house 
—my heart beat, and my breath came labouring and thick. I tried 
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to smile to myself, and to think how happy | was— what blessedness 
was almost within my grasp; but there was a weight about my heart 
which seemed to pull it down, and my simile must have been a 
ghastly grin. At length we reached the door. ‘The post-boy pulled 
up with a sudden jerk. As the_ wheels grated on the gravel I saw 
the drawing-room window-curtain drawn back, as one looked out ; 
there was a strong light within the room, so that the face was in 
shadow, and I could only trace the outline of the form; but I guessed 
it was Eleanor, and I kissed my hand. The door was opened, and | 


jumped out. The figure I had seen at the window met me in the 


hall—it was Mrs. Nelson, the lady's maid, who handed me a note, 
in which there were two lines—they were from Mrs. Dalzell, to the 
following effect: “ My dear Mr. Hope, we have engaged a bed for 
you at the Dolphin ; pray order tea, and make yourself at home ; we 
are going out to dine.” 


TO THE MEMORY OF A CHILD. 
WRITTEN AFTER A DREAM, 
BY WM. EWART, ESQ. M.-P. 


Sray, angel-vision of my slumbers born, 
Pure visitant to sin-stain’d mortals, stay ! 

She hears me not ; on the bright wings of morn 
Her disembodied spirit soars away. 

I wake, I gaze around ;—morn’s earliest ray 
Fires the pale East ; and heavily begin 

The first faint murmurs of awakening day, 
Uprousing toil-worn mortals to the din 
Of misery and strife, to sorrow and to sin. 


But thee, lov’d spirit, on thee in vain I call; 
—Where is thy fairy footstep on the green ? 

—Where is thy silver voice within the hall ? 
Thee, thee, no more the ancient elms between 

Bearing morn’s dew-impearled flowers I see, 
The pale rose, or the drooping jessamine, 

Meet emblems of thy snowy purity, 

Gather'd too soon, too soon to fade, like thee! 


There are whom Heavy’n, indulgently severe, 

Wills not should wander in the unhallow'd night 
And outer darkness of this earthly sphere: 

Such rise betimes, and mingle with the light : 
There thou thy golden-flaming tresses bright, 

In the pure breath of Heaven's eternal morn, 
A virgin-spirit, wav’st ; while He, whose sight 

Is sunshine, on thee smiles: we, from thee torn, 
Wander the dreary waste of this dark world, forlorn. 
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HISTORY OF THE JEWS, 


FROM THE DECLINE OF THE MACCABEES TO THE PRESENT DAY. 


BY M. CAPEFIGUE. 


INTRODUCTION, 


History presents nothing more curious to our view than the exist- 
ence of the Jewish people during the middle ages, and in modern 
societies. While all the great nations of antiquity, together with 
their laws and institutions, have disappeared, while the hand of 
Time has swept away the vast empires of Persia, of Egypt, and of 
Assyria, a population scarcely known even in the days of its splen- 
dour has escaped the general wreck, and, in the midst of this uni- 
versal ruin, has preserved its peculiar manners and its national 
customs. 

The Jews have no longer a country: the land which beheld their 
kings, their pontiffs, and their holy temple, has passed beneath a 
foreign yoke. Yet, though overwhelmed with misfortunes, though 
all around is changing, Israel seems to embrace her altars with re- 
newed tenacity, and even to derive from these very misfortunes 
themselves an unalterable devotion to the institutions of her ances- 
tors. Extraordinary circumstance! ‘This people, who, in the days 
of their prosperity, ran with such inconstancy before the altars of 
Moloch, of Baal, and the gods of Assyria, now that Jehovah has 
ceased to manifest himself to them by signs and wonders, are seen 
clinging to their ancient faith with redoubled fervour, though no 
longer revealed by the inspirations of the prophets, nor sanctioned 
by the thunders of the Mount. 

The history of the Jews at those epochs to which we are going to 
allude, will ever present a fruitful theme for philosophical meditation. 
If, indeed, their ancient annals, wonderful as they are, excite a 
powerful interest, if they afford ample scope for an enlightened cri- 
ticism to examine and compare the various beliefs, the ingenious 
legends of antiquity, and to collect the first traces of civilisation ; 
how much more interesting to the curious observer must not that 
other period be, which commences with the great dispersion after 
the destruction of the Temple ! 

The history of the Jews, previous to that event, is, so to speak, 
circumscribed within a certain range of facts and ideas familiar to our 
childhood, and which form the basis of our religious education; they 
are only seen temporarily connected with surrounding nations, and 
then chiefly as a consequence of those great disasters which plunged 
them into miserable captivity; but after their dispersion they esta- 
blish themselves in all quarters of the known world, and their wan- 
dering population becomes so influenced by the governments, the 
June, 1840.—VOL,. XXVIIL—NO. CX. ! 
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manners, and the civilisation of every people, that they are thence- 
forward associated, more or less, with all the great religious and 
litical revolutions of the world. ae 

The nature of our subject sufficiently indicates the necessity of a 
good historical classification ; indeed, it would be impossible to avoid 
confusion where the plan is so comprehensive, were we not to distri- 
bute our narration into fixed epochs, whose commencement and ter- 
mination should be marked by the most remarkable of those contem. 
porary revolutions, which have most powerfully affected the existence 
of Judaism. Though the selection of these great events must neces- 
sarily be somewhat arbitrary, it appears to us that the first period 
may begin with the dominion of the Romans in Judea on the decline 
of the Maccabees, and the dawn of Christianity, and conclude with 
the publication of the codes of Theodosius and Justinian, and the 
triumph of the Koran, that powerful germ of a new civilisation, in 
Syria, Egypt, Persia, and Arabia. . 

The second epoch will commence with the formation of the barba- 
rian kingdoms of the west; it will consequently embrace the whole 
of the middle ages, and finish in the west with the great reformation 
of Luther in the sixteenth century ; and in the east, with the con- 
quest of Constantinople by Mahomet II. 

The third and last epoch will comprise the history of Judaism, 
amidst the religious and philosophical opinions of the sixteenth, 
seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries. An appendix on the actual 
state of the Jews will serve as a summary to the whole. 

Each of these periods is marked by a peculiar character in the 
annals of the synagogue. In the first, we see the society of the 
Jews, to use a rabbinical expression, branch off into three principal 
captivities. The captivity of the west, composed of the Jews 
scattered throughout the Roman empire. The captivity of the east, 
or of the Ten Tribes who settled on the banks of the Euphrates after 
the return of Esdras into Judea; and the second captivy of Egypt, 
under the Ptolemies and the Romans. These three captivities are 
distinguished by great revolutions: in that of the west, the Jews are 
at first brought in contact with the Roman power and polytheism. 
Rome, mistress of the world, marches her legions on Jerusalem ; the 
successors of the Maccabees and of the Herodian kings bend beneath 
the yoke, and reign by permission of the Casars. Judaa becomes a 
province. 

At the same time a rival religion springs up. The Christ appears. 
After a long persecution his followers triumph. This new faith takes 
its laws, its traditions, and its prophecies, from the Jewish records, 
and at its outset is deeply impregnated with the principles of Judaism; 
but by degrees it renounces its origin, and, despite the heresies which 
its struggle for emancipation engenders, ascends the seat of empire, 
and assumes the purple. 
be The captivity of the east presents a picture not less curious. The 
len Tribes, dispersed by Salmanassar, establish themselves on the 
banks of the Euphrates, and in the ancient cities of the Medes, 
spreading from thence over nearly the whole of Asia, and preserving 
their condition amidst the great revolutions of the Persian and Assy- 
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rian empires. In this captivity Judaism is seen in juxtaposition with 
the religion of the Magi, that worship of fire and of the stars so often 
denounced by Jehovah, but which, nevertheless, acts insensibly on 
the opinions and learning of the rabbins. Under this influence the 
Jewish cabal is developed, that mysterious combination of signs, 
letters, and numbers; a separate government is constituted on the 
fall of Jerusalem, and the Ten Tribes salute a prince of the captivity, 
while a hierarchy of rabbins is appointed, and the foundations laid 
of the schools of Pundebita, Neherdea, and Sora. 

Some colonies transported by orders of Alexander the Great and 
Ptolemy Lagos—a remnant, perhaps, of those ancient Hebrews so 
long enslaved under the Pharaohs—form the population of the second 
captivity of Egypt. The Jews, under the protection of the Lagi, 
multiply in all the great cities bordering on the Nile, acquire rights 
and privileges, obtain permission to worship Jehovah, and build ora- 
tories. The Jews flock to the academies of the Lagi, where they 
communicate, by translation, the mysterious learning of their holy 
books, and imbibe, in return, the lofty sentiments and the pure taste 
of the literature and philosophy of Greece. The works of Philo and 
Josephus amply attest the happy results of this intercourse. But if 
learning supplies a bond of union to enlightened minds, the multitude 
ever remains with its hostile feelings and prejudices ; the populous 
towns of Egypt, Alexandria more particularly, become the scenes of 
deplorable outbreaks. The progress of Christianity tends not a little 
to complicate the political condition of the Jews. In the first place, the 
mixture of Jewish and Egyptian doctrines with those of the new religion 
creates a thousand heresies, aggravated into mutual | aero aey by 
the spirit of jealousy and hatred; these are followed up by the dis- 
putes between the Arians and Nestorians, which produced a great 
excitement throughout Egypt, until the public mind was absorbed 
by the great invasion of the Mussulmans. Here finishes the first 
epoch. 

We open upon a new era. ‘The Roman empire is invaded by the 
northern barbarians, their victorious hordes settling on its most fer- 
tile provinces, and introducing their uncouth manners and customs. 
We shall follow the scattered Jews into the heart of this mixed sys- 
tem of military feudalism and religious enthusiasm ; and although, 
from its having acted equally on the various parts of Europe, it 
might have been expected to have produced equal and similar results 
on the character and history of the Jews, yet we shall see that, 
partly owing to local circumstances, and partly to political accidents, 
each of the captivities in the middle ages has its peculiar features and 
distinctive colouring. 

In Italy, after the fleeting dominion of the Lombards, the Israel- 
ites find themselves in connexion with the popes, the infant republics, 
and the spirit of liberty and commerce. Dispersed throughout Ger- 
many, they undergo the feudal system in all its rigour; each electo- 
rate, each bishoprick, every free town, has laws particularly relating 
to them: the property of a Jew is contested like that of a fief or a 
war-horse, until the Golden Bull appears to specify their footing and 


condition in the different electorates of the empire. In France and 
12 
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England the same spirit is visible in the legislation. Tn Spain the 
Jews, at first bound down by the bigoted laws of the Visigoth bishops, 
witness the era of a brilliant captivity under the caliphs. It was 
during this period that the most scientific of the rabbins published 
their remarkable works on astronomy, medicine, and philosophy. It 
will be indeed both curious and interesting to observe the dawn and 
developement of Hebrew literature amidst the ignorance of that be- 
nighted age. ag RE 

The activity of the Jews in intellectual labours, at this period, is 
surprising ; every synagogue supports numerous schools, encouraging 
the love of science, with a taste for severe pursuits. 

A dissertation on the commercial enterprise of the Jews will here 
be appropriate, for with them literature was often a branch of indus- 
try ; and here we shall advert to that extraordinary traftic of the Jews 
in the middle ages, which is the wonder and astonishment even of our 
advanced civilisation. Europe may be said to have been without com- 
munications : every road bristled with the fortified castles of feudal 
barons, ever Paver ever ready to discharge their brutal and rapacious 
courage on the persons of merchants and travellers ; nothing deters 
the Jews ; everywhere they are seen as money-lenders, buying up the 
farming of the customs, the tolls, and seignorial rights, flocking to all 
the great fairs, and supplying the churches, as well as the barons, with 
eastern profusion; every town has its Jew, every city its synagogue ; 
and if at any time an outbreak of religious excitement succeeds in 
procuring their expulsion, rarely more than one or two years elapse 
before the prince or the baron recalls them to his estate. 

In the east, this epoch is signalised by the triumphant progress of 
the armed doctrines of the prophet. Mahomet reduces some wander- 
ing tribes of Jews encamped in the desert; Jews are his assistants in 
the writing of the Koran. Nevertheless, Islamism persecutes the 
Jews, and displays the intolerance of Christianity in the west. 
Thus, by a remarkable coincidence, two religions, daughters of the 
synagogue, forgetful of their common origin in the hour of success, 
and yet breathing the spirit of the Mosaic law, take up the sword 
against those their progenitors, who the most faithfully adhered to its 
precepts and traditions. 

The haughty dominion of the successors of the prophet rapidly ex- 
tends over Egypt, Assyria, and Persia. Amidst the great catastrophes 
of the east, Jerusalem once more becomes the Holy City ; there the 
faithful Mussulman kisses with pious fervour the mysterious stone from 
which Mahomet ascended to the seventh heaven ; and there, while the 
Christian worships at the tomb of Christ, the Jew weeps over the ruins 
of the temple of Solomon. 

At last the third period commences. The human mind has gra 
dually advanced towards a mighty revolution; the art of printing 
begins to increase the number of books, and the abuses of ecclesiast 
cal authority have awakened doubts and controversies ; the Reforma 
tion spreads, though its sectarian fervour is not more favourable to 
toleration than Catholicism. Luther eyinces a decided opposition 
to the Jews, and their situation is but little ameliorated in the Pro 


testant states, especially where, as in Germany, the feudal laws exist 
in all their force and vigour. 
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Ifowever, Jewish books are more studied, as well as the cabalistic 
combinations ; and, at the close of the sixteenth century, more than 
three hundred Hebrew works had issued from the press of Bamberg. 
The eighteenth century bears the fruits of the labours of the six- 
teenth. Philosophy disseminates the lofty sentiments of toleration 
and freedom of opinion. The Jews at length amalgamate in the great 
European family, but the spirit of criticism and investigation attacks 
their doctrines and their antiquities; the school of the eighteenth 
century seeks even to divert the current of hatred and contempt from 
their persons to their manners and habits, so that in a manner Judaism 
loses in veneration what the Jews gain in political liberty. Indeed, 
some of the Israelites themselves are affected by the general tendency 
of the age, and a philosophical sect appears in the synagogue, substi- 
tuting a code of morality for the ceremonies and precepts of religion. 

But the prejudices against the Jews gradually subside. ‘The Con- 
stituent Assembly grants them the rights of citizenship; they had 
obtained it in England from the Long Parliament. Germany also 
modifies the rigour of its penal code, while Holland, Poland, and Swe- 
den, grant them numerous privileges. The vast conquests of the 
French Republic everywhere affect their situation, and their feudal 
condition is altered in the electorates, which form the Confederation 
of the Rhine, at the peace of Presburg and the treaty of Tilsit. This 
epoch is also remarkable for the convocations of their Great Sanhe- 
drim in Paris, the laws against their usurious practices in various 
departments of France, and against their demands of exemption from 
the conscription. After the fall of the empire, the right of toleration 
and of equality before the law was still maintained in most of the 
states of Europe, for the conquests of the human mind are imperish- 
able, and become the unfailing inheritance of generations yet unborn. 
Arrived at this point, we shall have nothing left but to sum up in a 
general view the actual situation of the Israelites in all parts of the 
globe. 

Such are the general facts presented by the progress and develope- 
ment of Judaism in the times through which we propose to follow it, 
and such is, consequently, the work we have undertaken. The annals 
of a people, which traverses so many ages, and is associated with such 
various civilisations, yet still preserving its own peculiarities, in a 
word, its oneness, cannot fail of exciting the deepest interest in the 
present generation—a generation inclined to serious pursuits, and 
delighting in the examples and instructions afforded by the great drama 
of history. The characteristic of our epoch is, a spirit of investiga- 
tion marching by facts to results; and we think we can gratify as well 
its wants as its taste, by retracing the most curious of all historical 
phenomena, whether of past or present times. 

History has, at this day, made too great progress amongst us to 
admit of our confining ourselves to the custom of a former age, of re- 
producing and embellishing certain works of erudition, or of labours 
already exhausted upon a given subject; to obtain attention now, we 
must go to original sources, and the commonest historical education 
will readily detect merely second-hand productions: in writing from 
the careful perusal of original documents, one’s style acquires a kind 
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of contemporaneous freshness, and bears a stamp of truth which is 
of itself an abundant recompense for conscientious toil and industry, 
In relying on the researches of past historians, one deprives oneself 
of this inestimable advantage. These indefatigable men had read 
much, no doubt, but, as some one has happily remarked, their learning 
was without knowledge ; that is to 2 though they could narrate 
fucts, they had neither the taste of selection nor the philosophy of 
illustration ; the greatest events of history became lifeless in their 
hands, and were chiefly valued as they furnished materials for disser- 
tation on a word, or commentary on a date. bl 

If the present work is in any degree praiseworthy, if it has merited 
the suffrages of the institute, it is, perhaps, owing to that conscientious 
spirit of research which has carried the author to original documents: 
he has carefully examined the historical records of all those ages which 
his work embraces, gathering together scattered facts and dispersed 
laws; and with these rich gleanings he has endeavoured to reconstruct 
the History of Judaism. It may be readily conceived that he has had 
to encounter numerous difficulties. It is not, in fact, as if he had 
been composing the history of a society passing, as it were, through 
the midst of surrounding ones, like a particular nation, with all its 
annals and chronicles exhibiting a regular and well-combined arrange- 
ment of facts: a close and protracted study of the Jewish chronolo- 
gists, of the fathers of the church, of the councils, and of the records 
of various countries, is necessary to discover the traces of a people 
who have absolutely traversed the communities of the middle ages, 
without leaving any greater impression in contemporaneous annals than 
that of a wanderer passing through a barbarian camp. The author 
dares to hope that he has carefully fulfilled his task. There are few 
facts which have escaped his attention, few references which he has not 
procured ; he stands indebted to various foreign consuls for several 
important communications as to the history of the Jews, and their 
actual condition in the four quarters of the world : he has been desirous 
not to publish the result of his labours until he should have consulted 
everything written upon the subject, and several learned rabbins have 
kindly supplied him with facts which they conceived might be inte- 
resting to their nation. 

It may be asked, perhaps, in what spirit this history is written— 
whether the author is favourable to the Jews or not? To sucha 
question there can be but one reply. History is not a legal process, 
where one side is adopted and defended; and therefore the author 
will let facts speak for themselves, each of which carries its own 
judgment better than he can do for it. It would indeed evince a creat 
misconception of the spirit of independent investigation which dis- 
tinguishes our age, it would be despising its enlightened discrimination, 
were a ready-made disquisition to be offered to the reader on each 
event as it is related. That systematic procedure which has been 


productive of such important results in science, might be the cause of 
serious errors if applied to historical research. 
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The author can then fearlessly assert that he views the Jews with an 
impartial eye, and that he will relate tacts as he finds them, confining 
himself to a judicious selection and a philosophical arrangement, as 
remote from the spirit of dogmatism as reason is from passion. Sul 
ficient divisions agitate our present society, without inflicting on it the 
evils of those that are past. Let History, divested of party prejudi- 
ces, and free from the bias of political opinions, resemble that temple 
of the ancients where the initiated could only enter with the olive- 
branch of peace in hand, and in renouncing, according to the words of 
the oracle, “ all those earthly passions which confuse the reason and 


distort the sight.” 


FIRST EPOCH, 
HISTORY OF JUDAISM TO THE END OF THE SIXTH CENTURY, 


CAPTIVITY OF THE WREST. 


Progress of the Roman power in Judwa—Decline of the Jewish monarchy undes 
the successors of the Maccabees and the Herodian kings 


8.c. 68 to ap. 8. The children of Israel had experienced many 
vicissitudes when they fell under the Roman yoke; the Scriptures 
mention the legions of the republic, for the first time, in the Book of 
Maccabees. After Judas, the eldest of the sacrificers of Modin,* 
had been elevated to the supreme pontificate by the suffrages of a 
grateful people, the Jews, to escape the vengeance of the kings of 
Syria, solicited the alliance of Rome. ‘The universe then resounded 
with the achievements of her victorious consuls, Greece had suc- 
cumbed, and the names of Perseus, Philip, and Antiochus, the three 
great kings of the east, were triumphantly associated with those of 
Sparta and Athens. It was then that Judas Maccabeus despatched 
to Rome two old men, Eupolemus, son of John; and Joseph, son of 
Kleazar. These deputies, after a tedious voyage, ascended the Tiber ; 
they beheld the eternal city, and ere long a decree of the senate, 
inscribed on tablets of brass, accepted the alliance of the Jews. 
“Let the subject nations of the Romans hereafter respect the new 
allies of the republic ; let no people dare to supply the enemies of the 
Hebrews with corn or money. If Judaa is invaded by the kings of 
Egypt and Assyria, the Roman legions will protect Israel, her cities, 
and her plains ; and Israel, on her part, will be prepared to furnish a 
contingent to the allied cohorts.” + 

Such was the nature of the Roman government, that an alliance 
sought by a foreign nation was looked upon, not only as an homage 
paid to the sovereignty of the people, but also as an act af political 
submission. Though there is no record extant, precisely defining the 
influence which the Roman republic acquired over the government of 
Judea; yet when we consider the absolute dependence of the He- 


* Modin, a town on an eminence, commanding a view of the sea, the exact site of 
which is unknown,.—Mitman, 

+t Krebs. Decreta Roman. pro Judwis. 
between the Jews and Romans. 


This is a collection of all the treaties 
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brews on the sovereign people for their political existence, we may 
conclude that its power was very considerable. 

At the period of the conclusion of this alliance between Jerusalem 
and Rome, the sons of the priests of Modin still governed Israel; 
Simon, the last of the Maccabees, after having nobly earned the gra- 
titude of his people in the bloody contest between, the Holy City and 
the kings of Assyria, had fallen a victim to treason during a courtly 
entertainment within the walls of Jericho. Hyrcanus, his son by a 
slave, succeeded to the title of prince of the nation and high pontiff, 
then hereditary in the family of the Maccabees. 

During the long dominion of the kings of Assyria over Judea, two 
rival sects had arisen amongst the Jews: the Pharisees, rigid ob- 
servers of the law, of which they were the depositaries, possessed 
that ascendency over the minds of an enthusiastic populace, which 
the external practices of devotion so readily confers: the Sadducees, 
on the contrary, who comprised the polished and enlightened classes 
of society, rejected the minute regulations of the doctors, and even 
the commandments of Jehovah himself, as incompatible with the 
indulgence of their easy morals. These two sects had long struggled 
for precedence, and the elevation of the Maccabees to the supreme 
power was in a manner nothing more than the triumph of the Pha- 
risees over the Sadducees, of the priestly over the royal line, of reli- 
gious fanaticism over philosophical indifference. ‘The Maccabees, 
owing their great success to the Pharisees, depended entirely at first 
upon them for support; but it is in the nature of things that men 
should abandon, sooner or later, the principles which raised them to 
power, whether it is that having achieved their object they feel them- 
selves strong enough to disregard their former professions, or that they 
at length discover that the principles themselves become too impor- 
tunate and incapable of being carried into effect. Accordingly, Hyr- 
canus and the Pharisees were soon at variance, for it was the 
priests of this faction, who, during the ceremonies of the Passover, 
excited the people against the prince by upbraiding him with being 
the son of an Idumean slave. Hyrcanus now looked to the sect of 
the Sadducees, and in a short time his numerous court, and even 
the Sanhedrim itself, was composed of the most zealous advocates of 
their principles. 

Hyrcanus was succeeded by his son Aristobulus, who pursued 
his father’s policy. The Sadducees filled his court and the tri- 
bunals of justice. Their accommodating principles favoured every 
innovation which the young prince ventured to attempt. He occu- 
pied the palace of Solomon; strange women were admitted to bis 
presence, and guards were mounted near his ivory couch, after the royal 
customs of Israel, while Sadducean courtiers bent the suppliant knee 
before this representative of a new race, distinguished by the title of the 
Asmonean princes. Aristobulus, according to the expression of Jo- 
sephus, did not display the purple mantle before the cities of Judaa 
for more than two years ; he then resigned his crown and his autho- 
rity to his brother, Alexander Jannwus, who distinguished his reign 
. twenty-seven years by the conquest of the coasts of Ptolemais, 

Jopre, and Antedon. But while he was thus enlarging the ancient 
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domain of the Hebrews, and while the land of Judea beheld new 
cities arising on every side, the Pharisees, whose influence became 
daily more threatening, stirred up the people to open revolt, and ere 
long, the people, the Pharisees, and Sadducees, were at open war, 

During nine years that this sanguinary struggle continued, the 
palace and the temple alike called in the aid of a foreign soldiery, 
and, strange to relate, whilst the scrupulous Pharisees invoked the 
assistance of the Assyrians, the most ancient of the enemies of Israel, 
Pisidian and Cicilian warriors were seen within the walls of Jerusa- 
lem, fighting beneath the standard of the Maccabees. Alexander 
remained victorious after some great reverses, and signalized his suc- 
cess by frightful retaliations. During a splendid banquet in cele- 
bration of his victory, while, with his head crowned with flowers, he 
drained the festive cup with the Sadducean philosophers, and the 
courtesans of Ptolemais, the people beheld, with speechless dismay, 
eight hundred Pharisees, branded as slaves and robbers, hurried away 
to crucifixion, 

Alexander left two sons. The eldest was called Hyrcanus, after 
his grandfather. Brought up within the precincts of the temple, and 
educated exclusively under the skilful superintendence of the priests 
of the sanctuary, he contracted all their habits and inclinations, and 
his character, naturally weak, was moulded entirely to their will. For 
this reason the Pharisees destined him for the crown; and while 
awaiting his legal majority, they daily accustomed him in the temple 
to prostrate the diadem before the pontifical tiara. The other son of 
Alexander Jannzeus was named Aristobulus : a bold disposition, a stub- 
born will, early distinguished him from his brother ; and the Pharisees, 
who had hastened to acknowledge the royal succession in the person 
of Hyrcanus, in order that they might retain the reins of government 
in their own hands, disputed it with the young Aristobulus, fearing 
the evil effects of his ascendency. For this reason the Sadducees 
warmly espoused his rights, and determined to rescue him from his 
forced obscurity, whenever the day should arrive for deciding on their 
rival claims. After the death of Alexandra, their mother, who alone 
could suppress their stifled enmity, Hyrcanus and Aristobulus openly 
took up arms against each other. ‘The Pharisees, powerful near a 
weak prince, and in the public market-place, the theatre of their in- 
trigues, shamefully avoided the field of battle, and Hyrcanus, aban- 
doned by all, was restricted by a treaty to the exercise of his ponti- 
tical functions in the temple, while his brother, amidst the acclama- 
tions of the Sadducees, triumphantly ascended the throne of Jeru- 
salem. Hyrcanus could not long endure his abject condition, and 
traversing the country between Judaa and the land of the Moabites, 
fled to Petra, the ‘apital of Aretas, king of the Arabs, imploring his 
succour against the usurpation of his brother. The discontented 
pontiff found no great difficulty in urging these wandering hordes to 
invade the fertile plains of Gaza and Ascalon, and ere long the black 
tents of the Arabs, mixed with those of their own countrymen de- 
voted to his interests, were seen encamped beneath the walls of the 
city of David and Solomon. 

At this time, Pompey, the conqueror of Mithridates, was pursuing 
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his glorious successes against ‘Tigranes, king of Armenia. Scaurus, 
his lieutenant, consul elect for the following year, had received orders 
to occupy Damascus and the plains of Syria; and while he was 
advancing towards the frontiers of Judawa, bearing the eagle of the 
Capitol across those cedar forests of Lebanon so sung by David, the 
deputies of Aristobulus came to solicit bim to free the walls of the 
Holy City from the presence of the Arabs, and the menacing ambi. 
tion of the pontiff Hyrcanus. The Israelites placed at his feet four 
hundred talents of silver, and vessels of balm and fine oil from the 
Mount of Olives. Scaurus condescended to listen to the suit of 
these venerable Israelites, and forthwith announced to the assembled 
legions that they were about to enter Judwa to put an end to the 
public dissensions which distracted Jerusalem. At the same time he 
despatched centurions to the king of the Arabs, commanding hin, in 
the name of the Roman people, to leave the Jewish territory: such 


was then the magic of that name, that Aretas, not daring to disobey 


the summons, retreated directly to Petra with his light cavalry and 
Nabathean archers, abandoning the unhappy Hyrcanus and his ad- 
herents to their fate. 

This prince then resolved to appeal in person to Pompey, who had 
just arrived at Damascus, but his brother Aristobulus had forestalled 


him. Pompey, however, expressed a desire to hear the pretensions 


of the two Asmonean princes, and a tribunal was erected in the gar- 
dens of Damascus. ‘The people of Israel, the successors of Solomon 
and David, bowed respectfully to the consular trophies and the images 
of Rome. Hyrcanus, speaking first, denounced the usurpation of his 
brother. “ The law of Israel,” he declared, “held inviolate the ex- 
clusive rights of the elder to the government of the people, and the 
direction of the sacrifices ; but in contempt both of the written com- 
mandments and of tradition, Aristobulus had usurped the crown, and 
had excited the people to rebellion.” 

Aristobulus replied, “ that Hyrcanus had forfeited his authority by 
his indolence and weakness, and that the people had called the more 
worthy to the inheritance of the Asmoneans; moreover, that in dif- 
ficult times it required a vigorous administration to wield the sword 
of the Maccabees, or the sceptre of David, and uphold the ancient 
glory of Israel.” 

After hearing a long and apparently fruitless altercation, Pompey 
deferred his judgment, and refused, at that time, to give any decision 
as to the claims of the Asmoneans, pleading the necessity of prose- 
cuting without delay the war against the Nabatheans. 

But the impetuous Aristobulus spurned to submit to such delay; 
and repairing to Delium, his courtiers there a second time saluted his 
regal authority, and issued a proclamation summoning the Jews to 
their duty and allegiance. 

It was then that the legions of Pompey advanced upon Jerusalem,* 
to punish the arrogance of Aristobulus, and to avenge the outraged 
majesty of Rome. The people of the Holy City were torn by violent 
dissensions : some acknowledging the authority of Hyrcanus, others 
supporting the royalty of Aristobulus; and so deeply had civil dis- 
* Appian, Bell. Mith., ¢. 108, 
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cord engrafted the feelings of hatred and revenge in their dispositions, 
that even Jews were seen aiding and directing the efforts of the 
legions in their attack upon the temple. 

On the third day it was taken by assault. The soldiers burst into 
the sanctuary, that hallowed spot which was never approached by 
the pontiffs of Israel but with holy trepidation and pious awe. 

Yet Pompey respected the Holy of Holies, Traversing the porches 
and the cloisters, he abstained from placing a sacrilegious hand 
on the golden candlestick, and the tables, and vessels of precious 
metals, which had so long been consecrated by the piety of the Jews. 
“It was not from any feeling towards their seditious superstitions,” 
exclaimed Cicero in the tribune, * that Pompey meddled not with 
the consecrated treasure of Jerusalem, but from pure condescen- 
sion, to avoid the risk of a national insurrection.’* 

Hyrcanus obtained the political government of the nation, with the 
title of supreme pontiff; but all those cities of Lower Syria, which 
had long been annexed by right of conquest to the Jewish territory, 
and various others, such as Scythopolis, Samaria, Gaza, Joppa, Azof, 
which had always belonged to it, were placed under the provincial 
administration of the proconsul of Syria, and for ever separated from 
the government of Jerusalem. Some towns also were allowed to 
retain their municipal liberties.t 

After having decided the destinies of the nation of Jehovah, Pom- 
pey returned to Rome, where the glory of a triumph awaited him. 
In this warlike solemnity Aristobulus was chained amongst the cap- 
tive kings who followed the consul to the capital, and the name of 
Jerusalem appeared on the Appian Way blended with the victorious 
trophies of Roman prowess. 

Judza was now divided into five districts, all subject to the jurisdic- 
tion of a Sanhedrim, a kind of political and judicial council, appointed 
both for the internal administration of the country, and for the appli- 
cation of justice, in the name of the Roman senate. Jerusalem, 
Gadara, Amathea, Jericho, and Sephoris, became the chief seats of 
the new regulators, and the decisions of the elders on the laws of 
Jehovah were to be subject to the control of the Caesars, and marked 
with the consular year of the republic. 

These events took place in Judea at the time that Caesar and Pom- 
pey were disputing the empire of the world. Master of Italy, the 
conqueror of Gaul sought to raise up enemies in the east against his 
redoubtable rival, and to this effect alternately made use of Aristobu- 
lus, of Hyreanus, and of Antipater, father of the famous Herod who 
afterwards reigned over the Jews. ‘Then were seen on the plains of 

Egypt, amongst the allied cohorts of Casar, three thousand Israelitish 
soldiers, raised in the country of Lebanon ; while the cities of Judaa 
presented him with a shield of gold, in token of submission and 
dependence. 

* Cic. pro Flacco, c. xxviii. s. 68. The Roman orator uses also the expression 
pudorem, in speaking of the conduct of Pompey; it must be taken in the sense of 
dignity. We should then say, ‘* it was from a feeling of bis own dignity that he 


touched not the treasures of the temple,” 
+ Josephus, Ant, Jud., lib. xiv. 
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Out of these intestine broils and foreign wars arose the power of 
the house of Herod.* History scarcely alludes to the ancestors of 
this celebrated king of the Jews. The traditions of the synagogue 
represent the grandfather of Herod to have been a foreign proselyte, 
who for a long time served under the priests of Apollo in the groves 
of Daphne. Antipater, his son, whose talents and activity are praised 
by Josephus, in the dispute for the succession of the Asmoneans 
acquired the entire confidence of Hyrcanus, whose indolence ren- 
dered him little adapted to sustain the sovereign power. ‘He had 
procured from Hyrcanus and the Sanhedrim of Judaea the supreme 
government of Jerusalem, and the province of Galilee, which was the 
richest in Palestine, for the two eldest of his sons, Herod and Phasael. 
Hyrcanus scarcely noticed this gradual encroachment on his own 
authority, but Israel demanded how much longer the power of Judah 
was to remain in the hands of slaves and Idumaans. Hyrcanus, ap- 
parently insensible to these complaints, was one day informed that 
Herod had appeared in Jerusalem with regal pomp, and that the 
trumpets had flourished as at grand public “solemnities.”  “ Feeble 
princes,” says Tacitus, “ may be stripped of everything, of authority 
as well of power, but their eyes quickly discern the usurpation which 
assumes the diadem and the purple.” Hyrcanus, who had lived en- 
tirely under the tutelage of Antipater in the palace, roused himself 
when he heard that Herod paraded the Holy City, followed by a 
chorus of virgins and young men, after the royal customs of Israel, 
and summoned him to appear before the tribunal of elders to explain 
his designs ; but the Roman power sheltered the youthful aspirant 
beneath its formidable agis, and the authority of Hyrcanus was but 
diminished by this tardy and abortive effort. In fact, the policy and 
the expectations of the Herodian family ever looked towards Rome. 
Indeed it was natural in those who sought to tread the thorny and dan- 
gerous path of ambition, to fix their eyes upon that invincible power, 
whose senate and whose consuls created and dethroned kings, and 
whose eagles, to use the sublime expression of Sallust, winged their 
flight from the Capitol to scatter diadems and sceptres over a prostrate 
world. 

Thus the intercourse between Rome and Jerusalem was never 
more frequent than during the administration of Antipater and of 
his sons. Josephus has preserved a long list of the acts of the 
senate, or simple decrees of the magistrates of the republic, almost all 
favourable to the Jews ; and this historian, though devoted to the Asmo- 
nean family, cannot deny that the concessions which he celebrates were 
less accorded to the entreaties of Hyrcanus than to the ingenious adula- 


* A great controversy arose as to the origin of the house of Herod, between 
Father Hardouin, Sealiger, and Casaubon, These three learned men disputed for a 
long time on various points of erudition, which are sufficiently important in the 
general course of history. For instaree, they have inquired what was the genealogy 
of the llerods, the place of their birth, their religion, the extent of the kingdom of 
Herod the Great, what was the nature of his authority, and his relations with the 
Roman empire, Ac. All these questions have been clearly resumed by Basnage, 


who too often, as is " ell known, only touches on subjects to curtail them.—See 
Histoire des Juifs, liv, i. chap. ii, 
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tion of Antipater, Phasael, and Herod. When a tribute was re- 
mitted, when presents were sent to the senators, to the masters of 
the empire, or their most influential freedmen, the Herodian family 
always contrived, by a well-timed appearance in these commissions, to 
obtain for itself alone the good-will and friendship of the Roman 
government. The proconsuls of Asia, and the magistrates of Syria 
and of Egypt, hardly ever heard of the aged Hyrcanus, buried in the 
temple, or in his gilded palaces at Jerusalem ; whereas Antipater and 
his two sons followed them in their military expeditions, proffering 
them, by turns, the allegiance of the Jews, and the wealth of 
Palestine. Ere long a solemn rescript of Antony raised Flerod and 
Phasael to the dignity of tetrarch, thus exchanging their precarious 
tenure of office for a power more durable, and dependent entircly 
upon Rome. Under these circumstances, it was easy to foresee that 
the house of the Asmoneans would shortly cease to reign, and that 
their dominion, escaped from the hands of Hyrcanus, would seek 
strength and consolidation in those of the new family. 

It was then that Antigonus, the son of Aristobulus, a fugitive exile, 
implored the Parthians, whom the defeat of Crassus had rendered terrible 
to the Roman colonies of the east, to maintain the rights of his race. 
This noble scion of the Asmonean family went to the tent of Pacorus, 
king of the Parthians, and obtained the assistance of those barbarians 
to deliver Palestine from the yoke of the legions of Rome, and from 
the usurpation of the son of Antipater. Not only did the young 
prince consent to make Juda tributary to Pacorus, but he stipulated 
that every year five hundred of the noblest and most beautiful 
maids of Israel, most richly apparelled, should be conducted into the 
midst of his barbarous hordes ; and these daughters of Sion, scarcely 
arrived at maturity, were destined to become the portion of his 
bravest and most distinguished warriors. 

The Parthians poured down like a torrent on the Holy Land. The 
scattered legions offered but a feeble resistance to this powerful 
eruption. The cities of Sidon and Ptolemais bowed beneath their 
victorious sword, and saluted the young Antigonus as lawful king of 
Israel. Jerusalem instantly became the scene of lamentable strife 
and dissension. 

The sanctuary no longer resounded with the hymns of Zion and 
the songs of thanksgiving, while around the sacred ark nought was 
heard but party cries and denunciations. ‘The barbarians advanced 
upon Jerusalem, and planted their tents beneath the walls of the city. 
The favourers of the Roman dominion were reduced to despair, and 
in this sad dilemma Hyrcanus and Phasael resolved to throw them- 
selves on the generosity of the Parthians. Herod, more distrustful, 
remained in the city. The two princes were welcomed to the bar- 
barian camp, and Pacorus boastfully exhibited before them all the 
exulting pageants of victory. In the midst of their drunken orgies 
the crowned pontiff groaned to behold fifty of the maids of Israel, 
sent by Antigonus, serving the goblet at the table of the chiefs, and 
joining in the lascivious dance. At length the Parthian perfidy was 
unmasked: and, by order of Pacorus, Hyrcanus and Phasael were 
laid in irons. The pontiff was exposed to the most shameful treat- 
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ment. As it was written in the law that no mutilated Israelite 
could assume the royal purple or the priestly tiara, Hyrcanus had his 
ears cut off like an Eastern slave, that his rights might thus be for 
ever extinguished.* Phasael, having sent to warn Herod of their 
wretched fate, dashed his head against the prison-walls ; and when 
the eunuch of Pacorus entered Jerusalem to seize his person, Herod 
had already fled, with Mariamne his wife, together with his household 
and some friends. In vain he endeavoured to awaken the interest of 
the former allies of the Hebrews. The Parthians had spread terror 
to the confines of Egypt. Herod thereupon embarked at Alexandria, 
and after a prosperous voyage landed at Brundusium. From thence 
he repaired to the palace of Antony, and recounted to him the mis- 
fortunes of Hyrcanus and Phasael. According to the custom of the 
republic, Herod pleaded his own cause before the assembled senate, 
and to the astonishment, no doubt, of the Jews who heard him, while 
claiming the sceptre of Judah, he much oftener spoke of his devotion 
to the institutions of Rome than of his veneration for the religion of 
Jehovah. At length the senate placed the diadem on his brow, and 
branded the young Antigonus and the Asmonean race as public ene- 
mies. In the hundred and eightieth Olympiad, under the consulate 
of Calvinus and Asinius Pollio, the new king of Judaa was seen 
marching to the Capitol, in all the magnificence of the royalties of 
David and Solomon, to offer the customary sacrifice to Jupiter, the 
guardian deity of Rome. “ He advanced,” says Josephus, “ preceded 
by musicians, and tribunes, and consuls. Antony and Cesar dis- 
dained not to join in the great solemnity, and supported him on either 
side, as if todo him honour, and exhibit a glorious emblem of their 
triple power. 

bale this time Ventidius was avenging, in Syria, the defeat of 
Crassus and the tarnished glory of the Roman eagles. Notwithstand- 
ing the unconquerable aversion which then prevailed with all true 
Israelites against the manner and opinions of the Romans, numbers of 
them had enrolled themselves amongst the auxiliary troops, and Ven- 
tidius, in his despatches to the senate and the triumvirs, had spoken in 
flattering terms of the zeal and bravery of the soldiers of Josephus, 
Herod's brother. 

Under these circumstances Antony esteemed it expedient to send 
the new king of Jerusalem to Judea, to support the Roman arms. 
Herod crossed Greece, visited the cities of Athens and Sparta, and 
finally disembarked at Ptolemais. Scarcely had he touched the soil 
of Judea, ere the civil war burst out with redoubled fury. The rival 
parties accused each other reciprocally of treason and apostasy. 
While the adherents of Herod denounced the friends of Antigonus as 
the authors of a disgraceful treaty with the Parthians, these retorted 
that the Herodians had surrendered the holy temple and the towns of 
Judah to:the legions of Rome. These deplorable dissensions must 
have painfully reminded the Israelites that they were no longer that 
great and independent nation as under its kings and pontiffs, and that 
henceforward their only privilege would be the choice of a foreign 
yoke. The Holy City was once more taken and given up to pillage ; 

* Lev, xxi. 17—24.—Tr. 
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the temple was nearly destroyed. The Talmudists, who relate with 
sighs and lamentations this dreadful catastrophe, have remarked that 
there was more blood shed under the ‘ crowned Idumean”™ than at the 
time of the great destruction under Salmanassar. Josephus, however, 
is more favourable to Herod, and frankly avows that this prince pre- 
vented, as much as he could, the massacre ordered by the tribunes. 
While the legions indulged in all the barbarous license of war, Herod 
implored Sorius, who commanded the siege, to stay the slaughter, and 
not to leave him a capital in ashes, and a city without a people. From 
entreaties he resorted to promises, and he pledged himself to pay the 
insatiate tribunes a sum of money equivalent to all the booty they 
could take. On these conditions the carnage ceased, and Jerusalem 
was rescued from utter ruin. The policy of Herod restricted his 
vengeance to Antigonus, who might be dangerous to the security ot 
his dominion, and to the partisans of the Asmoneans. The young 
prince was crucified at Antioch. “ First instance,” says Strabo, “ of 
a king being sentenced by the consuls to that ignominious punishment, 
reserved for slaves alone.” 

The only members of the Asmonean family who now survived 
were, Alexandra, the daughter of Hyrcanus, and her two children, 
by Alexander, son of Aristobulus.* Mariamne, the eldest, had mar- 
ried Herod; her young brother, also named Aristobulus, lived se- 
cluded in the temple under the care of the priests. Alexandra, their 
mother, conceived a profound hatred for Herod, which a secret am- 
bition to restore her race to the throne of Jerusalem not a little 
augmented. During the wars of the east, Alexandra had contracted 
a most intimate friendship with Cleopatra, who then held Antony at 
her feet. The beautiful queen of Egypt bore a tender affection for 
the young Aristobulus, whom his mother dared not send to Rome, 
because, to quote the old translator of Josephus, “he was in the 
bloom of youth, and in the flower of his age.” Cleopatra, therefore, 
exerted all her influence over the mind and heart of Antony to pro- 
cure the restoration of the house of Asmoneus; but the triumvir 
was proof against her tears and entreaties. The welfare of Rome 
was not yet effaced from his thoughts; and, in the decision neces- 
sary to be adopted respecting the throne of Jerusalem, the question 
was not that of a simple preference of Aristobulus over Herod——that 
is to say, of personal attachment—but whether an ancient and national 
royalty was to triumph over one recently created, influenced by ties 
of gratitude, and owing its authority to the senate of Rome, and the 
protection of the republic. The violent death of the young Aristo- 
bulus, suffocated in a bath by order of Herod, could not affect the 
dictates of policy. Herod was too attentive to the slightest desires of . 
Antony, too much hated at the same time by the Pharisees, and all 
the Israelites who were punctilious observers of the law, ever to 
entertain the mad idea of revolting against the commonwealth, with 
a view to establishing his independence. And this consideration it 
was which so often induced the senate and magistrates of Rome to 
overlook and excuse the severity of his domestic jurisdiction, and even 
the secret crimes which he judged necessary for the maintenance 


* Josephus, Ant. Jew., lib, xiv. 
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of his authority. During these tedious quarrels about the crown of 


Jerusalem, Antony had taken from Judea all those fertile lands 
which every year supplied such a profusion of balm and perfumes, 
and conferred their precious — on the queen of Egypt. A 
commentator of the Mischna deplores this profane use to which the 
caprice of conquest had appropriated the unctuous harvests of the 
promised land, and is indignant that those perfumes, destined for the 
oblations of the Levites and the altar of sacrifices, should be sent to 
burn at the feet of an idolatrous female, anoint her raven locks, and 
minister to her licentious passions. 

The battle of Actium once more changed the face of the world. 
Octavius seized the government, and the East saluted him with the 
name of Casar. In this long struggle Herod had served the interests 
of Antony; it was, therefore, to be feared that Augustus, justly 
irritated, would deprive him of that royal authority which he had 
kept with such difficulty through all the storms of the civil war. The 
king of Jerusalem at once embarked for Rhodes, whither the 
conqueror of Actium had recently arrived, and laying the crown and 
the purple at his feet, avowed his attachment for Antony, and ex- 
plained the just reasons of his gratitude; but his tried fidelity toa 
losing cause—was it not the best guarantee for his devotedness to the 
new master of the republic? If Herod was faithful to the flying 
Antony, ought he not to become the most faithful of Rome’s tri- 
butary kings, if she deigned to confirm him in the government of 
Israel 7 

Octavius reassured the trembling Herod.* He felt how important 
it was that Judea should be ruled by a chief who was a native, and 
yet so devoted to the eternal city ; he concealed his displeasure, for 
the civil war was scarcely yet terminated ; he even praised Herod for 
his constancy to Antony, and remitting the sceptre of the kings of 
Judah into his hands, enhanced the gift by the presentation of the 
towns of Samaria, Gadara, Antedon, Joppa, Gaza, and the land of 
Straton, which had been torn from Judza. 

The gratitude of the king of Jerusalem towards Rome and Au- 
gustus now knew no bounds. Though the laws of Israel prohibited 
the exhibition of public games and of idolatrous worship, Herod built 
circuses, erected temples, instituted games in honour of the Caesar, and 
the Israelites were cbliged to take a part, not far from the holy 


temple, in noisy festivals, conducted upon the plan of the solemn 
pageants of Athens and of Rome. 


. Josephus, Ant. Jew., lib. xiv. Father Hardouin, always systematic, has 
maintained that Herod only received the kingdom of Judwa from Augustus, as a 
kind of interest paid on a loan which the new king of Jerusalem bad advanced him 


ws the civil war.—Hardouin de Num, Herod. I find nothing like it in the 
records, 
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WHAT ARE OUR PASSIONS? 


BY LEIGH CLIFFE, ESQ. 


Waar are our Passions? Things that cradled sleep, 
Till roused, within the petals of the heart : 
Visions of light and darkness, that aye creep 
By day across our fancies, and impart 
By night the fitful magic of their art. 


In youth comes Joy, dispelling every gleam 
That casts a shadow o’er life’s flitting hour, 
Cheering the waker’s thoughts, the sleeper’s dream, 
As sky-wept dews refresh the budding flower, 
Till Care intrudes with ever-withering power. 


Then follows Love, who spreads, with sunniest light, 
His fair and fond creations o’er the mind, 
Charming the silence of the soul with bright 
And roseate views of all that’s sweet and kind, 
Unheeding sorrows that may lurk behind. 


Friendship, the leaf that guards the bud of Love, 
Joins it in fellowship, till Envy throws 

The webs around that cankerous feelings wove, 
Then seared it dies, yet sheds, amidst its throes, 
The perfumed incense of a fading rose. 


Then o’er th’ horizon of the mind springs up, 
Like a dark storm-cloud in the orient sky, 
Proffering with hateful will her poisonous cup, 
The young heart’s tyrant, baleful Jealousy, 
Fell foe of Love, and lava-stream to Joy. 


Then follows Malice, leading forward Hate, 
Breathing in silence more than words dare tell ;— 
Thoughts that the eyes can make articulate, 
Of darkest feelings, raised by fiendish spell, 
Implanting in the heart the pangs of Hell. 


But, like a bee upon a lily-bloom, 
Fair Hope within the bosom curtain‘d lies, 
Nestling till life’s last hour. Although the gloom 
Of dark Despair in shadows round it rise, 
It cheats the mind of half its agonies. 


Life’s gay rejoicings preludes are of Care ; 
The very essence of our passions soar 
Like exhalations, mingling with the air, 
Nor die they till the dream of years is o'er, 
For Truth sets gems in most unsightly ore. 
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A HOUSE IN THE RUE D’ENFER. 


THE sun was going down, and cast, in its setting, a faint light upon 
the artist's study. A young man, who had been working at a litho- 
graphic stone the whole of the day, if we may judge from the lassi- 


tude which seemed to pervade his whole frame, slowly raised himself 


from his chair, and after having carefully covered up his work, ap- 
proached the window where a friend of his, Henry Leblanc, had 
been amusing himself, for some time past, feeding some sparrows. 
which were chirping and hopping about in the gardens of the Luxem- 
bourg. 

“ Well, my dear Raphael, have you finished?” asked the latter, 
laying his hand on his friend's shoulder. 

“ No; the light has failed me. I am sorry for it, for the publisher 
is to send for the stone to-morrow.” 

“And you're tied to time ?” 

« Yes,” 

Leblanc shrugged up his shoulders. 

« And have we come to this at last?” exclaimed he, “ when ar- 
tists are at the beck and nod of every rascally publisher. You came 
into the world at the wrong time, my dear fellow, depend upon it; 
you ought to have been born when art was better understood ; and, 
instead of wasting away your existence in such a hole as this, labour- 
ing like a mason at so much the square inch, you'd have been dressed 
in a velvet doublet, with a well-lined purse, and engaged to paint 
Virgins for the altars of some rich cathedral, or the mistress of some 
king in a palace.” 

“I prefer a poor workman to a pampered menial with golden 
trappings.” 

‘Ah! do you mean to say you are satisfied with your situation ?” 

‘No; but who can tell whether I should have been more so five 
centuries back ?” 

“I don’t understand you, ’pon honour! one would imagine you 
hadn't the soul of an artist —you never complain. As for me, I'ma 
doctor, and consequently an impartial judge in the matter. Well, | 
own it, I have an abomination, a loathing, against the vulgar age in 
which we live. I feel vexed, disgusted, when I see talent unappre- 
ciated ; which, by-the-bye, is no uncommon thing in these times. No 
later than yesterday, I got acquainted with a young man who holds a 
miserable situation in an insurance office, and who has composed an 
admirable poem on Mount Carmel.” 

“ Did he read it to you?” 

“ No; but what does that matter? You'd swear he’s a poet only 
to look at him. I never knew any one who had the bump of ideality 
so strongly developed. Well, would you believe it 7 Nobody knows 
him. He has consequently resolved to asphixify himself on New- 
year’s day, if he has not found a publisher before that time ; he has 
already composed more than half of the ode. which he intends to 
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leave in his waistcoat pocket, to be given in the newspapers on the 
occasion.” 

Frederick smiled ; he knew his friend too well to reason with him. 
For some time past, the young doctor had taken upon himself the 
wart of solicitor- general against the present century—it was his hobby; 
and his brethren considered him, if not the most clever, at least the 
most artistified doctor in Paris. 

Leblanc was one of those men whose eternal mania is to meta- 
morphose all their acquaintances into geniuses, in order to come in 
fora share of their glory. He was ever in quest of unknown or 
unappreciated talent, and every day brought him fresh subjects. For- 
tunately, experience had put his best friends on their guard against 
his enthusiasm, for they rightly judged that it was more likely to be 
dangerous than profitable to them. 

Frederick was far from sharing his friend's opinions ; but wishing 
to avoid a useless discussion, he changed the subject, and spoke to 
him of his new apartment. 

‘« See,” said he, “ these trees reach almost to my windows ; in the 
morning I am awoke by the singing of the birds, and through the 
means of a door, of which I have the key, that leads into the gar- 
dens; when I get up early, and all is solitary, I wander about for a 
couple of hours, and I fancy myself master of the Luxembourg itself. 
All the tenants are out of town at present; I am the sole inhabitant 
of the house, and as quiet and retired as if I were living in a con- 
vent.” 

“ Have you made up your mind to pass the summer here ?” 

* Yes.” 

* And you have abandoned your voyage to Italy ?” 

Entirely.” 

* You are wrong.” 

“ Perhaps I am.” 

The conversation here began to languish, and shortly after Leblanc 
took his hat and started for the Odéon, of which theatre he had 
latterly been appointed the physician. 

When he was gone, Garnier remained fixed at the window, his 
forehead inclined, and his heart overwhelmed with sorrow. 

Henry had not remarked that, in speaking of the voyage to Italy, 
he had touched a chord which vibrated in the very soul of the artist. 
Encouraged by his first attempts, which are always successful, be- 
cause they do not excite envy, Garnier had formed the idea of this 
voyage about a year back ; and, as is always the case with young 
men, he had talked it over with his friends. But as the time fixed 
for his departure approached, its accomplishment became more and 
more doubtful ; indifference had succeeded to the first enthusiasm of 
his patrons, his orders began gradually to diminish, and he was 
obliged to fall back upon the savings of his first works; so that, in- 
stead of accumulating for the future, he was now necessitated to live 
on the economy of the past. This wreck, this total ruin of his 

dreams, of his dearest hopes, had not been accomplished without 
many a sigh, many a tear on the part of the young artist, as the 
wants of the day gradually diminished the small treasure wae he 
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had contemplated with so much joy on the onset of his career. How 
often had he, in the struggle between mind and matter, revolted 
against the triumph of the latter—how often had he reviled against 
the costly necessities of life, condemning himself to the most abso- 
lute solitude, abandoning the elegant habits he had been accustomed 
to, and writhing under the cravings of hunger! And now the mo- 
ment had arrived when he was obliged to own that his dreams were 
chimerical—that the visit to Italy must be deferred, perhaps never 
to be realised ; that a voyage, which he looked forward to as the re- 
compense of all his labours, was utterly impossible. It was now a 
week since he had made this confession to himself, and the levity of 
his friend had awakened all his painful sensations and regret. 

For some time he remained at the window completely lost in 
reverie, and was only aroused by the striking of the clock, which 
tolled ten. He then remarked that the Luxembourg was desolate ; 
the breeze, which had sprung up, wafted towards him the perfume of 
the orange trees and fanned his brow, and the white statues of the 
gardens, seen through the waving trees, appeared like an army of 
mute phantoms. 

Frederick contemplated, for some time, the firmament covered with 
bright stars ; he enjoyed the sweet smell of the night air. He then 
pulled down the window with a sigh, and advanced a few steps into 
the interior of the apartment. 

But the sudden transition from the luminous scene on which he 
had been gazing, to the obscurity of his study, struck him with a 
painful sensation of oppression ; it seemed to him as if his respiration 
had failed him; his room impressed him with the idea of a tomb: he 
sat down and looked around. ‘The plaster figures scattered about the 
room, or arranged on shelves against the walls, appeared so distinct 
in the general obscurity, that, in his present state of mind, he almost 
fancied they were living beings; and a mannikin fantastically dressed 
in a white drapery, in the further corner of his apartment, had taken 
all the appearance of a human form. Frederick felt restless, dejected : 
to his melancholy had succeeded a sort of vague terror ; his loneliness, 
which, a short time previous, had brought tears into his eyes, now 
made him afraid of his solitude. He felt a sort of painful nervousness 
to get up; his ears were attentive, and his eyes, wandering about the 
apartment, seemed in search after some apparition which his imagi- 
nation had conjured up. 

Suddenly he heard a slight rustling on the staircase, the door was 
violently thrown open, and a woman appeared on the threshold. 

Frederick rose up, pale and troubled. The stranger seemed to be 
seeking some one in the obscurity, and having perceived the young 
man by the light of the stars which fell upon the walls, she advanced 
towards him. 

“ Mr. Frederick Garnier ?” said she, in a hurried voice. 

“ Tam he, madam.” 

* You have a door which leads into the gardens of the Luxem- 
bourg ?” 

‘*] have, madam.” 

* For God's sake, open it for me!” 
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Frederick uttered an exclamation of surprise. 

“ Oh! sir, I implore you,” continued she, “do not refuse me; I 
shall owe you more than my life.” 

All this had been said with a foreign accent, such as Frederick had 
never heard before, but in such a plaintive tone, that he felt moved 
by it: he hurried to the door with the rapidity of thought—it was 
closed. 

* Pardon me, madam,” said he, groping about on his drawing 
table, ‘« 1’'m looking for the key.” 

“ Thank you, sir; a thousand thanks !—Well, can’t you find it?” 

“ Not without a light; I do not exactly remember where I put it.” 

“ Then, sir, get one immediately.” 

Frederick ran into the next room, and soon appeared with a candle ; 
his first look was directed towards the stranger: he stood motionless, 
astonished at the sight of so much beauty. 

‘“« The key, sir—the key!” repeated she, with an accent of irresis- 
tible supplication. 

He at last found it amongst his papers—he ran to the door—in an 
instant it was open. At the same moment the report of a pistol was 
heard in the Luxembourg. A piercing cry escaped the young woman, 
and she tottered against the wall. 

*“ What’s the matter, madam?” asked Frederick, alarmed. 

But she heeded not his question, and recovering her presence of 
mind, rushed forward into the garden. 

He saw her cross the gravel walk—run straight towards the nearest 
statue, bend forward on something on the ground and fall. He in- 
stantly ran to her. She was kneeling on the ground, and supporting 
in her arms the head of a young man who was motionless. 

“ In the name of heaven, tell me what has happened.” 

“ Help, sir, help!” 

Frederick leaned forward to assist her to raise the body. She 
lifted up his head; but hardly had she touched it, when a terrible 
cry escaped her—she felt it was crushed, and yielded to the impres- 
sion of her fingers. 

‘‘ What is the matter, madame?” asked Garnier. 

“ Dead!” murmured the young woman, stretching out her arms, 
and falling forward on the corpse. All this had passed within a few 
minutes. Frederick was beside himself. 

The sight of the blood—of the woman maddened by despair—made 
his head swim; he looked about him with terror, uncertain what to 
do, when the sound of footsteps in the distance struck his ear: he 
looked round, and saw two sentinels coming towards him. 

The idea of being mixed up in this crime, of being found near the 
dead body, made him tremble. His first impulse was to flee; but 
then he felt ashamed at the thought of abandoning a woman whom 
chance had, as it were, contided to his protection. He lifted her up 
in his arms, and was going to cross the walk, but the sentinels were 
so close upon him, that he had barely sufficient time to throw him- 
self behind the basement of the statue before they came up. 

There he passed a horrible moment of suspense. The two vete- 
rans were quietly conversing together — the youngest stopped to 
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reach a branch of lilac. Frederick felt the. leaves rustle on his 
forehead. a 

“ This bunch shall be for Louisa,” said the soldier, inhaling the 
perfume of the flowers which he had been gathering. 

«“ It’s a fine night,” said his companion. “ What a beautiful place 
this is to live in !” : ! 

At this moment they rounded the basement of granite, and their 
feet struck against the corpse. 

« What can that be, Peter ?” 

Peter stooped down. : 

“ Mercy on my soul! it’s a man assassinated ! 

“ Not possible !” 

“ See yourself.” 

“ That must have been the pistol which we heard just now.” 

“ Perhaps it was.” 

“ Run to the barracks for help—I'll remain here—be quick.” 

One of the sentinels ran off. 

Garnier hardly dared to breathe. Seeing the impossibility of escap- 
ing, he bitterly lamented having concealed himself, and yet he felt it 
was now too late. He soon distinguished in the distance the sound 
of footsteps approaching. The sentinel who had remained near the 
corpse, after having examined the body, finding in it no signs of life, 
went to meet those who were advancing. Frederick felt that a mo- 
ment’s delay would prove fatal—that this was his only chance of 
escape. Seizing the young woman in his arms, he abandoned his 
hiding-place—crossed the walk with the rapidity of lightning, arrived 
at the door of his study, and rushed into it with precipitation. 

His first care, after having placed the stranger on a divan, was to 
run to the window to make sure that he had escaped unperceived ; 
but the calm of the garden was undisturbed. He distinguished, 
through the trees, the soldiers of the guard, who were some grouped 
round the dead body, and others searching amongst the statues with 
torches in their hands. 

He next turned his attention towards the stranger, who was now 
beginning to recover. 

The situation of the young artist was very embarrassing. There 
hung over the events which he had witnessed a mystery so incom- 
prehensible, that he hardly dared to inquire as to their cause. He 
remained at a short distance from the stranger, motionless, silent, as 
if waiting for her orders. 

As she continued to stare wildly about her, he ventured to say 
mildly, “ You are now safe, madam.” 

She looked at him vacantly, and was silent for some time; she 
then began to mutter something, of which he could not seize the 
signification. By degrees her voice grew louder; she then started 
up on the divan, wild with excitement, her hair in disorder, and re- 
peated the name of Frantz with most horrible shrieks. Frederick 
did his utmost to calm her, but in vain: her delirium increased, until 
at last, exhausted by its own violence, she fell back on the sofa, and 
again fainted. 


rhe young painter seized her hands—they were as cold as ice. 
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He touched her forehead—it was burning. A few drops of blood 
oozed out from between her teeth, which were pressed together with 
violence, and her whole body was agitated by the most violent con- 
vulsions. 

Garnier was overwhelmed with terror. The idea of being mixed 
up in this terrible affair; the thought that this woman, whom he had 
never seen before, might die in his rooms, and so leave the whole 
weight of this bloody mystery upon him, struck him with horror. 
Medical assistance might save her, but where could he get any? 
He immediately remembered Leblanc—the Odéon was but a short 
distance off, and he was sure of finding him there. He did not hesi- 
tate a moment—he rushed out of the house, and made the best of his 
way to the theatre. 

He soon perceived his friend seated in the orchestra. He climbed 
over the stalls, buffeted on all sides by those whom he inconve- 
nienced; pushing some, walking over others, he at last managed to 
get at the doctor, whom he seized by the arm, and forced to follow 
him. 

«“ What the deuce is the matter?” asked Leblanc, once out of the 
crowd. 

“T'll tell you soon; but, come along—quick!” and he ran on, 
dragging his friend after him. 

“ But where are you taking me ?” 

“To my house.” 

“ Has anything serious happened ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ An accident ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Somebody wounded ?” 

“ Yes.” 

They arrived at No. 18 in the Rue d’Enfer. Frederick knocked, 
the door was opened, he ran to his room; the stranger was gone. 

He ran to the porter’s lodge. 

‘Has any one gone out during my absence ?” asked he. 

“ No, sir, nobody.” 

He went back, visited the house from top to bottom, opened the 
cupboards, looked behind the curtains, the’ furniture—there was no 
appearance or sign of the stranger. 

“ But what the deuce is the meaning of all this?” exclaimed Le- 
blanc, who had accompanied his friend in all his excursions, without 
knowing what to make of it. 

Frederick made no answer—he threw himself on a divan: the dis- 
appearance of the stranger had put the finishing stroke to all the mys- 
teries of the evening. 

The next day the newspapers announced that the corpse of a 
young man murdered had been found in the gardens of the Luxem- 
bourg; but who he was, or of what country, no one could con- 
jecture. 

The young artist was quite at a loss where to seek for more ample 
information; the affair was soon forgotten by others, but not so with 
him. This young woman, so beautiful, so devoted in her affections, 
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(for he doubted not but that there was a clandestine attachment on the 
one hand, and jealousy and revenge on the other,) had taken too 
strong a hold upon his imagination—her image eternally haunted him, 
He became firmly impressed with the idea that he should still see the 
end of it; he was sure that some change would take place in his 
destiny ; even his every-day adventures borrowed a tint of the mar- 


4 
vellous, from the part which he had acted in this terrible drama. In EG 
short, it had the effect of materially strengthening his courage in the 
midst of his ill fortune. Bs 
The event did not fail to justify his forebodings. & 
He was one morning working hard at a picture when Leblanc ie 
arrived, accompanied by a visiter, whom Garnier had never seen me 
before. ae is 
“ Allow me to present to you Mr. Vertmann of Munich. t 
Frederick bowed. ; e 
“ A virtuoso, whose gallery you have often heard mentioned. : 
Frederick again bowed. : 
“ An enthusiastic admirer of your talents.” 3 
Frederick bowed for the third time. 4 
The young artist requested his visiter to be seated, but the latter 
paid no manner of attention—he continued to walk round the apart- a 
ment, examining the pictures which were hung on the walls ; at last Ee 
he stopped before two landscapes which Garnier considered as his E 
best works. After having inspected them for some time, he turned = 
towards the painter. af 
“ Are they sold ?” asked he. ee 
“No, sir.” a 
“I offer you a hundred pounds for them.” sy 
Frederick raised his head briskly. : 
“Can you sell them at that price ?” 
“ Certainly.” ses 
Vertmann took out his pocket-book. Be 
“I will send for them to-day,” said he, paying Garnier the sum . 
agreed upon. . 
The latter looked at Leblanc to know whether he was not mys- & 
tified by the stranger ; but Leblanc seemed as much astonished as = 
himself. he 
“TI should likewise like to have four views of Rome painted by 
you,” rejoined the German. “ Have you been to Italy ?” 
“No; but I intend to go very soon.” 
Vertmann again opened his pocket-book. 
“ I will pay you two hundred pounds for the four, half of which I i 
will now give you in advance.” ‘e 


And he presented Garnier with another bank-note. Garnier re- 
fused to take it. 


“It'sa way I have of making sure of the picture I order,” said the 
German coolly. 

The young painter was obliged to accept the money. He gave a 
receipt for it, and the German virtuoso immediately took his de- 
parture. 


Hardly had he left the house, when Frederick squeezed his friend 
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by the hand, exclaiming, “ Now I shall go to Italy—I shall see the 
frescos of Michael Angelo, of Raphael. See! 1 am rich—I can now 
study comfortably,” and the young man danced about the apart- 
ment, his eyes glistening, and overturning the chairs and tables in 
his joy. 

“That's what it is to be rich! Who would imagine that a few 
scraps of dirty paper could create so much happiness? Ol! honest 
Mr. Vertmann—and | who couldn't bear the Germans! Why, they're 
the first people in the world for buying pictures. Henceforth 1 in- 
tend to pray with my face turned towards the Rhine, as the true 
believers turn theirs towards Mecca. I'll learn to smoke, and eat 
sourkraut. But, tell me, Leblanc, where did you pick up such a 
treasure as that 7” 

“ At the Odéon, quite by chance, our discourse happened to turn 
upon art. I mentioned your name ; he had, it appears, already seen 
some of your performances at a picture-dealers ; he asked me to 
introduce him.” 

“ Thanks, thanks, my dear fellow—you have made my fortune— 
you are my Mercury. By Jove! I'll paint you ina flannel waist- 
coast, a caduceus in your hand, and wings nailed on to the heels of 
your boots.’ 

‘¢You must be mad.” 

“With joy—perhaps I am; when you're not accustomed to it— 
you'll stay with me to-day—we'll dine together at Very's, and I'll 
take a box at the opera this evening.” 

“ You had better go to bed, and take a calming potion.” 

Five days after, Frederick Garnier was on the road to Marseilles, 
where he intended to embark for Italy; his enthusiasm had calmed 
down in a measure, but a profound sentiment of happiness had taken 
possession of his soul; he was now on the point of seeing all those 
admirable masterpieces, which he had desired so long and so ardently 
to behold; and when at last he was shown the shores of Genoa, 
which lay before him in the distance, he could not retain an excla- 
mation of joy. 

He successively visited Florence, Naples, Venice, and Rome. The 
first few months were devoted to admiration ; he then felt the desire 
of imitating all the masterpieces he had viewed, and under their in- 
spiration he too felt himself inspired. His hand had become more 
firm, his eye more intelligent; the essence of all that he had seen 
had, unknown to himself, penetrated into his compositions. — In 
three months he finished a picture more important than any he had 
yet undertaken, which he sent to Paris for the approaching exhi- 
bition, 

He felt all that was wanting to his work, but he hoped that its few 
merits would be remarked, and encourage him to proceed. Ie 
waited with impatience for the news of his success or downfall, and 
at last received the following letter from Leblanc. 


“ The exhibition has been open about a week ; but before I wrote, 
I wished to study the public opinion on your work. 

‘Be happy, brother, you have been appreciated; your genius has 
forced ignorance itself to admiration. 
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« Brother, blessed be the mother who gave thee birth; for she has 
brought forth a star whose light shall be seen from afar, and her son 
shall be great amongst men. 

“ Universal acclamation already attends thy progress; mount to 
the Capitol, and care not for the scowling of the envious tribunes, or 
the barking of the unwashed populace. ; 

“Qn, Cesar, on! thou art now victorious and omnipotent ;_ but 
forget not in thy prosperity that it was I who first discovered the 
glory which now shines resplendent round thy brow. Cwsar, fare- 
well. 

“HH, Lesianc, 

“P.S. Do not forget to send me from Leghorn the violin Strings 
and the macaroni I asked you for.” 


Except the postscriptum, which was very clear, Frederick could 
not understand much about the contents of the letter; but he con- 
jectured that his friend must have been quite fresh from the works 
of Ossian when he indited it, and for the present wrote in measured 
prose. 

Luckily the newspapers, and some other letters which he received 
from Paris, confirmed the success which his friend Henry had an- 
nounced to him so metaphorically. He learned that his picture had 
placed him on a level with the most distinguished artists, and the 
price which he was offered for it, and the orders he received, forbade 
any further doubts of his triumph. 

After having remained some time in Italy, he resolved to return to 
France, and pass through Switzerland on his way home. 

He arrived at Basle; it was the time of the elections; the town 
was full of strangers, who were flowing in from Alsace and Germany, 
so that the inns were all full. In vain he solicited to have a bed; 
they were all engaged; there only remained for him to visit the 
Three Kings, which being the best hotel in the town, was the less 
likely, on that account, to afford him accommodation; this he knew 
perfectly well, so that when the landlord made his appearance, with- 
out taking the trouble to move, he asked if he could have a bed. 

* All engaged, sir.” 

** Deuce take the hotels and the elections; at all events I'll dine, 
and afterwards I can continue my road to St. Lewis.” 

Frederick was preparing to get down, when he observed a traveller 
standing in the door-way, talking to a lady covered with a deep veil; 
it was Mr. Vertmann. An exclamation of surprise escaped him ; but 
at the same moment the lady hastened into the hotel, and they both 
disappeared. 

Frederick made haste to settle with the coachman, and went into 
the travelling room. It was filled with people, but those he sought 
for were not there. He at last laid hold of mine host, and asked him 
for Mr. Vertmann 

* He is gone, sir.” 

* Gone?” 

“Yes; he has been gone about five minutes.” 

* And where to?” 
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“To Baden.” 











| q “ Has he been here long ?” 
< “Two days only; I was not aware he would leave so soon.” 
) d “ Then you can dispose of his room.” 
5 “It is already engaged ; but his niece's room is at your service.” 
x “ Very good—I'll take it.” 
s Henry dined, visited the cathedral and the library, admired the 
zs Rhine, and at last, being rather fatigued, retired to his apartment. He 
8 examined it with curiosity; it bore evident signs of the confusion 
Fa which had been caused by a sudden and hasty departure ; the floor 
rs was strewn with torn letters, a waistband had been forgotten ona 
; S chair, and a cry escaped him, when, on turning his eyes towards 
3 the chimney-piece, he recognised the portrait of the stranger 
i3 of the Luxembourg. He then remembered the lady whom he 
| had seen in conversation with Mr. Vertmann, and it was, doubt- 
. less, his appearance which had caused their departure. But how hap- 
pened it that she was the niece of the man who had furnished him 
| ie with the means to prosecute his voyage to Italy? She must have 
sent him. The buying of the pictures was only an indirect manner 
1 : of forcing a favour upon him; or rather, was it not an ingenious plan 
: | devised to send him out of France ¢ 
1 : He was lost in conjecture, yet he fully resolved to fathom this mys- 
¢ 3 tery if possible. He therefore started the next day for Baden, but 
¢ | they had already taken the road to Vienna. Frederick hesitated for 
some time, but he finally determined to follow out this adventure ; he 
0 3 had money, and plenty of time before him; he consequently was soon 
* on the road which the fugitives had taken, and he did not once 
0 ut lose the thread until he arrived in the capital of the Austrian do- 
P a minions. 
it a Here he frequented all the public places of amusement. One 
c is evening at the theatre he heard some one speaking French behind 
Ss % him ; he turned round, and recognised his friend Leblanc. 
W 2 The doctor and the artist expressed their delight at this unex- 
\- = pected meeting. 
a “IT thought you were at Rome,” said Leblanc. 
a ‘*And I thought you were in Paris.” 
e, “ What the deuce brought you here ?” 
sy “ To try and get patients.” 
or “ What! do you come to Germany to get patients in Paris ?” 
l; “Why, it’s no more astonishing than to return from Rome to 
at France through Vienna, being a particularly short cut, | own 1” 
th ‘You must surely be joking.” 
ie “Not a bit of it. Everybody in Paris is now talking about a 
toda German doctor, who has found out a way of curing diseases by mi- 


nt a nimums.” 
m | “ Very good, and you're come here to study his system.” 

“ Nonsense ; I came to see the museums of Munich, Berlin, and 

Vienna ; but on my return to Paris I intend to set up as a homaopa- 

thic doctor. It will be known that I have been in Germany ; they 

will fancy that I have been in deep study all this while, and my for- 

tune is made.” 
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“ And so you mean to gull the public ?” 

“ The fools!” exclaimed Leblanc, shrugging up his shoulders with 
the most sovereign contempt. “ But, tell me, where are you staying?” 

Garnier gave him his direction. 

“I'll call and see you; I'll introduce you to all the people 1 know 
here. I had letters for everybody, was received with open arms, and 
have passed all my evenings since I've been here, about a fortnight, 
in the most elegant society, where I eat the most delicious ham 
sandwiches I ever tasted.” : 

Garnier accepted his friend's offer, hoping thereby to obtain some 
information of Mr. Vertmann and his niece. ‘To facilitate his 
search, he copied the miniature which he had in his possession ona 
larger scale, so that the original might be thus more easily recog- 
nised. He had just finished when Leblanc entered. 

“ Ah! ah! so your arrival in Vienna is known, is it ?” 

“ Why so?” 

‘Isn't the portrait you're about a sufficient proof? It’s very like.” 

“Do you know that lady ?” 

“ To be sure I do.” 

“Do you know her name ?” 

“ Yes—I mean to say I've heard it pronounced—but it’s one of 
those barbarous lock-jaw names which it is impossible to remember. 
I've seen her frequently at the Duchess Reimberg’s with her 
husband.” 

“Is she married ?” 

“ Yes—to a Hungarian count, who wears immense mustachios, 
and isn't a bad copy of a stuffed tiger-cat. Every body’s afraid 
of him, his wife included, who, it is said, married him against her 
will.” 

“ How so?” 

* Oh! there’s a whole history about it. It appears she was the 
daughter of a poor shepherd; the Hungarian fell in love with her, 
and as she had been affianced to another, he had the young man sent 
to prison as a poacher, and got into his shoes.” 

** And is such a fellow as that suffered ?” 

‘*'To be sure he is—he’s rich and well received at court—he has 
been charged with several secret missions.” 

Frederick made no further inquiries, for fear of awakening the 
suspicions of his friend, whose indiscretion he was well acquainted 
with; he merely begged of him to introduce him to the Duchess 
Reimberg ; but the same evening, as they were passing together in 
the Leopoldstadt, Leblanc pointed out to him a carriage, which was 
drawn up before the door of a magnificent hotel. 

** Look, there’s the husband of your beautiful model going home.” 

Garnier turned round and perceived a man of high stature getting 
out of the carriage ; but he was alone. 

The next day the artist took up his abode in the Leopoldstadt. 
From his windows he commanded a view of the count’s hotel: he 
therefore determined to watch until he had unravelled the enigma 
which had so long puzzled him. Amongst the windows opposite he 
had remarked two, the blinds of which were always down; these he 
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observed particularly, imagining that this must be the countess’s 
apartment. The third day one of these windows opened, and the 
Hungarian came forward and leaned on the balustrade. Frederick 
now lifted up the curtain of the window, behind which he had until 
then concealed himself; his eyes were strained upon the open case- 
ment, for he imagined that at the extremity of the apartment he per- 
ceived the form of a woman. He was not mistaken, for a few moments 
after she advanced towards her husband, her eyes cast down—he 
seemed to speak to her, for suddenly she looked up, and the first 
object she perceived was Garnier: the young man made an effort to 
retire, but it was too late ; he saw her stretch out both her hands, utter 
a piercing cry, and fall backwards. 

Garnier remained a few moments motionless, not daring to stir ; 
but he soon heard the window opposite close with violence, and when 
he again ventured to look, the Hungarian and the stranger had both 
disappeared. 

The same evening his hostess informed him that some one had been 
making inquiries about him, his name, his country, his habits, and the 
motive of his stay at Vienna. Frederick had no difficulty in guessing 
from whence these questions proceeded ; he had been recognised : he 
saw all the danger of remaining in a country without friends or pro- 
tection, and in possession of a secret of which some people would 
like to ensure the safety at any price; he consequently resolved to be 
on his guard, and act with the greatest circumspection. 

Several days passed away, the windows of the hotel opposite 
remained hermetically closed, and Garnier began to fear that the un- 
known was gone. 

One evening he went to the opera with the doctor; the two first 
acts had already been played, and the curtain was about to rise for the 
third, when Garnier felt a paper between his fingers ; the hand which 
had held it was immediately withdrawn, and before he had time to 
turn round to look for the secret messenger, he heard the door of the 
next box close. The note contained these words :-— 


“ Go to the Duchess Reimberg’s masked ball on Thursday, dressed 
in an Albanian costume, and if any one should ask you, ‘ What do you 
want ?’ answer, ‘ J do not know.” 


Leblanc had been invited to this ball; Garnier therefore went dressed 
in the required costume. His impatience had made him anticipate the 
customary hour, so that when he arrived, there were but few persons 
present. 

After having examined all the masks who were there, Frederick 
took up his position near the door, to see the others as they entered, 
hoping that chance would cause him to discover the person he ex- 
pected: but the crowd soon obliged him to quit this place ; he was 
gradually forced to retire to the further end of the room, and there he 
determined to wait. 

The night was already far advanced ; the dancing had begun to 
flag, and the guests to turn their attention towards the supper, which 
had been prepared in tlre banqueting-room. Fatigued with the heat 
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«“ And so you mean to gull the public ?” ' 

“ The fools!” exclaimed Leblanc, shrugging up his shoulders with 
the most sovereign contempt. “ But, tell me, where are you staying?” 

Garnier gave him his direction. 

“I'll call and see you; I'll introduce you to all the people 1 know 
here. I had letters for everybody, was received with open arms, and 
have passed all my evenings since I've been here, about a fortnight, 
in the most elegant society, where I eat the most delicious ham 
sandwiches I ever tasted.” , 

Garnier accepted his friend's offer, hoping thereby to obtain some 
information of Mr. Vertmann and his niece. ‘To facilitate his 
search, he copied the miniature which he had in his possession on a 
larger scale, so that the original might be thus more easily recog- 
nised. He had just finished when Leblanc entered. 

“Ah! ah! so your arrival in Vienna is known, is it ?” 

“ Why so?” 

‘‘ Isn't the portrait you're about a sufficient proof? It’s very like.” 

“Do you know that lady ?” 

“To be sure I do.” 

* Do you know her name ?” 

“ Yes—I mean to say I've heard it pronounced—but it’s one of 
those barbarous lock-jaw names which it is impossible to remember. 
I've seen her frequently at the Duchess Keimberg’s with her 
husband.” 

“Ts she married ?” 

“ Yes—to a Hungarian count, who wears immense mustachios, 
and isn't a bad copy of a stuffed tiger-cat. Every body’s afraid 
of him, his wife included, who, it is said, married him against her 
will.” 

“ How so?” 

* Oh! there's a whole history about it. It appears she was the 
daughter of a poor shepherd; the Hungarian fell in love with her, 
and as she had been affianced to another, he had the young man sent 
to prison as a poacher, and got into his shoes.” 

** And is such a fellow as that suffered ?” 

‘To be sure he is—he’s rich and well received at court—he has 
been charged with several secret missions.” 

Frederick made no further inquiries, for fear of awakening the 
suspicions of his friend, whose indiscretion he was well acquainted 
with; he merely begged of him to introduce him to the Duchess 
Reimberg ; but the same evening, as they were passing together in 
the Leopoldstadt, Leblanc pointed out to him a carriage, which was 
drawn up before the door of a magnificent hotel. 

‘** Look, there’s the husband of your beautiful model going home.” 

Garnier turned round and perceived a man of high stature getting 
out of the carriage ; but he was alone. 

The next day the artist took up his abode in the Leopoldstadt. 
From his windows he commanded a view of the count’s hotel: he 
therefore determined to watch until he had unravelled the enigma 
which had so long puzzled him. Amongst the windows opposite he 
had remarked two, the blinds of which were always down; these he 
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observed particularly, imagining that this must be the countess’s 
apartment. The third day one of these windows opened, and the 
Hungarian came forward and leaned on the balustrade. Frederick 
now lifted up the curtain of the window, behind which he had until 
then concealed himself; his eyes were strained upon the open case- 
ment, for he imagined that at the extremity of the apartment he per- 
ceived the form of a woman. He was not mistaken, for a few moments 
after she advanced towards her husband, her eyes cast down—he 
seemed to speak to her, for suddenly she looked up, and the first 
object she perceived was Garnier: the young man made an effort to 
retire, but it was too late ; he saw her stretch out both her hands, utter 
a piercing cry, and fall backwards. 

Garnier remained a few moments motionless, not daring to stir ; 
but he soon heard the window opposite close with violence, and when 
he again ventured to look, the Hungarian and the stranger had both 
disappeared. 

The same evening his hostess informed him that some one had been 
making inquiries about him, his name, his country, his habits, and the 
motive of his stay at Vienna. Frederick had no difficulty in guessing 
from whence these questions proceeded ; he had been recognised : he 
saw all the danger of remaining in a country without friends or pro- 
tection, and in possession of a secret of which some people would 
like to ensure the safety at any price; he consequently resolved to be 
on his guard, and act with the greatest circumspection. 

Several days passed away, the windows of the hotel opposite 
remained hermetically closed, and Garnier began to fear that the un- 
known was gone. 

One evening he went to the opera with the doctor; the two first 
acts had already been played, and the curtain was about to rise for the 
third, when Garnier felt a paper between his fingers ; the hand which 
had held it was immediately withdrawn, and before he had time to 
turn round to look for the secret messenger, he heard the door of the 
next box close. The note contained these words :-— 


“ Go to the Duchess Reimberg’s masked ball on Thursday, dressed 
in an Albanian costume, and if any one should ask you, ‘ What do you 
want ?’ answer, ‘ J do not know.” 


Leblanc had been invited to this ball; Garnier therefore went dressed 
in the required costume. His impatience had made him anticipate the 
customary hour, so that when he arrived, there were but few persons 
present. 

After having examined all the masks who were there, Frederick 
took up his position near the door, to see the others as they entered, 
hoping that chance would cause him to discover the person he ex- 
pected: but the crowd soon obliged him to quit this place; he was 
gradually forced to retire to the further end of the room, and there he 
determined to wait. 

The night was already far advanced ; the dancing had begun to 
flag, and the guests to turn their attention towards the supper, which 
had been prepared in thre banqueting-room. Fatigued with the heat 
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and the glare of the lights, Frederick allowed the joyous crowds of 
dancers to pass on. Perceiving a door ajar, he pushed it open and 
into a small library, which was lighted by a single lamp. 

He stretched himself on a sofa, as if overpowered by lassitude, and 
had begun to yawn very comfortably, when he heard the tread of a 
light footstep : he turned round ; a woman, in a rich Spanish costume, 
stood behind him. 

“ What do you want ?” said she, in a low voice. 

* I do not know.” 

She started, and looked anxiously about the room. ‘“ Not so loud, 
sir,” murmured she. 

“ We are alone, madam.” 

She drew nearer. “ Why did you come to Vienna, sir 7” 

“ To find you.” 

The young woman drew back. “ To find me ?—and why ?” 

“ For the second time I will answer you, madam, I do not know, 
Your appearance has created such an extraordinary sensation in my 
existence, that on perceiving you again I was seized with a sort of 
nervous curiosity to get at the bottom of this affair, and I resolved to 
see you at any price.” 

« What have you to ask of me?” 

* Everything, madam; for I have not been able to guess a single 
incident of the drama of which you made me a witness—I might 
almost say an actor. Ah! you have too elevated and noble a charac- 
ter not to understand that my impatience to clear up the mystery 
which surrounds this adventure does not proceed from idle curiosity, 
but from a romantic hope which I had conceived of being useful to 
you. I wished to speak to you of the services you have rendered 
me ; for I now know that this Mr. Vertmann, who so suddenly gave 
me the means of prosecuting - voyage to Italy, must have been 
commissioned by you; what I took for a mere hazard was, in fact, a 
concealed and well-arranged plot to force me to accept of a favour ; 
but this favour, I wish to know why and on what conditions it was 
granted. Was it the recompense of my silence, or of some service 
which I had rendered you ?” 

** Both, sir.” 

“Then I refuse it, madam ; positively and absolutely refuse it,” 
exclaimed Frederick, warmly; “I neither sell my services nor my 
discretion.” 

“ For heaven's sake, sir, listen to me—you came here, you say, to 
serve me ; let it suffice you to know that all that has passed is irrepa- 
rable,—that my misery now weighs only upon myself,—that your pre- 
sence may ruin but cannot profit me in the least. I am a slave, 
chained in the den of a wild beast, who in his rage would kill me. 
The secret you ask me for, sir, would, were it known, cost me my life. 
O! I beseech you, leave Vienna—return into France— you do not 
know the dangers to which you are exposed here—you have already 
excited the count’s jealousy—you are watched, beset with spies. It 
required the chance and the tumult of this ball to bring about an in- 
terview ; perhaps, even now, is he searching for me.” 

Having pronounced these words, the young woman looked anxiously 
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around her. Suddenly her eyes remained fixed on something at the 
further end of the library. She drew back with a gesture of terror. 
Frederick, who had eagerly watched all her movements, perceived in 
a looking-glass the reflection of a head peeping through the door, 
which was ajar. He uttered an exclamation of surprise, and ad- 
vanced towards the door; but it suddenly opened, and a man dressed 
in an Armenian costume appeared on the threshold. “1 disturb 
you,” said he, in a hollow voice. 

The stranger drew back, trembling and distracted. 

«“ What do you want, sir? how dare you listen to us?” asked Fre- 
derick. 

Without making any answer, the Armenian endeavoured to approach 
the young woman, but I’rederick placed himself on his passage ; the 
two men stood contronting each other in an attitude of provocation and 
profound hatred. All of a sudden the Armenian tore off his mask, 
and discovered to view the savage countenance of the Hungarian 
nobleman. : 

“Do you recognise me now ’” asked he, with an accent of un- 
governable rage. 

«1 do not possess the art of reading people's names on their faces,” 
replied Frederick, coolly. 

“ Perhaps your companion will be more clever than you,” rejoined 
the Armenian, advancing. 

* Back, sir.” 

“ Down with your masks !" 

“ Back, I tell you.” 

“ The Hungarian laid his hand on his poniard, and Frederick on 
his yataghan ; but, at the same moment, the music again began to 
play, the crowd had again filled the ball-room, and a troop of masks 
rushed into the library with shouts of laughter. Frederick profited 
by the tumult which this irruption occasioned to effect a retreat for 
the countess, and when he returned to seek the Armenian he was 
gone. 

The next day he was alone in his apartment, busily arranging some 
travelling dresses in his trunk, when the Hungarian suddenly made 
his appearance. 

At his sight Frederick shuddered. The count advanced towards 
him. Mr. Frederick Garnier, if you please ?” 

‘* T am he, sir.” 

* Read.” 

Garnier took the letter, mute with astonishment, and recog- 
nised the hand as the same which had written the note which he had 
already received ; he opened it, and read the following :— 


“We escaped only by a miracle yesterday,—a second interview 
would ruin us. If I ever inspired you with the least particle of inte- 
rest, leave Vienna immediately ; perhaps I shall some day be able to 
answer your questions ; but that will require both time and liberty. 
Start without a moment's delay, and try to forget the events of that 
night, the remembrance of which I would willingly wash out with my 
blood. 


«“ MARGARET.” 
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“ Have you finished it?” asked the count of Garnier. 

“ Yes, sir.” 

« What are your arms 7” 

« J do not understand you, sir.” ; 

The Hungarian stared at Frederick with a sort of savage astonish- 
ment. “ Have you not remarked to whom that letter is addressed ?” 

«“ To me, sir.” 

«© And who wrote it?” 


“ T do not know.” eet ie. b : 
« Come, come, sir, all prevarication 1s useless,” exclaimed the count, 


stamping on the floor. ‘ Do you imagine that I am both deaf and 
blind? I never left an injury unpunished as yet ; one of us must die 
—you know it: do not hope to escape me now—we are not at the 
Duchess Reimberg’s. However long you may require to muster up 
your courage, I will wait; but this room I will not leave until you 
have given me satisfaction.” 

After this discourse the count sat down, as if to show thereby that 
his resolution was immovably taken. On examining the objects which 
were scattered about on the marble slab of the chimney-piece, he 
unwittingly took up the medallion which Henry had found at Basle : 
he turned it, and recognised the portrait of the countess. 

He sprang from his chair, uttered a cry of rage, and gnashing his 
teeth, exclaimed, “ I will this instant go and fetch my arms; in an 
hour I shall return, and if you still refuse to fight me, I will kill you.” 

Frederick remained buried in deep reflection. It was now that he 

bitterly repented the consequences of his imprudent curiosity. The 
scene which had taken place at the Duchess Reimberg’s, and the Hun- 
garian’s violent jealousy, had made him resolve to be prudent; but it 
was now too late; the count’s provocation had wound up the affair in 
the most gloomy manner possible. It was certainly very easy for him 
to correct the error which had brought about the quarrel, but he 
would then be obliged to tell all that he knew, to reveal a secret on 
which the honour, the life, of a woman depended ; and this he con- 
sidered he could not do without the basest cowardice. He conse- 
quently resolved to abide by his destiny, whatever it might be. To 
this effect he wrote a letter to Leblanc, relating to him all that had 
passed, and giving him his last instructions in case he should succumb. 
He folded it up» and was about to write the direction, when the count 
again appeared, holding in his hand two duelling-pistols. 

“ I shall be at your service in one moment,” said Frederick. 

The count laid his arms down on the chimney-piece. 

_ Garnier sealed his letter, wrote the direction, and rose up. “ Be- 
fore we go out, sir,” said he, “ I wish to say one word; it shall be the 
last: I declare, on my honour, that I never loved the countess, that I 
have only seen her twice; that I do not even know her name; that this 
portrait, which you suppose to be a token of love, was found by me at 
an inn at Basle, where she had forgotten it.” 

“ Liar, liar !—and the letter 2” 


“ The letter !—she who wrote it has alone the power and the right 
to explain it, sir.” 


* And she will,” said a calm, solemn voice. 
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Frederick and the Hungarian turned round simultaneously. The 
countess was standing in the door-way. ' 

« Margaret!” exclaimed the count, “ what do you want here ?” 

« To hinder you from committing a crime.” 

« Begone, begone, I say.” 

« Not without you, count.” 

« Ah! are you afraid for your lover ?” 

She cast upon the Hungarian a long look of disgust and contempt. 
«« My lover!” said she, with a faltering voice, ‘ you know very well 
that he is not here.” 

« But this letter—this letter, madam 

“ Have you forgotten a young man to whom I was affianced, and 
whom, coward-like, you threw like a vile malefactor into prison ?” 

“ Frantz has nothing to do with this affair, madam.” 

“ You are mistaken, sir; for I loved him ardently, fervently, before 
I was compelled to become your wife, and I loved him still more 
afterwards. You had him condemned for a supposed crime before our 
voyage to France, yet he contrived to join me in Paris.” 

“* He !— it’s impossible.” 

“ You were absent, sir, engaged in political intrigues in London—I 
could receive him without fear.” 

The count stretched out his hand towards his pistols. 

“Not yet, sir,” said the young woman, with a bitter smile; “ you 
must first hear me out. Frantz had been in Paris about two months, 
when you announced your return. He then conjured me to flee with 
him ; but I remembered my child—I was, besides, sure that we should 
not be able to escape your pursuit, that Frantz would pay the penalty 
of his life—I wished to save him from inevitable destruction——wretched 
woman! I refused! I then received from Frantz a letter which con- 
tained these words :— 


°°? 





“ ¢ This evening I shall be under your windows, to see you or to die.’ 


“ I was in the country—I arrived in Paris distracted—lI flew to the 
Luxembourg—the gates were closed. I ran to this gentleman, who 
occupied an apartment under ours: he opened for me a private door 
which led into the gardens, and when I arrived—Frantz was dead !” 

The countess buried her face in her hands, and sobbed aloud. 

“ You will now easily understand,” rejoined she, after a long silence, 
“why I was_so disturbed when I again perceived that gentleman— 
why I was so anxious to meet him—why I wrote to him to leave 
Vienna.” 

The count had sat and listened to all the details of this adventure 
with a most terrible calm, his eyes fixed, and his lips compressed. 
He at last rose, and advanced towards Garnier, who had remained 
wonder-struck and mute with astonishment—* You will quit Vienna 
to-morrow,” said he, imperatively. 

The young man started, and was about to answer, but the countess 
looked at him. “ It shall be so,” said he, coldly. 

The count then seized his wife’s arm, who shuddered beneath his 
grasp, and they both disappeared. 
June, 1840.—voL. XXVIII.—NO. CX. 
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A month after, Frederick met in Paris Leblanc, who had just 


arrived from Vienna. 


Song of the Tuscan Maidens. 


Cleswholtezser.” ih 
“ And how came you to know it? : 
“ | saw it on the funeral invitations. 


« What!” exclaimed Frederick, shuddering, “ is the countess dead ?” 


> . r* . * 
“ Yes, she died the day after your departure from Vienna. 
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SONG OF THE TUSCAN MAIDENS. 
IN THE MASK OF TASSO. 


BY MRS, CRAWFORD. 


How merrily we maidens rove 
O’er thymy banks and meadows gay ; 
We tune our sweet guitars to love, 
And sing the golden hours away. 


Among the musky-breathing bells 
Of chaliced lilies we disport, 
Or wander in the busky dells, 
Where fairies hold their moonlight court. 


When twilight fields of liquid air 
Dispense the diamond-dropping dew, 

We wreathe amid our braided hair 
Sweet flowers as bright as Eden grew. 


When, trimly deck’d with ribbons gay, 
We join the village dance at eve, 

Our tell-tale eyes our hearts betray 
To eyes that smile not to deceive. 


No lordly lovers haunt our shades, 
But mountain-rovers, brave as free, 
Come stealing through the mountain glades 
To breathe their vows of constancy. 


So merrily we maidens rove 
O’er thymy banks and meadows gay ; 

We tune our sweet guitars to love, 

And sing the golden hours away. 


The two friends had a long conversation toge- 
ther. “Now I think of it,” said Henry, “ I have learned by heart 
the name of the Hungarian’s wife—she is the Countess Margaret of 


J. C. C. 
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THE NOTE-BOOK OF AN IRISH BARRISTER.—No. XVL.! 


THE RIGHT HON. WALTER HUSSEY BURGH, CHIEF BARON OF THE 
EXCHEQUER, 


THus was a virtual sanction given to the cause of Irish liberty by the 
statesmanship and address of Burgh. No measure ever had such an 
effect on the public spirit. The people were inspired with the most 
profound enthusiasm—they already enjoyed free commerce, and now 
parliament gave an indirect vote in favour of free legislation. Un- 
daunted by temporary defeat, the opposition applied themselves, with 
redoubled energy, to break down the supremacy of England; and 
foremost in their councils, as well as most loved and listened to, was 
Mr. Burgh. Opportunities were not wanting; but first in import- 
ance was the Mutiny Act. A deserter from a regiment of the line 
was committed to the gaol of Castlebar, and an order was sent to 
transmit him to Youghal. The officer in command at Castlebar re- 
ported that, by a previous order of a Mayo magistrate to the gaoler 
of the county, the prisoner had been discharged. The magistrate 
was threatened to be superseded from the commission of the peace, 
but the law officers very properly recommended that no further steps 
should be taken in the matter; as, besides the general tumult it 
would create, there were serious doubts of its legality. The Mayo 
magistrate was a volunteer officer, and it was dangerous to exas- 
perate that formidable body. Great excitement prevailed, and some 
of the volunteer corps declared, that any magistrate or citizen who 
acted under the Mutiny Bill was an enemy to his country. In Tip- 
perary, and other southern districts, billets were refused to marching 
troops, though the people opened to them their houses, and treated 
them with great kindness. The government, at first perplexed, soon 
took its stand on the most determined resistance. In this they were 
strengthened by the British parliament, which rapidly carried a per- 
petual Mutiny Bill. This was a strange and fatal oversight—at va- 
riance with the spirit and letter of the constitution, as declared by 
the Bill of Rights. But, in legislating for Ireland, every landmark of 
liberty was removed, and the ancient barriers, interposed between 
despotism and the constitution, were remorselessly thrown down. A 
perpetual Mutiny Act was passed, but was it likely to be obeyed ? 
What could a handful of mercenaries do against eighty thousand 
citizens, as well armed and better disciplined than themselves ? This 
thought never entered the mind of the British minister—he never 
reflected on the inadequacy of the means to the end—that the people 
had a security in their own hands against aggression and misgovern- 
ment—that laws are vain for those who have the power and the will 
to resist them; and that the nation, whose lofty and determined 
spirit already terrified her rulers into submission, could not be long 


' Continued from p. 45. 
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persecuted with impunity. The conduct of Lord North was, od the 
last degree, rash and impolitic, and the result was soon manifest in 
the national indignation, which swelled to its utmost limits. When 
Mr. Burgh heard of the bill, he declared that all was over—that the 
land was borne down, and that it was not possible to resist the 
tyranny of England. Grattan thought otherwise, but the time for 
resistance was not vet arrived. The corruption of death had already 
fermented into new forms of life; and though the great body of the 
nation, as a whole, was still torpid— though the volunteers, as yet, 
formed no harmonized aggregate, yet he saw in them the materials ofa 
great revolution, which only required combination to insure success. 
“ Burgh,” said he, “ do not despair; if we live, we shall have li- 
berty.” And his prophecy was realised. 

When Mr. Bushe’s motion on the Mutiny Act was debated, Burgh 
supported him. “I ask, whether you will have a perpetual Mutiny 


Act, ora perpetual constitution? You must make your choice. If 


you will have the monstrous tyranny of the former, you must sur- 
render liberty, its blessings and its hopes. If you will have the 
constitution, you must defeat the British minister. There is no al- 
ternative, no compromise. The tyranny is undisguised—you must 
annihilate it, or it will annihilate liberty. The temper of the govern- 
ment has taken the most dismal hues of despotism. Let us, then, 
have no standing army, or army at all, for all the nations of the 
world have been enslaved by armies.” Mr. Grattan followed, in a 
highly brilliant argument, a rambling dissertation of the Solicitor- 
General's; and though Mr. Hutchinson had the manliness to declare 
from the treasury benches that a British Mutiny Act did not bind 
Ireland, the motion was defeated by a large majority. Mr. Grattan 
published a very able pamphlet on the subject, entitled “ Observa- 
tions on a Perpetual Mutiny Bill,” certainly the most luminous and 
convincing he ever wrote ; which exposed, with powerful effect, its 
unconstitutional enormities. In the next session he moved for leave 
to bring in the heads of a bill to amend and limit the Act. Burgh 
was at his side; but the success was just the same—it was defeated. 
In 1782 the Mutiny Bill was limited, and constructed on a more 
constitutional basis. 

In this session a measure was introduced by Mr. Grattan, to re- 
move doubts on leases with covenants for perpetual renewal. It is 
well known that by a decision of the English House of Lords, the 
covenants in those peculiar tenures were construed with a. strict- 
ness unknown in the Irish courts, and with a disregard of what is 
familiar to our lawyers, Irish equity. Property received a severe 
shock. Persons who held under those leases took the alarm, and 
petitioned the House of Commons in great numbers, while the land- 
lords were delighted in proportion. The decision, no doubt, was in 
accordance with the strict principles of English equity. English 
lawyers did not understand or recognise any rule of construction for 
which the reported cases furnished no authority ; and a principle was 
established, which, if acted on, would loosen 
from one end of the island to the other. 
terestedness w orthy of his pure characte 


en the security of titles 
Mr. Grattan, with a disin- 
r—for by the English deci- 
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sion he could have recovered property to the amount of twelve hun- 
dred pounds a year—introduced a bill to remedy the pressing evil. 
The account he gives of the transaction, as recorded by his son, is 
this—‘* I remember I brought in the bill, and settled the question as 
to those leases, which the English lords had shaken, and created 
great confusion in Ireland. 1 think Burgh was the means of getting 
the bill passed ; not by his speaking, but by his not speaking. He 
was going to speak, but Lord Pery, who had a quick eye, told him 
the question would be lost, for the government members were deter- 
mined to defeat the measure. Burgh in consequence did not speak. 
The question was put, and we carried it only by a majority of three. 
If Burgh had insisted on going on, Ogle and others, who had large 
properties depending on this question, would have returned and 
thrown out the bill; and the Irish aristocracy would have ruined the 
lower orders.” This statement, we have no doubt, is true; but it is 
difficult to conclude that Mr. Burgh’s speech would have defeated the 
measure. Besides, being an admirable lawyer, and, in other respects, 
a person of high authority with all parties, he was similarly situated 
with Mr. Grattan himself; for a portion of his property in Limerick 
and Kildare was let on leases with covenants of perpetual renewal ; 
so that he would lose much more by opposing than supporting the 
bill. In this respect he was as single-minded as Mr. Grattan himself, 
and, like him, acted on the same generous principle of postponing his 
own to the public interests. We do not detract from the great 
merits of Grattan in bringing forward this useful measure ; but his 
biographer forgot to state that the clauses of the bill were prepared 
by Mr. Burgh, and that, with some trifling modifications, it appears 
on the rolls of parliament as it proceeded from his pen. Grattan 
had the honour, but where others have participated in the toil with- 
out reaping any of the glory, it is just to appropriate to them the 
reward of their patriotic labours. 

English supremacy had not vet fallen on America “like a spent 
thunderbolt.” The varied success of the future republic checked, 
but did not abate, the haughty spirit of government. Willing enough 
were they to wound unfortunate Ireland, but they were afraid to 
strike. The frowning aspect of the civic army at home, and the 
alternating success of the American arms, inspired England with 
something like respect at the position, if not for the wishes, of Ire- 
land. When the American arms sustained any reverse, she gave a 
free but temporary scope to her tyranny, while a triumph was sure 
to incline her to the most gentle softness. The advantages of Lord 
Cornwallis in North Carolina proved the truth of this system of 
ministerial tactics, for the limited Mutiny Bill, and commercial mea- 
sures of great advantage, were peremptorily resisted and defeated. 
The session of 1780 was productive of little good, and ended with 
the recall of the Duke of Buckingham, the sole merit of whose admi- 
nistration was, that he reduced corruption almost to the precision of 
ascience. He filled the public offices and pension list with his para- 
sites and favourites. The morality of the Union was anticipated by 
a profuse sale of peerages, and, as he pithily observes in one of his 
etters, “ absolute engagements were contracted to secure a majority 
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in the House of Commons.” This worthy representative of the 
Crown was replaced by Lord Carlisle, a nobleman of some literary 
repute, but infected with all the bitter prejudices against Ireland 
which were then fashionable with the English aristocracy. He com- 
menced his career like Lord Townsend. In order to subdue the 
spirit of the people by stigmatizing their leaders, Flood was ejected 
from the Privy Council. But he was disappointed. r he volunteers 
grew more resolute, and assumed an attitude of daring resistance. 
Charlemont was at their head, with Yelverton, Burgh, and Grattan, 
as his aides-de-camp. They roused to action that ennobling spirit 
which, through peril and defeat, worked silently and steadily. Arid 
and dismal was the way through which Irish liberty had progressed, 
but the light was now kindled, a mighty and _ irrisistible feeling 
agitated the land, which boldly enlarged the circle of its operations, 
and in one year secured the liberties-of Ireland. Reviews took place 
throughout the kingdom, on a scale of unusual magnificence ; and as 
if to give the government a foretaste of what it had to expect from 
their discipline and courage, a company of artillery marched from 
Dublin to Belfast, to attend the northern review, where all the 
Ulster troops were assembled. This was no idle parade—it served 
to strengthen the patriotic compact with the Presbyterians, who 
then, as well as during the convention, when a rival senate over- 
shadowed the parliament, formed the flower of the civic association ; 
it was also intended to intimidate the government, and in both was 
successful. In October, 1781, England was prostrated before Ame- 
rica—Cornwallis and the British army surrendered their arms. The 
spirit of freedom came over the Atlantic, and communicated its sa- 
cred zeal to the volunteers. Their enthusiasm knew no limits, but 
they acted with discretion, and even offered, at twelve hours’ notice, 
to proceed to the protection of any quarter of the island, for the fleet 
of the victorious enemy was then hovering round the coast: the 
generous offer was sullenly refused. In this state of affairs the par- 
liament assembled, and on the first day an accident occurred, which 
is only so far important as to enable us to correct a mistake of Mr. 
Grattan. Bradstreet, the Recorder, complaining of the state of the 
country, was angrily asked by Fitzgibbon whether he would have 
the throne to support an Trish navy? Burgh (not Yelverton) boldly 
replied, “ The honourable gentleman seems astonished at such a 
proposition. Ido not. Why should not Ireland have the protection 
ot her own navy? She is left to the mercy of tlre enemy, while we 
pay the king an hereditary revenue for our protection. We pay it 
for the safety of our trade, while the fruits of our industry are 
lavished on an infamous pension list, to reward the idle, profligate, 
and corrupt.” Early in the session the Mutiny Bill was assaulted by 
Grattan with all his usual passionate eloquence, in which he was 
ably supported by Burgh, whose speech was characterised by Mr. 
Secretary Eden, as equally argumentative and acrimonious ; but the 
minister prevailed by a majority of 177 to 53. In this year Mr. 
Burgh introduced, in a very beautiful and affecting speech, a bill for 
improving the law relating to insolvent debtors. The state of this 
class was thea most deplorable—they were mixed up with felons and 
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criminals of all descriptions, and otherwise extremely oppressed. 
Mr. Burgh had long turned his attention to the subject; he was, in 
fact, the Irish Romilly, with the same genius, feeling, and elevated 
humanity ; and when the measure was passed, he said, “ I have done 
at least one good act.” 

The volunteers were determined to bring the revolution, which 
had been so long fermenting, to a head. Mr. Dawson, one of those 
pure and virtuous men who lived in less degenerate times than ours, 
originated that memorable movement called the Dungannon 
Convention, which terminated in the independence of Ireland. Dun- 
gannon was chosen as being the centre of the northern associations, 
and the day fixed on was the 15th of February. The resolutions 
passed by the volunteers were drawn up at Charlemont House by 
Lord Charlemont, Grattan, Flood, and Burgh. The representatives of 
one hundred and forty-three corps assembled on the appointed day, 
and, with two dissentient voices, passed the resolutions, including one 
by Grattan, affecting the Roman Catholics. A mighty power sprang 
up with the rapidity of the gourd of the prophet—armed and unarmed 
meetings in every province echoed the free cry of the convention. 
Government threatened to discharge every magistrate who interfered 
—the menaces were retorted on the minister, and commissions were 
thrown up by hundreds. The noble spirit of toleration exhibited by 
the volunteers to their Catholic countrymen had the desired effect ; 
for in five days after, when Mr. Gardiner’s bill was in committee, its 
former opponents showed a more than usual moderation. On that 
occasion Mr. Burgh said, “‘ We are now going to repeal the laws that 
oppress Roman Catholics, and I should not choose to look back on 
that cruel and sanguinary code, which will ever stand as an impeach- 
ment to the Protestant name, whose greatest glory once was univer- 
sal toleration and benevolence. Let me, therefore, draw a_ veil 
over acts which a mistaken necessity, lamented by every humane 
mind, influenced our ancestors to impose on their countrymen.” The 
last great exertion of Mr. Burgh was on the 22d of February, when 
Grattan moved an address to his Majesty, containing the old cata- 
logue of grievances, and demanding the usual rights. It was se- 
conded by Brownlow, and supported by Burgh, in a speech which 
Grattan said “combined the rich elegance of Cicero with the sublime 
grandeur of Chatham. Its least merit was its patriotism, for he was 
always patriotic—its highest, I do not well know whether it con- 
sisted more in the irresistible cogency of the arguments, or the rapid 
and consuming flashes of fervid oratory.” This was a noble eulogy, 
worthy the giver and receiver; but, like all the other efforts of 
Burgh, we know nothing of it, except from the sentence we have 
recorded. His eloquence blazed, and, “ ere one could say it lightens,” 
passed into oblivion. : 

Lord North fell, and Ireland rose. The Marquis of Rockingham 
succeeded that ill-starred minister at the head of the Treasury. The 
Duke of Portland came over as viceroy, and brought hope in his train. 
The volunteers, however, were not inactive—the constituencies met 
throughout the kingdom, and addressed their representatives to sup- 
port Grattan’s motion onthe 15th of April. The college electors, 
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suspecting the sincerity of Fitzgibbon, addressed him and Burgh. 
The document is curious, as showing the generous tone that then 
actuated the university, as well as the shuffling spirit of Fitzgibbon, 
who, in his reply, gave the first signs of that sordid recantation which 
was much more basely conspicuous on the discussion. 


“ 70 THE RIGHT HONOURABLE WALTER HUSSEY BURGH AND JOHN FITZGIB- 
BON, REPRESENTATIVES LN PARLIAMENT FOR THE UNIVERSITY. 


“ When the murmurs of a people struggling for their rights have been 
heard even in the quiet retreats of science, we should deem it a breach of 
duty to our countrymen and ourselves, did we neglect to second their vir- 
tuous exertions. We are never forward in political contests. We shall 
always be decided and steady ; although we have not been the first to com. 
plain, yet we have not been the last to feel the repeated injuries this coun. 
try has suffered, not only from those who may have separate duties and 
interests, but from men who are bound by the strongest duty and the 
dearest interest to vindicate its rights and cherish its prosperity. 

“ The power of binding Ireland by the acts of a foreign legislature is 
what nothing but a spirit of insolence and oppression would insist on— 
nothing but the most abject servility submit to; for we cannot suppose 
that the appearance of a claim which irritates the whole body of the peo- 
ple would be reclaimed, unless there were an intention of enforcing this 
claim hereafter. We are therefore convinced that an express declaration 
of rights is the only measure upon which this country can build its legis- 
lative independence, and that a reluctance to assist the constitution of the 
laws may furnish Great Britain with a pretext for denying the justice of 
our requisition. 

“ The insecure attachment of Ireland to the throne of England at a 
former period furnished the Houses of Parliament with the right to origi- 
nate bills, unless previously certified in England under the great seal of 
the kingdom. Now, as the loyalty of this country for several centuries 
past, so often tried and so often acknowledged, has removed every cause 
of mistrust, we conceive this injurious and humiliating restriction should 
cease, 

* The dependency of the judges in Ireland on the will of the sovereign 
may, in the hands of an aspiring monarch, prove a powerful instrument 
of oppression. Now, holding ourselves entitled to every constitutional 
security which our sister kingdom possesses, we consider it necessary 
that the judges of this kingdom should be made equally independent with 
those of Great Britain, But since every advantage which could result 
from these reformations must be precarious so long as a perpetual Mu- 
tiny Bill exists, by which force may be made to supersede right, and the 
soldiery of Ireland be subjected to trial and punishment by any future 
articles of war, we are ene that every concession must be imper- 
feet, unless accompanied with the repeal of so dangerous a law. 

* We therefore expect that you will exert your most strenuous efforts 
to obtain a Declaration of Rights—a repeal and satisfactory explanation 
of the law of Poyning—an act for making the tenure of the judges inde- 
pendent of the Crown—and the repeal of the perpetual Mutiny Bill. We 
declare that these are our fixed and unalterable sentiments, and we are 
convinced that nothing short of the requisitions herein contained can be in 
any degree satistactory to the people of Ireland. 

““Ttis owe wish to render the connexion between this country and 
Great Britain as close and permanent as possible, and we are t 
that this is only to be accomplished by abolishing all 1 
of one over the other, and removing 
the constitutions of two countries eq 


persuaded 
isurped authority 
every invidious distinction between 
ually entitled to be free. 

“ W. Baxer, Chairman.” 
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MR. BURGH'S REPLY. 


** (GENTLEMEN, 

“ When I reflect on my past parliamentary conduct, it affords me the 
highest satisfaction to find that it entirely corresponds with the tenor of 
your instructions, Whenever the objects you recommend have come into 
discussion, I have given them my uniform and decided support. My con- 
duct has been founded on principles which no motives of ambition or 
interest have been able to shake, and in which I shall persevere to the 
last moment of my life. 

*« Yours, 


“Watrer Hussey Buren.” 


On the 15th of April, “ the all-important day big with the fate” of 
Ireland, Grattan walked from his own house, accompanied by Burgh, 
Brownlow, Daly, Forbes, and others, to the House of Commons. As 
they passed along, a vivid cheer burst from the volunteer ranks, who 
presented arms to the patriots. Without and within the parliament 
there was no division—no disunion. Even Scott and Fitzgibbon were 
not adverse to national liberty. The latter had the astonishing impu- 
dence to dare any man to point out a single expression of his unfa- 
vourable to Irish freedom. Burgh smiled and whispered Brownlow. 
Fitzgibbon’s gorge arose at this slight of his patriotism. “ Yes,” said 
he, swelling his voice, “I do defy any man within the walls of this 
house to point out one act of mine unfavourable to the great cause 
we all have at heart.” Burgh shook his head, and looked at the Trea- 
sury benches. Fitzgibbon felt the full force of this mute reprimand, 
and was silent. The address was carried without a dissentient voice. 
The first paragraph was very determined, almost rashly bold, and in 
order to counteract the strong language used by Mr. Grattan, Burgh 
penned the two following paragraphs. Grattan at first objected to 
them as savouring a little of dependence, but, by the advice of the 
other leaders, they were finally admitted, and incorporated with the 
address. 


“ That we have, moreover, a high sense and veneration for the British 
character, and do therefore conceive that the proceedings of this country, 
founded as they are on right, and tempered by duty, must have excited 
the approbation and esteem, instead of wounding the pride, of the British 
nation, 

** And we hereby beg to assure his Majesty that we are the more con- 
firmed in this hope, inasmuch as the people of this kingdom have never 
expressed a desire to have the freedom of England without declaring a 
determination to share her fate likewise, standing and falling with the 
British nation.” 


A delay was asked by the minister. ‘‘ No, not a day,” was the 
resolute reply, and the Duke of Portland was compelled to strike to 
the general will. A gracious answer was returned to the address, and 
negotiations were soon concluded, to the satisfaction of the govern- 
ment and the people. Never was joy so profound. After the slavery 
of centuries—after years of violent and continued struggles—the 
people saw themselves in the full enjoyment of independence, and the 
delight they experienced was proportioned to the toils they had under- 
gone. In the fulness of their enthusiasm, fifty thousand pounds were 
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voted to Grattan. Nor was Burgh forgotten; for, on the death of 


Chief Baron Tracton, which took place in June 1782, his services 
were rewarded with the vacancy in the Exchequer. : 

Unfortunately for his country, Mr. Burgh did not long enjoy his 
new office, which, during his judicial career, he adorned by his genius, 
and exalted by his erudition. The bar honoured him, and by his 
affable and courteous demeanour he requited the affection. The death 
of a beloved wife, who had shared his adversity and cheered his strug- 
gles and his toils, weighed heavily on his spirits ; he fell into a deep 
melancholy, which darkened the remainder of his life, and gradually 
consumed him. While on circuit at Armagh, he was seized with a 
violent fever, from which he never for a moment rallied, and on the 
16th of October, 1783, in the forty-first year of his age, one of the 
finest spirits that ever filled the human frame departed to the land 
where “ the weary are at rest.” This mournful event filled the nation 
with profound and poignant sorrow—the grief of all classes was exces- 
sive—every man considered it a private loss. The regret was deeper, 
inasmuch as he had been hurried away in the midst of the national 
triumph, and the people passed from the extreme of joy into that of 
grief; like the champion of other times, 


* He gave them freedom, but he shared it not.” 


His remains were interred in St. Peter’s Church, attended by nearly 
all the members of the two Houses of Parliament, the provost, fel- 
lows, and students of college, several volunteer corps with mourning 
crapes and reversed arms, and a vast concourse of citizens. No man 
lived more beloved, or died more lamented. It was worthy of Grattan 
to have acted so nobly to the memory of his friend, and the protection 
of his orphan children. Though poor, his habits were profuse, so that 
he incurred debts to the amount of thirty thousand pounds, which, 
however, was principally expended in beautifying his residence in 
Kildare. He had ceased for several years to practise at the bar, and 
as his income bore no proportion to the style of magnificence in which 
he lived, his debts were great, and his family unprovided for. Grattan 
took the earliest opportunity to remedy the misfortune, and on the 
very day of his interment, while the name and virtues of Burgh were 
still green in the national recollection, he proposed in parliament that 
his obligations should be discharged, and his family placed under the 
protection of the nation. Grattan could scarcely speak—his grief was 
too big to be shaped into words. Flood, who seconded the motion, 
delivered a splendid eulogy. “ A man dead to everything but his own 
honour and the grateful memory of his country—a man over whose 
life or grave envy never hovered—a man ardently wishing to serve 
his country, but not to monopolise the service—wishing to partake and 
communicate the glory. My noble friend—I beg pardon—he did not 
live to be ennobled by patent—he was ennobled by nature.” It was 
at once agreed that his debts should be paid, and a pension of two 
thousand pounds, with the benefit of survivorship to all his children, 
one son and three daughters. When the unanimous resolution of the 
House was communicated to the Viceroy, Lord Temple, by the 
arpa Forster, he replied in the following letter, equally just 
and touching : 
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« Though the family of Lord Chief Baron Burgh have thought it neces- 
sary to acknowledge my last letter to him, I feel that neither he nor they 
could owe me the smallest obligation for the part I took in the transac- 
tion which it states ; but I prize much too highly the task of lamenting 
with that family the loss which the public and his friends have suffered, 
not to thank you for the opportunity which you have given me. In the 
language of cool but of bitter reflection, I must say that there is not a 
man in Ireland whose knowledge, virtues, and character, can enable him 
to do that service to the empire which our lamented friend had the means 
of doing, if his talents had been called properly into the service of the 
state. No one had that steady, decided weight which he possessed in the 
judgment and affections of his country, and no one had more decidedly 


‘that inflexible and constitutional integrity which the times and circum- 


stances peculiarly call for. The feelings of regret for his loss are softened 
to his family by the testimony of the public in favour of those orphans, 
now their adopted children. Suffer me to share in the satisfaction which 
his friends must feel on the receiving of it, and to assure you that T have 
not regretted my resignation till the moment in which I saw that the vote 
had left the final arrangement of this business to the Lord Lieutenant.” 


In after years, when the abuses of the pension list were violently 
attacked, and as violently defended, Mr. Grattan, with exquisite feel- 
ing and beauty, justified the only addition he had ever recommended 
to be made to the pension list. One,” said he, “ I well remember 
—it suggests to me other considerations than such a list would na- 
turally inspire—I mean the pension to the family of the late chief 
baron. I moved for that pension—I did it from a natural and in- 
stinctive feeling. I came to this house from his hearse-—what concern 
first suggested, reason afterwards confirmed. Do I lament that pen- 
sion? Yes; because in it I lament the mortality of noble emulation 
—of delightful various endowments—and, above all, because I feel 
the absence of him, who, if he now were here, would have inspired 
this debate, would have asserted your privileges, exposed the false pre- 
tences of prerogative, and have lent an angel's voice to the councils 
of the nation.” The generous Grattan sat down, and covered his 
face with his hand, while the House continued for several minutes 
absorbed in sorrowful silence. ‘Truly may Grattan say of Burgh with 
more sincerity than the jealous Cicero did of Hortensius, “ Dolebam 
quod non ut plerique petebant adversarium, aut obtrectatorem lau- 
dum mearum, sed potius socium et consortem gloriosi laboris ami- 
seram.” Had Burgh been there, he would have remained true to the 
principles of his whole life, and fought by the side of his old friend. 
But he was fortunately spared the miserable necessity of witnessing 
the most disgraceful triumphs that despotism and corruption ever 
achieved over a fallen nation. He would not, like Fitzgibbon, prate 
about liberty in 1782, and preach up tyranny in 1800, Burgh was 
of nobler mould—he died when the greatness of his country was in 
its meridian—he beheld the consummation of his eloquent labours— 
he made sacrifices, such as few men ever made, to maintain his in- 
tegrity, and, just as “ the gates of glory opened to him,” death came 
and closed them for ever. 

The eloquence of Mr. Burgh was an era in the Irish parliament. 
Some eminent orators appeared before him, but he was the first who 
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introduced that marked and distinct style of speaking, which passes 
current with critics under the name of irish eloquence. His method 
consisted of all the tropes and figures taught by the old rhetoricians, 
in which the polished Cicero indulged, and the high and solemn spirit 
of Demosthenes rejected. ‘To many, this style seemed corrupt, but 
those who blamed as critics were delighted as hearers. He had a 
variety of just and beautiful illustrations, sometimes striking from 
their simplicity, sometimes subduing from their grandeur ; and 
though his language was often studded with glowing ornaments which 
irradiated but never consumed the argument, like the bush in the 
sacred blaze, which burnt but was not destroyed, yet he was often 
simple, pure, and elegant, and the best words dropped with a fluent 
melody from his lips into the best places. He had the same power 
over language as Kubens had over colours—give him the order of the 
processional march, and there was no limit to the magnificent hues in 
which he could array it. Whenever he spoke, even on the most 
ordinary occasions, something splendid was sure to be the result ; his 
fancy teemed with turns and metaphors, and the richest produce trom 
the looms of imagination was ever at his command. And yet his 
sweetness was never luscious or surfeiting—lis ornaments never 
tawdry or misplaced—his sentiments never mawkish or distempered. 
Ilis coneeits were sparkling, but not extravagant; they were true 
natural roses, with no artificial colour to add to their bloom, or per- 
fume to augment their fragrance. It was not in the beauty of his 
language that his sole power consisted; the grace and energy of his 
delivery was in perfect keeping with the inspiration of his eloquence, 
and his argumentative powers with both. Never was the action of 
mind on mind more visible—his brow, his eye, his hand, his whole 
body spoke, his soul was in his words, and the deep emotions he 
excited proved the profound mastery he exercised over his audience. 
His reasoning was unlaboured, clear, and compact—his views sound 
and elevated, though their force was occasionally impaired by a 
profusion of imagery, which weakened his earnestness, and led the 
hearer to believe that he fought rather for the triumph of his own in- 
tellect, than the cause he advocated. This was more perceptible in 
his earlier years, when the impassioned fervour of youth led him into 
gladiatorial exercises of his art, and he delighted in the evolutions of 
argument more as affording opportunities of brilliant display, than as 
facilitating the result of the investigation. Tle had then much of 
what may be called poetic oratory, which consists of secondary 
beauties, not springing naturally trom the subject, but superinduced 
more for ornament than utility. This tendency to exuberance soon 
passed away, and left the more sterling qualities of his eloquence un- 
impaired—he became more simple and more effective. The effects 
he produced were astonishing, as in the comparison of the laws to 
serpents! teeth, and their springing up armed men! ‘There was no- 
thing very grand in the illustration, but the tone and manner in 
which he delivered it, and the sudden change from repose to violent 
excitement. He was a great master of his art ; he knew the moment 
of victory, and waited for it; and when all least expected a burst, he 
called their feelings and emotions into action by some sublime and 
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passionate allusion. ‘To compare him with Grattan would be unjust 


to both, for the style of their eloquence and the structure of their 
minds were essentially different, though they laboured together, and 
with unbroken unanimity, in the same cause. They had both too 
much nobleness of mind to be envious of cach other's merits, and 
one never spoke of the other, in public or private, unless with a full 
appreciation of his genius. Grattan had one great fault into which 
Burgh was never betrayed —his language was never weakened by the 
continued antithesis, which gave Grattan’s style an extreme air of 
affectation. In him it was no doubt perfectly natural, but still it was 
a fault. It had its origin in the sharpness and logical cast of his 
mind, rather than in any ambition to produce eflect, for when he was 
most unprepared he was most antithetical. When used with mode- 
ration, no rhetorical figure is more imposing and seductive, for it com- 
bines terseness, vigour, and beauty ; but, like every other excellence, 
it cloys with repetition. ‘This was Grattan’s failure, though a splendid 
one—his other qualities are perfect. Ile was more pure, nervous, 
and idiomatical than Burgh, less fond of inoculating his language 
with euphonisms, but he had not the same unlimited range over the 
domain of words, or the same powers of persuasion. [If ever man had 
that faculty, Burgh was he: there was an irresistible charm in the 
gracefulness of his manner, and in the flute-like melody of his soft, 
silvery tones, which at once laid hold of the heart, and excited all 
its sympathies in his favour ; he wound his way into the bosoms of his 
audience, and excited their admiration, and sometimes their votes, 
while reason remained unsatisfied, and the judgment unconvinced. 

In private life he was all benevolence and gentleness; his nature 
had no moroseness, and his wit, a faculty in which, in that age of wit, 
none excelled him, and all found irresistible, though often exercised, 
never “carried a heart-stain away on its blade.” In the lighter 
intercourse of society he appeared to the greatest advantage ; un- 
restrained by the desire of distinction, his cheerful and polished wit 
flowed in a good-natured and inoffensive current. With all the fresh- 
ness and vivacity of boyhood, he loved to indulge in all its innocent 
gaiety. Yelverton, who was very ambitious of being reputed a wit, 
maintained a kind of rivalry with his friend; but Burgh’s was the 
gracefulness of the antelope, while Yelverton’s was the gambolling of 
the elephant, in which if strength was occasionally seen, weight was 
felt still more. Burgh’s was neither learned nor elaborate, forced nor 
strained: it came to him without an effort, and was thrown off without 
effort. Like Grattan and Dunning, he felt a peculiar pleasure in the 
society of children. When an important question was to be de- 
bated in the Commons, and Forbes was sent to expedite his move- 
ments, he found him blowing soap-bubbles through a clay pipe to 
amuse his children. In the midst of his family he had all the sim- 
plicity of a child, and it astonished all how a spirit so gentle at home 
should possess so much power and passion abroad—how much energy 
could be so amiable, and so much grandeur of intellect so simple. He 
was the model of a father and husband, which brings to our mind the 
saying of a master of ancient eloquence—* It is impossible that the 
unkind father should be a faithful and able leader of his country— 
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that the mind which is insensible to the intimate and touching influ. 
ence of social and domestic affections should be alive to the remoter 
impulses of patriotic feeling—that private depravity should consist 
with public virtue.” This intimate connexion between the public 
and private life of distinguished men was eminently conspicuous in 
him; his domestic life was as amiable as his public was virtuous and 
splendid. During the short time he presided over the Exchequer, 
he administered justice with great ability ; but from a generous desire 
to discountenance contention, he sometimes grew irritated and im. 
patient, and forgot the sound maxim recommended by Bacon, that 
judges should not affect expedition by a catching hearing of the 
counsel at the bar; yet he was much esteemed and honoured, for 
those fits were temporary, and the more healthy qualities of his mind 
soon flowed in their usual current. 

It is not a very agreeable task to take up from the kennels of ob- 
livion the remains of drowned abortions, which have scarcely opened 
their eyes on the day—they barely whimpered, and ceased to exist. 
Lord Clare, in one of his pamphlets by authority, attacked the purity 
and slandered the honour of this great man. With a despicable and 
infamous malignity he assailed the character of every man who 
struggled for Lrish liberty, in order to ingratiate himself with the 
English minister. Ile insulted the memory of him, whom if living 
he dared not impugn, Censure is generally silent even over the 
tomb of guilt, for it is the instinctive feeling of our nature to abstain 
from attack where the object is not present to defend himself. Lord 
Clare was an ungenerous exception—he struck down the monuments 
of his former friends—Burgh’s among the rest—and consummated his 
hatred in an act of the most signal ingratitude. In Grattan, Lord Clare 
found a powerful foe, and Burgh a powerful defender.“ Mr. Burgh, 
my beloved friend —another great actor in those scenes, which it is not 
in the little quill of this author to depress. Tle was a man singularly 
gifted-with great talent—great variety —wit, logic, and eloquence. 
Ile too had weaknesses, but he had the lofty pride of opinions also, and 
strove to raise his country along with himself, and never to build his 
elevation on the degradation of Lreland.” 
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re SECOND PERIOD, ITALIAN REPUBLICS, 
Te 
at § 11.—Petrarch, 
ie | - 
Venice and Genoa—The German Emperors—Petrarch and Boccaccio—Bands of 
™ foreign soldiery—Reinstalment of the papal seat—Last years of Petrarch—His 
id character—His works. ‘ ; 
)- On his return to Padua, Petrarch found the court and city plunged into 
d mourning by the perpetration of a domestic tragedy. Padua obeyed, 
t. since the beginning of the fourteenth century, the rule of the lords 
y of Carrara. Jacopo, second of that name, who had, in 1345, opened 
d his way to the throne through treason and murder, had just fallen 
10 himself, a victim to'the vengeance of his nephews. Francesco da 
e Carrara, who had already commenced his reign by confining his cou- | 
S sin and uncle in a dungeon, where they both found their death, has- if 
e tened to assure Petrarch that he was no less welcome to the court of RY 
n : Padua than he ever had been under his predecessor. . 
( Florence meanwhile, acknowledging too late, and repenting her | 
s injustice towards the greatest of her citizens, Dante, and raising, as 
s it were by way of atonement, altars in her schools to his memory, | 
C had revoked the decree of banishment and confiscation passed against 
, Petracco and his family, and solicited—Bocecaccio himself being 
t charged with the mission—the return of Petrarch, inviting him to the 
y direction of her newly-established university.—Petrarch crossed over 
. to Avignon. He continued in Avignon to enjoy credit and favour 
: till the death of Clement VI., when, in 1353, having been held | 
in dread and mistrust by the new pope, Innocent VI., a rude, illi- 
terate Frenchman, who dreaded, in the poet, an adept in witchcraft, 
as Virgil, said the good pope, had been before him, Petrarch re- 
— the Alps, and repaired to the court of the Visconti at | 
Milan. . 


The grandeur of the Visconti had been laid on a solid basis, ever 
since Otho, Archbishop of Milan, a warlike prelate of that family, 
had, by several discomfitures, dispersed the Guelph Della Torre in 
1277. Their power had, notwithstanding some severe checks, been ; 
always on the increase in consequence of the ascendency of the supe- | 
rior valour of Matteo and Azzo, and through the crafty and unscru- 
pulous ambition of Luccino Visconti. This last having been poisoned 
by his wife in 1349, the sceptre had fallen into the hands of the 
Archbishop Giovanni Visconti, who wielded it with more than priestly 
hands. 

This proud and cunning prelate, who united to the lordly titles of 
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his family the supreme ecclesiastical dignity of the state, who had 
received the legates of the popes brandishing a crosier in his left hand 
and a sword in the other, giving them to understand that he was 
ready to support his rights with either, was now without the shade of 
a rival among the most eminent Ghibeline leaders. (1352.) Already 
Parma and Bologna, Genoa and Pisa, had, either under the title of 
alliance or patronage, been added to the ample heritage of his fathers ; 
even the republic of Florence was threatened with imminent ruin, 
Such was the prince at whose court Petrarch was, by the most ur- 
gent entreaties, compelled to reside ; nor had he sooner consented to 
be his guest, than the archbishop created him his ambassador, and 
despatched him to Venice to bring about a cessation of hostilities be- 
tween that republic and Genoa. 

Venice and Genoa, after the downfall of the maritime power of Pisa 
in 1284, disputed, rather than divided, the empire of the sea. The 
two emulous republics had already, in many a naval encounter, stained 
the Mediterranean and the Black Sea with the best of their blood. 
The pride of Venice had been sorely humbled at Corzuola in 1288, 
but the strife had lately broken open afresh, and Paganino Doria, 
one of the many heroes of that formidable name, was measuring his 
forces against Nicolo Pisani, the Venetian admiral, with various 
success. Genoa had then given the supreme power of the state to 
the Archbishop of Milan; and Petrarch, who, in all these brother! 
feuds, never failed to act the part of universal peacemaker, and who 
had already in vain exhorted the two inimical parties to a reconcilia- 
tion, appeared now at Venice, bound to the same purpose, invested 
with a new official character, true to the same mission, to which he 
seemed so eminently appointed by heaven, invariably turning his 
credit and ascendency to what he believed to be the cause of justice 
and humanity. There ruled then at Venice the doge Andrea Dan- 
dolo, than whose name none sounded more high and glorious in Italy— 
one of the greatest warriors and statesmen, as well as the first histo- 
riographer of his country. An admirer as he was of Petrarch’s learn- 
ing and genius, and long since numbered among his most intimate 
friends, Dandolo continued, however, inexorable in his hostile de- 
signs against Genoa. The ambassador was courted and honoured, 
but his mediation was received with a levity little short of raillery 
and contempt, and the struggle was carried on with mutual in- 
veteracy. The fortune of Doria and Genoa prevailed. Venice, 
exhausted by repeated disasters, was compelled to sue for peace, and 
it was granted on such hard terms, that the generous heart of the 
doge broke under the disgrace of his country, and—such was then 
Italian patriotism—died of sorrow ere he signed the treaty. (1334.) 

On the following year, ere Venice had recovered from these ex- 
ternal calamities, she was threatened with final destruction by the 
conspiracy of her new doge, Marino Faliero. But that republic had 
found its palladium in the disinterested patriotism of its permanent 
aristocracy, who, after the closing of the grand council in 1297, had 
given the government that steadiness and vitality that preserved it 
among the wrecks of all Italian states, almost to our days. 

The war of Chiozza, (1378—1381,) which had nearly brought 
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Venice to the very brink of ruin, ended by strengthening her power 
and securing her prosperity. The Archbishop of Milan had, mean- 
while, suddenly died, (Oct. 1334,) and his three nephews, Matteo, 
Bernabd, and Galeazzo, divided his vast states between them. 
Matteo soon perished, most probably by the hands of his brothers, 
and the three shares were thus reduced to two. Petrarch continued to 
enjoy the same hospitality at the court of Galeazzo, the mildest and 
most accomplished of the two brothers; and who, after Petrarch’s 
suggestion, was the founder of the University of Pavia. The Vis- 
conti seemed to have bound fortune to their chariot. Allied to the 
royal houses of England and France, they were enabled to brave the 
cowardly Cesars, who were now disgracing the sceptre of Germany. 
To Henry VIL. who died in Italy in 1313, had succeeded Louis IV. 
of Bavaria, who, after betraying friends and enemies in his invasion 
of 1327, had carried along with him, in his retreat, the gold and 
execration of Italy. Nor had the descent of John of Bohemia, in 
1333, any more fortunate result, notwithstanding the valour and 
courtesy of that monarch, and the enthusiasm of the Italians for him. 
It was now the turn of his son, Charles IV., who having assumed 
the imperial purple in 1547, made also his attempt upon Italy in 
1354. He appeared on the Alps unarmed and unattended, reckoning, 
like all his predecessors, on Italian discords and jealousics. ‘The 
Lombard and Tuscan lords rallied, in fact, around his standard ; but, 
after having rewarded them by every manner of extortion and trea- 
chery, he hurried back to Germany, leaving behind him plague, fa- 
mine, and utter desolation, wherever he passed. 

This emperor was also one of Petrarch’s illustrious friends. The 
»oet had seen him while he was still only Charles of Luxembourg, 
in 1346, in Avignon, where the gallant prince had, in his presence 
and before the whole court, kissed his Laura's forehead and eyes, 
“in so sweet a manner,” says the poet, “ that he was seized with 
envy at the sight.” Petrarch had afterwards written to the emperor, 
at his accession, a long, eloquent, Latin epistle, inviting him, who 
by his intimacy with the pope was best calculated to conciliate the 
suffrages of Guelph and Ghibeline, to cross the Alps, to the gratifi- 
cation of Italy. That letter remained, for some unaccountable rea- 
son, for three years unanswered; but Petrarch, nothing discouraged, 
forwarded a second exhortation in 1354; which, backed as it was 
by splendid offers of Venetian gold, prevailed, as we have said, upon 
the emperor, and induced him to take a journey of which Italy paid so 
dearly the expenses. 

Surrendering to the emperor's bidding, Petrarch met him at 
Mantua, and continued for several weeks his guest and intimate 
counsellor. But the differences that soon arose between Charles and 
the Visconti prevented the poet from accompanying the emperor to 
Rome, where he was desired to honour, by his attendance, the cere- 
mony of his coronation. Petrarch parted with Charles at Placentia, 
and joined his patron at Milan. On the following year, 1356, the 
poet ambassador was charged with a mission to Germany to reconcile 
the good will of the emperor, who having now retreated to Germany, 
still menaced the Visconti and Italy with a second invasion. Again, 
June, 1840.—VoOL, XXVII1.—NO. CX, M 
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in 1360, he crossed the Alps, on his way to the court of King John of 


France, to congratulate him on his deliverance from English captivity. 
The French king and the German emperor, as well as indeed every 
prince who ever saw or heard of Petrarch, strove by splendid offers 
to lay the strongest temptations on the path of the ambassador to 
prevent his return. But he had, by this time, too many arguments 
of attachment to his own Italy, to be longer detained by any soli- 
citation from abroad. 

It is but to do justice to Petrarch’s memory to say, that the con- 
stant favour of the great never dazzled his judgment with a frivo- 
lous fondness for pomp or luxury. He had made fame his idol,— 
he wished for no distinction but what was attached to his name— 
he aspired to no power but what arose from his popularity. Thus, 
wearied with the splendour of the gay court of Galeazzo, he sought 
his retreat in a small villa near the Adda, three miles from Milan, 
which (as he was pleased to do with his own and his best friends’ 
name, recasting them so as to give them the sound of Greek and 
Roman antiquity,)—he designated under the classical name of Lin- 
ternum, where he buried himself among his books, and received the 
visits of lords and monarchs with a plainness and frugality which he 
well knew made a happy contrast with the lustre and prestige of his 
name. 

A dearer, perhaps, though a humbler visit, he received in 1359, in 
the person of his early friend Giovanni Boccaccio, with whom he 
had never ceased to entertain a warm not less than a learned corre- 
spondence, ever since their first meeting at the court of King Ro- 


bert in Naples, at the epoch of his coronation. The intimacy of 


these two illustrious men of letters, who moved during their life in 
two far different orbits, but whose merits are, in the eyes of poste- 
rity, more than fairly balanced, has a peculiar charm for us, when 
we think of the acrimony and inveteracy of literary dissensions in the 
following ages. 

Boccaccio, the plain citizen of a commercial republic, looked up 
with a feeling of dependence on Petrarch, the favourite of tyrants 
and popes, and bowed before the laurel that shaded his brows. But 
his very modesty and unconsciousness of his own powers, his unaf- 


fected deference, his disinterested attachment, and a conformity of 
tastes and pursuits, won the good will of the more aspiring mind of 


the poet of Laura, whose fault was rather excess than lack of 
warmth and cordiality in his intercourse with his familiars. The 
interchange of books and manuscripts, the joy with which they com- 
municated to each other every new discovery of classical works 
as a subject of common triumph, the kind advices and remon- 
strances of which they were liberal to each other, and even the 
occasional expeditions when Petrarch ran to. the rescue of his 
friend when harassed by pecuniary difficulties, had incessantly con- 
tributed to strengthen their union, and render them necessary to 
each other. There was only one point in which the two friends 
found each other often at variance, and on which the upright, un- 
yielding conduct of the good republican story-teller baffled the specious 
eloquence and the artful caressing manners of the court poet ; and 
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that was the very circumstance of his being a court poet, of his living 
at the court of such hideous tyrants as Pernabod and Galeazzo Visconti, 
and his residing with the members of a family who, from their first rise, 
had never ceased to lay every kind of snare against the tranquillity of 
his (Boccaccio’s) beloved Florentine republic, and to conspire with its 
most inveterate Italian or foreign adversaries for its destruction. 

Boccaccio saw likewise with pain, that the name of the poet who 
had been for him “ the first light to shoot upon his mind,” whose 
glory he had, by his exertions, restored in Florence—the name of 
Dante gave visible uneasiness to the jealous vanity of Petrarch, who 
had, however, the least occasion in the world to envy the reputation 
of any man, dead or living. Petrarch shrank and smarted under the 
alleged grievances, and could ill withstand the frankness and plain- 
ness of his inexorable monitor. On these occurrences he had re- 
course rather to the arts of persuasion than conviction. He over- 
whelmed his friend’s judgment by the expansion of ardent, irresistible 
sympathies; he silenced him by the same arguments which he, doubt- 
less, employed to lay his own conscience at rest. 

War, plague, and famine, in those ages inseparable scourges, 
meanwhile frightened the poet from his humble rural retreat. Bands 
of disorderly soldiers, chiefly composed of foreign adventurers, 
French, German, and English, after passing from the service of one 
prince to another, not unfrequently betraying, robbing, and plunder- 
ing their employers—in time of peace, carried on war on their own 
account, and laid waste the whole country with appalling executions. 
Styling themselves “ enemies of God, of mercy and pity,” declaring 
war “to all the world,” these leaders of robbers, whose mad pre- 
sumption was hardly inferior to their brutal ferocity, began to antici- 
pate the day in which the fairest of countries was hopelessly to lie 
at their mercy. The Italians, who, obeying the impulse of a preco- 
cious civilisation, and their eagerness for less sanguinary pursuits, 
had too hastily laid down their sword, neglected and given up the 
trade of arms to those ultramontane ruffians who had nothing but 
their own blood to traffic upon, began now to feel the necessity of 
providing for their own defence. It went deep and bitter to Pe- 
trarch’s sensitive soul to witness the calamities of his ravaged coun- 
try. His voice was raised, and not ineffectually, to rescue Italy 
from such barbarous hands. The Milanese in 1339, and the Floren- 
tines in 1348, sent out bands of armed citizens, before whom the 
foreign marauders yielded ground, without daring to await their en- 
counter; until at last, in 1378, under the patronage of Gio Galeazzo 
Visconti, Alberigo di Barbiano gave origin to those companies of 
Italian men at arms (compagnie di ventura) by whom these savage 
northerners were utterly driven out of the land. Thus was, only a 
few years after his death, Petrarch’s prophecy fully accomplished, 
when he sang, under the influence of a holy inspiration, 

“ Virtue ’gainst brutal rage 
Shall rise in arms, and short shall be the test ; 


For of the valour of a happier age, | 2 
Some sparks still glow within th’ Italian breast. 


One of Petrarch’s most favourite schemes, to which he turned his 
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most strenuous exertions during the whole of his life, on which he 
laid his best hopes for a prompt cessation of evil in Italy, and which 
he lived to see accomplished at last, was the reinstalment of the 
papal seat in the metropolis of Christendom. Rome was then afflicted, 
as it had always been for several centuries, by the feuds and 
rivalries of two or three noble houses, the Savelli, Orsini, and Co- 
lonna, who, raised to power and wealth by the successive favour of 
the popes of their respective families, had turned the city and country 
into a vast field of carnage and devastation. 

It was the opinion of Petrarch, as well as of many of the most 
sober writers and thinkers of that age, that such a state of disorder 
and anarchy was principally owing to what they called the exile of 
the christian church in Avignon, and on this persuasion he spared 
no remonstrance or entreaty to hasten its recall. ‘This was, at the 
best, a gratuitous assertion, and rather indifferently sanctioned by pre- 
vious experience ; since Rome and Italy were hardly ever afflicted by 
any calamity that could not be demonstrated to have had a pope at 
the bottom, and since those very factions of Colonna and Orsjni were 
but the natural result of the nepotism of Nicolas III. and IV.; but it 
seemed then to be an essential tenet of national creed, that if there 
was to be a religion in the world, it must have its chief seat in Rome ; 
and if there must be a pope, he must of necessity be an Italian. 
Peace be with the memory of Petrarch! For, if no one can, in our 
days, doubt the rectitude of his motives, he may be permitted at least 
to express some regret that a poet should not equally be a prophet, 
and should not have had sufficient foresight to perceive that he was 
curing a great evil by another still greater; and that if the Colonna 
and Orsini could, by some happy turn of vicissitudes, be done away 
with,—as the ephemeral revolution of Rienzi had nearly succeeded in 
proving,—five centuries of hard-won experience would hardly be sufli- 
cient for Italy to rid herself of the popes. 

Petrarch’s remonstrances, which had fallen unheeded at the foot of 
the papal throne, during the pontificate of John XXIL, of Bene- 
dict XIL., and Clement VI., were more favourably listened to by the 
new pope, Urban V., who was raised to the supreme dignity of the 
church in 1366. He received the poet’s Latin exhortatory epistle 
with due regard and admiration; and, after having lingered for a few 
months on his journey, he made his solemn entry into Rome, in Oc- 
tober 1367, where he soon received the most enthusiastic felicitations 
of Petrarch, who thus saw his long-prostrated hopes finally crowned 
with success. 

But no sooner was Urban restored to the august seat of his 
predecessors, than, plunging as blindly as any of them ever did 
into the arena of Italian politics, he rallied the Guelphs around his 
standard, and declared war against the Visconti. The controversy 
was soon complicated by the descent of the Emperor Charles IV., 
who reaped no more honour from this than from his former invasion. 
I hence ensued one of those long and ruthless wars, of which Italy had 
to witness but too many at every new generation, at the end of 
which the pope, scared out of his seat by the brutal but unyielding 
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ferocity of the Visconti, was glad to make his escape back to Avig- 
non, where he soon died of disappointment and weariness. (1370. ) 
Petrarch, during this interval, never ceased to shift his residence 
from Pavia to Padua, and from Padua to Venice, either flying 
before the sudden onset of an unruly soldiery, and the not less 
dreaded ravages of contagious diseases, or in vain attempts to comply 
with the wishes of Urban, who invited him to his court in Avignon 
and Rome. 

He had found, in Venice, a home in the house of Francesco da 
Brossano, a Milanese gentleman, to whom he had married his natural 
daughter Francesca, born of a clandestine intercourse he had had 
with an obscure person in Avignon—a star of the second magnitude, 
it appears, but a fond, affectionate being, who, prodigal to the poet 
of such earthly bliss as was in her power to bestow, consoled him 
for all he had to endure from the coldness and inflexibility of Laura. 
Giovanni, another of his sons issuing from the same union, on whom 
the poet had lavished his more than paternal cares, after having nearly 
broken his father’s heart by his disorderly demeanour, had been carried 
off by the pestilence in 1361. Death was thus cutting off all objects 
on which the poet's affection, in his old age, could rest for support ; 
and his day was lingeringly setting, clouded by bereavement and 
loneliness at heart, shrinking and withering, void and sick in his 
bosom. Meanwhile, exhausted by age and infirmities, he felt once 
more the want of solitude and repose ; and hardly recovering from a 
severe illness which had suddenly attacked him at Ferrara, sighing 
as he always did for the free air of the country, he chose his dwelling 


in the vicinity of Argua on the Euganean hills, at the distance of 


twelve miles from Padua. 

From this tranquil sojourn he was, however, removed once more, 
on his last mission to the republic of Venice, where he was sent as 
an ambassador of his benefactor, Francesco da Carrara, who had 
already (in 1372) commenced against the queen of the Adriatic that 
war which he carried on, with short intervals of truce, and with various 
vicissitudes, until it ended with the total destruction of his whole race 
in 1406. 

Petrarch, however, had the merit of bringing about a suspension 
of hostilities between the two belligerent powers in 1373. He was 
well known and revered in Venice, where he bad, in 1362, presented 
the senate with his precious collection of manuscripts, and thereby 
given origin to the library of St. Mark. He had, two years after- 
wards, enlisted from the Visconti the services of their best general, 
Luchino dal Verme, under whose guidance the arms of the republic 
had effected the conquest of Candia, (1364.) A lofty seat was, on 
every solemn occasion, reserved to him by the right side of the doge, 
the republic conferring on him, though nothing in Venice but a private 
man, the highest honours of the state, and honouring in him, as one 
of his biographers justly observes, “the representative of a higher 
power, the supreme chief, the doge of the republic of letters. 

The truce being concluded, he journeyed back to his Euganean 
solitude, where be was one morning (July 18, 1374) found by his 
attendants dead in his chair, his bead leaning on his desk, apparently 
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struck by apoplexy while engaged with one of his books, dying thus 
the death of a scholar at the advanced age of seventy. 

The life of Petrarch and his works do not always perfecly har- 
monize. As a writer, Petrarch was not known to have ever disguised 
truth for any personal danger or interest. A guest and favourite of 
the Avignonese popes, he uttered moral reproofs against the vices 
and infumies of their court. A friend and familiar of the Lombard 
tyrants, his voice was ever raised for his country, and he dared alone to 
utter his cry of “ Peace, peace, peace!” A creature of the Colonna, 
he applauded the efforts of Rienzi, which ended with the extermi- 
nation of that family. Italy, truth, and humanity, were dearer to him 
than his dearest friends. 

But why needed he to be the guest of popes, and minion of tyrants ? 
Why did he continue a familiar with the oppressor, while his heart 
was bleeding for the oppressed? Petrarch was a virtuous man, but 
was nota hero; his was a candid and generous, but not equally a rigid 
and steady character. To all his eminent qualities one was wanting, 
the noblest attribute of man—courage. He gave, in his lifetime, 
several proofs of that nervous pusillanimity, which is but too often 
inborn in the temperament of men of letters. Of this class of 
beings Petrarch was the first type. It is now fashionably observed, 
that men of letters are a kind of middle creatures between man and 
woman. Petrarch wrote like a man, and acted like a woman. Popes, 
emperors, and tyrants had for him the regards to which a woman is 
entitled ; and he, who, according to his own expressions, feared those 
whom he loved, was seduced by the arts which generally decide a 
woman's fate—flattery and caresses. 

He was disinterested and frugal—he despised wealth, or lavished it 
upon his friends whom he always loved with unexampled loyalty. 
His poem, * Africa,” was dedicated to King Robert when dead—his 
book, “ De Remedio Utriusque Fortune,” to Azzo da Correggio, when 
a fugitive and proscribed. He was exempt from ambition, and shunned 
honours, dignities, and all the cares of public life, but he was not 
equally inaccessible to vanity, nor to that petty jealousy and spiteful- 
ness 80 highly derogating from a character of true greatness. He 
mistook public opinion for glory—he purchased the applause of his 
age at the expense of the censure of all the following. 

_ The honours that awaited him wherever he moved dazzled his 
judgment; the joy that his appearance roused, the halo that his laurel 
spread round his head, did not allow him to see objects in their real 
state ; and such was then indeed the state of things, as to render his path 
utterly arduous and perilous. The differences between Guelphs and 
Ghibelines became more and more complicated. Petrarch was in Rome 
and in disguise—Guelph ; he was a Ghibeline at Milan, Padua, and 
Parma; as a champion of humanity he was both, as a patriot neither. 

Petrarch was not the man of his age; had he been born earlier, in 
the age of Augustus—or later, in the days of Leo X., his life might 
have been spent in singing the glories of his country, and the blessings 
of liberty, whilst selling his verses to his liberal Macenas. But the 
age he lived in was yet an age of struggle and trial. The elements 
of good and evil were still in presence, and the fate of the day hung 
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still in suspense. In an age in which the mind was rapidly gaining 
its ascendency over force, his was the mind. But he chose to make 
himself harmless and impotent. He ceased to be feared, as soon as it 
was known how easily he could be propitiated. His bitterest invec- 
tives never gained him an enemy. He was treated as a shrew, whose 
humour was indulged, and to whom was granted the privilege of scold- 
ing by those who knew that he would end by conniving when his fits 
of displeasure were over—while he, satisfied with his eloquent protes- 
tations, lived with the most loathsome despots in such terms of inti- 
macy as if he had actually been a partaker of iniquity. He lived 
long enough, as we have said, to be sadly undeceived of all worldl 
illusions, and his end was embittered by an indefinite dissatisfaction 
with himself and the world, by a restlessness or repining, a querulous- 
ness, bordering on misanthropy and remorse. It seemed as if all the 
faults of his age were laid to the charge of his conscience, and as if 
the mission which Heaven imposes upon a superior mind had been by 
him, through blind condescension, wilfully foregone. 

The Latin works of Petrarch have been of late searched with great 
avidity, as historical documents of his age and character. But as lite- 
rary productions they are irrevocably exploded. A great name is not 
sufficient to secure immortality to all works attached to it. Fame 
sails on a fragile vessel across a stormy sea. Before he reaches the 
shore, a great part of the cargo has gone overboard. The reasons 
why Petrarch so fondly adhered to the Latin are obvious. ‘The modern 
dialects did not yet enjoy sufficient credit to gratify his unbounded 
thirst for fame. Flourishing so many years after Dante, he was not 
aware of the revolution Dante had operated. What he wrote in Ita- 
lian, in the love-dreams of his youth, he regarded as a juvenile per- 
formance. He was, indeed, induced by universal applause to give 
them a high finish in after age; still, as he aimed at the suffrages 
not only of Italy but of the whole world, he wrote accordingly in 
what was still the language of learning all over the world. This lan- 
guage he had, by his strenuous exertions, most powerfully contributed 
to restore to its glory. The reviver and reformer of classicism, he 
encouraged and directed the researches of all the scholars of Europe. 
He spared no labour nor expense to bring into light the buried treasures 
of antiquity. The discoveries, by which Italy undid the work of the 
middle ages, were conducted under his auspices. 

But, by continual dealing with the dead, Petrarch brought himself 
back to their age. He wrote and lived as a contemporary of Virgil 
and Cicero. Not satisfied with having rescued their works from obli- 
vion, he reproduced them in his own writings, as if anxious to provide 
by his copies against the chances of a future dispersion of the originals. 
Happily, in his youth, he had loved, and as Latin is but an awkward 
language for love-making, he had recourse to the style of the trouba- 
dours of Provence and Italy, which was then the language of love. 

Petrarch can therefore hardly lay any claim to originality. Before 
him, Dante, Gaitton d’Arezzo, and Cino da Pistoia, had given the love 
poems of the troubadours a more iutellectual and Platonic turn of sen- 
timent. He only excelled his predecessors in his skill in composition, 
in his gentle and tender ingenuity of pathos, in his sweetness, purity, 
and elegance of style. 
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Petrarch sang all his life, without ever fully depicting, his love. 
His verses do not appear to be the warm immediate expression of 
overflowing passion, but the result of long meditation and reverie— 
the reaction of the mind over the tumultuous workings of the heart. 
Whatever may be thought of the real nature of his indefinable atfec- 
tion in real life, certain it is that it appears in his poetry no longer as 
a wasting and preying flame, but as a beacon of immortal light, blazing 
with a calm beneficent lustre, and pointing to the sky. It is no 
torrent, dashing from rock to rock, and roaring against all obstacles 
it meets on its way, but a pure stream on an even land, caressing the 
flowers that glitter on its banks, and gliding on unhurried and unre- 
luctant. 

It is not in his rhymes, therefore, that we must look for transport 
or wildness of passion. We shall find there no love, but the reflection 
of love, a melancholy, a religion, a mysticism, of which a few fugitive 
involuntary passages seem scarcely to ruffle the surface. 

True, that love is too much deprived of all romance to be long in- 
teresting—true, that idol of Laura, and the altar raised in the heart of 
her lover, look, to us common mortals, as too abstract and indefinite 
a chimera—true, that eternal softness degenerates into something 
like Janguor and sameness ; but, as it has been judiciously observed, 
“ who would accuse the spring of monotony for the multitude of her 
flowers ?"’ The impression of uniformity arises from our seeing those 
poems bound together in a large and indiscriminating collection. 
Each of those sonnets and songs has a little story attached to it, is in 
itself a little poem, a little romance, independent of all others, which 
had its own purpose to answer, and its little mission to fulfil. Warm as it 
sprang from the poet's mind, it was transmitted to the hands of roam- 
ing troubadours, and wandered from castle to castle, the delight of 
knights and ladies, to minister a new phraseology to the dictionary o! 
love which that gallant and chivalrous age was sedulously compiling. 
Of that phraseology there was but too much in the verses of the 
poet of Laura; and all those refined, and affected, and false, and 
puerile images that chill the reader on the very moment of his warm- 
est emotion, are not so much the fault of Petrarch as of that inge- 
nious Provengal school to which he was proud to pertain. 

Let us rather admire what exclusively and indisputably belong to 
him—the loveliness of his language, the melody, luxuriancy, and spon- 
taneousness of his verses, the flashes of his lyrical fire, the freshness 
and vividness of his colouring, by which his sonnets and songs pre- 
serve, after nearly five centuries, all the fragrance of an opening 
flower. 

The idolatry of the Italians for Petrarch has greatly diminished in 
the present age. No poet, in ancient or modern times, not even ex- 
cepting the sovereign Homer himself, can boast of so numberless a 
crowd of imitaters as Petrarch had in the sixteenth and the two fol- 
lowing centuries. The rapid degradation of all manly virtues and 
the hypocritical colours that corruption assumed in Italy under the 
intluence of priesteraft and jesuitism, can easily account for the ascen- 
dency that the sweet Platonic strains of the poet of Laura gained 
over the darker fancy and the severer style of Dante. 
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But in our days, when, in their hopes for the rebuilding of their 
country, the Italians have begun to study the works of their most emi- 
nent geniuses, in reference to their life and character, when, remount- 
ing to the source of their evils, they weigh the conduct of those men 
who had, or would have had, any influence in hastening or in averting 
them, the indefinable feeling of mistrust with which they listen to the 
specious patriotic declamations of the friend of John XXIL, of Charles 
1V., and of Galeazzo Visconti, has a cooling, disenchanting effect on 
their enthusiasm, which cannot fail to prove fatal in their estimation of 
his poetical talents. 

To make Petrarch answerable for the effeminacy and corruption of 
his school in after ages, is, however, a manifest injustice ; nor, until we 
have ascertained how far a bolder and more inflexible line of conduct 
on his part might have proved successful, are we entitled to lay to his 
charge his unwillingness to spurn the seduction that artful iniquity 
laid in his path, or the moderation or the policy of his patrons, who 
preferred to soothe his indignation by honours and flatteries, rather 
than deliver up to the sword of the executioner a head hallowed by 
the laurel. 

Such, however, are the ideas of the Italians towards the memory 
of Petrarch, that they seém wearied with his unshaded prosperity, and 
they could be thankful to him, bad he, like Dante, Machiavello, and 
Tasso, borne to his tomb the honours of martyrdom rather than his 
crown of laurel. 

Had his right sense of patriotism been so constant and engrossing a 
passion as his worship of Laura—had the few specimens on chivalrous 
or national subjects which are to be read, at wide intervals, throughout 
his canzoniere been more frequent, the cause of his country would 
never have found another more eloquent advocate. Those sublime 
lyrical effusions remain as indicators of his character, as monuments 
ofa mind which the allurements of courtly corruption had not blinded 
and contaminated, and anxious, as it appears, to clear itself from all 
charge of participation in the crimes of his age. Peace be with the 
memory of Petrarch! for He only, by whom his brilliant faculties 
were so bountifully bestowed, has a right to call him to an account of 
their employment, and knows how far the man of his choice 
answered his eternal designs. 
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LINES ON THE DEATH OF LORD WILLIAM RUSSELL, 


WRITTEN AFTER PASSING MIS RESIDENCE IN NORFOLK STREET, ON SATURDAY, 
MAY OTH. 


BY MRS. ABDY. 


Aut in its wonted calm repose, 

How tranquilly that dwelling stands! 
Nought in its quiet aspect shows 

The fearful work of reckless hands. 


The scent of flowers is on the air— 
Their usual place they yet retain, 
Though he who loved to view them there, 
Shall never watch their bloom again. 


"Tis true, the darkened windows tell 
That Death within asserts his power ; 
Yet strangers on the hope might dwell, 
That peace had soothed that awful hour ;— 


That friends had, with attentive care, 
Sustained his venerable head, 

Breathing the pious words of prayer 
Softly around his dying bed :— 


Yet no—the crowds who hover near 
A tale of dreadful import breathe ; 
low shrinks the startled sense to hear 

Of violent and ruthless death! 


Some sigh and shudder while they speak, 
Mourning that guilt so dark m va be, 
And some, with wild conjectures, seck 
To pierce the veil of mystery. 
Yet let us not too rashly yield 
To vague surmises on the crime : 
The murderer's name shall stand revealed, 
Doubtless, in God's appointed time. 


O, rather let us love to trace 
The placid and benignant life 

Of him, whose unoffending days 
Portended not this close of strife. 


None, with a passing word of blame, 
His honoured memory recall ; 

No spot e’er rested on his name— 
He lived esteemed and loved by all. 


And though the kindness known so well, 
That kept through life its even course, 
Alas! availed not to repel 
A dire assassin’s lawless force ;— 


Still, when, amid this scene of gloom, 
His virtues to our mind are brought, 
They gild the darkness of his doom, 
And give to us the blessed thought, 
That, though remorseless hands have toin 
His spirit from its calm abode, 
By holy angels it is borne 
To seek the presence of its God. 
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LORD KILLIKELLY. ! 


BY ABBOTT LER, 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


It was evening: more gas was blazing than would have sufficed to 
have lit up Vesuvius for a dozen displays; the shop-windows of our 
metropolis were in their gayest glory. In the jewellers’ a great deal 
glittered that was not gold, and a great deal sparkled that was not 
diamond. In the milliners’, fashion was as fantastic as possible, and 
hung out a thousand trickeries ; feathers were fluttering, and gauzes 
floating. Lights were blazing in the cafés, and the air was redolent 
with a thousand mingled odours of meats, and herbs, and spice. A 
very nice assortment of young ladies in the confectioners’ looked as 
gay and as sweet as their own wares, and as light as their own trifles ; 
while shawls, more varied and more bright than our rainbow canopy, 
hung in splendid drapery and brilliant vistas along our haber- 
dashers’ shops, adorned with wreaths of flowers, and multiplied in 
costly mirrors. The pavé of Regent Street was crowded with the 
busy and the idle; women, whose whole time and whose sole 
thoughts were spent in painting themselves fair, and coming forth to 
receive the incense of a bold look and a lifted eye-glass, and men 
who admired nothing but themselves. Busy crowd! Did ye ever 
meet a funeral, or walk through a churchyard? Did ye ever dream 
of the chemistry of the grave? Did ye ever anticipate to what com- 
panionship of loathsomeness the bright eye and the rich laughing 
rosy lip must come, when the head shall be laid with darkness and the 
worm ? 

There—that is quite enough. 

Well, our tale carries us to the shop of the pretty tobacconist. 
Lord Killikelly and Mark were again there. 

“I protest,” said Lord Killikelly, “that I am tired of my bond- 
age. 

“Pray do not allow your philosophy to be rumpled,” replied Mark. 

* Philosophy !” 

“Don't sneer at philosophy. You will find it very useful. Re- 
member that impatience chews the pill, but patience swallows it 
whole.” 

“Have the goodness to tell me why you brought me here.” 

“QO, merely as a pretty sort of compliment to your old acquaint- 
ance, little Rosalie.” 

“ My acquaintance !” 

“ Yes; your acquaintance according to all the rules of etiquette.” 

“IT wish you would leave me to pay my own compliments in my 
own way.” 

“I bring you to pay your own compliments in your own way. The 
greatest compliment you can offer is that of your presence—being 
here on an occasion such as this.” 

' Continued from p. 79, 
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« What occasion 7" 

« The return of the pretty tobacconist, not as Rosalie Smythe, bur 
as the lady of Frederick Fortescue, Esq.” 

« Married !" 

«« Yes—and to a man in some condition in life.” 

“ Impossible !” 

“It would have been without your aiding and abetting. The 
Pretty Rosalie owes her establishment, state, and condition, entirely 
to you.” : 

“To me!” 

«“ Yes; you remember that you were masquerading as Lord Kijl- 
likelly. You know that I introduced you as Lord Killikelly, in jest of 
course, but you did not deny it in earnest.” 

Lord Killikelly did not feel in the least like a philosopher. 

« Mr. Fortescue fancied that he knew you—that helped on little 
Rosalie’s affair.” 

« You will drive me mad.” 

“Ono. But if I do so, I'll soon have Dr. Sutherland and a strait 
waistcoat.” 

«“ As remedies or provocatives ?” 

“ As antidotes, of course. I can be bane myself. Anybody can 
kill; very few can cure.” 

‘We will, if you please, postpone the necessity.” 

“Well, then, perhaps you can bear to return to the subject of 
the partnership for life between Mr. Fortescue and the little to- 
bacconist.” 

“I had better understand my own position.” 

“It is just this. You allowed me to introduce you to Mr. For- 
tescue, and to little Smythe, as a peer of the realm—lI, of course, 
being in jest all the while. You assumed the station, and passed 
yourself off as a peer of the realm.” 

«yr 

“Yes, you. Certainly—by not denying. Why, did you not at 
once speak out and say, I am not Lord Killikelly ?” 

“ Sir?” 

“Sir-r-r! Don't sir-r-r me. But you did not do it. O yes, it’s 
very pleasant to be called my lord, and have people bow down to the 
ground, and nobody dare to contradict you.” 

“Those would be pleasant privileges for the peerage.” 

“Well, you treated little Rosalie like a little queen, with your 
stately deference to the sex ; and Mr. Fortescue, of course, believed 
that the little nobody was a great somebody.” 

“I treated her only as men should always treat women.” 

“It did very well. It made little Rosalie’s fortune. They are 
married,” 

* Married !" 

“Yes, and she will be very much obliged to you. Whether or not 
he will be so, is quite another question.” 

“You do not mean that he is ignorant of her condition in life 7 

“Yes, as ignorant as a post. He believes her to have a few drops 
of the Perey blood in her veins, and you know that they would be as 
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powerful as prussic acid in purifying any muddier well; and then, for 
fortune, he supposes her to be heiress to the Indies.” 

«Mr. Mark Phillicody ? 

«“ Whew,” whistled Mark. 

“T scarcely know,” said Lord Killikelly, endeavouring but vainly 
to keep perfectly calm, “whether or not Mr. Fortescue or myself 
have received the deepest injury.” 

“Q, Lord Killikelly is the worst off,” said Mark; “he will have 
the credit of shuffling and swindling, but he deserves it for his pride 
and his unfeelingness—his pride in turning his back upon his nearest 
relations, and his unfeelingness in leaving them to starve.” 

«You are prejudiced against him. You do not judge him fairly.” 

“1 fairly hate him.” 

“ But is it fair to involve the honour of his name.” 

“Let every man take care of his own honour. If Lord Kil- 
likelly stooped to no subterfuge, nothing that Mark Phillicody could 
say could taint his reputation. They who never prevaricate can 
never be confounded.” 

“A perfect homily,” said Lord Killikelly, trying to speak con- 
temptuously, but only speaking angrily. 

“ Now you are angry,” said Mark. 

“TI was never less so—never farther from it,” said the peer, velie- 
mently. 

“Ha! ha! ha!” laughed Mark scornfully. 

“Never!” said Lord Killikelly ; “I was never calmer in my life.” 

“ Excellent! ha, ha, ha!” 

“Tam glad to see you so well amused.” 

“Tam amused,” said Mark; “and now I'll tell you of what I am 
thinking. I will call upon Lord Killikelly, I have often been bored 
to death to do so, and explain what liberties @ Mr. Charles Kelly has 
taken with his name, and the consequences which have resulted. 
That would be only right and proper, would it? Lord Killikelly 
ought to know in what respect he is held by the world.” 

Lord Killikelly now knew that he had been angry ; it was so much 
trouble to him to keep silent. 

“Do you think he would quarrel with me if I went? I should 
dearly like a quarrel with my right honourable and _ well-beloved 
cousin. 

“ T should hope not.” 

“ Well, then, will you quarrel with me? [ should like to quarrel 
with somebody. I’m ready at a moment's notice. Iam just in the 
humour.” 

“Tam not in the humour.” 

“ Then, just to beguile the time till the happy pair arrive in all the 
glory of their wedding finery and favours.” 

“Tam not intending to stay until that happy event take place.” 

“What! what! guilty of cowardice? Run faway from the con- 
sequences of your own actions. Ashamed to look any living man in 
the face! What! what! afraid to stay ?” 

“T stay, sir,” said Lord Killikelly, both angrily and haughtily. 
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“ Nay, go if you like—go if you like. Nobody stops you—nobody 
hinders you. ‘The door is open wide enough.” 

«I remain where I am, sir, until this farce be finished.” 

“ And a very pretty afterpiece I expect it will be; and since you 
have the courage to stay and see it out, and perhaps may be wanted 
to take a part in it yourself, I'll just read you a letter I have re- 
ceived from that wise noodle, Mr. Fortescue, which may help to let 
you into the state of affairs better than a dictionary.” 

Mark seated himself on one of those crimson ottomans which had 
been the pride of the pretty tobacconist’s heart, and while Lord kil- 
likelly stood by, proudly injured, neither condescending word nor 
sign of notice, Mark read Mr. Fortescue’s letter aloud. 


« Mark Phillicody, Esq., Salopian Coffee House. 


“ Dear Sir, 

“ After all the kind interest which you have expressed in my 
affairs, I should consider myself truly ungrateful if I did not acquaint 
you with their progress. 

«“ That women are consistent in nothing but caprice, is well enough 
known to all the world; but I have always been very forbearing to- 
wards them, in consideration of the weakness of their understandings, 
which, being an arrangement of nature, ought, of course, to be tole- 
rated. My patience has, however, been put to the utmost test by 
the lady to whom you did me the honour of introducing me, for her 
whims and fancies would certainly outcount the stars. My nerves have 
often nearly failed me; and if I had not had a great object in view, I 
could not have supported the labour of humouring her. I am thank- 
ful, however, that my fatigue is nearly over ; for if a lover is a slave, it 
is only fair that a husband should be a master, and I believe that all 
men are with me in that opinion. 

“As for Miss Smythe, I think she must have been brought up 
rather injudiciously ; her mind and manners have been much neglected ; 
but I suppose it is always the case with only children, especially 
heiresses. I could have wished that she had profited more from the 
education which she must have received from her condition in life, 
but which certainly have left little traces in either her mind or man- 
ners; but we may remember instances of queens who have been 
grossly ignorant, and therefore I do not see why I need be ashamed 
of those little misconceptions into which Miss Smythe is so con- 
stantly falling, especially as I can follow your very sound advice of 
leaving her during my temporary absences, which may possibly be 
long and frequent, in some quiet country retreat—a_ hint for which I 
thank you. 

“I am happy to tell you that the two months of my lover-like ser- 
vitude are drawing to a close. After many severe trials of my 
patience, during which I have often been tempted to throw up the 
game altogether, I have at length arrived at the crowning point. 1 
have the license in my pocket, and have just sent a note to the par- 
son, requiring his offices, so that to-morrow morning I shall feel my- 
self’ my own master again. I have felt obliged to hurry over this 
affair, as I live in the constant dread of losing my hold upon Miss 
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Smythe through the variableness and fluctuations of her temper ; and 
my only wonder is, that some needy adventurer has not carried off the 
prize before. Another motive for my precipitation has arisen from 
my desire not to be annoyed with the interference of meddling rela- 
tions, and all the delay and trouble of lawyers and marriage settle- 
ments—things that can be arranged much more satisfactorily after- 
wards. 

“ You know that my great object in prosecuting this affair has been 
my desire to arrive at once ata handsome independence ; and I agree 
with you in thinking that this is done best, most effectively and most 


speedily, by contracting an advantageous alliance with a woman of 


fortune ; and it is well for me that 1 have not failed in the chase, for, 
what with my hotel bills, the d:jouterie which I have been compelled 
to buy for Miss Smythe, expensive to me, but which she received as 
mere nothings, (nothings, of course, in comparison with her splendid 
fortune,) a horse which I have been obliged to buy her, and which, 
when she got, she was seized with a timid fit, and durst not ride, books 
beyond cataloguing, (an Encyclopaedia amongst them !) and old china 
fooleries out of count,—I have pretty nearly anticipated two years of 
my income—but no matter. Miss Smythe tells me that your noble 
friend and relation, Lord Killikelly, has promised to procure a hand- 
some place under government—of course that must be for me—it 
will make me more independent of her fortune—be a pretty sort of 
adjunct. I shall make a point of paying my respects to his lordship 
soon after my return to town. I hope to make myself agreeable to 
him. Apropos—if you know which is his most accessible side—any 
weak point—I trust to your friendship. 

Miss Smythe has two appendages attached to her that I must con- 
sider perfect nuisances, and which I shall very soon have the satis- 
faction of dismissing accordingly. A little brute of a dog, and a great 
brute of a woman, some distant relation, I believe, deat and disagree- 
able ; but I shall soon have the pleasure of losing their company. 

“ To-morrow we are married. On Thursday we return to town. 
I shall be most happy to find you at my wife’s mansion, ready to give 
us the meeting. 1 expect it is in excellent style. Pray oblige us by 
being there. 

“ Your sincere friend, 
“ FREDERICK FORTESCUE.” 


Mark Phillicody had scarcely finished the perusal of this letter, 
before the whirling up of carriage wheels, their sudden stoppage, a 
hurry, a bustle, a noise of boys, and the hum of many voices, pro- 
claimed the arrival of the wedding-party. Lord Killikelly had never 
felt so discomposed in the whole course of his life. 

Immediately on the stopping of those carriage-wheels, Lord Killi- 
kelly and Mark Phillicody became sensible of a sort of hubbub, a 
kind of agitation in the air, composed of the noise of men and boys, 
and other of the usual signs of the excitement of a crowd ; and look- 
ing through the glare of gas, they saw, from the sumptuous divan in 
which they were standing, and which, through the gay vista of red 
stripes and gilt canisters, commanded a view of the shop entrance, 
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all the evidence of an arrival. There could be no doubt that this was 
the wedding cortege : a tolerably smart travelling carriage was at the 
door. The black face of Pompey, who sat behind in one of the gau- 
diest of new liveries, was very effectively contrasted with a white 
satin wedding-favour, about as large as a soup-plate, and the coach.- 
man was similarly decorated. It was this public evidence of what the 
interior company had been doing, that probably developed the curio- 
sity and elicited the congratulations of the mob, for occasions like 
these, though they have happened every day for the last SIX thousand 
years or thereabouts, seem to be quite as good a jest on this last day 
of the year of our world as on the very first. Pompey showed a 
mouthful of the whitest teeth, and his face was one of the dblackest 
specimens of satisfied malice. With the agility of a monkey he 
descended from his seat behind, and opened the coach-door for the 
lady and her party to alight, looking like Puck, when he had been 
most successful in mischiet. 

Lord Killikelly and Mark watched the descent of the party. If the 
peer had not been a little nervous, in spite of himself, he would have 
been a great deal amused : he was rather fond of the ridiculous, when 
it did not happen to attach to himself—a taste in which we believe he 
was in no very particular degree uncommon. Some sort of bewilder- 
ment, a kind of vagueness of apprehension, a stupor of the faculties, 
must surely have overshadowed Mr. Fortescue, as he suffered his 
bride to descend from the carriage without his prompt assistance. 
The pretty tobacconist emerged the first, sparkling with bright eyes 
and trinkets, and glowing with love's proper hue, and dressed more 
like a French doll than a living woman, She wore a pink satin pelisse 
trimmed round with swansdown, and a white bonnet surmounted with 
long floating feathers, and wreathed with orange blossoms that danced 
upon their trembling stems, keeping time with the undulations of the 
plumes. Her ear-rings were immeasurably long, her curls were lon- 
ger, and the gold chain that hung in festoons round her neck would 
have done exceedingly well for the cable of a ship in a time of 
emergency. 

Thus attired, the fair Rosalie, whom we must now, according to her 
new dignity, designate Mrs. Fortescue, descended her carriage-steps, 
aided only by black Pompey, and advanced slowly towards the ever- 
open, hospitable doors of her own dwelling. Never had the pretty 
tobacconist’s countenance expressed so much before. It was flushed 
to crimson brightness by the action and reaction of opposing feelings, 
for it often happens that the weakest minds are capable of the strong- 
est passions. ‘The pretty tobacconist had once seen the queen walk 
twenty steps, and taking the gracious Majesty of England for her 
example, she advanced, bowing on either hand to the congratulating 
crowd—vibrating between a condescension that was too low and a 
pride that was too high. There was doubtless a flutter in the heart 
as Well as in the dress of the new-made bride. She knew that her 
secret was on the eve of discovery, and she was preparing to brave 
through it. Thus feeling, she looked half fear and half defiance. The 
shelter of cowardice is always violence, and this she seemed ready to 
resort tO On a MoMment's notice. 
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So tripping, and fiouncing, and bending, and bowing, on came the 
bride, followed by the bridegroom, who looked like a person just 
wakening out of a trance in a strange place, and not exactly knowing 
who he was, so bewildered was his air, so obtuse his perceptions. 
Next came the deaf old lady, with a frown upon her brow and a 
sneer upon her lip, and lastly, Pompey brought up the rear with a face 
half malice and half mirth. 

The three first passed through the intervening shop, and entered 
the saloon. Pompey came no farther than the entrance. 

The pretty tobacconist paused in the centre of the room, in an atti- 
tude of indecision. She saw that Mr. Fortescue was only half awake, 
and she did not precisely see the best way of wholly rousing him to 
an understanding of his own comfortable position in the eyes of the 
world. The presence of Mark and the peer seemed to afford her some 
relief. She advanced hastily towards them. 

« Ah! my lord!” 

Lord Killikelly replied by a low, serious, and reproving bow. 

The lady was disconcerted in spite of herself. “ You, Mr. Mark, 
are surely glad to see me ?” 

But Mark bowed after the fashion of the peer. 

The lady turned about and faced her husband. 

“ Madam!” said Mr. Fortescue, almost breathlessly —he had never 
been in such an agitation in his life—‘ madam !” 

“« Sir /” said the pretty tobacconist. 

“ What does all this mean ?” 

“ Mean! What do you mean ?” 

* Why have you brought me here ?” 

‘Are you not glad to be anywhere where I am?” said Mrs. For- 
tescue, coaxingly. 

“ But what can you do here, in this low place ?—this vulgar shop ?” 


« A low place, sir? Do you call this a low place, sir ?”’—and if 


the pretty tobacconist had been a fish-wife, she would have set her 
arms a-kimbo ; as it was, she only looked defiance. “ A vulgar shop, 
sir! Do you call this a vulgar shop? Look at this carpet, sir!” 

‘“ T see.” 

“It is Persian, sir !—and these walls, they are crimson and gold— 
crimson paper with gold cornices, are they not, sir?” 

“ They may be, but 4 

“ But! but what, sir?” The pretty tobacconist was determined to 
have the advantage of clamour on her side, and no poor advantage it 
is. And these ottomans, and these looking-glasses, sir! Are they 
not better, and handsomer, and even more stylish than I told you of, 
sir!” 

* Told me of! What do you mean?” 

“ Mean, indeed! what do you mean by calling my house a low 
place ?”’ 

«“ Your house !” faltered out the astounded man; “ your house is 
in St. James's.” 

“ And is not this in St. James's? I should like to know where it 
is then !” 
June, \840,—VOL. XXVIIL——NO. CX. N 
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« But you cannot—it is impossible—ah ! I see that you are jest. 
ing '|—tell me so, that I may awe too, my dear.” 
“ My dear !” scornfully reiterated the rae . 
‘ He, he, he I" emitted Pompey, through his white teeth. 
“ My dear,” said the lady, “ is not this a very nice house 2” 
‘You do not mean—you cannot mean,” gasped the gentleman, 
“ that it is yours!” 

«* Duchess, dear Duchess,” said the pretty tobacconist to the dog, 
whom she was fondling in the folds of her pink satin pelisse, “ Duchess, 
dear Duchess, is not this our house? What do you say, Duchess ?” 


“He, he, he!” struggled through the teeth of the half-stifled 
Pompey. 

Mr. Fortescue, in a sudden fit of frenzy, snatched the little pam- 
pered animal from the arms of her mistress, and dashed it into ro, 
pey'’s face. In doing so he tore away the full half of the bride's 
blonde fall. The dog instantly took the feminine side of the house, 
and did very good service in the way of clamour. 

« You brute!” said the deaf old lady, “ if that’s the way you treat 
your wife the first week that you are married, what will you do by- 
and-bye.” 

“ Bid that deaf old woman be quiet,” said Mr, Fortescue; “I never 
can make her hear.” 

* That deaf old woman! I should like to know whom you call a 
deat old woman ?” exclaimed the injured lady thus designated. 

* Did she hear me ¢” said the bewildered bridegroom ; “ I never 
could make her hear before. Curious that she should hear me now— 
she that is so incorrigibly deaf.” 

“ Deaf! deaf!” exclaimed the lady, in rather a virago-like style ; 
“deaf! who says that I'm deaf?” 

* Was it a deception ?” said Mr. Fortescue, 

‘* A deception! what shall we come to next? I always told you 
that I was not deaf. Deat, indeed! What should make me deaf ?” 

Mr. Fortescue turned impatiently away. 

“ ~ dear,” said the poor bridegroom, * I am bewildered—misera- 
ble! IT know that you are playing some pleasant jest upon me ; but 1 
do not like to be here in this vulgar place ; it is not reputable —it may 
be known—people will talk of it, and it will not sound well. Let us 
xo before we are recognised.” 

* ‘To serve my darling Duchess in that way !" said the pretty tobac- 
conist, turning pouting away, and sheltering herself under the affront 
which she had received ; “ and to tear my blonde fall into ribbons !— 
a pretty way of showing your love for me, you wicked man!” 

* He'll beat you next, I suppose,” said the deaf old lady. 

“ Let us leave this horrid place,” exclaimed Mr. Fortescue, “ and I 
care tor nothing else.” 

‘ Well, then, sir, perhaps you'll find a better place to go to.” 
* Let us go instantly to your own house.” 
‘IL told you before that you are in it.” 

“ It is a miserable jest! a miserable jest ! How can you so degrade 
yourself’ as to say, though but for a single moment, that this disrepu- 
table, tinselled show-room is your dwelling ?” 
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“ I should like to know what you mean,” said the bride. 

“ ] should like to know what you mean, you base man!” said the 
deaf old lady. 

« The carpet cost seven shillings a yard,” said the pretty tobacco- 
nist, “* and the paper is genuine French !"’ 

“ And the ottomans belonged to Queen Caroline,” said the deaf old 
lady—“ belonged to a queen, and so I hope they are good enough for 
you. 

** No, indeed! nothing is good enough for him, though everybody 
else says that we had the whole thing done up in the best style,” re- 
sponded the bride. 

* Done up!" repeated the unhappy bridegroom, very much in the 
accents of one who began to have a faint perception that he was in 
the same predicament. 


« May be you'd have liked to have had the queen,” said the deaf 


old lady, with a most amiable sneer; “ perhaps Buckingham Palace 
might have done.” 

* Tell me at once what all this means—tell me the worst!" gasped 
the terrified bridegroom. 

“It means that I won’t be ill-used in my own house, whatever 
you may think,” said the bride. 

** You that have only been married two days, to use your poor 
injured wife in this way,” interfered the deaf old lady; “ but this is 
always the way with you men. Never satisfied, never content. 
Always wanting you don’t know what. This is early days, indeed, 
to begin showing your temper! I would have waited a little bit 
longer.” 

“If that horrid, vulgar, old woman does not hold her tongue,” 
ejaculated Mr. Fortescue, ‘ I'll turn her out of the room—I'll turn 
her out of the house.” 

The clamour at this point increased greatly. Pompey laughed, 
the dog barked, and the voices of the ladies grew louder and shriller 
than ever. 

“I should like to see you,” said the deaf old lady. 

“It's more than you a do,” said the bride. 

“Let him try it on,” said the old lady, with a look of heroic 
fortitude. 

“1 must be dreaming!” said Mr. Fortescue, with an air of the 
saddest bewilderment. 

“TI think you must, when you talk of turning my mother out of 
doors,” said the bride. 

“ Your mother!” gasped Mr. Fortescue; and Lord Killikelly felt 
assured that he would faint. 

“ Yes, my mother, sir,” replied the pretty tobacconist, in a tone 
of defiance. “ And what have you to say to that?” 

“ Who's ashamed of me, I should like to know?” said the decided 
old lady. 

“ Your mother! What—that deaf—vulgar—old woman ?” 

“ As good as yourself any day.” 

“It is very unkind of you,” said the pretty tobacconist, relapsing 
into the pathetic, “ to call my mamma such names ?" ; 
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“Let me understand—let me understand,” faintly gasped Mr, 
Fortescue ; “ do you mean—to say—that—you keep this shop ?” 

‘« I'm sure it's a very nice shop,” whimpered the tobacconist. 

‘ That you live in—this place 7” 
‘It's one of the genteelest of places,” sobbed out the bride. 
‘ And that this woman is your mother ?” 

‘ That's my mamma,” said the new-made matron. 

‘That 1 am tricked and cheated ¢” 

“ That you are—married,” said the bride modestly. 

Mr. Fortescue gave his forehead a blow, that might have killed 
him if it had liked, but, just as he was falling, his eye recognised Mark 
and Lord Killikelly. Instantly a beam of hope perforated his despair. 
“No!” he exclaimed; “no; 1 am not so lost, so ruined, so de- 
graded. Here is a nobleman who would never have lent himself to 
such an imposture, so contemptible a piece of swindling. My lord, 
I am rejoiced to see you—your presence relieves me from an appre- 
hension that I am ashamed to acknowledge. Your honour is my 
guarantee. This lady—” the words choked him. 

Never before had Lord Killikelly found himself so painfully em- 
barrassed. 

“ This lady is—" the unhappy bridegroom could not articulate his 
question, 

“ My dear friend,” said Mark, “ Iam sorry to add to your dis- 
tresses, but I, too, have made a most painful discovery. ‘This gen- 
tleman, whoever he may be, has found it convenient to assume an 
alias to his name. IL introduced him to you as a peer of the realm, 
aus aman of rank, and station, and weight in society, as Lord Killi- 
kelly ; and, on my honour, | believed him to be so; but I find that 
in other places he announces himself as Mr. Charles Kelly. 1 grieve, 
from the bottom of my soul, that you should be the victim of decep- 
tion; but if this gentleman be not Lord Killikelly, 1 fear—that— 
your peace is sacrificed. But he is here. 1 took care that he should 
be here to answer for himself. My friendship for you obliged me, 


and besides it is only just that he should have an opportunity of 


exonerating himself from blame—if he can. You have a right to 
demand of him that he should declare himself. Say to him, firmly, 
are you, or are you not, Lord Killikelly ?” ’ 

* Are you, or are you not,” faintly, and not firmly, faltered out 
Mr. Fortescue—* are you, or are you not, Lord Killikelly 2” 

Lord Killikelly would have been exceedingly obliged to any trap- 
door which would have opened and swallowed him up; or to any 
little convenient earthquake which might have answered the purpose 
as well. 

* No,” said Mark, “no, he cannot avow himself. He cannot say 

‘lam Lord Killikelly.’ ” 
_ The eyes of Mr. Fortescue had been fastened on those of the peer, 
in such an intensity of expectation as might dwell in the gaze of the 
criminal hanging on his judge, or of the dying man seeking his doom 
in those of his physician. Lord Killikelly felt a rising in the throat, 
and a crimson stain burning upon his cheek, but he was spell-bound. 

“ He cannot!" repeated Mark. 
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“ He cannot!” repeated Mr. Fortescue ; and as be uttered the 
words he dropped down upon the ottoman behind him, the very per- 
sonation of misery. 

“ What good have you got?” said the deaf lady, approaching a 
step nearer, and speaking spitefully. 

* How can you find it in your heart to be so unkind to me ?” sobbed 
the pretty tobacconist. 

Mr. rortescue put his elbow on his knee, and leant his face upon 
his hand, the very picture of stupified Despair in his cave. 

“ It's quite shameful,” said the mamma, “to treat your wife in 
this way, before you've been married a week.” 

** You that said that you loved me so!” resumed the wife, “ and 
that you wished that | was poor, that you might show your disin- 
terestedness.” 

Poor Mr. Fortescue rocked himself backwards and forwards. 

“QO you men, you men!” reproached the old woman. 

* That you loved me for my sense,” resumed the bride, “ and that 
you did not care a fig for money or rank.” 

Stull Mr. Fortescue rocked himself despondently. 

* And such a wife as you have got. She might have had a duke.” 

* And here to make me miserable in this way !” 

* You vile man, you!” said the mother. 

* You shan’t call him names, though,” said the wife; “he never 
did you any harm.” 

‘* You're a pretty creature to turn upon your own mother,” said 
the mamma. 

“ My husband shan’t be abused,” responded the wife. 

“ He serves you quite right to despise you,” said the mother. 

“It was you that made all the mischief between us,” recriminated 
the bride. 

‘** I only took your part.” 

“Took my part! I don't want any one to take my part. I can 
do that myself.” 

* You're an ungrateful, good-for-nothing creature.” 

“ I’m not a creature; and I won't be called names, now that I am 
a married woman.” 

Notwithstanding Mr. Fortescue’s stupefaction, this last reminder 
of his misery seemed to have perforated his heart with another stab, 
for he emitted a groan, and rocked himself backwards and forwards 
more violently than before. 

The pretty tobacconist now turned upon him the torrent of her 
feminine eloquence, reproaching him most pathetically with the 
misery he had brought upon her, with her wounded affections and 
her slighted charms, desiring rather vehemently to know what he 
meant by it; whilst the deaf old lady alternately reproached her 
daughter for being the most abominable wretch on earth, and the 
bridegroom for not thinking himself the happiest man alive in having 
secured such a treasure. Pompey lost his broad grin, and began to 
suppose that something serious was going on; whilst little Duchess, 
on the strength of canine sympathy, came rather fearfully dragging 
herself along to where her new master sat plunged into the depths of 
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his despair, and, piteously whining, began to fawn upon him, and to 
kiss his face and hands, quite forgiving him his recent unkindness to 
herself. Mr. Fortescue did not dash the poor little animal away, for 
he was capable of knowing nothing but his own misery; so she was 
suffered to whine and caress unreproved. Nothing could have fur- 
nished a stronger proof of the intensity of his despair. Lord Killi- 
kelly could bear the scene no longer; he walked out of the saloon 
with a hurried and heated air, made his way through the crowd, and 
departed. 

Lord Killikelly had walked the length of a couple of streets before 
he became sensible that Mark was at his elbow, and then the recoil- 
ing of his indignant heart made him seem as if he would have looked 
him into nothingness. Mark walked at his elbow about a hundred 
paces before he broke the silence. 

* You are angry,” said Mark; “ you lvok like a volcano just pre- 
paring for an eruption. You won't speak? Well, then, I leave you 
to your philosophy, which I suppose will be like cold water to your 
red-hot iron. Now, though I pique myself upon being a philan- 
thropist, yet I must say that you are rather ungrateful to me for 
getting you out of a dilemma.” 

“ How, sir?” 

“ How, sir; why thus, sir. You need not be so indignant with 
me for robbing you of a peerage, since it was only by so doing that 
you would hope to escape actions at law for conspiracies, or duels at 
Chalk Farm, at five o'clock in the morning; in the one case incurring 
damages, in the other death ; to say nothing of notoriety, for which 
I fancy that you have no particular taste. Now, don’t you see that 
Lord Killikelly’s name escapes untainted, since you were kind enough 
to take the scandal on yourself, and as to Mr. Kelly’s reputation— 
that is nothing !” 

“ Nothing, sir! At what price do you rate my honour ?” 

“ We had better put it up to auction; for you know a thing is 
worth exactly what it will fetch.” 

“ You place me in situations in which my honour is constantly 
compromised,” 

“ No, excuse me, you do that yourself. For instance, when I 
first introduced you to that pretty fool as Lord Killikelly, why did 
you not speak manfully out, and say, ‘I scorn to appear under bor- 
rowed names. I am not Lord Killikelly.. You would then have 
taken care of your own honour. Again, on board the packet, when 
you were presented to that unfortunate dolt, Mr. Fortescue, there 
was another point at which you ought to have avowed yourself. There 
again you were bound by your own honour, to have declared ‘I am 
not Lord Killikelly.’ And let me tell you, that any other honest man 
under the sun would have done this.” 


Lord Killikelly knew it. He would have done so himself, had he 
not been himself. 
_“ And now,” resumed Mark, “ after all this explanation of the obliga- 
tions you are under to me, which, by-the-bye, you ought to have felt 


without obliging me to reproach you with them, are we, or are we not, 
on the same footing as before ?” 
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“ The past,” said Lord Killikelly, “is irremediable, but the future 
care of my own honour obliges me to relinquish the pleasure of your 
acquaintance.” 

“ As you please,” said Mark; “ then, since I am not to be the ac- 
quaintance of Mr. Kelly, I will be the friend of Lord Killikelly. I 
shall make it my business to call upon him, and acquaint him with the 
liberties which have been taken with his name.” 

“ It may so happen,” said the peer, “that his lordship may not 
be sensible of the value of your friendship. These men are not 
always of easy access. You may not even manage to find him at 
home.” 

“ Then Pll find him abroad,” said Mark, spitefully. “ Trust me 
for that. I will dog his footsteps through any labyrinth. I should 
have made an excellent sheriff's officer.’’ 


Lord Killikelly was greatly perplexed, for he was well aware of 


Mark’s talents. 

“I give you, however, a week to decide,” said Mark. “ I know 
that it is against all the laws of natural philosophy, and chemistry, 
and all the rest of it, to expect that boiling water should come down 
to freezing without due time, and I am not so unreasonable as to expect 
your quidkellver will condense till the atmosphere of your passion has 
subsided to temperate. So if within a week you honour me with a 
visit, or any sign of notice, I shall consider that we have resumed 
our former terms. You see how amiably placable I am. If not, I 
will dodge Lord Killikelly till I find him.” 


SONG. 
THE OLD BACHELOR'S WINE VAULT. 
(NEVER PUBLISHED.) 


BY MILES MALLORY. 


ConTENTED I am, and contented I'll be, 
For what can this world more afford, 
Than a girl that will sociably prattle to me, 
And a cellar that’s handsomely stored, 
My brave boys? 


My vault-door is open ; descend every guest, 
Broach that cask, eye that wine, we will try, 
"Tis as sweet as the lips of your love to the taste, 


And as bright as her cheek to your eye, 
My brave boys. 
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In a piece of slit hoop I my candle have stuck, 
'T will light us each bottle to hand ; 
And the foot of my glass for the purpose I broke, 
For I hate that a Caeeat should stand, 
My brave boys. 


We are dry where we sit, tho’ the oozing drops seem 
The moist wall with wet pearls to imboss ; 
From the arch, mouldy cobwebs in gothic taste stream, 
Like stucco-work cut out of moss, 
My brave boys. 


Astride on a butt, asa butt should be strod, 
I sit my companions among, 
Like grape-blessing Bacchus, the good fellow’s god, 
And a sentiment give, or a song, 
My brave boys. 


I charge spoil in hand, and my empire maintain, 
No ancient more patriot-like bled : 
Each drop in defence of delight I will drain, 
"Till the spirit that’s in me is fled, 
My brave boys. 


Sound that pipe, ‘tis in tune, and those bins are well fill’d, 
View that heap of old hock in the rear ; 
Yon bottles of Burgundy, see how they’re piled, 
Like artillery, tier over tier, 
My brave boys. 


My cellar’s my camp, and my soldiers my flasks, 
All gloriously ranged in review ; 
When I cast my eyes round, I consider my casks 
As kingdoms I've yet to subdue, 
My brave boys. 


Like Macedon’s madman, my drink I'l] enjoy, 
In defiance of gravel and gout ; 
He cried when he had no more worlds to destroy, 
And I'll weep when my liquor is out, 
My brave boys. 


When the lamp is brimfull, see the flame brightly shine, 
But when wanting of moisture decays, 
= the lamp of my life with rich wine, 
r else there’s an end of my blaze, 
My brave boys. 


‘Tis my will, when I die, not a tear shall be shed, 
No “ Hic jacet” be cut on my stone ; 

But pour on my coffin a bottle of red, 
And say a choice fellow is gone, 


Se 





My brave boys. q 


N.B, his old Song was found (dated 1760) among my grandfather's family 
papers.—L, Crawronp, ' 
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THE OLD CHATEAU OF COLONSTERE:: 
BY CONOLLY MEARES, ESQ. 


Fu. of this new scheme, the student set off for Tilf as soon as the 
weather cleared. It was dark when he reached the ferry ; the “ Bac” 
was at the opposite side, and it was long before the boatman chose to 
hear his repeated calls. At another time this would have roused his 
violent temper, but on the present occasion he entered his own house 
with a light step, and apparently in the best possible humour. Meeta 
had returned from the chateau that morning, and was seated at a work- 
table beside the huge fire-place when Karl joined her. Contrary to 
his usual custom, he began conversing quite sociably, making various 
inquiries about the inmates of the chateau, and expressing his admi- 
ration of the baroness, and the kindness she always displayed to Fre- 
derick. On such a theme his sister was sure to be eloquent, and the 
crafty questioner gathered from her innocent replies ‘ confirmation 
strong” of his own preconceived suspicions. 

Encouraged by her brother's unusual good humour, Meeta ventured 
to remark, with some hesitation, that she thought Adela was not very 
well. Quick as lightning Kar! looked at her ; the downcast eyes, the 
nervous fingers, the embarrassed air, betrayed her at once; so he 
answered quietly, “ Indeed !” 

“ Yes,” she went on, unconscious of the keen glance that read her 
purpose; “I think she dislikes seeing any one more than ever; even 
you, Karl, whom she has known so long.” 

“ Do you think so ?” said her brother, in his mildest tone ; and poor 
Meeta, completely deceived, thought she was acting with great address 
in suggesting, that as Tilf was a dull place, and the family at Colon- 
stére so much inclined to privacy just now, this would be a good 
opportunity for Karl to visit Paris, as he had so often intended. 

“QO,” said he, with a bitter sneer, which made his sister start in 
dismay, “ that’s the game is it? And you, ma‘amselle, you'll plot 
against me, will you?” he said, grinding his teeth ina rage; “ if I 
thought you did it of your own head, I'd teach you to meddle in my 
affairs. Who set you on?” he shouted, catching her by the arm— 
“who was it?” 

But Meeta, though she was white with fear, would not betray 
Frederick, and only answered his violent demands by tears and en- 
treaties. 

“ Humph !" he said, pushing her roughly away; “ I believe you're 
only a foo! after all. ‘There, be off with you, and mind I don't catch 
you at such tricks again—that’s all.” 

She was out of the room in an instant. 

“ It’s devilish good,” he soliloquised, as he took his meerschaum off 
its nail—* devilish good, ‘pon my soul. Want to get me out of the 
way, do they ? No, no, Master Frederick ! not quite so green as that 


' Continued from vol, xxvn. p. 984. 
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comes to. By all the imps and devils, I'll win the game yet—ay, and 
in spite of them too.” ws 

He lighted his pipe, drew several short whiffs, then a long one, and 
then, throwing his legs on Meeta’s table, sat puffing and ‘muttering 
alternately until both pipe and fire had burnt out, and forced him 
grumbling to his bed. 

Unconscious of the plots and villanies against her, the baroness 
gave way to a mother's love, so far as her cruel vow permitted, and 
Frederick repaid her tenderness with child-like affection. But the 
restraint which that vow imposed often gave rise to fits of melancholy 
apparently without cause, and sometimes threw an air of mystery over 
her conduct which surprised even Adela. How greatly, then, was that 
surprise increased when Karl's machinations had infused into the mind 
of the baroness the dreadful suspicion that her children entertained 
feelings incompatible with their close relationship. Her behaviour 
seemed perfectly unaccountable ; sometimes, as the little family sat 
together in the evening, she would start at any attention on the part 
of Frederick to his sister, and make an excuse to call him away ; she 
could not conceal her dislike to their being together, asking constantly 
where each had been whenever they were not by her aie she was 
perpetually urging Frederick to travel abroad, or planning how Adela 
was to visit this or that relation; and such was the strange, nervous, 
miserable state into which she fell, that her children were seriously 
alarmed by what seemed like the approach of insanity. One of them, 
however, was soon relieved from this impression, though by the recep- 
tion of one equally, if not more painful. It was so arranged by Maud, 
that her mistress should overhear a conversation between two of the 
domestics, in which Bertha’s attachment to the new baron was spoken 
of as the common talk of the chateau, a subject for joke and jest in 
the servant's hall. Adela’s first impulse was one of unmingled indig- 
nation at such calumnies on her beloved mother ; but as her anger 
cooled, there came a horrible doubt, a withering fear, which made her 
heart sink within her; one moment she was deadly pale—the next, 
forehead, neck, and bosom burned crimson, as a hundred recollections 
rushed rapidly through her brain. Every trifling circumstance, every 
look and word, stood out with terrible distinctness, and all—all seemed 
to bear witness against the unfortunate Bertha. At length, bya 
strong effort, she mastered her feelings, and regained an outward com- 
posure. —** I will not believe it,” said she, resolutely ; “ it is impos- 
sible, and I despise myself for listening one moment to such a vile 
calumny.” 

It was a brave resolve ; but suspicions are bold things, and cannot be 
scared away by threats or high-sounding words. She cooled her throb- 
bing temples with cold water, bathed her eyes, and stood proudly for 
a while in the middle of the room, as if to assure herself that all agi- 
tation was at an end; then taking up the lamp, she walked steadily 
down the gallery to her mother’s apartment. Frederick was already 
there, reading to the baroness, and as Adela looked on Ais open tace, 
and Aer pale, saint-like features, she felt a fresh pang of shame for 
her momentary doubts, and with a feeling of remorse sat away from 
them out of the full light of the blazing fire. The book was laid aside 
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on her entrance, and Frederick began to talk as usual about those 

tty events of the day which are something at the time they happen, 
and nothing ever after; but his efforts to amuse were unsuccessful ; 
Adela said little, and the baroness was evidently becoming nervous 
and agitated. 

It is hard for a lover to speak long without introducing his mistress, 
and accordingly, by some means or other, Meeta Schaffhorn became 
the subject of conversation. All at once the baroness observed, in a 
strange, restless manner, and with affected indifference, that she 
should like Meeta to live at the chateau, if her brother married. 
Now it so happened that the lovers had come to an understanding only 
two days before, with which Adela had been duly acquainted, and 
Frederick was on the watch for a good opportunity to mention his 
engagement to the baroness. At this palpable opening he looked 
towards Adela, who returned an expressive smile and nod of encou- 
ragement.. He hemmed and fidgeted a little, and another minute 
would have eased the mother's heart of its load, and restored happi- 
ness to the hearth of Colonstére. But alas! it was not to be. The 
poor unhappy Bertha had caught the significant smile; wholly pos- 
sessed by one fatal idea, she thought it a prelude to that frightful 
avowal of love between them which haunted her like a spectre, and 
she interrupted the dreaded confession with precipitate haste—* | 
know he wishes to marry,” she said, speaking rapidly, “ 1 know he 
does ; for this morning he was here, and he spoke of you, Adela, in 
the highest terms, and said he had been attached to you for a long 
time, and entreated me to speak for him, and I promised to do so, 
and———” 

The look of disappointment in Frederick's face, and of disgust in 
Adela’s, confirmed the mother’s worst fear. Her eyes wandered from 
one to the other, and she ran on wildly about Karl's merits, the advan- 
tages of having a home, and the little prospect there was of a more 
splendid alliance. When she stopped trom pure exhaustion, Adela 
took her hand, and expressed in a few words her dislike of Karl, and 
entire rejection of his addresses. 

“ Adela,” said the baroness, in a husky tone, and trembling vio- 
lently, “ you cannot have any other—you have seen no one else.” 

‘“* My dear mother,” she replied, “« you know Frederick has been my 
only companion, and 

“ Stop, stop,” cried the wretched Bertha, “ for mercy stop. I shall 
go mad if you say it.” (She walked back and forward in a fearful 
state of excitement.) ‘I can't bear it,” she muttered; “ he never 
thought of this—he would absolve me, he would—God and man will 
absolve me. I will do penance—anything—but I must tell him--I 
must tell him all! Frederick,” she said, taking his face between both 
her hands, while her soft eyes beamed with unutterable affection— 
“ Frederick, hitherto you have only known me as your uncle's wife, as 
the Baroness Bertha. But there is a dearer tie between us, a sweet, 
sweet love, which I have long nursed in secret, but which you will 
now share with me. O my Fritz! my own dear Fritz ! | am——" 

She stopped short, her eye grew fixed, she breathed with difficulty ; 
for there, not two yards from her, the face of her dead husband looked 
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sternly down from the canvass, as though he had risen from the grave. 
The dickering fire-light, the half-drawn curtain, the place, the time, 
called up at once the scene in the dying man’s chamber, and her own 
solemn vow. She gasped for breath—there was a reeling sensation, a 
sinking into utter darkness, and then the dull blank of insensibility, 
To place her on the sofa, chafe her hands, and throw water on her 
face, was the first act of the wondering, half-frightened auditors ; but 
the moment her recovery was complete, Adela sprang up from her 
knees, ran to her own room, locked the door, and wept as if her heart 
would break. “ It is true then, it is true!” she sobbed bitterly ; “and 
to tell him so before me, not half a year since his death! O my poor 
dear father! I wish I were with you now !” 

Nor were Frederick's reflections altogether agreeable, though he 
had not entertained the slightest previous suspicion. “ She was deli- 
rious,” he kept repeating to himself, “ quite light-headed and wander- 
ing. Dr. Chodier must be sent for immediately ; but I hope and trust 
it is nothing serious. Her brain is evidently affected, and of course 
she is quite unconscious of anything she says. Though I wish,” he 
added, with a secret misgiving, ‘1 wish Adela had not heard her.” 

While the inmates of the old chateau were thus miserably situated, 
where was the villain who had destroyed their happiness—the serpent 
whose wily falsehoods had driven them from Eden? Not on a sick 
bed, not in bodily pain or mental anguish, not visited by some blight- 
ing calamity to scourge his crimes, or whiten his black soul by penitent 
tears ; no, he was as well, as gay, as rich in purse, as reckless in heart, 
as if he had never seduced a simple girl, or broken a father’s heart, 
or poisoned the holiest affections between mother and child. 

Four days after the scene above described, the sober house of the 
old burgomaster was “ frighted from its propriety” by the arrival of 
a party of students from Heidelberg, the prime spirits of that renowned 
university, whom Karl had invited with a view of maintaining his 
influence among the burschen. On hearing of the expected guests, 
Meeta begged hard to stay with Adela until they took their departure, 
but her brother stormed and swore she should remain at home, and do 
her best to entertain them too, for such fellows were not to be met 
with every day: an assertion which, to judge from their appearance, 
was undeniably true. They were eight in number; two of them 
Danes, fair and light-haired; the rest sallow-faced, dirty lads, with 
long black hair, infant mustachios, insolent eyes, and a bullying, self- 
sufficient swagger. All were rude and rough as bears; smoked and 
spat, and drank and blasphemed with surprising vigour ; and, upon the 
whole, were as pretty a set of unlicked whelps as could well be found 
even among the burschen of Germany. To be sure, their free-think- 
ing opinions were mostly affected, and many of their worst vices cul- 
tivated merely as indications of spirit and a soul above the common 
herd ; so that, after all, as was said of the courtiers in Charles the 
Second’s time, they were not such great rascals as they flattered them- 
selves. 

From the moment they entered the house, the noise was incessant. 
Meeta, after going through an introduction to these formidable guests, 
had escaped to her own room, from which she resolved not to stir on 
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any account. At dinner-time she excused herself from appearing, on 
the plea of a headache, and though Karl was exceedingly wroth at 
such perverseness, he made no attempt to compel her attendance. 
The table was covered with a profusion of dishes, pottages, vol-au- 
vents, patés de volaille, entremets, and piéces de resistance, in the 
shape of a leg of mutton and a large roll of veal tied up and skewered 
all over. Everything was put on the table at once, without any at- 
tempt at arrangement, yet the students seemed little disposed to cri- 
ticise. The julienne disappeared before them; the patés and vol-au- 
vents were taken by storm; a plat of veal dressed with sorrel obtained 
universal approbation ; so did another of pork swimming in grease 
and gravy ; serious inroads were made on the larger solids ; beignets 
and créme frite found favour with a few, but a salad actually floating 
in oil and vinegar was devoured unanimously without one dissenting 
voice. At length the “ sacred rage of hunger " was appeased, and as 
perishing from want of food was exceedingly improbable for the pre- 
sent, the good sense of the burschen induced them to apply their 
minds to serious drinking, as the only natural want remaining to be 
supplied. 

Now, whatever faults may be found with the system of education 
at Heidelberg, it cannot be denied that the burschen of that univer- 
sity acquire the art of drinking in its highest perfection. It matters not 
what may be the liquid to be drunk—Rhine wine, ordinaire, brandy, 
schnaps, or beer; nor who may be the antagonist drinkers — English, 
Danes, Russians, Greeks, or native Germans; the trained and disci- 
plined student shrinks from no encounter ; his motto is, “ aye ready !" 
and with the noble confidence of genius he challenges the civilised 
world. As the table before them glowed and sparked with wines 
from the Rheingau and Moselle, delicious brandy of the palest brown, 
and rich, old Schiedam in grotesque-looking goblets, now was the 
time to behold, in all its original brightness, the intellectual splendour 
of “* young Germany.” 

« Fill up,” cried Karl, in high feather, ‘ fill up, comrades, to the 
very brim. Here’s to the Free Burschen, the Sons of Soul, the glo- 
rious brotherhood of the Secret Avengers !” 

They rose as one man; with his right hand each tossed off his glass, 
while, with his left he made the sign of a dagger; then taking the 
time from the master of the feast, they burst at once into full chorus, 
somewhat after this fashion :— 


* Let the tyrant beware, 
Let him quail in his lair, 
For the knife of the Secret Avenger is there !” 


Prodigious enthusiasm succeeded this outbreak ; the rights of man 
were asserted in the most unqualified manner: but as, unfortunately, 
they all agreed in opinion, the only contest was, who could express 
the general sentiment with the most overwhelming vehemence. “ The 
Father-land” was received with equal rapture. Herr Jagenhaus, whose 
sallow face began to look like old parchment stained with red ink, now 
for the hundredth time disclosed to the company his magnificent poli- 
tical schemes. Germany, he declared, was not the name of a country, 
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of this kingdom or of that duchy, but of a great a. It extended 
wherever the German tongue was spoken, and thoug 1 at present they 
were divided by religious prejudices and local distinctions, yet the 
rising generation would be free from such shackles, and a central na- 
tion would be formed ; the French were then to be exterminated as 
enemies of the human race, and the great German mind was to rule 
triumphant over the European world. Here the philanthropic orator, 
perceiving some slight marks of inattention among the audience, with 
great presence of mind gave the toast of “ Young Germany,” and as 
it was drunk with a very respectable roar, he sat down highly satistied 
with the effect of his eloquence. 

The mirth now grew “ fast and furious ;” pipes were called for, and 
the party became more social and convivial. College stories were 
told on all sides; fights, rows, and drinking-bouts, were in every 
mouth ; but, above all, tricks or daring insults on the professors excited 
uproarious applause. “ Serve ‘em right,’ stuttered one of the Danes, 
“ serve the — right. What business have-they to interfere 
with us, the choice spirits of the age? Every man has a right to 
enjoy himself as much as he can—that’s my creed.” 

Here Max Lesoinne, who had been sitting for some time quite 
silent and abstracted, burst out spontaneously into song : 


“ He forbids not our joys like our brethren of earth, 
The Spirit immortal who looks from above, 
Nor wrapping his brow in the cloud of a frown, 
Counts the bottles of mirth, or the kisses of love. 
No, he smiles when the children his hand planted here, 
In transport enjoy from the breast to the bier.” 


When the singer ended, the students cheered him heartily, notwith- 
standing the words savoured of superstition, in referring to a Spirit 
above ; for the burschen, with great liberality, considered this a mere 
eccentricity on the part of Max, especially as any notion of his on 
the subject was entirely specuiative, and never influenced his conduct. 
Unluckily, however, the lines recalled to their recollection the absence 
of Karl's sister, and with one voice they called upon him to bring her 
in. It wasa disrespect to the free burschen who were so anxious to do 
her honour ; she should be Queen of the Feast, a goddess if she liked, 
but see her they must, and, urged on by their drunken clamour, Karl 
stumbled out of the room to comply with the general demand. 

In a few minutes he returned dragging Meeta after him. Her start 
of dismay, when she entered the riotous scene, was met with loud 
laughter ; she was forced into one of the huge old-fashioned chairs, 
and the young savages gathered round her, some making absurd 
speeches, others drinking her health upon their knees, and the whole 
set joining every now and then in a stunning chorus for her especial 
benefit. At length Herr Jagenhaus proposed that she should be 
sworn in a member of the brotherhood of Secret Avengers. It was 
approved of instantly, and to Meeta’s inexpressible terror the students 
formed a half circle before her, while Jagenhaus advanced with a 
stern air, holding a cup of red wine in one hand, and a knife in the 
other. At this critical moment he stumbled over a broken glass, and 
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tlung the whole contents of the cup upon Meeta. Her shriek, and 
the sight of her stained dress, which showed like blood, aroused 
Karl's savage nature. He caught up another knife, and attackin 
Jagenhaus fiercely, the two drunken men stabbed at each other with 
ludicrous ferocity. Meeta rose up as soon as she recovered breath, 
but was immediately assailed on all sides. One hiccupping satyr 
seized her round the waist, another by the arm, and half-a-dozen 
mouths attempted to snatch a kiss. In this extremity her cries for 
help were piercing, and fortunately help was near, though from an un- 
expected quarter. 

There was a large dairy attached to the house, superintended by a 
middle-aged Dutch vrow ; and partly on this account, partly because 
it was the old burgomaster’s custom, all the domestics were females. 
They had seen their young mistress dragged into the saloon with 
great indignation; the good vrow, with her four damsels, had even 
ventured to the door, and cried “shameful,” several times in High 
Dutch at the treatment the poor girl was exposed to; but when they 
beheld this last outrageous violence, the provocation was not to be 
endured, and with one consent the chivalry of the dairy made gal- 
lantly in to the rescue. 

The charge was effectual ; and the terrified Meeta, finding herself 
released, she knew not how, instinctively took to flight. From the 
room, from the house, down the village, she ran without a moment's 
pause until the river stopped her. The ferryman was at his supper, 
and replied to her frantic intreaties for a passage over, by a stare of 
astonishment; she offered him her brooch and bracelets, and begged 
and prayed so earnestly, that the stupid lout rowed her across in a 
state of great wonderment, before he could make up his mind whether 
it was right or not. It was a clear starry night; a fall of snow 
just whitened the ground, and crisped under Meeta’s foot as she hur- 
ried down the river’s bank in constant dread of pursuit ; the sound of 
tumult and uproar came over the waters as she passed opposite the 
house, and excited her to fresh exertions. She flew along the level 
ground, ran up the winding wood-path that led to the chateau, 
knocked at the gate, was admitted with some difficulty by the old 
porter, and fainted away the moment she passed its threshold. And 
in this plight, pale as death, bare-headed, her dress torn, and a fright- 
ful looking stain over one side, the young baron of Liebenstein be- 
held his own dear Meeta. Meantime the drunken students thought 
to make fine sport with their female assailants, and to act over again 
the pleasing drama of the Roman warriors and Sabine maids. But 
the vrow was of solid build, and the four wenches stout of limb ; 
they cuffed and pummelled the tipsy lads with great vigour, scratching 
their faces, pulling their hair, and keeping up a shrill clamour all the 
time, which showed how little their lungs were affected by the 
exercise. The burschen were soon completely defeated, for who- 
ever once fell was unable to rise again. Karl and Jagenhaus, after 
inflicting and receiving several cuts of no great consequence‘ lay on 
the floor apart, swearing horribly at each other ; and as the rest of the 
party were reduced in a few minutes to the same prostrate condition, 
the dairy militia, finding “no enemies to fight withal,” judiciously re- 
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treated to the kitchen to repair damages. Torn caps and aprons were 
displayed by all, two or three ear-rings were missing, and one gown 
severely wounded in the rear; but, upon the whole, the loss of the 
attacking party was very trifling, and long and loud were their mutual 
congratulations. In the course of half an hour the marks of battle 
were pretty well effaced, and as all was quiet in the saloon, a spy was 
despatched to reconnoitre. The enemy were reported fast asleep and 
snoring ; whereupon the victorious troops proceeded in a body to the 
field of battle, armed with mops, brooms, towels, and other offensive 
weapons. The table was cleared, the broken glass picked up, and 
the vrow began mopping the oaken floor and the students’ faces with 
laudable impartiality ; the broom-girls followed her example, and while 
one of her damsels with towels vented her wrath in abusing the 
various bétes, cachons, &c., the others, recognising in Max Lesoinne 
the man who had wounded her gown so desperately, could not resist 
giving him a vicious pinch, which, to judge from Max’s grunt and 
wriggle, must have greatly disquieted his dreams. 

Fortunately the secret avengers were insensible to all these indig- 
nities, or no doubt the audacious dairy-maids would have suffered 
some horrible doom. However, in this particular case it is not recorded 
that anything dreadful happened, though indeed some dire punish- 
ment may notwithstanding have been inflicted unknown to the world, 
since the brotherhood of the free burschen observed such profound 
secrecy, that not a solitary instance of vengeance for public or private 
oppression has ever been traced home to that mysterious conclave. 

The next morning found Meeta Schaffhorn in far happier guise 
than when she fled to the chateau on the evening before ; for she 
was prettily dressed, had a bright colour on her cheek, a look of 
beaming pleasure in her eyes, and was seated on a sofa before a 
cheerful fire, with her hand clasped in that of Frederick. Adela too 
was there, and the three seemed earnestly engaged in some discussion 
of more than common interest. 

“ There is but one course,” said the young baron decidedly. “ To 
return to your brother's house is not to be thought of for a moment, 
and yet I fear he might compel you while under age. There is but 
one course, therefore, my dear Meeta—we must be united imme- 
diately.” 

Meeta blushed and smiled, and stole a sidelong glance at Adela, as 
if appealing to her for a decision. 

“Frederick is right,” said his sister, with more vehemence than 
the occasion seemed to call for; ‘it is the best way on every ac- 
count. I hope and trust it will be a happy event for us all.” 

“ Then,” said Frederick, “there is no time to lose; I'll make ar- 
rangements at once, and this evening.” 

“Ono!” cried Meeta in alarm; “not to-day. Itis so soon, 80 
very soon; and here, finding herself colouring violently, she withdrew 
her hand from Frederick's, and hid her face on Adela’s shoulder. 

“Twas partly love, and partly fear, 
And partly ‘twas a bashful art, 
That he might rather feel than see 
The beating of her heart.” 
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What arguments were used to reconcile her to the startling proposal 
of an immediate marriage does not appear ; at all events, they seem 
to have removed her scruples, for the discussion was ended by silence 
on her part, and a kiss apiece from Frederick and Adela. 

“ But your mother,” she said, in fresh apprehension; “ what will 
the baroness say to it °” 

The brother and sister looked at each other involuntarily ; both felt 
there might be a difficulty there. 

«“ Ah! she will never consent; I am sure you think so. We have 
forgotten her all this time,” sighed Meeta. 

“Why,” replied Frederick, in a doubtful tone, “ you know my 
uncle's death is comparatively recent, and she may think it rather 
strange on that account. Besides, her nerves are so weak that the 
suddenness of the thing may startle her at first. But when she hears 
the reasons for it, and how absolutely necessary it is, I think she can 
hardly make objections. Well, well,” he added, in answer to Meeta’s 
anxious look, “we can only make the trial, and 1 dare say all will 
turn out favourably.” 

“ But if——-” hesitated Meeta. 

“If, if,” interrupted her lover with forced gaiety, as he was leaving 
the room; “we must not make ourselves unhappy for such a little 
word as that.” 

At the door, however, he stopped as if in some uncertainty. 

“ Suppose you go with me,” he said, turning to his sister. She 
complied immediately, and they went out of the room together. 

« Adela,” said the young baron as soon as they were out of hearing, 
“I should be very glad to have your mother's consent, both on my 
own account and on Meeta’s. But I tell you plainly, that if I find 
her set against the match, as from what has lately occurred is not 
impossible, I will marry Meeta, notwithstanding, this very evening, 
and trust to time for gaining your mother’s approval. So long as her 
brother leaves Meeta at liberty, she can stay here as your guest and 
companion ; but if he attempts to force her away, I shall then be 
ready to assert a husband's claim to protect her. I am sorry the 
marriage should take place so soon atter my poor uncle's death, but 
circumstances justify the seeming disrespect to his memory.” 

“I cannot blame you,” replied Adela, as they reached the ba- 
roness’s apartment; ‘“‘my poor mother is greatly altered—indeed I 
think her mind often wanders.” 

It was a sight to wring the hearts of good spirits and happy angels 
to see that miserable meeting of three human beings, bound together 
by the holiest ties. The cold look, the averted eye, the constrained 
demeanour—can those two be Her children ? And that thin pale woman 
who glances from one to the other in restless apprehension, can she 
indeed be their mother? Yes, yes—it is so; for the son knows not 
his birth, and evil tongues have poisoned the daughter's heart, and 
the poor unhappy mother is haunted by frightful visions, and crushed 
down by a terrible vow. 

Bertha was lying on a couch when they entered. Each took a seat 
in silence, and there was a dead pause. The embarrassment they 
displayed seemed infectious, for the baroness shook as if an ague-fit 
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had suddenly attacked her. At length Frederick observed that he 
supposed she was aware of last night’s occurrences, and that Meeta 
had taken refuge in the chateau. She made a gesture of assent. 

“ We have been thinking that it would be advisable for her to 
remain here some time, if you have no objection.” 

“Not the slightest,” she replied ; “ Meeta is always welcome.” 

There was another silence. 

“TIT wish to speak to you,” resumed Frederick, clearing his 
throat, “upon a subject you may perhaps think ought not to be men- 
tioned so soon after—I mean not at this time. But Karl Schaff- 
horn’s conduct has forced me to it.” 

Karl's proposal for Adela flashed instantly on Bertha’s mind. She 
sat up at once, and turned her eyes from one to the other with a 
strange wild expression, which made Adela tremble like an aspen, 
and startled Frederick not a little. 

«I think,” he proceeded, in some trepidation, “ you must be aware 
that my affections have long been engaged, but it is only within a 
few days that I ascertained the attachment was reciprocal, and you 
are the first person I have consulted, except Adela.” 

The baroness tried to speak, but something choked her utterance. 

“1 know,” he went on, “that recent events render a marriage at 
this early period extremely improper under ordinary circumstances ; 
but in this particular instance I do think, and Adela agrees with me, 
that it is quite justifiable, and I hope you will think so too.” 

She made another effort, but could only articulate in a husky 
whisper, “ Don't—don’t—I cannot bear it,” while her slight frame 
shuddered convulsively. All at once she started up, fixed her eyes 
on Adela, and said in a harsh, stern manner, “ Karl Schaffhorn_pro- 
posed for you last week. There is no reason why he should be re- 
fused, and the sooner you make up your mind the better.” 

The brother and sister looked at each other in amazement. 

“ Marry him!” exclaimed Adela, indignantly ; “how could you 
ask me, after his conduct to Meeta only last night ?” 


“I know that,” she said sharply ; “I know he’s rough—a brute if 
you will; but you must marry him.” 


“ Are you serious?” remonstrated Frederick ; “would you really 
have her marry a savage like him ?” | 

“ Yes,’ she replied, vehemently, “I would; anything—anything, 
rather than this. It is a crime, a horror but to think of. God and 
man will curse you for it—God and man! How dare you?” she 
burst out, stamping her foot with a maniac’s sudden anger ; “ how dare 
you tell me? It is infamous in both of you—infamous to the last 
(legree. But they don’t know it,” she muttered in returning recol- 
lection; “ they don’t know it, and I cannot tell.” 

She stood wringing her hands for several minutes in a state of 
fearful agitation ; presently her manner changed, she took her daugh- 
ter's hand in both her own, and said in a voice that had regained its 
natural sweetness, “ Adela—my dear Adela—I am your mother. 
nursed you while an infant, rocked your cradle, and sang you to sleep 
on my bosom. You sat on my lap when a little girl; we played 
together then, and ever since we have lived together as mother and 
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child. Believe me, then—O! believe me, when I tell you that the 
happiness of your future life depends on this marriage ; and my hap- 
piness,” she added eagerly, as Adela’s tears began to flow—* my hap- 
piness depends on it too. Frederick will then forget this wretched 
attachment ; he will no longer dreain of a connexion which it breaks 
my heart to think of, and you will be my beloved child once more, 
instead of one whose misplaced affection has almost deprived me of 
reason.” | 

Alas! she had touched the fatal chord. Believing that in this 
appeal her mother was but avowing her weak, if not criminal passion, 
Adela “ blushed blood-red for very shame,” withdrew her hand ab- 
ruptly, gave one glance of reproachful anguish, and hurried weeping 
from the room. Frederick, who had entertained some disagreeable 
doubts since the former interview, was now unhappily confirmed in 
his half-formed suspicions ; and he too, with flushed face and down- 
cast eyes, followed his sister, stumbling over the chairs as he made 
his way out, so great was his painful confusion. 

Bertha stood looking after them for some time with a fixed and 
strong gaze ; she then sat down on the sofa, staring vacantly about 
the room ; presently her eyes lost their dead glare, she gave an hys- 
teric sob, gasped fearfully as if about to choke, and then the welcome 
tears gushed forth, and relieved her bursting bosom. “God help 
me,” she said, clasping her hands in bitter agony—*“ God help me! 
My own children have forsaken me!” 

The quality of riotous excess is twice cursed; once in to-day's 
madness, and again in to-morrow’s misery. Never did the free 
burschen present a less imposing appearance than on the morning 
which followed their debauch. Some, with faces of bluey paleness, 
drank seltzer-water ; others lounged about in a doleful manner, occa- 
sionally taking sips of raw brandy to raise their depressed spirits ; the 
patriotic Jagenhaus snoozed by the fire, and Max Lesoinne’s melan- 
choly attempts at a bacchanalian song were frequently interrupted 
by certain disagreeable sensations, which sent him out of the room 
with the utmost precipitation. All were disfigured by scratches, 
cuts, or bruises, and, as very little attention had been paid to the 
toilette, neglect and nature combined to stamp their haggard fea- 
tures with double ugliness. A feverish thirst, a sensation of disgust 
at food; and, above all, a dull leaden feeling of palsied indifference to 
everything, were the chief afflictions of their miserable state. They 
were still, indeed, the identical students of Heidelberg, but, alas! 
how fallen from their high estate, how changed from the bold revel- 
lers of yesternight, the high-souled representatives of “ young Ger- 
many !” 

Karl Schaffhorn, being gifted with a constitution of iron, suffered 
less than his comrades from their mutual excesses. He rose about 
noon, and was then, for the first time, informed of Meeta’s flight to 
the chateau on the previous evening. This information contributed 
greatly to restore his energies, for it was impossible not to see that 
his schemes at the castle were likely to suffer materially by such an 
unlucky exposure. He retained, of course, no very clear recollection 
of what had occurred; but supposing his sister had been frightened 
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away by the noise and confusion of their drunken orgies, he thought 
it would be an easy matter to set things right at the chateau, by 
ridiculing Meeta’s timid alarm at the harmless conviviality of a few 
young students. As the latter, when they did get up, were not par- 
ticularly agreeable cote Karl left them without scruple to pass 
the time as they best could while he paid a diplomatic visit to Colon- 
stére. The bright morning had gradually become overcast with 
heavy clouds, and a keen wind blew fiercely from the north-east, 
bringing with it a sleety drizzle, that chilled his very marrow ; he 
wrapped his cloak half over his face, and, with head bent down, was 
hastening up the wood-path, when to his great surprise he almost 
ran against Maud. It seems that she had seen him from the window, 
and hurried down, notwithstanding the weather, in her eagerness to 
tell him what had happened. 

«Q,” she began, “ such news! The castle's all in confusion ; you 
never heard such a bustle. My lord the baron and my lady are gone 
off together, and Mademoiselle Schaffhorn with them; and everybody 
says they're gone to be married, and my lady baroness is roaring mad 
about it.” 

* What!” cried Karl, at this astonishing intelligence, “ do you 
mean to say that Adela has eloped with her cousin Frederick ?” 

* Yes, indeed.” 

« And my sister with them?” he shouted. 

“ Yes, they went off together more than two hours agone.” 

* And has no one followed them?” he asked, in a tone of mingled 
rage and alarm. 

* No,” she replied, “ not yet. It wasn’t found out till just now ; 
but my lady baroness is going after them immediately. The carriage 
came round to the gate as I ran down here.” 

Venting his passion in a fierce oath, Karl rushed up the path, and 
was out of sight in an instant. Maud looked after him with a smile 
of exultation. 

“ Ah!” she thought, “ you'll be too late to stop them; and if my 
lady's once married, you'll think more of those who love you ten 
times more than ever she did. I'm sure I've given up everything for 
him,” she whimpered, “ and he'll never get a wife to mind him 
like me.” 

Strange to say, though Karl had originally prevailed with Maud 
by gratifying her pique against a faithless lover, she had since become 
really attached to him. With simple cunning she endeavoured to 
lull that suspicion of Frederick's attachment to Adela, which she had 
herself excited, and still believed to be true; for in case his mistress 
married, the poor girl was fully persuaded that Karl would look upon 
her as his wife. Men of rude coarse character may not be well fitted 
to win a woman's heart, but once won, they often retain it in spite of 
the worst treatment. Whether it be that 


* Women, born to be controlled, 
Stoop to the forward and the bold ;” 


or whether they estimate affection by its relative, not its absolute, 
amount, by a comparison not between their own lover and other men, 
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but between his roughness to women in general and his kindness to 
themselves in particular, 

When Karl reached the castle-gate, he found a berlin drawn up, 
and the baroness on the point of stepping in. She gladly accepted his 
offer to accompany her, and they set off directly on the road to Liege, 
that being considered the most likely place at which to gain tidings of 
the fugitives. The extreme distress of his companion excited even in 
Karl a sort of contemptuous pity for what he considered a jealous 
woman's distraction; but his own feelings of hatred against Frederick 
as a successful rival, and the dread of Adela’s escape from the toils 
he had thrown around her, occupied his thoughts too exclusively to 
leave him inclined to conversation; and the two leagues between 
Liege and Colonstére were passed over in silence. ‘The _ berlin 
rattled through the Quartiers d’Amerceur, crossed the Meuse by the 
old Pont des Arches, and, after traversing two or three narrow streets, 
came out on the Place St. Lambert, opposite the splendid cathedral 
of the Prince-Bishops of Liege. Here nothing could be learned ; and 
in order to make inquiries with greater expedition, the student pro- 
ceeded on foot up the hill to the church of St. Martin, and round by 
St. Servais to the Faubourg St. Leonard; while the baroness drove 
to the central churches of St. Jean, St. Paul, &c., the place of ren- 
dezvous being fixed at the Pont des Arches. In less than an hour 
both arrived at the bridge, and both entirely unsuccessful. The 
baroness wrung her hands in despair, and Karl was bursting with 
rage and disappointment. Where could they have gone to? The 
chapel—the little chapel of the Carmelites—flashed on the student's 
recollection ; and the moment it was mentioned, both immediately 
agreed that in all probability the parties had gone there to have the 
marriage ceremony performed. Stung by the reflection that they 
had passed within a mile of the place on their route to Liege, the 
pursuers now retraced their path in fiery haste. 

The ground was still covered with snow, a keen wind blew te he 
and as night had now closed in, a sharp frost made the roads extremely 
slippery. Even on level ground the horses stumbled perpetually, but 
when they reached the hills it was evidently unsafe to proceed with 
such rapidity, and the postilion kept a tight rein on his steeds, in 
spite of Karl's expostulation to push on. At last, the impatient stu- 
dent leaped out of the carriage, got on the driver’s seat, and lashed 
the poor animals into a furious gallop, which at any other time would 
have filled the timid Bertha with innumerable fears; but now the 
violent motion was a relief, and she never once thought of the dan- 
ger. On they went, up hill and down, at the same desperate rate, 
the horses keeping their feet with surprising security. ‘The chapel 
was almost reached ; the berlin had turned the brow of the last hill, 
and was thundering down the steep declivity, when the near horse 
lost his footing and fell on his side. In an instant the pole and axle- 
tree snapped short, the light berlin was whirled over, and its occu- 
pants were thrown out by the shock. ‘The postilion, in full expec- 
tation that some such accident would occur, had prepared to meet it, 
and jumped off on the left hand, just as the carriage swayed over on 
the right. Fortunately he escaped with a bruised shoulder, and soon 
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recovering his senses, he hastened to ascertain what injury had been 
sustained by the others. 

The road had been cut on the side of the hill, and at the part 
where the berlin had fallen, there was a steep slope of clay and 
loose stones, with a fall of twenty feet or more down to the copsewood 
below. The baroness had been thrown quite out, and lay on the 
very edge of this declivity, perfectly stunned and senseless ; but Kar! 
had evidently been pitched right over, since he was nowhere to be 
seen. Alarmed at this state of things, the man shouted for help 
with all his might. The place was so lonely, that for some time no 
one appeared ; at last an old cottager approached, with a blazing 
firebrand in his hand, to see what was the matter; and, on learning 
the disaster, he knocked up the inmates of a solitary farm-house, and 
soon returned, accompanied by the farmer and his two sons, together 
with a miner from the Houilléres of the Val-Benoit or Seraing, who 
chanced to be passing at the time. As the carriage was completely 
shattered, and both horses dreadfully injured, it was arranged that 
four of the men should carry the baroness towards the chateau ; that 


one of the young farmers should go forward to give intelligence of 


5 
the accident and procure assistance, and that the miner should re- 


main by the carriage and watch over Karl, who had been found lying 
in the copse below, apparently quite dead. A rude frame of poles 
was hastily constructed, and a mattrass procured from the farm- 
house ; the baroness was laid on it, and covered over with blankets ; 
and the postilion, with his three assistants, moved steadily off under 
their burden. The coal-miner waited till they were out of sight, and 
then turned eagerly to ransack the wrecked berlin. A shawl anda 
purse layin one corner the latter, on examination, proved a valu- 
able prize; and the Houilleur, considering that keeping guard over 
lead men was a useless ceremony, and that no one could well commit 
another robbery after his own, deserted his post without beat of drum, 
and made off with the plunder. 

Meantime Karl Schaffhorn was not quite dead, though desperately 
injured by the fall. He lay on his back with one leg doubled under 
him, his chest crushed in, and a fearful gash on the right temple, 
trom which the blood oozed and trickled, until his long hair became 
a clotted mass of gore. By degrees he showed signs of life; his 
breath came short and catching, he groaned heavily, opened his eyes, 
and was evidently sensible of pain. As perception returned slowly 
and impertectly, he murmured in a faint tone, “ Where am 1? 
What is this ? Go on—quick, quick!” and such like incoherent 
exclamations, interrupted by writhings and low moans of. intense 
suffering. Presently a terrific apparition met the dying man’s gaze, 
and made his flesh creep with superstitious horror. ‘The eyes—the 
spectral eyes he had seen in the wood of Colonstére were glaring on 
eo lg perro et 8 pan npng- stealing slowly down 
The ghastly seeduile sto ) a Pra ~~ the extremity 4 ~ 
again—something fecelaed tie mee > : rd sound, but tea! glided ey 
and then, with sickening horror he felt 0 be ve enn rseieanote 
were staring into his . T € or that the spectre’s glassy eyes 
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sively; there was a rattle in his throat, a struggle in his battered 
frame, and then—nothing stirred. When assistance arrived from the 
chateau, Karl was found lying on his back quite dead, with the far- 
mer's dog standing beside him, licking his face, and now and then 
breaking out into a long, low, melancholy how). 





In the same room where the Baron of Leibenstein had breathed his 
last, and where he had extorted from a wife’s devoted love the fatal 
vow which so cruelly embittered her existence, in that same room 
the baroness was lying on the couch of walnut-wood, with the stamp 
of death on her pallid brow. Three female domestics and the old 
seneschal were in attendance, besides a practitioner from Tilf, who 
felt her pulse at intervals with an ominous shake of the head. She 
was considered in such imminent danger, that an express had been 
despatched to the Carmelite convent for spiritual aid, and in a very 
short time one of the friars arrived. Finding her apparently at the 
point of death, the good father hastily administered the rite of ex- 
treme unction, with such prayers as the missal enjoins; the sobs of 
the women and the men’s reverent ejaculations, alone interrupting 
the solemnity. Bertha showed by signs that she was sensible of his 
good offices. She made an effort to rally her scattered senses ; her 
voice returned, and she whispered in the friar’s ear her wish to con- 
fess. Waving his hand for every one to retire, he knelt down beside 
the couch, and listened with earnest attention to the penitent’s dying 
words. 

“ Father,” she said, “in this very room I made a solemn vow, 
which I fear me has led to deadly sin. My husband besought me, 
on his deathbed, and I could not refuse him then. O father, if you 
knew the misery it has wrought me! Listen. When I was a girl, 
scarce fifteen, I was betrothed to Albert by our parents’ desire. 
We were to be married within a year, and that time Albert was to 
pass away from me in the wars. I was very young, father, and I 
loved him well. The last evening was come, and we sat together in 
the soft twilight for a long time—alas! too long. I forgot y 

The clatter of horses’ hoofs—a whirling of wheels—a confusion of 
many sounds stopped her. She clasped her hands together with a 
look of inexpressible thankfulness, and half rose from the couch in 
trembling eagerness. She heard the familiar voices. There was a 
hurried ush along the gallery, and in an instant Frederick, Adela, 
and Meeta, followed by the whole household, burst into the room. 
Dumb with horror and alarm, Frederick and Adela threw themselves 
on their knees before her, unable to articulate a word; and, for a 
moment, the mother’s joy at once more beholding her children over- 
powered all other feelings. But the secret—the secret—her brain 
reels already. O, there is no time to lose. The dying Bertha laid 
her arm on Frederick’s shoulder, and said feebly— 

“ Are you m—married ?” 

“ Forgive me, O forgive me!” was all he could articulate. 

“Hush!” she muttered, “hush, you did not know. But now— 
now you must hear it. Support me,” she cried suddenly,—* hold me 
up—don't let me die. Fred-er-ick—you are . 
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A shriek, the last wild throe of a dying mother’s despair, followed 
by a heavy fall, froze the very life-blood of all in that fatal chamber. 

e friar was the first to regain composure. He raised up the 
motionless form, looked in the face, felt the pulse, and tried whether 
the heart beat; then laying the body decently upon the couch, he 
pronounced in a solemn tone, “ God and the blessed saints receive 
the soul of the departed !” 

* * * + 

Years rolled by in their ceaseless course, and the Baron of Lieben- 
stein, high in his station and happy in his home, was the envy of all 
his less fortunate neigbours. He often wandered to the little moun- 
tain chapel where Bertha’s remains were interred, to lament her loss 
and cherish her memory ; but, ah! he never knew the anguish she 
had endured for him; he never knew he was looking upon his own 
dear mother’s grave. Another generation has long succeeded to those 
whose fate has just been recorded; they have passed away like sha- 
dows, and of all their joys or sufferings what now remains? No- 
thing but a tale of grief * pleasant but mournful to the soul;” or, 
perhaps, a traditionary legend to throw its ivy-like foliage round the 
Old Chateau of Colonstére. 


THE ROSE. 
TO JULIA. 
(AFTER THE MANNER OF HERRICK.) 


BY MRS. BARON CORNWALL WILSON, 


On ! do not throw away the flower; 
When withered, give that Rose to me ; 
Memento of life’s bright, brief hour, 
Of love and thee! 


And next my heart it shall repose, 
Like ashes in some sacred urn, 

That heart, now destin’d, like the Rose, 
To droop and mourn. 


For from thy bosom ‘twill be cast, 
Soon as its blush and bloom are o'er, 
And though its scent its charms outlast, 

"Twill please no more! 


Its beauty but attracts thine eye ; 
Its glowing tint and verdant green 

Once faded—thou wilt fling it by, j 
To droop unseen. 


But I shall prize each scatt’ring leaf, 
The more, because the hand was thine 

That doomed it to a life so brief, 

A fate—like mine. 
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THE FOSTER-SON., : 
FROM THE GERMAN OF MADAME C. PICHLER. 


Oh woman ! lovely woman! Nature made thee 
‘To temper man: we had been brutes without you ! 
Angels are painted tair, to look like you : 
There’s in you all that we believe ot heavy'n ; 
Amazing brightness, purity, and truth, 
Eternal joy, and everlasting love ! 
Orway. 


‘Tue removal of Gustavus, which her husband had fully determined 
upon, and which had so deeply grieved her, was soon perceived to be 
the most effectual means of obtaining the end in view. What a sor- 
row it would be to her—she, who for many years had been used to the 
constant society of Gustavus!—this she dared not trust herself’ to 
consider. She had only to be careful in concealing from her foster- 
son the reasons that induced her to act as she did, and to appear to 
make the separation itself, if not desirable, at least necessary to him. 
His long-cherished inclination to the service of the army came to her 
aid. She hoped to be able to weaken her husband's dislike of this pro- 
fession, especially in his present humour towards his nephew, by repre- 
senting to him, that only in this way he could be rid of a hateful object, 
(with whom he, after what had taken place between them, would not 
perhaps like to come any more in contact, ) not merely from his house, 
but also from his neighbourhood, for ever. 

One circumstance in particular, facilitated the execution of her 
project. Her brother, a general in the army, arrived about this time 
at the capital upon business, and alighted from his travelling-carriage 
at his sister’s door. Leonora looked upon this visit, (besides the joy it 
gave her sisterly, loving heart,) as a special boon of Heaven. The 
general, whose name was Biichsentriager, soon took a mighty fancy to 
the strongly-built and open-minded young man, who, on his part, asso- 
ciated freely, nay, with child-like esteem and admiration, with the 
experienced, brave warrior, uniting, as he did, with all the qualities of 
his strict profession, a pleasing tenderness and mildness of disposition. 
No one, certainly, was more proper, than he, to show the picture of the 
future calling of Gustavus in the most favourable light. Leonora’s 
own encouragements now helped forward her design. ‘The prospect 
of a mode of life, at once free and daring, and depending for all its 
resources upon manly and ennobling self-activity--of being able, by the 
strength of his own right arm, to exert a powerful influence over the 
destinies of his fatherland,—fired the imagination of our hero. His good 
aunt improved upon this feeling, and managed matters uncommonly 
well. ‘The general undertook to place Gustavus invhis own brigade ; 
hay more, he wrote to Mr. von Veldeck, who had always held in much 
respect the firm mind of his military brother-in-law, (to say nothing of 
the gold cross upon his breast,) ‘and begged the young man of him 


' Continued fromvol, xxvii. p. 224. 
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« as a gift,” if he might so express it, or, at least, as a proof of their 
olden friendship. Leonora also added an epistle, in which she told 
her husband to expect “ undisturbed and peaceful days to come, in 
his own quiet home, where everything would be established and would 
go on, upon its ancient footing, from the fortunate circumstance, that 
he would never see again the nephew he so much disliked ; nay, that 
he never need give himself a thought about him, for that the General 
von Biichsentrager had promised to be to him as a father.” What 
could Veldeck do? His family pride, the convenience of such a step, 
his fidgetiness, and love of a quiet life, all conspired to overcome his 
repugnance to a profession, which he had once regarded as the enemy 
of all domestic and citizen-like happiness. He gave, then, his consent, 
and Gustavus was made an officer. 

In the moment, when Biichsentriger made Gustavus acquainted 
with his good fortune, — speaking to Leonora,)—when, on the 
part of the young gentleman, wishes so long cherished were realised, 
—when, on the part of the lady, plans laid out with such pains were 
ripened into act,—in this moment, I say, the thought of the parting 
fell on the hearts of both with the force of a hundred weight. Gus- 
tavus turned pale; Leonora felt herself near a swoon. With the for- 
mer, a sense of ambition and his delight in his new occupation held 
the balance over his outbreaking grief. With the latter it was not so 
well; she saw only the entire extent of her loss, the utter void in her 
lonely future, and found no recompense, save in her conscious rectitude. 
Still, what had been begun so fairly, must also be carried out properly 
and steadily. She imposed it upon herself as a task, to feel glad at 
the success of her well-calculated scheme for the welfare of Gustavus ; 
she busied herself earnestly in his fitting out, avoided all conversation 
of a softening nature, and as much as possible every opportunity of 
being alone with the object she so dearly, (shall I say wrongly ’) 
loved. So was Gustavus also under the necessity of mastering his 
grief, and of looking only on the bright side of his fate. 

The day of parting came. The presence of the general, who was 
to take Gustavus with him at once, laid a sort of wholesome restraint 
upon the feelings of both. Each was afraid of giving free play to a 
sensation which the one ventured not to give a name to, and the other 
teared to betray. One last, long embrace was permitted, and then 
they parted, with a sorrow which cannot be told, although with tolera- 
ble composure. As soon as Gustavus was gone, Leonora’s difficultly 
sustained strength gave way ; she was overwhelmed by her sufferings. 
iler house now appeared to her as lonely as a grave ; every object in 
it, every domestic concern, yea, even every hour, which in its circle 
had been wont to bring about those delightful “reunions ” with her 
toster-son, now lacerated her heart. A letter received at this time 
trom Mr. von Veldeck, announcing his speedy return, and giving her 
a multitude of commissions and things to do, compelled her to subdue 
herself, and offered her, in the necessity for exertion, a diversion from 
~~ melancholy, which, if not agreeable, was certainly most beneficial 

0 her, 
Mr. von Veldeck arrived. 


. . He had purchased a number of beauti- 
ful specimens, had be 


spoken many more, which were to follow him; 
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he found his house relieved of the presence of the unwelcome guest, 
and so there went on, with fresh spirit and restless diligence, a new 
classification and arrangement of all the rooms in it; and four weeks 
of untired activity had flown past, before everything was exactly in 
the place, that Veldeck had wished and specified. At length the great 
and important work was accomplished, and much as it had grieved 
Leonora, to see Gustavus’s bedroom, and all the dear remembrances 
of him, completely spoiled by a quite different style of furniture, and 
new plans about everything—many tears as she had shed in secret over 
every article he had used,—that had belonged to him,—and was now to 
lose its old accustomed corner: yet she could not help confessing to 
herself that this very extinction of his dangerous traces was useful, 
ay, that it was salutary. 

All that she permitted herself to do, was, to place the writing-table 
and a few trifles, which he had been in the habit of using, (under the 
pretext of greater convenience) in her own room. Here it was that she 
surrounded herself with all these loved memorials, and addressed her- 
self also to the management of domestic matters, so as to insure a 
system of household order, in which her husband found that every- 
thing was done for the best. She had no cause to repent of what she 
had done. Mr. von Veldeck’s grateful esteem was her reward. He 
had not forgotten her spirited sacrifices ; and out of the blood, that she 
had shed for his sake, flowers, if not of happiness, yet of fireside con- 
tent, sprang up before her. He behaved to her since his return with 
more marked respect ; he even managed his “ hobbies” according to 
her wishes: and in her gentle, quiet soul the inward consolation of 
duty fulfilled, and of peace from above, diffused itself by degrees 
whenever she reflected, that her stedfast self-government, the victory 
over the nearest and dearest wishes of her heart, had established and 
secured the weal of him she so doted on, as well as the approbation 
and goodwill of her husband. 

Months clustered upon months; a whole year, and a second at the 
back of it, had now glided away. The letters of Gustavus, which 
came very regularly, and had filled Leonora, at the first, with heart- 
rending grief,—when she thought of the difference between the dead 
letter and his living and delightful society,—were just now her only 
happiness, the only one that was left her of those higher joys, which 
she had resigned of her own free will, and which she dared not pro- 
mise herself at any period of her future life. 

The foster-son distinguished himself greatly in his new career. 
Honourable testimonials from General von Bichsentrager won him 
some degree of favour even in the eyes of his uncle, which, when 
present, he would never have won; and Veldeck was beginning to feel 
gratified at the thought of having a soldier for a nephew, especially 
after Leonora had brought him to declare that Gustavus on no account 
should spend his whole life in the army, but that, when once his bold 
and untamed spirit, after a few years passed amongst military men 
and in the hardships of his profession, should have divested itself of its 
wild propensities, he should sheath his sword for ever, and be pro- 
vided for in quite another way. 

But, before this could happen, many a fearful hour must come. 
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Oft would be the time, the young officer very well knew, when the 
latchets of his helm would not be unfastened, or the buckle of his 
sword-belt undone all the livelong day, but when, mounted on his 
highly-trained and richly-caparisoned steed, it would be his duty to 
rush wherever the danger looked thickest, in the defence of garrison 
and of mountain pass, the sacking of towns and castles, and in the 
dreadful and more general carnage of the battle-field. The arms of 
Gustavus had, hitherto, met with nothing but renown and distinction, 
and he was already promoted to the rank of captain. 

It happened, about this time, that our hero was ordered to march 
with his regiment to the beleaguerment of a place of some strength. 
The besieged inhabitants held out most stubbornly ;—famine and pes- 
tilence had already begun to make sad ravages in the town ;—at last it 
was determined to take it by storm. Gustavus, then, with a chosen 
band of his best troops, who had volunteered to follow and stick by 
him at all hazards, was one of the foremost in any quarter where the 
fight was the hardest, as he was one of the first to set his foot on the 
enemy's ramparts. The town, though captured, was taken only at 
the sword’s point, the people being resolved to sell their lives as dearly 
as they could. Skirmishes, conflict, and uproar, were going on in all 
the streets and lanes; a general and very confused mélée, in which 
townsmen, cavalry, and foot-soldiers were all battling and falling toge- 
ther, distinguished the principal square from the surrounding scenes 
of terror. Shots were fired from the top windows of the larger houses, 
and stones, tiles, and missiles of all kinds, thrown at random, as it 
seemed, upon the heads of the dense crowd below. But the fortune 
of the day was with the invaders. The victorious troops of Captain 
von Sohrua, well disciplined and gallant as they certainly were, could 
not help indulging in many of those excesses which have characterized, 
in a greater or less degree, the manners of an army for whom the 
genius of war twines garlands in almost all ages of the world; and 
may be regarded, perhaps, by some, as the privilege of conquerors. 
Intoxicated with success, the soldiers fell to plundering and_ insulting 
the inhabitants, while they set many of the houses on fire out of mere 
wantonness and mischief. The hurlyburly was general. Some of 
the more humane amongst them were active in saving where and 
what they could. Captain von Sohrau led on his own division to this 
scene of terror, as he had headed it in the assault and in the siege. It 
was their good fortune, in many places to extinguish the flames. In 
one house in particular, which already was half burnt down, he found 
in one of the rooms a young maiden lying fainting upon the ground, 
and a party of soldiers in the act of appropriating the contents of the 
secretaire, and the few goods and chattels that were at hand. 

_ Gustavus drove them away with a stern rebuke, caught up the 
female in his arms, and conveyed her to a place of security, where he 
resigned her to the care of a respectable family, who also were in- 
debted to him for their deliverance. . 

‘Towards evening, when peace and order, as far as they were pos- 
sible under the circumstances, had been restored again in the town, 
the gallant captain paid a visit to the young lady he had saved. He 
found her recovered, indeed from her swoon, but in the greatest 
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despair about her father, of whose fate she knew nothing, since he 
had left her in the room which was then burning, to take measures 
for putting out the fire. Gustavus proceeded in all haste to the 
smouldering ruins ; he found no trace or tidings of any such person ; 
and, according te accounts he was able to obtain from the neigh- 
bours and upon the spot itself, the unfortunate man had, probably, 
either been burnt to death, or buried under the fallen walls. Quite 
disconsolate himself, our hero returned to the poor daughter, and 
endeavoured to infuse as much balm and hope as he possibly could 
into what he had to tell. He promised her, on the following morn- 
ing to renew his inquiries, and he was as good as his word. 

The light of day afforded now a certainty, dreadful as it was, that 
no one could arrive at on the previous evening. The people at work 
upon the ruins, after removing some loads of the rubbish from the 
surface, in digging up the shattered angle of a wall, came upon the 
body of the poor maid's father. It exhibited a severe and extensive 
bruise upon the right temple, sufficient to have caused instant death. 
A clump of bricks, which were lying near, seemed to have done this. 
The right arm was much raised, and the fingers and the hand spread 
out, probably in the act of self-defence. It had no marks of fire 
about it. ‘This dreadful catastrophe being ascertained, and proper 
directions given respecting the corpse, will it be wondered at, that 
Captain von Sohrau felt himself doubly bound to become the pro- 
tector of the pretty orphan girl? who, as she said, “had no one 
in all the town to whom she_ properly belonged, since she had 
settled here with her father, for many years a widower, only six 
months ago.” 

As delicately and as sparingly as possibly he could, Gustavus made 
Frances—such was the lady's name—acquainted by little and little with 
all her misfortunes ; and it was very much to his satisfaction, when the 
next day the news came, that his regiment would remain in the 
neighbourhood for some weeks. He employed this time, in comfort- 
ing the fair unfortunate, in the endeavour to bring peace to her broken 
spirits, and in framing, in concert with her own wishes, schemes 
stretching far into the future, having for their object the welfare of 
the beautiful maid. 

The heart of Frances opened itself without reserve to her noble 
deliverer, who had not merely saved her life, but who still continued 
to watch over her with a brother-like care; nor did he see any reason, 
in the presence of the highly accomplished and well-bred maiden, to 
make a secret of his own condition. So it fell out that the young soldier 
and the lovely orphan soon became acquainted, and aware of their 
mutual circumstances. 

Gustavus offered Frances, to introduce her to his aunt, of whom, 
in raptures of enthusiasm, he had already told her so much. ‘The 
young lady was not insensible to the exceeding worth of this offer, she 
thanked him with flushing cheek, and with tears in her soft blue eyes, 
for an attention, in which she was able, as she said, “ to see, at one 
glance, the entire circle of his benevolence towards a poor fatherless 
girl;” but she chose rather to betake herself to an elderly female 
relative, who lived not far from where she now was. Our hero made 
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her several representations “ of dangers which might happen,” that 
she might also live to see, in this her second place of refuge, horrors 
similar to those that now surrounded her present abode, “ since the 
town in which her relation resided Jay removed but a very short dis- 
tance from the theatre of war;” but Frances kept to her purpose, 
and so Gustavus obtained nothing further of her, save the permission 
to accompany her thither, and the promise, not to set out upon this 
tour, until his professional engagements allowed him to undertake this 
delightful duty. 

All this Gustavus wrote word of to his aunt with the ingenuous- 
ness, with the circumstantiality, with which he had related in earlier 
times every little occurrence, ay, often every emotion of his heart, 
without thinking, without in the least anticipating, what he was 
doing. 

Leonora read the letter through — she held it for some time 
thoughtfully in her hand. A future, strange and dark, waved before 
her eyes, filled with shapes as yet indistinct and unfolded. Gustavus 
now appeared to stand in a relation to herself, through his acquaint- 
ance and intimacy with his new friend, such as her better reason, 
when before now it had cast the horoscope of his destiny, had often 
desired he should hold. She felt as if she ought to rejoice at what 
had happened, and yet the longer she reflected, a pain that lay deep 
and gnawing at her very heart, spread itself through every thought 
and feeling. The letter was laid down, and the lady shortly after 
fell into a fit of musing; she was endeavouring to be at peace with 
herself, to make her feelings and her duties one, and in that endea- 
vour she was only the more painfully impressed, with the extent of 
the discord between the wishes of her heart and the dictates of her 
reason. 

The next morning, Madame von Veldeck answered her nephew's 
epistle more briefly, than had ever been her wont, though, to make up 
for it, she wrote to her brother, the general, at much greater length, 
repeating to him all that the letter of Gustavus made known, and 
conjuring him to possess himself of the exact circumstances and con- 
dition of the maiden, with whom, she said, “ it was pretty clear that 
Gustavus was already quite smitten, and to redouble his fatherly care 
and vigilance at this important moment.” 

Hitherto, the letters of the foster-son, except the recital of his own 
little military exploits, had contained nothing but a complaining re- 
membrance of happy days that were past, and ardent longings to see 
once more, when the campaign was done, “ his beloved aunt, his 
darling mother.” True it was, that her memory still occupied the 
first place in his heart, as in his letters; but Frances, too, had a 
little place in both. The young officer had always so much to tell 
about her, so much to remark in her character of the beautiful and 
the good, when he visited and conversed with her, as often as his 
occasions permitted, at the house of her kind relative, that Leonora 
must needs have been no woman—certainly no woman, a prey, as she 
was at this moment, to the most influential and the most selfish of 
all the passions—not to be able to tell upon her fingers and thumb 
what all this would come to, must come to, before long. We may 
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not conceal that it was a great grief to her. The dearest solace of 
her joyless existence, the image of the youth she so doted on, who 
had lived only for her, as she (if so much may be confessed of a 
wife,) only for him,—had been shorn of its dazzling beams, in which 
her love had invested it; the glow and fascination of which had, 
until now, given her strength to undergo all her self-denials and 
sacrifices. 

What was the cause of this change? Madame von Veldeck 
was too apt a reader of the human heart, of her own especially, to 
be long in discovering it. It was a new feeling, (at least she had 
never felt it before,) of which Gustavus was still the source; it still 
had the welfare of her foster-son for its whole and sole concern; she 
was still thinking of, and loving, and caring for Gustavus alone. 
She would have been quite certain this was the case, had she not 
remarked that in all these views and wishes for her protégé, her own 
name, her own form, mingled insensibly, and came between his figure 
and the sun. In a word, this excellent lady, with all her goodness 
of heart and all her powers of mind, yet owned to the woman's weak- 
ness—she was jealous! This discovery was no svoner made, than she 
began the contest so hard, so necessary to be obtained; the con- 
test, that is, with her own heart. She was her own most severe 
censor—and this self-examination and victory over self resulted at 
length in the triumphant resolve “of never wishing to break or 
change the voluntary obligations of mother and guardian ;” “ of loving 
her own Gustavus” not a whit the less; of doing for him, notwith- 
standing, whatever lay in her power, even if it should happen, at 
some future day, he should embrace another with the very love, that 
custom and circumstances had, in the beginning, directed to her- 
self.” She wrote again to her brother; she asked for accurate infor- 
mation respecting Frances. All that she heard confirmed her ne- 
phew’s first impression. Frances was every way worthy of him— 


her father’s memory lived in all honour and esteem in the hearts of 


his fellow citizens—Frances shared this good report, and, even in re- 
gard to outward circumstances, there was nothing left for Leonora to 
desire; for the young lady's property, even after the reverse she had 
experienced, was still considerable. From this day, then, Frances, 
and her position with respect to Gustavus, constituted the main 
subject of the letters of Leonora to her foster-son, and she deter- 
mined to further this affair all she possibly could. 

About this period the health of Mr. von Veldeck began to fail. 
His age, which was still that of a young man, his constitution, which 
had continued sound up to this hour, and, above all, his fondness for 
never-ceasing occupation, made him look upon these trifling interrup- 
tions as unimportant, and refuse throughout, to consult a physician. 
His condition was growing visibly worse, and Leonora urged him to 
have advice. The doctor was at last sent for: he found the matter 
not so insignificant—he bit the knob of his gold-headed cane —he 
spoke hesitatingly—« he was not at present able to give a decided 
opinion upon the case—the cure would, certainly, be the work of some 
time.” Veldeck still laughed incredulously, until he, from week to 
week declining in strength and becoming worse, was soon not able 
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to leave the house, and, by-and-bye, not even his bed. Howbeit, with 
each day's returning sun, he flattered himself with the sweet delu- 
sions of hope, and marked out a multitude of plans for the coming 
spring, which filled Leonora with melancholy commiseration. She 
was never tired of nursing him; she bore without a murmur his 
manifold humours and caprices, and ran every risk with her own 
health, to procure him an alleviation of suffering, and the gratifica- 
tions and pleasures, few in number as they were, of which he could 
still taste. It was the reward of her benevolent and assiduous exer- 
tions, to lengthen the life of her husband, and to embellish his last 
days with a halo of dear woman's love : ¢o save him she was not able. 
Things were now come to that pass, that it was neither possible nor 
advisable, to conceal his ‘state from the sufferer himself. Mr. von 
Veldeck received the intelligence with all the horror and affright 
which may be looked upon as the first effect of such a solemn cer- 
tainty, upon a mind naturally timid ; yet, after a few hours, he rallied 
himself again so far, that he desired to arrange his affairs and to 
repare for futurity, and set Leonora to write to his nephew, of whom 
he was now very proud, and whom he wished to see once more be- 
fore his end. 

Gustavus was much shocked at the news of his uncle's approaching 
death, and easily obtained permission of General Bichsentrager to 
leave his regiment for a few days. The young man flew to the 
capital with the speed of the eyas, when circling homewards to its 
nest in the hollow of the cliff. Leonora was at the door to receive 
him. She had tried hard, to appear composed and merely as a 
mother. The impatient delight visible on the countenance of Gus- 
tavus, the speechless ecstasy with which he rushed into her arms,— 
threw himself at her feet,—carried her also away. She clasped him to 
her bosom, weeping almost hysterically. For more than three years, 
this was the first happy moment--“ she saw him again, in health, 
prospering, in favour with every one; yes, and what was more than 
all, it was evident that he loved her as deeply, as ardently, as 
ever. 

Mr. von Veldeck, feeble as he was, welcomed his nephew with 
hearty good will and with manifest esteem. The gallant and cour- 
teous Captain von Sohrau, and the passionate and unmanageable Gus- 
tavus, whom he had so often scolded and punished, seemed to him to 
be two very different persons; and thus it fell out, that an under- 
standing, in every respect satisfactory, took place between them. 
Gustavus felt great delight at this happy change ; he, like his uncle, 
had forgotten all that was past, and had you seen him as he sat by 
the bedside, Veldeck’s fevered hand clasped in his own, and his fine 
dark eyes resting tenderly, with a half-hopeful, half-doubting ex- 
pression, upon the face of the poor invalid, you would have said 
there was only a son, sorely and most sincerely afflicted, watching by 
the couch of a dying father. 

He shared with his aunt in nursing and waiting upon their sick re- 
lative, and a thousand new and tender ties weaved themselves insev- 
sibly between their hearts. 


The death of Mr. von Veldeck happened a few days after. His 
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will, the contents of which he had kept a secret up to this hour, no- 
minated his nephew as heir universal, seeing that he bequeathed to 
Leonora nothing but a small annuity, enabling her, it is true, to pass 
the days of her widowhood in comfort, if not in elegance, which, 
however, she was only to enjoy as long as she bore the name of 
Veldeck. 

When the first season of a bereavement so serious, so afflicting, 
had passed away,—when Leonora and Gustavus had time to reflect 
upon the consequences of their loss,—the latter refused, altogether, to 
enter into his inheritance, and insisted “ that his aunt should, at any 
rate, divide the property with him.” 

As fast as he pressed her with this offer, so firmly did Madame von 
Veldeck keep to her resolution of not accepting it, and of honouring 
the will of her husband by obeying it to the very letter. All these 
explanations could not take place between parties circumstanced 
as the lady and the handsome young officer were, without mutual 
excitement, without counter-agitation, and in the hearts of both, the 
olden feeling, the partiality engendered in earlier happy years, awoke 
in greater power than ever. So we think our readers will allow, it 
was as easy as it was natural for the thought to arise in Gustavus, of 
closing the contest about the property by a kind of coup de main, by 
laying, namely, his fortune and rent-roll at the feet of Madame von 
Veldeck, graced with an offer. (Was our hero blessed with more than 
the measure of a young man’s vanity, in supposing his aunt would 
not be able to resist?) The giving her, I mean, his hand in mar- 
riage, and gratifying, at the same time, a passion that had burned 
within his bosom, ever since the self-action of his mind had originated 
the faculty of individual idea. 

A mingled feeling of terror and of ecstasy pierced through Leo- 
nora’s soul, when the young man one day, as they were sitting toge- 
ther, and speaking with sorrow of the approaching separation, (for 
Gustavus had to return to his regiment in a day or two,) all at once 
threw his arm round her, and with the fervour of a pure, of a first 
love, made her the offer of his heart and hand. She was not able to 
answer ; tears were all with which she could reply. Our hero thought 
he could read the meaning of this silence, of this voiceless language ; 
he clasped her passionately to his heart, his spirit overflowed in the 
tenderest protestations of his love, of his happy fortune. On a sudden 
there occurred to her, her age and Ais—the future, that stood before 
them both—her nephew's repentance of his choice coming probably, 
in the first pause of gratified passion, but coming, even then, foo late— 
his success in life ruined before her eyes, and by her own act !—and, 
under the dictates of a love so deep, so rare, as perhaps was never 
felt before by the warm and yielding heart of woman, with the con- 
viction strong upon her, that it remained only for her to say the word, 
to assure herself of the utmost stretch of happiness of‘which she 
was capable, or could even imagine,—she came to the determination 
of—answering “No! She rallied herself to fulfil this saddest, this 
most irksome ef all duties. She wished to speak, she wished to tell 
him all that reason and experience suggested to her. She began— 
stammered out a few words, and sank back on the sofa. Gustavus 
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was greatly alarmed ; he called for help: her people came in. Leonora 
soon recovered herself again, but she was not in a condition to 
endure the scene which must now follow. Exhausted by her own 
contending passions, she entreated Gustavus, in a feeble voice, “ to 
let her be alone; her decision she would let him know on the 
morrow.” ] j : 

The young man retired in confusion. The evening and the 
sleepless night she employed in the most painful battle with her 
heart, the struggle against a pure, a virtuous love, which was re- 
sponded to with the most ardent devotion,—which it stood in her 
power to confirm by a sacred tie,—and which, from no other cause but 
from her love of the well-being of Gustavus, superior to all love she 
felt for him personally, she was bound to condemn, to suppress for 
ever. That was the point to which she kept herself, to which she 
directed her best endeavours. She could not allow that her 
nephew's attachment to her, marked as it was with the natural im- 
petuosity of his age and character, should hurry him into an union 
that he one day, and that soon for aught she knew, would most dearly 
rue, and which then would make her also, though the wife of his 
bosom, so wretched as cannot be told. 

Notwithstanding the strength of this persuasion, she did not give 
herself credit for the power of telling him it with her own lips. She 
feared his vehemence, his love, her own weakness ; she wrote to him. 
The young gentleman found the note in the sugar-basin, when they 
brought him in breakfast, with an apology for the non-appearance of his 
aunt, “ who,” the servant said, “ was not very well this morning.” If 
not exactly ill, Leonora yet awaited in her boudoir the result, in much 
fear and trembling. It was not long before Gustavus, his face glow- 
ing with crimson, his eyes flashing with excitement, came rushing 
into his aunt’s room. He said nothing—he only threw himself at 
her feet, seized her hands, which he pressed to his heart, and remained 
for some minutes in that position. At length he started up, and con- 
jured her “by the old love she bore him, by the still dearer, more 
aspiring, and more heart-born affection lately sprung up within him, 
(which he well knew was mutual, ) by all that she valued or counted 
dear and sacred upon earth, not to make him wretched for the rest 
of his days.” 

It was a hard conflict for Leonora. More than once she was on 
the point, led away, almost in spite of herself, by her attachment, by 
the present sorrow of its beloved object, of forgetting the future in 
the fascination of the passing moment. Nevertheless, she once more 
took heart of grace; she resisted, like a heroine, all his endearments, 
all the brunt and outpourings of his passion, being proof equally 
against her own warm wishes and his complaining and despairing 
tones: so that, in the end, the gallant young suitor withdrew from the 
interview not utterly without hope, for the exceeding agitation of her 
frame could not but reveal to him how difficult, how repugnant to 
her, in good truth, was the rejection of his suit. Our hero was mis- 
taken, It was certainly a fortunate circumstance for the lady, that 
Gustavus received a peremptory order to join his regiment in two 
days’ time. During all this interval she relied upon herself for the 
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means of holding out through this trying scene, and she succeeded ; 
for, as hath been often remarked before now, “where there is the 
will to do what is right, there will always be found the way.” Gus- 
tavus persuaded himself, at last, that he had no influence with his 
aunt, and could do nothing with her; and so he tore himself from her 
farewell embrace, reproaching her all the while with much emphasis, 
‘for her coldness and want of feeling,” and even taxing her, before 
he had done,’ with a secret partiality for some one else, (for he con- 
fessed he knew not how otherwise to account for her refusal of him- 
self,) flung about him his roquelaure, and leaping into the saddle of his 
charger, started off at a speed indicative of the excited and restless 
state of his mind. That same evening Leonora betook herself to 
bed in an attack of fever, which did not leave her for many weeks. 
Her health was undermined, her heart broken ; but—thrice happy and 
consoling thought!—the future prospects of her foster-son were 
saved, 

This individual had now rushed on his career, and scarcely had he 
reached his regiment, than he had to hasten with it upon the march. 
Several skirmishes took place. Leonora heard, through the papers, of 
the bravery and the hairbreadth escapes of her favourite; he 
himself wrote never a word. So months passed on. At length 
came the account of a great battle at the chief city of the province. 
Among those who had especially distinguished themselves, but in the 
list also of the severely wounded, appeared the name of Captain von 
Sohrau ; and a few days after, Leonora received a letter from the 
faithful Martin, who all through the engagement had never once been 
parted from his master’s side. ‘ Gustavus,” he said, “* was wounded 
severely, but not dangerously ;” it was the intention of his honoured 
master, as soon as he should be strong enough to bear the removal, to 
have himself conveyed to the dwelling of Frances, who was, madam 
would please to recollect, the young lady whose life he had saved ; 
and Captain von Sohrau had declared over and over again that at 
those comfortable quarters, from the known hospitality of their 
owner, the aunt of the maiden, he could hope to be taken better care 
of than anywhere else he knew.” This was all that Leonora learned 
from Martin’s communication, but enough too to rend her heart a 
thousand-fold. 
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A PILGRIMAGE FROM FONTAINBLEAU TO SCOTLAND.! 


BY MISS HARRIET PIGOTT. 


I HAD returned to the villa in the glen at the “ Term time,” an 
epoch of importance in Scots families, that brings forth to observa- 
tion the folly and inconveniency of their domestic code, somewhat 
novel and alarming to a visiter from another land. 

A gang of incendiary servants had been, during months, leading 
astray the whole district with impunity, resulting from an unblessed 
law, which binds master to servants in thraldom for the long space 
of six months, on pain of paying to them their full wages and board 
wages, when dismissed previous to the predestined epoch; which is 
a fearful penalty to the thrifty Scots, poor or opulent, who will 
endure a small risk of life and property rather than sacrifice “ ar- 
gent comptant.” 

Thus the tormenters and the tormented go on together until the 
appointed period for this general exchange. 

A footman, during his six months’ probation, had kept night vigils, 
within and without, leaving wide open doors and pantry windows for 
free access to night marauders. A stalwart woman cook, of widow's 
experience in love's pranks, had initiated a pale, fair-haired Highland 
waiting lassie in romance lore. They had each marched with the 
enlightened times, having each received an intellectual education in 
the public schools. Moreover, their knowledge of life had been won- 
derfully facilitated by frequenting the newly-devised ‘“ Teatotaller 
evening societies.” They had learnt to put together words in the 
figurative phrases of Cupid’s language of the heart, and were versed 
in many other usages of pen and ink on white or pink hot-pressed 
paper. 

Anonymous letters had recently augmented the post-office revenue 
at the adjacent small town. Love letters, more elegantly named 
billets doux, from Miss Janet, had rapidly circulated, addressed to 
her enamoured baker’s laddie, the flesher’s, and rustic farmer's lad- 
dies—all three the encouraged pretendants to her heart and hand. 
“ When Miss Janet has an attack of nerves—'tis I writs them for 
her, poor lassie,” said her protectress and instructress, the cook. 
Finally, the footman menaced the life of the laundry-maid, forsooth, 
because she would not lend her patronage to such wilful out-door and 
in-door doings. 

A magistrate was sent for in all speed from Edinburgh—a China- 
man was he, who had recently purchased those Borthwick lands, but 
not the hereditary valour of their historic race ; for he stood before us a 
trembling “ child,” like unto one of those quaking porcelain man- 


— thar stand for sale in his celebrated warehouse in “ Modern 
Athens. 


' Continued from p. 6. 
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The stalwart cook stood erect, unfoiled before him, towering in 
her port, her mind strengthened in her breastplate of brass ; repre- 
senting a spaewife enveloped in her sorceries, horoscopes, and other 
wicked divinations, her brawy arms a-kimbo. Behind her, only par- 
tially visible through the aperture caused by this position of the 
brave woman's fleshy branches, peered ever and anon her more dimi- 
nutive protégée, Miss Janet, white as a sheet of her billet-doux 
paper; her gaunt protectress, by a shrug of her shoulders, and a 
kick backwards with her heels, hinting to her—to pluck up her 
courage, and not to fear, neither her mistress, nor the justice, nor 
heaven. 

The high-bred dame of the villa sat close to the shaking magistrate, 
and the footman was overheard in the antechamber, liberally thump- 
ing and kicking his adversary, the rigid laundress. O where was the 
pencil of Hogarth to paint this scene? And what did the magis- 
trate and vender of porcelain do? Why, he trembled for the future 
fate of his villa, his wife, his thriving bairns, and warehouse; _there- 
fore he bade the noble dame to be of better courage until the “ term 
day,’ whispering low in her ear, “ that, since the Whig statesmen’s 
harangues to the people of Great Britain in favour of equalization, 
freedom, and their rights; the magistrates of Modern Athens and 
justices of the quorum were put in great jeopardy, and becoming 
more timorous—scared, as it were ; and somehow, they had also become 
diffident of meddling in such-like matters. Furthermore, the tables are 
turned ; servants now arrogantly summon their masters and mistresses 
before the honourable quorum, expounding, according to their new- 
fangled notions, the ancient laws of the realm, as secured to us at the 
Union, so as not only to puzzle our respectable body, but likewise our 
advocates and writers to the signet. Even one of the puissant lords 
of the session, finding the tribe of lackeys and grooms grown too gen- 
tlemanly, or grown too restive and ungovernable, his lordship has re- 
cently adopted the plan of having only ‘ table-maids,’ four in number, 
whom he dresses alike, in a neat livery of white petticoats and white 
robes, that emblem of purity; which affair excites a suspicion,” con- 
tinued the worthy magistrate, “that this lord of session has found 
household inconvenience result from his public favourism of the level- 
ling dialect of the actual generation, and that his lordship deems 
womankind to be of meeker temperament, or slower in assuming the 
fine privileges of equality.” 

In this hurly-burly of tempestuous passions, at this epoch of 
household changes, the gentry and mercantile classes, seeking anx!- 
ously for honest servitors to occupy the vacated places of those dis- 
carded, who, in their turn, seek new situations wherein to renew 
their cheateries ; arrives that serious epoch chosen by the ministers of 
the Scotch church in Edinburgh for the preparatory preachings, fast- 
ings, and administration of the sacred feast of the redemption of man- 
kind. 

The stout-built cook claimed leave on the sabbath-eve to go to the 
great city for that solemn occasion. “ Who will milk pretty Jenny, 
the Ayrshire cow ?” exclaimed the noble dame, in an anxious tone. 
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“ Jenny the cow may wait, as she has often done,” was the stout- 
hearted answer. 

Thus many hasten, at this season, to the Presbyterian church, who 
are particularly unblessed with contrition, and not even looking with 
that horror they need into their recent ungovernable conduct ; but 
happily, all such persons do not receive the sacred feast, for they 


must, | am informed, pass a strict examination on their knowledge of 


the scriptures, and through the “ elders of the presbytery ” the pas- 
tors are supposed to receive correct information respecting the charac- 
ters of their flocks, ae 

November was far advanced towards its close, all nature reminding 
me of the termination of the perishable clay of human life ; for all 
nature was in her winter decay, and the elements angry thereat. 
Sharp winds were rudely handling vegetable and human existence— 
desolation reigned in the glen, and spread over those noble ramparts, 
the Pentland Hills. They were, in their turn, bound with clouds, or 
covered with a snow fleece adown to their base; which, while melting 
away, partially displayed little mounds, belted round as they are with 
Scotch firs in more gloomy tints. ’ 

In verity, all nature was in sadness, and silence was in her late plea- 
sant places; the harmonies of the feathered tribes of the air had 
ceased, The birds flitted low towards the earth, or hopped from spray 
to spray on the hollybushes, culling the berries, and giving us a part- 
ing chirp; as if they were deriding man, who takes such weary pains 
for his own nutriment. Scarcely a withered leaf hung upon the trees; 
even the brilliant coral berries of the roan-trees were changed to a 
dingy purple. 

“ Their spells were vain: the hags returned 
To the queen in sorrowful mood, 


Crying, that witches have no power 
Where there is roan-tree wood.” 


An Ancient Scotch Song. 


The burn raged from bank to brae in its rapid descent from Habbie 
How ; its tragic dins reminding us of Allan Ramsay, the immortal 


pastoral poet, who selected that picturesque, wild locality amidst the 
undulated Pentlands,— 


** A flowrie howm between twa verdant braes—” 


for his mellifluous strains, writing in sunny season, or in the perpetual 


sunshine of his own mind, where the herdsman Patie greeted thus his 
rustic friend :— 


“€ This sunny morning, Roger, cheres my blood, 
An’ puts a’ nature in a jovial mood.” 


The narrow lanes of egress were become sloughs. All things 
warned me to seek the city's socialities and refined comforts, while 
there was time and facility. 

Amongst other imperious urgencies “ Poor Je 
cow, since the take-leave of the brave st 
niggardly of her snow-white nutriment ; of 


nny,” the Ayrshire 
alwart cook, was become 
the original small flock of 
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sheep only two heads remained, for the smith’s smiddy to blacken, 
and to make their favourite national dish, called singed head.* The 
pig was already slain, placed in brine, and all the haggis eaten. 


** An’ on the haggis Elspa spares nae cost ;” 


established in Modern Athens, so eulogised by Scotch as well as by 
foreign visiters ; I would tread delicately o’er such classic ground. A 
description of the society, both of the sinning and of the saintly cote- 
ries, has been lately given by the abler pen of a fair native authoress ; 
though, in looking around, 1 could not discern the high nobility or 
those brilliant circles she has portrayed. They have ceded their 
houses to law advocates and writers to the signet. Heraldic titles are 
only blazoned on the pages of Edinburgh’s weekly journals, as the 
lady patronesses of public balls where few of them deign to appear. 
I had been forewarned that these enlightened modern Hellenists are 
jealous of strangers, and marvel “ why they come:’ a sentiment 
which breathes such a modest valuation of their own extensive acquire- 
ments, that I became impatient to promulgate my three reasons for 
coming amongst them ; viz. the reported magnificence of their city, 
the picturesque marvels of nature’s scenery, and their moral grandeur 
and other mental endowments. As well pleased they seemed to be 
with my solution of their riddle, as were the ancient people of Thebes 
with their king, who solved the famous riddle of the Sphinx—for 
vanity thrives as well with a classic people as with those savages who 
perforate their noses and paint their skins with hideous devices, 
pounced in with gaudy colours, to excite the admiration of neigh- 
bouring nations. 

They are even accused of being dazzled by the arrival of titled 
foreigners, who are frequently no better than “ chevaliers d'in- 
dustrie” with borrowed plumes, and some ludicrous dénouements 
have resulted. Some sinister histories were current, relating to exclu- 
sive ladies disdaining to appear at evening routs where individuals of 
a Mrs. M. or B.'s coterie were expected, termed “ ‘The Second Set ;” 
or towering aloof, or in domestic trios, endeavouring to render other 
women insignificant ; but at my début I was too well amused with the 
many rare novelties in church and state, and likewise with the charac- 
ters of high literary grade who intermingled in general society, to 
observe such graspers after style; or rather I desired to discredit, 
that residents breathing such a classical atmosphere could humiliate 
themselves by attempting an imitation of the exciting rage of Eng- 
lish haut ton and the aristocratic bearings of its spirit, to which they 
are absolute strangers, or have had a mere cursory view. iy 

The great festival of the Nativity arrived, which in every christian 
country I had seen celebrated in the churches and dwelling-places 
with songs of gladness, with prayers and thanksgivings to God most 
High, for a boon so vast, so immeasurable ; our English halls decked 
with holly branches, and at the matin hour the carol-singers come 
under our windows; childhood hailing with their young voices the 


natal hour, and the joyous 


* Pronounced heed. 
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“ Bells on the wind! Hark! peal on peal, 
Come wafted with melodious zeal, 
Making the morn so bright and clear 
To thrill like joy’s own atmosphere. 


But, in modern as in ancient Athens, no peal of bells from holy tower 
fell upon the ear, nor blithe nor solemn salutation. Nevertheless | 
hastened my breakfast, at the same time bidding my Scotch handmaid 
speed her own. Margaret's chubby cheeks deepened to an unusual 
ruby glow, but she answered not a word. Later, I bade her begone to 
her kirk, while 1 hurried my departure to St. John’s church. She 
first murmured, “ I am not going ;” then, in more distinct terms, de- 
clared that the anniversary of the Nativity was never celebrated in 
the kirk of Scotland. But observing my surprise and distress, Mar- 
garet added, with much naiveté, “ Mayhap, ma‘am, if John Knox 
could come back again, he would alter many things in our presbytery.” 

Arrived in my pew at St. John’s Church, two Scotch lassies, with 
beaming eyes and blushing cheeks, craved admittance, and whom | 
recollected were of an ancient covenanter's race. 

“‘ What brings ye here, my pretty roses ?” 

“Papa likes us to keep the Nativity of our Saviour,” they re- 
joined ; “ and we have brought grandmamma’s prayer-book, for she 
wus an Episcopalian.” 

But grandmamma had quitted this world without having taught her 
budding girls our divine service, so I aided them therein, while ap- 
plauding their papa for his wise purport in sending them. And it 
seemed that John Knox had not prohibited mince pies to his disci- 
ples, nor other Christmas festive types, for at no season of the year 
were their confectioners, cooks, and purveyors in so great activity, 
nor in more profuse Scotch swiver, than during that week, for hospi- 
tality’s rites, with good cheer, flourished throughout Modern Athens. 

The anniversary of Twelfth Night came, and an invitation to 
Holyrood House: two boy-pages, 


“ Their minds as pure as angel’s truth,” 


presented themselves in gallant port, to guard me along the, narrow 
defiles of the historical street, named Canongate; where many 
Scottish lieges passed to a doleful death; and on the gateway and 
the walls the relics of numbers of their brave followers, martyrs in 
religious and political strifes, were affixed to bleach in the winds, 
and in the sunny beams of heaven. How appropriate and consola- 


tory was the motto attached to the armorial blazons of this ancient 
site ! 


“This is the path to heaven.” 


Passing before the darksome prison of this suburb, and lower down, 
St. Mary's Wynd, and the stellated arrangement of stones that de- 
signate the spot where stood the cross on which the gallant Mon- 
trose, the puissant opponent of Argyll, suffered an ignominious 
death. 

“ Are you alarmed, madam?” demanded both iny pages at the 
same instant, who doubtless felt their young blood to flow in quicker 
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circulation, for they were descended in direct line from the unfor- 
tunate Marquis of Argyll and the martyr earl, his son and successor 
to the scaffold. 


‘© No stain of error, no black vice's brand, 
Was that which chased me from my native land ; 
Love to my country—twice sentenced to die— 
Constrain’d my hands forgotten arms to try.” 
Earv or Arcytt,* 


What could a Briton fear under the mild sway of the Rose of 
England, Britain's queen, who evinces such patient endurance to- 
wards the speculating declaimers against the olden laws of church 
and state, and towards the servitors, who are accused of casting a 
temporary veil o’er the lustre of the throne, and the vernal beauties 
of her mind and heart. 

But like unto a keen botanist, who sedulously removes the gossa- 
mer gemmed with the morn’s dewdrops, which obscures the beau- 
ties, or the medicinal virtues of his favourite plant; so do we love 
to lift aside the folds of our royal lady’s zephyr veil to discern the 
natural impulses of her goodness and elegant taste, that have occa- 
sioned a poet of Scotia, sensitive in his affections, to shed the tears 
of joy and thankfulness. 

In the substanceless imageries of a dream, that represented to Scot- 
land's famed “ Bard of Hope” his chamber on fire, he leapt from his 
couch and wrenched his hip. 

‘“‘ What is pain?” exclaimed the poet; “ the queen has sent me a 
fine engraving of her portrait, packed in a tin box, witha letter from 
her secretary, Sir Henry Wheatley. I have wept with gratitude 
—God bless her!” 

Her Majesty subsequently requested the Bard of Hope might be 
presented at court, and her acceptance of his superb illustrated 
poems was signified, by a request to him to write his name on the 
title page. 

* An historian of that epoch relates the earl to have said in his last stress—** If, 


however, I could get to Inverary, something might be done, for I should then be in 
the midst of some that would succour Argyll.” 
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SOME PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF JOHN HOPE.! 


IX. 


I sate down to wait; inactive expectation is truly a penalty hard to 
undergo, especially when it comes immediately after rapid motion; 
the gradual settling down of the feelings into a dead, flat calm, 
to be raised again by convulsive starts at every footstep coming to 
the door, till at last expectancy is worn out, and a vague impati- 
ence takes its place. This is a misery which many cannot fail to know. 
A child will tell you of it, after having sate for an hour or two in the 
back parlour at a dentist’s, waiting for its turn ; only the child’s dread 
has reference to an object physical instead of moral, and is therefore 
less difficult to bear. But I ought to have felt no dread ; rather a joy- 
ous anticipation, such as befits the bosom of a man coming, long 
absent, to claim his bride. Yet I know not how it was ; the presenti- 
ment was strong within me; from the moment I had stepped out of 
the postchaise, a change had come over my soul; I had become 
intuitively aware that the play which had been ‘announced for 
that evening had been changed, through the indisposition of the prin- 
cipal performer, and that for high sentimental comedy had been sub- 
stituted tragical farce. How frequently do not these forecast shadows 
(ahnungen) fling themselves across our path, and who is there that 
wholly disbelieves in their truth ? 

An hour or more passed away; the servant brought tea; I drank 
it, and wondered whether they would be late. The clock struck ten; 
then half-past ; there was no rumbling of wheels grating on the gravel 
walk. I began to tire of my thoughts, and to look around for amuse- 
ment. There were plenty of books strewed about; I took up Shel- 
ley, and the pages opened at his exquisite translation from Greek 
Moschus, which tells how 


“* Pan loved his neighbour Echo,—but that child 
Of earth and air pined for the Satyr leaping : 
The Satyr loved, with wasting madness wild, 
The bright nymph Lyda—and so three went weeping. 


As Pan loved Echo, Echo loved the Satvr— 

The Satyr Lyda—and thus love consumed them. 
And thus to each, which was a woful matter, 

To bear what they inflicted, justice doomed them: 


For inasmuch as each might hate the lover, 
Each loving, so was hated. Ye that love not, 

Be warned :—in thought turn this example over, 
That when ye love, the like return ye prove not.” 


It seemed to me an omen; I read it over and over again, till I 
almost knew it by heart, when suddenly I heard a shufiing of feet in 
the passage, and Mrs. Dalzell’s voice, asking, “Is Mr. Hope come 7” 
I threw down my book, and leaping up, rushed forward to open the 


‘Continued from p. 112, 
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door. And here we were once more in presence: the last six months 
seemed to have rolled up like a scroll, leaving no past--nothing but 
the sense of the present to me; everything was in this one moment; 
it was the instant for which I had so panted and longed; the instant 
which I had thought would repay me seven-fold for what I had suf- 
fered in being parted from all 1 loved on earth ; but I had “ eaten out 
the core of my pleasure before it arrived.” 

Mrs. Dalzell came in; she shook my hand heartily, and said she 
was glad to see me. Eleanor came from behind her mother, and also 
put out her hand. There was a blush on her cheek, | thought a 
painful one, and a smile ; but I could not be mistaken in the character 
of that smile; it was a hard, forced smile; by no means irrepressible, 
say rather manufactured for the nonce; not a bit like the smile 
which she had given me when we parted the night before the skating 
day in the park. The youngest girl, Jane, whom I had seen little of 
before, and who was at schooi when I had been Jast in London, was with 
them ; she had a better greeting for me than the others ; there was no 
arriére pensée, no constraint, in her welcome: she saw in me a friend, 
and her late brother's friend, and she received me as such; perhaps 
she was the more cordial, as knowing and feeling that I had little to 
look for at the hands of those from whom I had expected so much. 

We sate down together round the table, and began to talk. “ You 
are come earlier than we expected,” said Mrs. Dalzell; “ we thought 
you might arrive to-night, but we hardly expected you betore to-mor- 
row or the day after.” 

I bowed my head, and muttered something about having made every 
possible haste ; but I felt the observation in my heart. It is no crime 
to come earlier than is expected ; nay, in some instances it has been 
rated a virtue, but being thus told of it, always implies a reproach. 
The conversation was not animated; there were many things to ask, 
many things to say, it is true; but the discourse fell presently into a 
kind of stiff catechism; a succession of questions and answers; no 
free, flowing, spontaneous remark. Without Jane I don't know what 
we should have done; she had always something to observe when 
every one else was silent; there was a lively kindness in her manner 
which made the cold listlessness of Eleanor more woful by contrast. 
I was miserable, but I did my best to look cheerful and to talk until 
the clock struck twelve. Then I thought it was time to retire. I got 
up with a cold-water feeling all about my heart, and wished them 
good-night. 

“ We shall sce you at breakfast to-morrow, Mr. Hope?” said Mrs. 
Dalzell. 

“QO yes, of course,” said Jane. 

Eleanor said nothing; she was assiduously crumbling a fragment of 
cake into her plate. 

Most assuredly,” said I, with, I am afraid, a half sneer; and I re- 
tired to the Dolphin, to bed, and, as it might be, to sleep. 


X. 


I was tired to death—worn out in body and mind; my spirits had 
fullen from the state of excitement in which they had been for the 
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preceding two or three days. Twenty-four hours before, I had been 
high in hope ; I felt then that I could buffet with a world ; now I was 
prostrate before my evil fate. I hardly asked myself what change had 
come over my dream, but | felt that the painted picture of the future, 
on which I had so delighted to dwell, was all rubbed out; it was 
daubed with a coat of whitewash, through which hardly a dim colour 
was yet to be seen. 

I slept heavily, but rose with the first crowing of the cock: it was 


another bright sunshiny day; there was a small garden in front of 


the window of my room, and an acacia tree in the middle, laden 
with its yellow blossoms, hanging in golden clusters amid the light 
green boughs; and there were birds, English field birds, singing 
therein, joyously and buoyantly tuning their throats to a matin song, 
and pouring forth a flood of harmony to the breeze. I looked sor- 
rowfully forth—what a contrast was there ! the scene without and 
the scene within; in the one, summer, light, music, flowers, all ele- 
ments of happiness; in the other, sorrow, disappointment almost 


amounting to despair. But it was no use giving way to meditations of 


this kind. Besides, a lingering hope told me that I was not yet quite 
sure; I might have been mistaken the night before; Eleanor might 
have been unwell or over-tired; perhaps I might yet find her all that 
she had been a few months before. 

I dressed, and went to Mrs. Dalzell’s house ; breakfast was just 
ready when I walked in; we ate and drank—people always eat and 
drink—the body feeds long after the heart and soul are starved. 
Mrs. Dalzell was kind, but I thought grave ; Jane was merry, Eleanor 
quiet and reserved, After breakfast she sate down in a large chair 
near the window, and took up a novel, which she seemed to read, but 
I saw that her eye strayed idly over the page, and that her thoughts 
were fur away. I spoke to her once or twice; but she answered 
shortly, and then turned to her book again. Jane went to the piano, 
and began to play a waltz. Mrs. Dalzell was cutting open a new 
Cookery Book, which had just arrived from London. 

L thought I would now make myself sure. IL drew a chair near 
Eleanor, and tried to speak; but when I was seated beside her, | 
found that I had no words; only the ordinary common-places of ac- 
quaintanceship came to my lips. [ felt that I could not pour forth 
my heart. ‘There was a kind of icy barrier tacitly interposed between 
her and me. We had not informed each other of the change which 
had taken place, but we had felt it; she saw that I could no longer 
look upon her as in days of yore, she felt that the spell was de- 
stroyed, and that it was she who had broken it in twain; but her eye 
expressed no remorse, only a constraint, as though she wished I 
had been many miles away. 

* You are much altered,” said I. 

“So they tell me,” she answered; “ this hot weather does not 
agree with me; I shall be better when we have a change.” 

. She had wilfully misunderstood me, but I made no remark. She 
fell into a forced conversation on indifferent things, and I found 
myself giving a dry detail of the inconveniences of iny late voyage, 
to one to whom I had hoped [ might be pouring forth the inmost 
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secrets, the fondest aspirations of my soul. This lasted some mi- 
nutes, when there was aknock at the door, and presently Mr. Wil- 
kinson was announced. Eleanor gavea slight start when she heard 
the name, and a faint colour overspread her check, but she did not 
move. Her mother looked up with a smile, and Jane left the piano 
and came across the room and sate down beside me without a 
word. Mr. Wilkinson came in—a tall, good-looking young man, 
immeasurably superior, as I felt instantly, to myself in person; easy 
and unceremonious in his address. He shook hands with the three 
ladies, and stared at me with a kind of half bow, a who-are-you ex- 
pression of countenance. For the first time in my life a sudden feeling 
of hatred sprang up in my heart. Mrs. Dalzell seemed delighted to 
see him, and Eleanor put away her book. They began to talk fast 
and joyously. ‘The listless expression faded from her face, and she 
looked once more as I had seen her look the winter before. I ga- 
thered from their conversation that he had been one of the party the 
previous evening ; he came to ask them to join a party to the woods 
the following day. They consented readily ; and then there was a 
long chapter of arrangements to be discussed, and a talk about white 
muslin dresses and veal pies; and all this time I sate out as one who 
had neither act nor part in what was going on. 

Mr. Wilkinson remained an hour at least. I thought every now 
and then, Eleanor looked towards me as though she would say, why 
don’t you go away? But I was resolved to use my privilege, and 
to outstay him. At length he rose to depart. Mrs. Dalzell asked 
him to dine with them that day, and Eleanor seconded the invitation 
with her brightest smile. He said he would come. Scarcely had he 
left the room when she fell into the same state of apathy and listless- 
ness which she had displayed when I first went in. This was miser- 
able work—lI could bear it no longer—I got up, and prepared to go. 
They made no effort to detain me, only Jane whispered to her mother 
just as I was about to close the door. 

“ Perhaps you will dine with us to-day?” said she. I was deter- 
mined to see it to an end, so I bowed my head in acquiescence, and 
went out. I hardly know how I passed the day till six o'clock. 
When the time came, I went to the house, and saw Mr. Wilkinson 
looking carelessly out of the drawing-room window as I knocked at 
the door. 


XI. 


But what boots it telling the same story over again? The dinner 
scene was a counterpart of that which had taken place in the morn- 
ing. I found that my occupation was gone—Mr. Wilkinson had 
glided into my place: he was a very agreeable young man, full of 
anecdote and conversation ; animated and clever, while I was dull 
and cast down ; he carried everything his own way. I must do him jus- 
tice ; he was not one of those men who seize upon the conversation and 
keep it all to themselves, bearing down every one else, and forcing it 
into the channel in which they are peculiarly at home, but he had 
something to say on all subjects ; he had seen much of the world, had 
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travelled considerably, and lived in good society ; besides all this, he 
was (as I afterwards jearnt) an elder son, and possessed of three or four 
thousand a year ; some people said he had a park, but this was never 
clearly proved. Surely, however, this was enough to justify Eleanor in 
her choice. I sate silent and subdued ; once or twice I made an attempt 
to talk—to tell some story connected with my late ramblings in the 
Sierras of Spain, but Jane was the only person who listened with any 
appearance of interest. 

Mr. Wilkinson looked civilly attentive, but nothing more; and | 
detected first Mrs. Dalzell, and then Eleanor, each stifling a sym- 
pathetic yawn. I then fell back into myself and pondered a while as 
to what I should do; at first I thought it was my duty to quarrel! 
with Mr. Wilkinson, and call him out; but a very little reflection 
showed me the absurdity of this idea; it was quite evident that he was 
merely amusing himself’; that he did not know in the least the posi- 
tion in which I stood; that he was not aware that he had ruined my 
prospects, and made me a wretched man for life ; and then the devil 
came to my elbow, and a horrid thought took possession of my heart. 
I recollected suddenly a man whom I had seen stabbed, upon small 
provocation, in a Catalan brawl at Figueras, between Barcelona and 
Perpignan, and the vision danced before me, and all I could do, it 
would not leave my memory; so much so, that I dreaded the ladies 
going to the drawing room and leaving Wilkinson and me tcte-d-téle : 
but presently Jane began talking to me in her sweet voice—a voice 
in which there were tones resembling those of Eleanor in the days 
which had fled—and this softened my spirit, and | felt that I was 
growing calm; and anon I asked questions about Temburini and La- 
blache, and inquired after the well-being of Taglioni and Duvernay. 

We talked a good deal, Wilkinson and I, when we were left alone, 
and I drilled myself into a proper form of behaviour; and when we 


went in to tea, IT asked Eleanor to sing, and turned over the pages of 


her music-book for her, and was extremely quiet and debomnair, but 
I had no intention of being farther fooled ; so I took an opportunity, 
while Jane was playing on the piano, and Mr. Wilkinson was giving 
Mrs. Dalzell an account of the melancholy death of the Chimpanzee 
at the Zoological Gardens, to ask Eleanor whether she remembered 
our last parting in Charles Street. She turned pale ; she hesitated 
for a minute, and then seemed to make a laudable effort to say some- 
thing which lay heavy on her mind. 

* | do remember,” said she, “I was a child then,—(she was six 
months younger, to be sure,)—and perhaps I did not know my own 
heart.” ; 

This was sufficient for me. “1 shall go to London to-morrow,” 
said 1; ** perhaps I shall not see you again for a long time. Can I do 
anything for you in town ?” 

* I don't know,” she replied ; “I want some worsteds, and a pat- 
tern or two, at Wilks’—but you gentlemen know nothing about 
matching colours.” 

I assured her, that if she would honour me with her commands, | 
would do my best. Jane came across the room, and challenged me 
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to a game of chess. I played and lost ; and seeing Mr. Wilkinson 
get up to go away, I rose also, and saying that some business would 
prevent my calling the next day, I followed him out. 

Our way home lay in the same direction. 1 asked him if he 
would come in with me to my rooms at the Dolphin, and smoke a 
cigar. He said, willingly. And we sate together till twelve o'clock. 
He gave me the : address of his tailor, who, he said, made waistcoats 
better than any other man in town. We parted, shaking hands and 
with a smile. But when he was gone out, and the door closed, and 
1 was left to myself in my room, with one candle, long snuffed, burn- 
ing on the table, I buried my head between my endo and hid my 
face. This, then, was the fruition for which I had waited and 
longed. This was the reward of a devotion the most constant and 
the most true. I began to think I had been hardly used—to mutter 
to myself about destiny and fate. I rang the bell, and told the waiter 
to bring some brandy and a decanter of spring water. 1 was thirsty 
and heated. I poured out glass after glass, first diluting the s spirit 
greatly, but gradually less and less. I know not how long I sate in 
my arm-chair, musing on many things, but which all tended towards 
one object, one end. I was roused by the old cracked bell of the 
town church striking an hour. 1 thought I would go to bed. When 
I got up, I found that I was giddy. I nope and knew, as I got 
into bed, that for the first time, for many years, I was drunk. As I 
laid my head on my pillow, there was a neta on my brain; I 
thought, perhaps I shall die this night—never see the sunlight any 
more; but the thought hardly brought with it a pang. I fell asleep, 
but there was a succession of chaotic images chasing one another 
through my fancy. Spain—Bayonne—the little bathing town of 
Biarritz, where I had first seen her—the sav: age Landes—the ball- 
room at Brighton—Henley—the Serpentine—the ice, and the drag- 
boat; all these whirled round and round, blending with each other, 
forming a confused and shapeless whole ; and then there was music 
ringing in my ears, a wild strain of military music, as it seemed, 
winding slowly up a hill, and of which I presently became a part, 
feeling as though I was an embodied sound; and then, just as 1 
reached the summit of the mountain, I fell, and fell, and fell, for 
about a thousand years, never touching ground, but turning over and 
over like a shuttlecock all the while through the empty space. This 
was unbearable—I woke and jumped out of bed, and looked from the 
window —it was a bright star-lit night—the High Street apothecary, 
with a silk handkerchief round his mouth, was just driving home in 
his gig. I tried to read a book, but it was no use; so I got into bed 
again, and tossed and tumbled about till it was time to rise. I was 
startled when I saw my face in the glass, it was so haggard and worn; 
my head ached dreadfully —I think I was very nearly going mad—but 
[ calmed myself, and paid my bill, and then took a place on the first 

morning coach that was going to town. 


XII. 


I came up to London that day. London is the finest place in the 
world for a man who wishes to forget. I have never been in Charles 
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Street, or down to Henley, since. 
writing, and taken to porter and cigars. 

nice lodging at Pentonville—an omnibus 
quarter of an hour. 
and in the winter I come into town, 


to the play. 





Stanzas 





STANZAS 


TO MRS. BUTLER, 


ON READING HER PLAY OF FRANCIS THE FIRST. 


BY MRS. CRAWFORD. 


Youne wonder of an age, that brings 
Forth wonders every hour, 

While yet but in thy leading-strings, 
We owned thy matchless power ; 

And saw thee tread the mimic scene, 
With true Siddonian grace, 

Ere yet the bloom of sweet sixteen 
Had flushed upon thy face : 

Young aspirant to golden praise ! 
For thy precocious mind 

Have sprung the green immortal bays, 
To riper years assign’d. 

Bright eh in her rainbow vest, 
And Reason, sober maid, 

Like two fair brides for spousal drest, 
Steal from the Attic shade ; 

And as they sweep the magic lyre, 
Thy graceful fingers strung, 

Fame echoes to each golden wire, 
With loud applausive tongue. 

Young wonder of an age that teems 
With intellectual light, 

Hadst thou sweet visitings in dreams, 
From spirits wise as bright? 

Or did’st thou seek the “ wishing-tree,” 
That grows in Fairy-land, ) 

To claim the palm of miustrelsy, 
And every heart command ? 

To make e’en sages stoop their brows, 

And greet thee young Apollo’s spouse. 


* Miss Fanny Kemble, 


I have left off raving and romance 
1 have got an extremel 
passes by my door every 
On summer evenings I stroll towards Highbury, 
and go occasionally at half-price 
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A SKETCH OF THE CITY OF NAPLES. 
BY C. G. ADDISON, ESQ., OF THE INNER TEMPLE, 


The funeral of a Neapolitan nobleman —The Campo Santo—The Strada Toledo — 
National characteristics —Grotto of Posilippo— Virgil’s tomb—-Strada nova— 
Neapolitan villa—Lo Spirito Santo—The museum— Etruscan antiquities—Lazza- 
roni—Beggars —Castello Capuano—The mole—The port—Peasant’s wedding— 
The civil annals—Antiquities of Pompeii, 


** Vede Napoli, e poi mori.” 
See Naples, and then die. 


NovEMBER 24.—We have now been in Naples some weeks, and the 
impression of novelty is worn off, but scenes and incidents of a strik- 
ing character still continue to attract our attention. 

This morning I witnessed the funeral of a general officer, a friend 
of the king, who ranked, when alive, among the first class of the 
nobility. All the regiments of the line, both cavalry and infantry, 
paraded the streets with muffled drums, and the corpse, clothed in 
full uniform, was borne along in an open embroidered shell, exposed 
to the gaze of the populace. The procession had an awful, and quite 
a devilish appearance. A long string of those horrid looking objects, 
which always attend upon Italian funerals, muffled from head to toot 
in white dresses, and thrusting a pair of black shining eyes through 
two small slits in their white head-pieces, solemnly and slowly pre- 
ceded the bier. I shuddered as I gazed from a balcony upon the 
tight, pinched up features, the pallid, sunken cheeks, and the thin 
shrivelled form of the corpse, dressed in military finery, and resting its 
stark and stiffened limbs upon a black velvet pall, embroidered with 
gold. Nor were my horror and disgust diminished when I observed, 
immediately behind the dead body, marching in long procession, a 
host of grim figures, all dressed in white drapery, carrying long 
sticks and poles in their hands, to which were attached crosses, black 
fags, death’s heads, and other funereal eniblems. 

I descended from the balcony, and passing through several by- 
streets, | was admitted by the guards into the interior of the church, 
to which the melancholy procession was slowly wending its way. The 
building was as yet silent and empty, and I seated myself on a vacant 
bench. On the arrival of the corpse, a few men, ofticers, and boys, 
entered the nave, and the body, surrounded by soldiers, was shortly 
brought in, and placed on a bier. Numerous priests, in gorgeous 
dresses flaming with gold, marched from a small door-way ina long 
file to the bier. They mumbled a few Latin prayers, threw holy 
water and incense upon the corpse, and then retired. The soldiers 
shouldered their muskets and departed. ‘Two grave-diggers, covered 
with dust and sweat, then made their appearance. They seized the 
little gilded shell, and opening a smail door-way, they dragged 
it down a narrow staircase. Incited by curiosity, 1 rose and 
followed them. On reaching the bottom of the staircase, I found 
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myself in a horrid loathsome charnel-house, a vast subterranean 
apartment, extending the whole way under the church, the vaulted 
roof of which was supported by square pillars. Skulls and cross 
bones, and fragments of skeletons enclosed in glass cases, were placed 


in small niches and recesses. The floor was divided by low, dwarf 


walls, enclosing loose mould and quick lime, and narrow alleys and 
passages extended between the walls to the different graves. At the 
upper end of this horrid funereal dungeon a shallow grave had been 
scooped in the loose mould, and here the dead _ body of the old gene- 
ral was shot out of the shell upon the damp pavement. No friend or 
relative was near; the workmen, with their pickaxes, and two listless, 
unconcerned boys, were alone congregated round the last resting 

lace of the departed general and nobleman. The military hat, with 
its nodding plume of white and crimson feathers, was torn from the 
brow of the corpse, the sword was wrenched from its side, and the 
regimental coat was stripped from its back. The white kid gloves 
were then drawn from off the pale lank fingers, and the boots were 
violently and with difficulty torn from the stiffened legs, which fell 
heavily upon the pavement. ‘The dead body, in fact, having been 
stripped of everything except a pair of drawers and a shirt, was then 
stuffed in a most revolting and indecent manner into a common deal 
box; the box was too short, and they squeezed. and pressed, and 
hammered the body down into it, as if they were burying a dead dog, 
and then a man made his appearance with a basket of quicklime, 
which was spread all over the body, after which the lid of the box 
was fastened down. 

What a contrast does such a spectacle as this present to the decent 
and touching solemnity of an English funeral, and how revolting is 
the custom which tolerates the absence of every relative from the 
graveside of the deceased, leaving the last sad offices of humanity to 
be performed by hired workmen alone! The dead general had a large 
family, and a son who was a captain in one of the regiments of the 
line, that preceded the corpse, but no epaulette was seen among the 
gloomy funereal vaults, and no child watched over and protected the 
dead body of his parent from insult. The deal box having been ham- 
mered and nailed down, was then placed in the hole which had been 
scooped in the mould, and I was informed, that at the end of six 
months, the quicklime having by that time sufficiently destroyed the 
body, the bones and the deal-box would be dug up and removed to 
make room for another corpse. I was informed also that this horrid 
charnel-house was generally hired for six months, and if families 
wished the bones of their dead relatives to remain longer within its 
disgusting precincts, they had to pay proportionably increased fees 
to the priests. I shuddered as I hurried out of the place, for the 
sight of the rich black mould, heaped up between the low dwarf walls 
—the mouldering remains of the dead—now gave me a creeping chill 
of horror, and I wondered, as I rushed into the fresh balmy air above, 
that I could have so long endured the foul atmosphere of the horrid 
charnel-house. 

As a fit sequel to the above description of the burial of a noble- 
man, and a general of the first rank, the friend of the king, I shail 
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here give an account of a visit which I paid, with some of my friends, 
to the Campo Santo, or general burying-ground of the mass of the 
Neapolitan population. 

Nov. 26.—After leaving the town, we ascended the hill between 
some vineyards, and halting before a low edifice, we entered a door- 
way, and found ourselves in a large square surrounded by buildings. 
In this square are three hundred and sixty-six round orifices, each 
closed by a large stone. One of these was open, and the large stone 
which was to close it up was placed by the side of the hole, toge- 
ther with a wooden lever, chain, and hook, used for the purpose of 
raising and lowering the stone over the mouth of the vault. Our 
guide conducted us toward the open orifice, and on looking into it 
we were shocked at the sight of three dead bodies tumbled one upon 
the other, perfectly naked on the floor of a large vault below. There 
was the dead body of a woman, lying at full length on her back: her 
hands were crossed over her bosom, and a profusion of long black 
hair streamed wildly over her pallid limbs. One look was enough ; 
but the friends who were with me remarking that they had expected, 
from the descriptions they had heard, to see a much greater number of 
dead bodies, one of the men belonging to the establishment asked 
if they would like to look into the vault used the previous day, (a 
fresh vault being opened every morning.) On their assenting to the 
proposal, two men immediately moved the wooden lever, hook, and 
chain to a distant part of the square, and the hook being attached to 
a ring fastened to the large stone, which closed up the orifice of the 
vault, it was quickly raised. 

Putting my pocket handkerchief to my nose, I advanced to the 
brink of the cavity. I saw a confused mass of dead bodies doubled up 
and huddled one upon another, above which protruded arms, heads, 
and legs, in wild and horrid confusion. Enormous rats and cock- 
roaches, disturbed by the light of day, were seen running in every 
direction over the remains of the dead, and the rats had already made 
sad havoc, having actually peeled the skin from the bodies. I hur- 
ried away, regretting that I had ever been induced to witness so 
horrid and revolting a spectacle. 

Men, women, and children are thrown promiscuously together, like 
so many dogs, into these disgusting vaults. ‘There are three hundred 
and sixty-six of these places, answering to each day of the year, with 
one over. Every morning a fresh vault is opened and cleared out ; 
the bones and thé mouldering remains are carted away to the vine- 
yards and corn-fields, and the horrid receptacle is then ready to 
receive all the dead that the city can furnish within the space of four- 
and-twenty hours. A great many infants are almost daily brought to 
the Campo Santo, and a friend of mind assures me, that when he 
visited the spot early in the morning, a cart-load of infants were shot 
out upon the pavement, and then tumbled into the vault with a 
horrifying crash, which nearly smashed them to pieces. ‘Thus they 
bury their dead ! 

Nov. 28.—The streets of Naples swarm with beggars; some blind, 
some on crutches, and some covered with sores. This morning we 


were surrounded by twenty or thirty, all screaming “ wee 
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Eccellenza, un poco di carita.” “ Per amor del cielo mi dia qualche 
cosa.” Anxious to rid ourselves of the miserable assemblage, we 
threw some small pieces of coin among them, when a tremendous 
rush took place, and a furious scramble in the dust. Loud were the 
shouts and screams, and the quarrelling and wrangling; one unhappy 
man received a severe slap in the face during the scuffle, and seizing 
the offender by the hair of his head, with a loud shout of “ A me un 
insulto di questa sorte,” he quickly brought him to the ground, when 
the two began to pinch and buffet one another in admirable Style. 
We were highly amused with the scene; but as those of the beggars 
who had failed in picking up the money, again gathered round us 
with low whining cries, tears, and grimaces, we hurried away, and 
escaped their importunities in the crowded thoroughfare of the 
Toledo. 

The Strada Toledo is more than a mile in length, and runs due 
north and south from the square in front of the royal palace. It is one 
of the most disagreeable streets in the world for the foot passenger, 
but is, at the same time, most amusing to the foreigner, from the na- 
tional characteristics it displays. It is constantly thronged with crowds 
of people of all grades and conditions, intermingled with carts, car- 
riages, drays, oxen, goats, and bare-headed monks. The noise of 
wheels and the din of voices are excessive and incessant, and one’s 
attention is constantly distracted by the fear of being run over on the 
one hand, and of the dexterity of the pickpockets on the otlier, 
Overhead, suspended from the windows and balconies, may be seen 
shirts and gowns hung out to dry ; and as the dirty and refuse water 
of the various establishments is thrown out of the windows into the 
street, the unhappy pedestrian, unless he keeps a sharp look-out, 
will frequently get an unlucky salute from a high quarter. Near to 
the houses, on either side, the street is obstructed by trays, pans, and 
dishes, presiding over which are numerous fat old women recommend- 
ing them to the attention of the public. Here, in a little wooden pa- 
goda, painted and gilded, erected against the corner of a house, stands 
a manufacturer of lemonade, who is distributing sundry glasses of his 
retreshing beverage to the thirsty pedestrians; while there, on the other 
hand, is a dirty old man frying greasy, disgusting looking sausages over 
a charcoal fire, attracting the wistful glance of some hungry, ragged 
scamp, who is watching an opportunity of stealing a pocket-handker- 
chief, it being the only chance he has for procuring a dinner. 

In an open space at the top of the street a sale by auctidn was 
proceeding, and numerous dark visages were diligently inspecting 
bundles of tape and red cotton handkerchiefs, while, a short distance 
further on, a conjuror was exhibiting his tricks before a staring and 
wonderstruck audience of ragged boys and dirty men. Under the 
portico of a house, or in the seclusion of some doorway, may be seen 
a lean, sallow-visaged individual, seated at a little table, with spectacles 
on his nose, and pen, ink, and paper before him, while at his elbow 
stands a man, unable to write himself, dictating a letter to his friend, 
or some young girl who is leaning over the shoulders of the inter- 
preter of written language, anxiously catching every syllable that is 
read from a newly-opened letter just arrived from her lover. 
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Nov. 29.—This morning we drove through the grotto of Posilippo, 
a long and very lofty tunnel excavated in the tufo mountain to the 
west of Naples, originally formed to shorten the road between the 
city and the bays of Baia and Pozzuoli. It is a place chiefly in- 
teresting to us from its antiquity, for we have no account by whom 
or at what time it was constructed. Strabo and Seneca both give a 
description of it, and the latter in his epistles says, “ Nihil illo carcere 
longius, nihil illis faucibus obscurius,”—the rath of the latter part of 
which observation I have myself frequently experienced when piloting 
my way on horseback through the dingy obscurity of the place, amid 
throngs of carriages and mules. It is paved throughout with small 
stones, and a few miserable lamps are hung at intervals, diffusing 
around them a dull yellow light just sufficient “to render darkness 
visible.” The rumbling of wheels, the cracking of whips, the crash 
of carriages and wagons, as they run against one another in the 
dark, and the shouts and swearing of the drivers, altogether fill the 
crowded subterranean thoroughfare with the most infernal din and 
uproar imaginable. On emerging from the dreary obscurity of the 
grotto at the western end of it, the green trees, the beautiful hills, and 
the deep blue sky, produce a most magical and cheerful effect upon 
the mind. 

Above the entrance of the grotto, on the side towards Naples, is a 
lovely secluded spot among the rocks, commanding a most superb 
view of the deep blue bay, and of Mount Vesuvius. ‘The earnest 
gaze of the traveller, as he casts his eye around upon the glorious 
prospect, on the bright and glittering city, the bold mountains, and the 
deep blue waters, is disturbed by the cicerone, who draws his atten- 
tion toa humble structure, something like a limekiln covered with 
creepers, which he informs him, in a pompous and commanding tone, 
is * the tomb of Virgil.” 

There is much to favour and support the confident assertion of the 
Neapolitan cicerone.—That the little building is in reality an ancient 
Roman tomb is evident from the structure of the interior, the various 
niches, and the cinerary urns. Donatus, in his Life of Virgil, relates 
that the Roman poet was buried two miles from Naples: “ Jnéter 
secundum lapidem in vid Puteoland.” The via Puteolana is the road 
which passes through the grotto of Posilippo below, and the tomb is 
distant exactly two Roman miles from the obelisk of San Dominico 
Maggiore, which stands on the site of the ancient gate of Neapolis, 
opening on the via Puteolana. 

The promontary of Posilippo is a most delightful region. It 
forms the western side of the Bay of Naples, and stretches far 
away into the deep blue Mediterranean, covered with villas, vine- 
yards, and gardens. The magnificent carriage drive, called the 
Strada Reale, constructed by Murat, runs the whole length of this 
promontory, and presents to the admiring gaze of the stranger some 
of the loveliest and most fascinating scenery in the whole world. The 
city of Naples, with its glittering towers and gloomy castles, the dis- 
tant Apennines, the deep blue bay, the striking form of Mount Vesu- 
vius, with the light fleecy smoke and vapour from its burning crater, 
changing its form and hue every moment, now hovering ina broad 
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cloud, then disappearing, and a moment after assuming a tall columnar 
shape, with the interest that its every movement excites in the mind 
of the beholder,—all combine to throw a magic interest around the 
lovely landscape. / 

Dec. 1.—To one of the numerous villas that adorn this beautiful 
promontory of Posilippo we proceeded this morning, according to 
invitation, to partake of a déjeune a la fourchette. The gardens of the 
villa were filled with orange and lemon trees, and immense geraniums; 
and myrtles, and hedges of the Indian fig, bordered the walks. The 
vines, trained from tree to tree, formed a rich canopy of green over- 
head, and the sweetest roses perfumed the mild and balmy air. We 
entered a conservatory filled with the choicest exotics. Among them 
our attention was directed to the banana, the cocoa nut, and the 
cinnamon tree. Ona bold overhanging rock stood a Chinese pagoda, 
and we descended by long flights of steps, excavated in the tuto rock, 
to cool grottos and caverns close by the water's edge, amid whose 
deep recesses the green waves of the sea surged and murmured, 
dashing the cold spray over our faces. 

We were conducted to several fish-ponds and pieces of water filled 
with immense crabs, whilst beautiful pet fish with delicate blue fins 
glided about the clear and limpid element. Marble statues adorned 
these quiet and fascinating retreats, and luxuriant creepers covered 
the rocks. A more delicious seclusion than that afforded by this 
villa, and its delightful grounds, I have never yet met with. The 
lava rocks and the huge fantastic masses of volcanic tufo plunge 
abruptly into the sea, and among their rugged projections and indenta- 


tions are formed large hollows and natural basins of clear blue water of 


immense depth. The shingly bottom seen far below, and the 
extreme purity of the water, strongly invite one to bathe, while the 
murmuring and surging of the slowly moving swell of the sca 


naturally dispose us to rest and quict. As we sit under the shade of 


a projecting rock, or under the shelter of the thickly interwoven 
branches of numerous creepers, we look abroad, over the trembling 
blue waves of the expanded gulf, on a beautiful panorama of bold 
majestic mountains, and on the distant glittering towers, castles, and 
churches of the proud city of Naples. The faint tinkling of the con- 
vent bells is occasionally heard sweeping gently across the waters ; 
and on a still evening the loud hum of the populous city, borne on the 
wings of the evening breeze, faintly reaches the ear of the attentive 
listener. 

Our worthy host informs us that in excavating his staircases, and 
in forming the walks through his garden, and over the rocks by the 
edge of the sea, he had dug up many remains of antiquity. He 


showed us the head of what must have been a colossal statue of 


white marble, and also several small coins, which had been found 
in the mouths of skeletons discovered in small tombs excavated in the 
rocks. 

In the afternoon we entered a boat which had been provided for us 
by our host, and coasted along the promontory to the ruins of an 
ancient Roman building, called by the superstitious Neapolitans Le 
Sporto Santo. It is reported to be haunted, and strange stories are 
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current among the common people concerning the mysterious spot. 
This building is in an astonishing state of preservation ; the walls are 
very thick and strong, and several of the rooms are quite perfect. 
We observed remnants of Mosaic pavement. The whole building 
is constructed over immense and very solidly arched vaults filled by 
the sea. In the centre of each room on the ground floor is a circular 
orifice, through which the water may be seen at a great depth below. 
The rooms are long, gloomy, and vaulted, and at the back of the build- 
ing are staircases and chambers, hollowed out of the earth. 

Dec. 5.—This morning we paid a visit to the celebrated collection 
of Etruscan vases in the great museum at Naples—a rich treat for an 
antiquarian. There is a long suite of rooms entirely filled with ancient 


vases, on which are curious paintings, representing a vast variety of 


historical and mythological subjects, some understood and some not. 
As we advanced through the rooms the collection became more va- 
luable, the finest vases of all being placed in the last room. They 
possess great elegance of form and shape, and the representations 
and designs painted upon them are striking, and well worthy of atten- 
tion. ‘The figures and outlines are traced with great freedom and 
grace ; they represent ancient usages, customs, and costumes, and 
also portions of the fables and mythology of ancient Greece. That 
these Etruscan vases are of very great antiquity, is evident from the 
circumstance that the ancient Romans, when digging the foundations 
of Capua, and some other of their cities, are recorded to have dis- 
covered tombs containing vases of this description, which they pre- 
served in museums as valuable remnants of remote ages. There are 
several thousands of Etruscan vases in the collection at Naples, which 
have been discovered in ancient tombs in various parts of Italy. 
Among the finest of them is a superb vase representing a Greek 
festival in honour of Bacchus. It is the festival celebrated at the 
period when the amphore containing the new wine were first opened 
for use. At an altar stands a priestess clothed in a deer’s skin, and 
above her head is written in Greek characters, “ The Sprinkler.” 
She is so called because she commenced the sacred rites by sprink- 
ling the altar and the sacrificators with sacred water from a cup 
which she holds high aloft in her outstretched hand. On the oppo- 
site side of the vase are four Bacchantes executed in fine style. 

The finest vase in the whole collection displays a well-preserved 
representation of “the last night of Troy.” Priam is seen seated on 
the altar, hiding his face with his hands, prepared to receive the stroke 
of death from Pyrrhus. At his feet lies the dead body of the 
slaughtered Polites bathed in blood, and seated on the earth is a 
female figure, supposed to represent Hecuba. Ulysses stretches out 
his hand as if to raise her from the ground, whilst Diomedes - 
pears to be dissuading him from so doing. Further on we see Cas- 
sandra with dishevelled hair cling to the Palladium, while Ajax, 
having mortally wounded her lover Corcebus, now threatens her 
own life. AEneas also is seen in the distance with Pater Anchises on 
his back, and leading by the hand the boy Ascanius. Phis vase is 
valued at an immense price. It was found in an excavation at 
Nola, not in a tomb, but standing alone, carefully covered with an 
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exterior vase of coarse clay—a circumstance which, together with 
the inscription, KAAOX, or “ beautiful,” discoverable upon it in three 
places, seems to warrant the opinion that it was very highly 
esteemed by the ancients. 

Adjoining the rooms containing these vases 1s an apartment 
wherein are deposited some excellent and highly interesting cork 
models of the tombs in which some of the vases were discovered, 
A skeleton is seen lying on the floor of a small sepulchral chamber, 
and around it are placed models of the vases in the exact position 
in which they were originally found. 

Dec. 8.—Naples is a strange and extraordinary city. W ealth and 
poverty, wretchedness and comfort, present the most appalling and 
extraordinary contrasts on every side. 

The lazzaroni and beggars that crowd the streets, squares, and all 
the public walks and thoroughfares, are most disgusting and annoy- 
ing. If I enter a shop to make a purchase, they hover round the 
doors, and, on my coming out, they howl after me in the streets. If 
I am seated at dinner at the hotel of the Victoria, with my windows 
opening on the sea-beach, they gather in groups around them, 
screaming for food. When, in the morning, I walk along the Chiaja 
to enjoy the sea-breeze, a woman rushes up to me with a child in her 
arms, which she pinches to make it scream, conjuring me, for the love 
of God, to save herself and her child from starvation ; and shortly 
afterwards an old man, with sightless orbs, totters up hat in hand, led 
by a bey, and implores me, for the sake of every saint he can call to 
his recollection, to give him money. Has a man lost his hand or 
received a wound ?—is he afflicted with disease, or is his body covered 
with sores ?—he is thrust in our way, during our walks and drives, to 
attract sympathy and extract money. 

The tricks of the Neapolitan beggars are sometimes ingenious, but 
more generally ridiculously absurd. ‘The other morning I was accosted 
by a tall, strong-looking man and two boys, who, although dirty and 
clothed in rags, were the picture of good health. They were each 
armed with cabbage-stalks, and the moment any one passed, they 
began to cry and devour the cabbage-stalks with frantic energy, at the 
same time beseeching and imploring for money to enable them to get 
a better dinner. For some weeks past there has been a very notorious 
old fellow with a gray beard, who haunts a particular walk close to 
the sea-side, and, on seeing well-dressed strangers approach, he tum- 
bles down on the ground, struggling and panting, and quite unable to 
rise again from exhaustion. A compassionate foreigner, newly arrived, 
flies to his assistance ; he helps him up with his bundle, puts a piece 
of money into his hand, and leaves the old fellow seated on the rock, 
chuckling at the success of his experiment. 

All sorts of tricks are hit upon by the beggars to attract the sym- 
pathy of the numerous strangers who flock to Naples at certain periods 
of the year. Sometimes a man feigns a sudden fit of illness, and 
drops down in violent spasms, just before a party of newly-arrived 
ladies and gentlemen, who are wandering along the shores of the bay. 
rhe alarmed company hasten to his assistance, and give a liberal sum 
of money to two men who approach, cognizant of the cheat, in order 
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that they may convey the invalid to a place of safety. A Neapolitan 
gentleman lately accompanied a newly-arrived party on one of these 
occasions, and perceiving the beggar rolling in the dust and foaming 
at the mouth, to the great alarm of all present, he approached him 
with a riding-whip, and suddenly made so smart an application to the 
back of the rascal, that the impostor forthwith regained his legs and 
scampered off, to the amazement and admiration of the whole company. 

Dec. 11.—This morning we paid a visit to the Castello Capuano, 
near the Mole, a fortified castle, surrounded by a ditch, and mounted 
with several pieces of cannon. It is adorned with a triumphal arch 
of white marble, erected by Alphonso I., and with a much-admired 
bronze gate, displaying in bas-relief the exploits of Ferdinand I. against 
Giovanni di Angio and the rebel Barms. Several inscriptions are 
carved upon the bronze, and it is considered a splendid work for the 
times in which it was erected. The greatest curiosity about this gate, 
however, is a cannon-ball which has been fired into the gate from the 
interior of the castle, and remains so curiously embedded in the solid 
metal, that although it can be moved easily in its socket with the 
finger, yet it cannot in any way be wrenched out of its place. 

Passing through this gateway, we traversed a square, at one end of 
which stand the church of Santa Barbara and the chambers occupied 
by the ancient kings of Naples. Turning to the left, we entered a 
large armoury placed in the apartment occupied by Pope Celestino V., 
who, in the year 1294, renounced the papacy. In the same room also 
the Arragonese were accustomed to give feasts and exhibit magnifi- 
cent shows. 

Leaving the Castello Capuano, we proceeded towards the Mole, 
which forms the port of Naples, constructed in 1301 by Charles II. 
of Anjou, and enlarged by Alphonso I. of Arragon. It is well fortified, 
and is chiefly celebrated for the lazzaroni and vagabonds of all 
kinds which frequent it. This mole, and the shores of the port, 
are constantly thronged with fishermen, sailors, and all the lowest 
classes of the Neapolitan population. In the crowded thoroughfares 
around the shores of the port, one is constantly jostled in an inconve 
nient and unwieldy crowd of carriages and pedestrians. Now a basket 
of fish makes its way with astonishing rapidity through the multitude, 
and then a table of tarts, strapped round a dirty fellow’s stomach, dis- 
tributes severe punches among the numerous pedestrians. At one 
moment one’s coat is greased against a table of hot buttered cakes, 
covered with aniseed, and at another the wearer is in danger of stum- 
bling over piles of roasted figs and chesnuts, heedlessly heaped upon 
the pavement. 

When we look at the mean and dirty houses which border the port, 
at the poor and miserable population, and the accumulation of filth 
around the shores, and then cast our eyes over the deep blue waters 
of the bay, on the bold wavy line of mountains, and on the purple 
undulating base of Mount Vesuvius, one cannot but exclaim, “ How 
much has nature done for this beauteous spot, and how little man " 

On our return by the royal palace and the quarter of Santa Lucia, 
we visited another of the Neapolitan castles, called the Castello del 
Ovo, or “ the Castle of the Egg,” thus named from its shape. It 
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stands on a rock in the sea, and is connected by a narrow causeway 
with the main land. The rock was called by the ancients “ the little 
island of Megara,” and upon it Lucullus had a villa. 

Dec. 13.—We left Naples this morning, for the purpose of being 
present at a peasant’s wedding, according to invitation. We found the 
bridal party all assembled and feasting at a villa, the property of the 
employer of the bridegroom. We were surprised and amused at the 
jewels and finery displayed about the persons of the peasants. Some 
of the girls had as many as twenty rings on their fingers, and none 
less than eight or nine, besides gold chains round their necks, and im- 
mense ear-rings, some of elegant pattern. The bridegroom had that 
morning presented his bride with jewellery to the amount of two hun- 
dred ducats, and the wife's relations had likewise contributed the 
same amount as a dowry. It is often that these people have not the 
value of sixpence in the world excepting their jewels, yet will they 
not part with them. They remain as heir-looms in the family, de- 
scending from mother to child, and at each wedding they receive an 
increase. The costumes of the happy groups assembled at the villa 
were extremely pretty, and so was the bride; the latter threw don- 
bons at us, when we mixed among the crowd, and pelted us with 
flowers. 

Dec. 16.—The minister of the interior has of late commenced the 
publication, every two months, at Naples, of a work entitled “ Civil 
Annals of the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies." It professes to contain 
an account of the public works that have been executed, of the 
finances of each province, and of the state of the prisons and hos- 
pitals. The greater portion of the work, however, is dedicated to the 
praise of the wise government of the king. Various speeches, pur- 
porting to have been made by the intendants to the councils-general 
of each province, are regularly reported, all couched in a vein of most 
disgusting flattery. They laud the wise government of the king in all 
the departments of the state. They speak of a rigid economy, wise 
expenditure, and of increasing prosperity and wealth; and if we are 
to believe these government documents, never was nation advancing 
with such rapid strides towards the attainment of riches and power 
as the Neapolitan. 

All the advantages and blessings they enjoy are of course attributed 
by these cringing functionaries to the personal exertions of the king, 
who is exalted above all the princes of the earth for wisdom and good- 
ness. ‘ The sacrifices,” says the minister of the interior, in his 
opening address to the king, at the commencement of the first number 
of the Civil Annals, “ that your Majesty makes, in your firm endea- 
vours to restore to the kingdom of the Two Sicilies the power, the 
opulence, and the grandeur of former years, assure us that we possess 
a prince born to surpass all his august predecessors in glory,” &c. &e. 
The intendants of the different provinces, on the other hand, in their 
speeches congratulate the councils-general on the warlike spirit which 
is diffusing itself among the rising generation !—on their having a 
young monarch, himself a soldier, who, by frequent reviews and strict 
attention to the discipline of the army, is rapidly preparing the way for 
the nation to assume a more important station in European politics ! 
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Dec. 17.—This morning we visited the gallery of paintings from 
Pompeii in the great museum of Naples, “ I] Muséo Borbonico,” 
within whose walls are enshrined the valuable relics from the disen- 
tombed cities of Pompeii and Herculaneum, and from Nola, Peestum, 
Capua, &c. &c. The colours of these paintings are astonishingly 
fresh, and many of the designs possess great originality and genius. 
They afford an admirable and interesting illustration of ancient man- 
ners and customs, and of the mode of life of the citizens of Pompeii. 
The female figures possess a grace and elegance of form and attitude 
quite bewitching ; the best of them have their names written over 
their heads— Latona, Niobe, Hilaria, Aglaia, &c. &c. The handsome 
bracelets, the rich necklaces, and the golden net-work which adorn the 
persons of some of the ladies, give us an idea of the wealth and 
luxury of the Pompeians ; and the numerous representations of feasts, 
dances, games, and other amusements, plainly demonstrate that they 
were a people much given to pleasure. ‘The dancers are represented 
in attitudes full of vivacity and expression, some of which bear a 
resemblance to the gestures of the dancers in the Neapolitan national 
dance of the ‘Tarantella. Airy nymphs and beauteous damnsels, beating 
tambourines, or waving garlands of flowers, attract our admiration ; 
while others, enveloped in light gauze dresses and thin waving robes, 
appear floating gracefully in the liquid air. Among these curi- 
ous paintings are numerous historical representations. Briseis is 
depicted being snatched from the arms of Achilles, to be carried to 
the tent of Agamemnon ; Medusa meditating the murder of her two 
infants ; Theseus in Crete, &c. &c. 

There are also numerous interesting domestic subjects. Shoe- 
makers, bakers, and various handicraftsmen, are seen exercising their 
different trades. There is the representation of a school-room, in 
which the schoolmaster is flogging a boy, and of a cobbler’s stall, 
where the knights of the leather may be seen diligently exercising 
their valuable avocations. ‘There are also architectural designs, land- 
scape paintings, representations of gardens, villas, &c. In the middle 
of the gallery is one of the pilasters which flanked the fountain of the 
fuller’s shop at Pompeii. On the side of it is a painting, representing 
the mysteries of the fuller’s art, and the various appliances of the 
trade. Just beyond is a glass case, containing a portion of the mass 
of ashes and cinders which covered the young female whose skeleton 
was found in the vault under the house of Diomed. The impression 
left by the arm, neck, and bosom of the girl, still remains wonderfully 
preserved in the hardened ashes ! 
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ON SCOTT'S MENTAL DECAY, (WRITTEN JULY, 1832. 


BY MRS. CRAWFORD. 


On, this dire eclipse, of a glorious sun, 
Making both heaven and earth in darkness one ; 
This total blindness from excess of light, 

This utter feebleness from mental might. 

Dear bard! our sorrow now, so late our pride, 
To highest genius, highest worth allied ; 

The christian poet, and the Attic sage, 

The mentor, patriot, wonder of the age. 

Like a proud monarch driven from his land, 
The golden sceptre wrested from his hand ; 
Changing his Tyrian robes and jewell’d crown, 
For the base weeds of some unseemly clown ; 
And all his own sad act, that tax’d too high 
The proud prerogative of sovereignty ; 
Till reason rose rebellious at the wrong, 

And cureless nature ruled the kingless throng. 

0, what a lesson for the gifted mind, 

In his deep darkness, what a light we find, 

To beacon others, that might baply stray 

Beyoud the bounds of man’s appointed way. 
Behold our mental Danite! shorn at length 

Of those bright locks, his beauty and his strength, 
Of which each separate hair were fit to string 
Apollo's lyre, to strains that angels sing. 

That mine-like mind, too prodigal, is now 

A captive debtor for that wreathed brow ; 

That shows like garland on some trophied tomb, 
Mocking the dead cold dust with living bloom. 

© God! the giver of all gifts that be, 

That givest reason’s light to lead to Thee ; 

Look down in mercy on this son of woe! 

Oh! shrine his tears in thine eternal bow, 

That brilliant covenant that hangs above, 

Cradling the rays of thy returning love. 

Save him, dear Lord! whom none beside can save, 
Lift “ his spirit from its living grave ; 

Open lis prison-doors, and set him free, 

W hose reason ever led him first to thee: 

And still would lead him, with returning grace, 
fo sun his soul in thy resplendent face ! 
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HISTORY OF THE JEWS, 
FROM THE DECLINE OF THE MACCABEES TO THE PRESENT DAY. 


BY M. CAPEFIGUE. 


Durtine the civil wars and the disorders entailed by the invasion of 
the Romans, Samaria had been destroyed, and this second capital of 
Judea was nothing but a heap of ashes. Herod rebuilt it, and dis- 
played the magnificence of his taste in the construction of ample 
theatres and marble palaces; but thus emerging with renewed splen- 
dour, it no longer bore the name under which it had been familiar to 
the descendants of Jacob, since their establishment in the promised 
land ; Herod ordered it to be called Sebaste, which in Greek signifies 
Augustus, in honour of his patron. Thenceforth the genius of Au- 
gustus had its temples and its sacred groves, and the smoke of incense 
arose to other gods than Jehovah. 

In Pheenicia, not far from Joppa, there had existed for many long 
years a harbour, greatly exposed to the winds from Egypt, and pro- 
tected by a fort called by sailors “ Strato’s Tower.” Its advantage- 
ous site, on the shores of a sea frequented by the ships of every 
nation, had often suggested the idea of constructing a harbour better 
defended against the fury of the elements, but the revolution which 
agitated Judaa had hitherto prevented the execution of so desirable a 
project. 

Herod, now in peaceable possession of the throne of the Asmo- 
neans, hastened to build upon this spot a new and beautiful city, 
which he called Caesarea, again in honour of Augustus.* 

If this condescension of Herod met with approval amongst the 
small number of Jews whose prejudices had been softened down by 
their intercourse with Greece and Rome, the multitude, ever blindly 
led by the fanaticism of the Pharisees, regarded with sullen impa- 
tience the impious concessions which the king of Israel was making to 
foreign customs and a strange religion. Often, as Herod went to the 
theatre, the exasperated crowd would utter the most seditious cries, 
and threaten those Sadducean courtiers who slighted the command- 
ments of Jehovah to propitiate the good-will and favour of Rome. 

This ardent zeal, this religious fervour, acted so powerfully on men's 
minds, that a conspiracy was formed and sanctioned, even within the 
Temple, by the priests and Pharisees. One day, while Herod was 
proceeding to the amphitheatre of Casar, ten Israelites, with poniards 


* Josephus, Ant. Jud. lib.xv. Basnage enpresses himself on this occasion in 
the following terms: ‘ Herod neglected nothing which could gratify his masters: 
he made a frightful expenditure for Agrippa and for Augustus, in honour of whom he 
built whole cities. He changed the name of Samaria, and celebrated profane games 
which excited the murmurs of the people.’"—Histoire des Juifs, chap. ti, See alse 
Talmud, Jerusalem, p- 59. 


' Continued from p. 128, 
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concealed beneath their floating robes, sufficiently revealing the dark- 
ness of their designs, were seized by the royal guard. These fanatics 
had conscientiously devoted themselves for the public good, and faced 
death without a murmur; but the prince learnt, with sombre appre- 
hension, a few days after, that the faithful Israelite who had disco- 
vered the treason, had fallen by an unknown hand; his body was 
found covered with filth; and, as if his murderers had wished to bring 
torecollection the terrible doom which the law reserved for those who 
bowed down to foreign gods and became the servants of idolatrous 
kings, his limbs had been thrown to the dogs, and their fragments 
scattered round an empty tomb.* The position of the king of Juda 
became daily more difficult ; he held his authority from Augustus and 
the Romans, and the first dictate of his policy was naturally to 
secure their powerful protection, without which he might soon cease 
to reign. On the other hand, monarch of a religious and even super- 
stitious people, he could not interfere with the slightest national cus- 
tom without instantly exciting a popular ferment, and affording pre- 
tences for sedition and revolt. Placed in this dilemma, Herod de- 
termined to try the effect of justly balanced concessions. Whilst he 
raised monuments of his gratitude to the genius of Augustus, he 
repaired the temple of Jehovah, and endeavoured by his largesses to 
recall the glorious days of Israel. A thousand wagons brought the 
stone of Tyre and the cedar of Lebanon, skilfully wrought by ten 
thousand workmen, under the orders of a great company of the priests 
of Aaron: the old temple showed nothing to compare with those rich 
galleries, whose pillars, interwoven with flowers of purple and branches 
of golden vines, supported chaptrels of solid blocks of white stone, 
five cubits in length. The sanctuary arose with fresh beauty from 
the ravages of war; and Josephus complacently records that the robes 


of the priests and Levites were entirely renewed by the liberality of 


Herod. On the day of inauguration the prince repaired with all his 
court to the holy place; three hundred oxen were sacrificed to God ; 
and Israel, says a Talmudist, once more rejoiced in the blood of her 
victims.t 

These acts of magnificent piety in some degree reconciled the 
name and authority of Herod to the priests and Pharisees; but the 
old quarrel between the Asmoneans and the Herodians, symbolical 
of Pharisaism and Sadducean philosophy, soon exhibited itself in do- 
mestic dissensions. The new king of Jerusalem was married to 
Mariamne, a noble scion of the Maccabees; her royal birth, her 
beauty, comparable (says Josephus) to the chefs-d’wuvres of Gre- 
cian sculpture, had inspired the young queen with feelings of un- 


* Josepbus, Ant, Jud., lib. xv. 

+ Gang. Chroniq. An. 742, p. 85. The Jews only recognise two temples, or, to 
use the expression of the Rabbins, two houses, because they say Herod used the 
same stones and the same materials for the new temple with which the old had been 
built. ; The Jews relate that Herod only repaired the sacred edifice at the instiga- 
tion of the Rabbin Shimei, who thus made him evince his repentance for having put 
to death all the members of the Sanhedrim. Connect and compare Ernest. Opuse. 


Philos. et Critic. de 1 empl, Herod ; and the greater work of Whiston, Description of 


. , ‘ . 
Solomon's, Zerubbabel, Herod, and Ezekiel’s temple. Lightfoot is still more eru- 
dite and more interesting. Deseript. Templ. Hierosol, op. t. i. 
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pounded pride, which the secret suggestions and resentments of her 
mother Alexandra continually fostered. Herod had trampled on 
the whole family of the Asmoneans, and although Mariamne bore the 
title of her husband, so revered in Israel, yet she could not forget the 
recent death of a father and a brother who had fallen victims to perfidy 
and treason. The king of Judaa, besides, had nothing which could 
tend to efface the recollection of his crimes: old, weak, and jealous, 
he rushed from the extremes of love to those of hatred, and even his 
very displays of tenderness and affection were mixed up with a kind 
of cruelty and moroseness, calculated to inspire aversion and disgust. 
The youthful Mariamne could not conceal her antipathy, and in the 
midst of her brilliant court would openly rail at the usurpation of the 
Herods, in contrasting the glory of the Asmoneans, whom the king 
had immolated. Descendant of the Maccabees, Mariamne was de- 
voted to the ancient interests of the sanctuary, and patronized the lofty 
reformation attempted by the priests. ‘The Pharisees and pontiffs pos- 
sessed her entire confidence; she adopted their prejudices and feelings 
against the Grecian and Roman innovations, multiplied in Juda by 
Herod. She could not endure these Sadducees who crowned their 
heads with garlands like idolaters, and who daringly violated the old 
established laws of Israel ; thus she became as popular in Jerusalem, 
amongst the Pharisees of the portico, as Herod was detested; for the 
rivalry between the priesthood and philosophy still divided the Asmo- 
neans and the Herodians. 

Among the women most deeply wounded by Mariamne’s ascen- 
dency over the heart of the king, was remarked Salome, Herod's 
sister, an ardent disciple of the Sadducean philosophy. She had 
conceived against Mariamne one of those women’s hatreds so virulent 
in the ancient world, and which, in the opinion of Tacitus, always 
influences the politics of a palace. Intimate confidante of her bro- 
ther’s cares and vexations, Salome irritated his resentments and 
cherished his suspicions ; and whenever he met with any insult, she 
availed herself of the first transports of vexation and disgust to probe 
his wounds, and harrow up his tortured mind by the remembrance of 
former wrongs.* 

One day Salome, seizing her opportunity when Herod was in a 
suspicious mood, accused Mariamne of attempting his life. It should 
be remarked, that a few days before, Herod, overcome by heat, had 
asked the favourite slave of Mariamne to bring him some drink, and 
that Mariamne had herself performed the office. Scarcely had the 
cup touched his lips, when he was covered with a cold sweat, a sudden 
shivering seized his limbs, and without prompt assistance he would 
have expired in the convulsion of fever. 

Salome, profiting by his reduced and exhausted state of body, got 
him to sign an order for the arrest of Mariamne; the slave who had 


* Josephus has invested the story of Mariamne with the most touching interest ; 
the historian lets his feeling of remembrance and gratitude for the family of the 
Asmoneans escape in every sentence, ‘The priests of Israel were devoted to this 
family sprung from the sacerdotal tribe. Every one knows that one of our greatest 
tragic authors has availed himself of this interesting episode in the history of the 
Herodian kings. 
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mixed the beverage was put to the torture, and fully inculpated the 
Pharisees and the Asmonean family. At length, Herod pronounced 
sentence of death. Salome took precautions that the king should not 
again see Mariamne. The queen was hurried to execution, surrounded 
by the palace guards, who yet bewailed her fate. She ceased not for 
one instant to show herself worthy of the illustrious blood of the 
Maccabees. The Pharisees and zealots trembled when they beheld 
this last prop of their cause thus suddenly struck down. During the 
dismal march of the procession, it is said that a horrid and disgusting 
sight was seen. Alexandra, who herself had fostered and excited her 
daughter's dislike and contempt for Herod, thinking to procure oblivion 
of her past conduct by the sheerest baseness, mixed with the parti- 
sans of Salome, and in the midst of the populace, ever too ready to 
witness executions and the shedding of blood, she made herself 
remarkable by the brutality of her expressions, and the exhibition of 
a forced and unnatural demonstration of joy. “ This old hypocrite,” 
says the naive translator of Josephus, “ performed her part vilely, and 
seemed as though she were ready to rush upon her poor child and tear 
out her hair by the roots.” Mariamne cast a look of pity on her 
mother, and disdained to sully her lips either with a murmur ora 
reproach. “ Thus,” continues the translator, “ did this noble woman 
perish, but who, it must be admitted, was too proud, and disdainful, 
and contentious.’* 

This unhappy princess had borne to the king two sons, called, after 
their grandfathers, Aristobulus and Alexander. It was then usual 
for those kings who acknowledged the Roman dominion to send their 
heirs to the Italian capital. 

At a very early period of their lives, Alexander and Aristobulus, in 
conformity with this custom, had left the land of Israel, and had been 
confided by their father to the guardianship of Octavius. They were 
now grown-up youths, and, according to the observation of a Talmud- 
ist, people admired in them the learning of the sages and the firm- 
ness of the rabbins, when they heard, with grief and dismay, of the 
death of Mariamne. Herod went to Rome, and obtained leave to 
take them back to Jerusalem. The people beheld with joy the sons 
of Mariamne, and saluted them with the names of Master and King, 
for in them they saw, as it were, the types of the Asmonean faction, 
proud of their devotion to the temple and the practices of the law. 
These marks of public sympathy soon awakened umbrageous fears in 
the breast of Herod; he imagined that this demonstration of regard, 
this incense of popular applause, offered to aught besides himself, 
covered some hidden design, and that the two princes, supported by 
the Pharisees, and wielding the enthusiasm of the people, might be 
tempted to hazard an attack upon his person and authority. To avoid 
such dangers, Herod at once destroyed the order of succession, and 
thus left the uphoiders of the old Jewish regime without a hope. 

As was usual with the patriarchs and kings of Israel, Herod had 
several wives, nine of whom were now living.t Out of a numerous 


* See the translation of Father Bourgoing, p. 905, 


? For the posterity ot llerod, for his sons and successors, consult the History ot 


the Jews in German, by Dr. Jost, t. iv. p- 34; and compare with Basnage, more 
copious but less learned, History of the Jews ce. 11. ; 
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progeny the king of the Jews chose Antipater, grandson of Archelaus, 
king of Phreis, a foreign race, to succeed him on the throne of David 
and Solomon. 

This selection excited the remonstrances of Alexander and Aristo- 
bulus, whom their father had so long declared to be his legitimate 
successors, and whom the people looked upon as the only remnant of 
the house of the Asmoneans. Herod pretended to appeal to the 
judgment of Casar: he went to Italy, followed by his two sons, and 
not finding the emperor at Rome, repaired to the gardens of Aquilia, 
where, amidst the allurements of pleasure and the delights of friend- 
ship, he found relaxation from the weight of empire. At length, in 
presence of Augustus, the two princes pleaded their cause with such 
power and eloquence as even to move their exasperated parent. ‘The 
aged Herod was seen vainly endeavouring to conceal his trouble and 
emotion. He seemed (says the Jewish historian) as if he wanted 
some apology for his conduct, and extending his arms to his two sons, 
he embraced them with tears. ‘The master of Rome from his tribunal 
approved this touching reconciliation; and ere long the whole family 
of Herod offered up a lamb in the sanctuary of the temple of Jerusa- 
lem, as a symbol of concord and union." 

Judea at this time enjoyed a profound peace, and the king now 
began again to improve and beautify her most important cities. The 
magnificent Herod, as Basnage calls him, scattered his bounties in 
profusion on all around. He built the town of Antipatris in honour 
of his father, and raised a fortified castle on the heights of Jericho, 
which commanded the whole of that lovely country. His largesses, 
moreover, were not limited to his own kingdom; they contributed to 
the reconstruction of the celebrated Temple of Apollo in the Isle of 
Rhodes, the groves of Daphne, and the walls and gates of Antioch. 
As Augustus patronized the rising importance of Nicopolis, which 
recalled the victory of Actium, the king of Judea, as a skilful courtier, 
hastened to proffer his contributions towards the embellishment of the 
sumptuous palaces and vast aqueducts with which Casar had adorned 
his favourite city. The Olympic games, those brilliant pageants of 
Greece, had been for a long time suspended ; Herod restored them, 
greater and more solemn than ever, and his boundless liberalities 
towards the pontiffs, and the altars of the gods of Olympus, gained for 
him the title of « Master of the Grecian Games.” 

This generosity, springing from political motives, exhausted the 
treasury, and drained the resources of the country. Israel then 


* Josephus, Antiq. Jud. lib. xvi. The reference of this affair to Cesar, in @ mat- 
ter of purely paternal authority, and other circumstances in the life of Herod, have 
given rise to a discussion as to what was the precise extent of this prince 8 jurisdic 
tion over Palestine. Father Hardouin, no doubt with a view to the confirmation of 
the prophecy of Jacob of the entire abolition of royalty in Israel, bas maintained 
that this prince exercised but a transitory power, a precarious royalty,—De Num. 
Herod. Scaliger, on the other hand, in his notes on Eusebius, goes into the other 
extreme, and insists that Herod was not even tributary to the Romans.—Scal, Not, 
ad Euseb. p. 163. St. Jerome is of opinion that Judwa was only made tributary 
under Archelaus.—Hieron. in Matt. 17. Basnage, who treats this question at great 
length, must have overlooked the passage in Cicero which speaks of the annual tri- 
butes imposed on Judaa when Pompey submitted it to the empire.—Cic, pro Flaceo., 
chap. xxviii. sect. 68. 
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beheld a strange sight—a king of Jerusalem stripping the tomb of 
David and of Solomon to adorn the altars of the gods of Rome, and 
the gilded and jewelled robes of the princes of Judah publicly sold to 
embellish the fetes of paganism. The rabbins attribute the sad dis- 
sensions which broke out afresh in the family of Herod to these sacri. 
legious profanations. The young Antipater, whom his father had 
designed for the throne of Jerusalem, deprived of his hopes by the 
return of the sons of Mariamne to the holy city, associated himself 
with Salome, and resorted to every species of intrigue and calumny to 
ruin them in the estimation of their father. Spies were set to watch 
their movements, and discover grounds for accusation in all their 
actions. If, in the guileless overflow of friendship, Aristobulus and 
Alexander dwelt on the fate of their unhappy mother, and cursed the 
agents who had wickedly practised on the credulity of a suspicious 
husband, immediately slaves, vile slanderers, would hurry to the sove- 
reign, and retail their unguarded words, their heart-confidings, which 
should be as thoughts, according to the beautiful expression of 
Tacitus. 

According to the avocation of hired spies, their sentiments and 
speeches were magnified and distorted to the wretched prince, until 
he saw in his sons conpirators against his power. At this dismal 
juncture the young wife of Aristobulus, worthy daughter of Salome, 
outraging the dictates of nature, approached Herod to reveal to him 
the confidences of her husband. “ He had declared that he hated 
his father ; that the hour was come to abandon the cause of a decrepit 
old king, who idly thought to conceal the inroads of age upon his 
features by the use of paint and cosmetics ; that the officers of the 
palace had already fixed their hopes on the sons of Mariamne, the 
last of the Asmoneans, so full of youth and energy; and that nothing 
now was wanting but to strike the blow, and rid the world of a 
monarch who lived only for evil.” 

Upon these disclosures slavés were put to the torture, and their 
confessions, extorted by suffering, went wholly to confirm the story of 
the daughter of Salome. Alexander and Aristobulus were thrown 
into prison. In the first impulse of fear and dismay they had the 
imprudence to write to the cruel Salome. “ Have pity on our distress : 
dost thou not know that thou art equally endangered with ourselves ? 
Thy criminal intrigues with Sylleus, to whom thou hast entrusted the 
secrets of thy brother, have all come to light—beware !” 

Salome forthwith showed this letter to Herod, and from that mo- 
ment their doom was sealed. 

But before proceeding further in so important a measure, the king 
of Judwa judged it expedient to obtain the sanction of Caesar. Ac- 
cordingly deputies were sent to Rome to lay before the tribunal of 
Augustus, for the second time, the apprehensions of a miserable 
parent. The master of the world condescended to assure Herod, in 
his own handwriting, that he had entire confidence in a father’s 
sense of justice and feelings of affection ; and that, therefore, leaving 
the matter in his hands, “he advised him to investigate all the cir- 
cumstances diligently and minutely; that in case they had been 
guilty of any profane and insolent crimes against him, it would behove 
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him to punish them as parricides, for which he gave him power ac- 
cordingly ; but if they had only contrived to effect their escape, he 
would have him give them an admonition, and not proceed to ex- 
tremity with them. He also advised him to get an assembly together 
at Berytus, where the Roman magistrates and chief dignitaries 
might come to some agreement as to the sentence which should 
finally be awarded to the princes.” 

The advice of Caesar was as good as an order to the king of 
Judea: a numerous assembly was immediately convened to assemble 
at Berytus, whither he proceeded to impeach his sons in person. 
Amongst other things which he said, he quoted a law of Israel, which 
enjoined “ that if parents laid their hands on the head of him that 
was accused, the standers-by were obliged to cast stones upon him, 
and thereby to slay him; yet he preferred waiting for their deter- 
mination to inflicting so dreadful a retribution.” His speech alto- 
gether made a most unfavourable impression ; and it was remarked by 
those accustomed to the judicial proceedings of the Romans, that the 
accused had not been called upon for their defence ; however, the 
assembly proceeded to the vote. Saturninus, a person that had been 
consul, delivered his opinion first ; he condemned Herod's sons, but 
did not think they should be put to death; he suggested that other 
means of correction were available besides that of capital punish- 
ment, and thought that a parental admonition properly conveyed 
would be quite sufficient. ‘The governor of Syria was entirely op- 
posed to such a lenient course, and his influential judgment carried 
nearly all the votes. Aristobulus and Alexander were condemned to 
death. A few days afterwards they were conducted to Sebaste, where 
two lictors performed the fatal office.* 

So many cruelties, joined to those harassing fears which invariably 
accompany the exercise of despotic power, filled the latter years of 
Herod with grief and bitterness. The older he grew the more his 
apprehensions increased, until at length he blindly struck down both 
friend and foe. Feeling himself hated, his dark suspicions gathered 
from an inward conviction of the justice of men’s execration, until 
mistrust became the habitual medium of his thoughts. 

It was thus that upon a mere pretext he put to death Pheroras his 
brother, and that Antipater, the accomplice of Salome, who by his 
acceptable denunciations had so long disputed with her the enjoy- 
ment of his confidence and friendship. ‘The Bible presents us with a 
deplorable record of the horrible cruelty of the Jewish monarch. 
About the birth of Jesus Christ a general idea prevailed amongst the 
people that the Messiah, the illustrious descendant of the stock of 
David, was about to appear, to establish his kingdom in Israel. This 
rumour reached the palace of Herod, and then, according to Holy 
Writ, he conceived and executed the idea of a general massacre of 
all the infants under two years of age. The holy babe was carried by 


* We have only Josephus for these details of internal government ; he lived in 
an age yet full of the recollections of these events, and the bigh station he occupied 
in his ‘country gave him ample means of acquiring every information as to what 
had passed in the family of the Herods.—Jewish Ant. book xvi. 
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his parents into Egypt, and the account of this miraculous flight has 
been preserved in the pages of the evangelist. . 

The agonies of disease wore down the aged king ; his body became 
one ulcerated mass ; the Pharisees often thanked the God of Israel 
that he had at length laid the hand of retributive vengeance upon the 
guilty monarch. A report of his death was prematurely bruited, and 
the people burst forth into all the extravagance of joy. 

The statues which crowned the palace, and adorned the amphi- 
theatres, were pulled down and dragged through the dirt, and even 


the arrest of some of the culprits could not stop this effusion of 


public sentiment. Then, knowing to the full how much he was de- 
tested, Herod imagined the most extraordinary project which it ever 
entered into the heart of man to conceive, at the point of death—he 
gave orders that all the Jews of noble birth should forthwith be 
assembled in the hippodrome, to be massacred the moment he had 
ceased to live; thus, he said, Israel would indeed be filled with 
mourning and Jamentation at his decease, and remember with agony 
the anniversary of the fatal day. Salome, on whom Herod depended 
for the fulfilment of this atrocious decree, was arrested by the cry of 
humanity, and perhaps more especially by a dread of the vengeance 
of Augustus. Some days afterwards Herod expired in the most ex- 
cruciating torments; and a review of his life has suggested to an 
historian the just, but somewhat inelegant expression, that this prince 
obtained power like a fox, used it like a tiger, and died like a mad 
dog.* 

Archelaus, one of the sons of Herod, was saluted king by the court 
and the army. They invested him with the diadem and the purple ; 
but the children of the Jewish monarch had been brought up with too 
well-grounded ideas of the absolute deference due to the will of 
Augustus, and Archelaus dared not assume the reins of government 
without obtaining the imperial consent. He repaired in person to 
Augustus, and pleaded the testament of his father, and his devotion 
to the Roman institutions, as his titles to the kingdom of Jerusalem. 
A deputation of Jews from Palestine had preceded him to the capital of 
the Caesars, and had already solicited as a boon from Augustus the 
annexation of Judawa to the empire. ‘ Caesar,” said the deputies, 
“had, no doubt, given them a king born amongst them as a proof of 
his affection for the Jewish people, but that people had bitterly ex- 
perienced the effects of such a government. Herod had filled up 
the cup of iniquity, and Archelaus had already commenced his reign 
by the massacre of three thousand citizens guilty of no other crime 
than that of a profound attachment to the religion and customs of 
their ancestors.” They then prayed that Archelaus might be de- 
throned, and that Judwa, converted into a Roman province, might from 
that day be annexed to the government of Syria. 


‘ 
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t I find this expression in the compendium of Schudt, Historia Judaica. This 
“an is Very rare, it is tui! of thin $+, ana ] venture to say that it contains in less 
than one volume more facts than the great work of Basnage. The plan of Schudt 


1s bad ; ‘but the antiquities of the Jews are investigated in it with en uncommon 
patience, and atruly ealightened spirit of criticism 
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Augustus refused to entertain their complaints As they founded 
their accusations on the acts of devotion exhibited by Archelaus and 
Herod towards the republic, the prince judged it impolitie to grant 
their request. However, in deciding on the future administration of 
Palestine, he determined not to continue the absolute monarchy, but 
distributed that country into three Esthnarchies, which he conferred 
upon the three youngest sons of Herod.  Archelaus got Juda, 
Idumaa, Samaria, and Sebaste, Keppon, and Jerusalem ; Antipater got 
Galilee; and Philip, Bethany, Trachonita, and Armanita. Salome, 
Herod's sister, was not overlooked; considering that she had been 
her brother's companion, Augustus was unwilling to leave her ina 
private station, and gave her the sovereignty of various cities, and a 
palace in Ascalon. In this political division, the towns of Gedara, 
Gaza, and Joppa, were the only ones which were separated from the 
former territory of the Jews, and they were definitely transferred to the 
government of Syria.* = Archelaus was no sooner in possession of his 
ethnarchy than he broke out into acts of the most savage tyranny. 

It seemed then as if everything conspired to consummate the ruin 
of Israel, and as if Israel herself ran blindly upon her fate. The 
historian Josephus, who cannot be accused of any violent dislike to 
the family of the Herods, gives a frightful description of the political 
administration of Archelaus. At last his subjects, wearied out by his 
excesses, renewed their complaints once more to Augustus, who, after 
having patiently heard his defence, banished him to Vienne in Gaul, 
and converted his ethnarchy into a Roman province. 

Thus finished the political government of the Jews in Palestine. 
From this time forward, under Roman magistrates, it was counted 
amongst the other provinces, and ruled, with some few exceptions, 
upon the general plan of administration adopted throughout the 
empire-+ So long as Judwa subsisted under the authority of the 
Asmonean or Herodian kings, its territory had at least preserved some 
of the prerogatives of an independent kingdom; but when Palestine 
received her governors and proconsuls, the Jews, or their magistrates, 
lost every vestige of political dominion. In fact, it is clear that 
during the reign of Herod, and of the race which preceded him on 
the throne of Judah, the new kings of Isracl, though greatly under 
the superintendence of the emperors, still enjoyed a very extended 
power ; the people only perceived the influence of Rome in the dis- 
tance, or in those general political relations which were beyond their 
care or comprehension. ‘The Jewish monarch made laws, distributed 


and following, and compare with Basnage, chap. ii, book i. § xvi. Xe. These two 
learned men are at variance upon this point. 

* There has been published a very curious dissertation on the various forms of 
the Jewish administration in the latter days of its existence, by professor J. Fred, 
Fischer; it contains extremely interesting views on the relation between the 
Romans and Jews, and isentitled, “ Diss. de Statu et Jurisdictione Judworum 
secundum leges Romanas.—Argent. 1673, in 4to. 

+ Though Palestine was made a province, some particular districts were detached 
from it under the name of ethnarchies, sometimes indeed under that of kingdoms, 
and were confided, according to the caprice of the (‘'wsars, to prune “os of the Herodian 
family, or to the supposed descendants of the Asmoneans : such was Agrippa, ot 
whom we shall have to speak presently. 
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justice, levied imposts, declared peace and war—an authority of no 
mean value, considering the position of Palestine, and the wayward- 
ness and insubordination of its inhabitants. But once fairly reduced 
to a province, and administered by a governor, all their rights were 
concentrated into the hands of magistrates appointed by the senate 
and the Cesars ; the Jews retained nothing more than their purely 
domestic institutions, their tribunals and their sanhedrims, pretty 
much in the same manner as Sicily and the municipal towns of Italy 
enjoyed their laws and their customs under the supreme authority of 
a magistrate of the republic. Juda then is about to be absorbed 
into the Roman empire. Let us leave for a short time its particular 
history to take a glance at the Israelites spread over its vast 
surface. 


CHAPTER II. 


Situation of the Jews dispersed through the Roman empire, to the reign of 
Claudius. 


B.c. 8—a. D. 41.—Nearly a century before the union of Palestine 
to the Roman empire, the Jews had been scattered over its entire 
surface. We have seen that when the successors of the Maccabees 
invoked the aid of its legions against the kings of Assyria, the children 
of Israel, from the necessary relations which ensued between Jeru- 
salem and Rome, often visited the banks of the Tiber to solicit the 
favour of the senate in the name of the Asmonean princes. During 
Pompey’s operations in Palestine also, a great number of Jews reduced 
to slavery were carried to the Italian markets; and again at a later 
period, in the reign of Herod, Rome became the refuge of those 
Israelites whom their country’s distractions had forced to abandon the 
banks of Jordan, and the walls of Sion. During the mild administra- 
tion of Augustus, there were computed to be more than twenty 
thousand Jews resident in the quarter appropriated to them beyond 
the Tiber. Strabo relates that in his day there was scarcely a town 
in Italy without Jewish merchants and freedmen. 

Such was the probable commencement of the settlement of the Jews 
at Rome and in Italy. The traditions of the Rabbins give it a much 
greater, and even a fabulous, antiquity: they date the dispersion of the 
Israelites “to the cruel kingdom of Edom,* for so they designate the 
empire of the Cwsars, from the times of Jacob and the pastoral 
kings. Zepho, grandson of Esau, came from Carthage to make war in 
Latium, and founded the “marvellous city” on the banks of the 
Tiber. Mixing in this manner the poetical legends of Virgil with 
scriptural reminiscences, the Rabbins celebrate the combats of Zepho 
and of Turnus, and the beauty of Lavinia, the noble prize of the con- 


* For the opinions of the Rabbins with regard to the Roman empire and the 


a of Edom, read the Gemara, tit. Saned. c. i. ¢ 34, p. 375, and compare it 
a the learned Abravanel in Esaiam, c. 35, who can no more divest himself of 
the prejudices of his nation than Aben Ezra in Genes. 27, 40, Joseph Albo gravely 
maintains that the Roman empire is called Edom. because it was an Idumean prince 
who carried Christianity to Rome. . 
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queror. Zepho delivered Italy from the monsters which ravaged it, 
and introduced the arts of civilization amongst its barbarous hordes. 
Romulus went to war with David, and at length made an alliance 
with his successors. Numerous colonies of Israelites located on the 
banks of the Tiber; and the tradition adds, moreover, that Abder, 
and his son Zur, officers belonging to the brilliant court of Solomon, 
fled thither from the vengeance of their master. 

This fabulous antiquity of the Hebrews in Italy has even been at- 
tempted to be corroborated by false monuments. In the twelfth and 
fifteenth centuries, two inscriptions were discovered under some ruins 
at Palermo; one was to this effect—“ Whilst Isaac reigned over 
Idumea, and Esau over the valley of Damascus, a numerous colony of 
Jews, accompanied by Syrians and Phaenicians, came and settled on 
this triangular island, and founded, on a most agreeable site, the city of 
Palermo.” The other contained this pious memorial of the children of 
Israel—* There is no other God than the all-powerful God. Jehovah 
is the Holy One, who giveth victory. Sappho, son of Eleiaphar, son 
of Esau, and of the race of Abraham, commands this tower in the 
name of the princes of the land.”* Whatever judgment may be 
given respecting these historical monuments, it is at all events certain 
that before the reign of the Czsars, the Jews were quite numerous 
enough to fix the attention of the government and of the people. 

Cicero, pleading for the younger Flaccus at the tribune, remarks 
with astonishment on the singular spirit which animated the Jewish 
body. ‘Every year vast sums were collected by them, and sent from 
Italy to Jerusalem for the service of the temple.” The Roman 
orator applauds the firmness of Flaccus in having prohibited the Jews 
in Asia from thus contributing by their presents towards the glory 
and splendour of the temple of Jerusalem. ‘ Every people have 
their mode of worship, as we have that of our gods; but the religion 
of the Jews is so incompatible with the greatness of this empire, the 
glory of our name, and the institutions of our ancestors, that it fills 
us with horror.”+ 

This general feeling of hatred and contempt which the nations of 
antiquity entertained towards the Jews, arose from the false or 
exaggerated notions which they had formed respecting their history 
and manners. Whilst almost every variety of superstition was sanc- 
tioned, and even favoured by the indifference of polytheism, the wor- 
ship of Jehovah was looked upon as a “ sordid credulity,” worthy of 
scorn and of public detestation.{ Tacitus having occasion to describe 
the fall of Jerusalem, and the destruction of the temple, deigns to 
throw a glance upon the antiquities of that city, about to sink into 


* One of these stones was discovered under William II., or the Good, at the 
end of the twelfth century ; the other in 1470. Fazellus has copied them entire 
into his work de Rebus Sicul. dec. i. lib. viii. de Panormo. These stones might 
have been the work of the Saracens of Sicily. 

t+ Cicero pro Flacco, § 28. 

¢ Schudt has devoted an entire chapter of bis excellent history of the Jews to 
refute the calumnies which Pagan antiquity levelled at the Israelites. I have fre- 
quently followed his narration and his references to their original sources, and have 
found them invariably to be exact. 
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oblivion : his bold and vigorous pen makes a rapid sketch of the origin 
of the Jews, and of the revolutions of their empire.* 

Besides these accounts, so well calculated to excite the ridicule of 
the philosopher, and the hatred of the multitude against the Jews in 
the capital of the Roman world, common report levelled against them 
certain vindictive accusations, which their traditions and peculiar 
customs seemed to justify. The poets, who express so well the sen- 
timents of their contemporaries, particularly pointed their satire at the 
practice of circumcision, the adoration of the ass and the swine, and 
denounced the virulence displayed by the Jews towards other nations, 
as well as that unblushing perjury in their intercourse with strangers, 
which formed, they said, a part of their national character. 

According to Diodorus Siculus, the Jews borrowed the rite of cir- 
cumcision from the Syrians and Arabs.t Perseus, in his satires, so 
full of obscure metaphors, gives us a philosopher who, after a com- 
templation of every species of foreign superstition, can find nothing 
so contemptible as circumcision, And Martial sarcastically laughs at 
a circumcised gladiator, who, accidentally dropping his robe in the 
arena, exposes the mark of his shameful extraction. “ Nobility is 
impossible with them,”’ say Petronius, * if the priest has had a trem- 
bling hand, and if the iron has spared them.” | 

In the tradition which Tacitus mentions, altars were declared to 
have been erected to the ass, in commemoration of the services he 
rendered to the Israclites on their leaving Egypt. In the midst of 
the deserted sanctuary of Jerusalem, while the eye in vain looked tor 
the images of the gods of Olympus, an ass’s head, they say, was dis- 
covered enchased with gold, 

* ‘They have also,” says Juvenal, “ an old tenderness for the swine, 
and they will not admit of any difference between its flesh and that of 


* Soe lacitus, hb. w. 
t See the ardent refutation of Vitrius, Egyptiatic, ec. vi, p. 225. 


; Perseus never calls the Jows anything but ** curtos,” or °° recutitos,” 


* Labia moves tacitus recutitaque sabbatha palles.” 


Martial adds, lib, vin. epigram SO, 


** Nee recutitorum fugis inguina Judworum,” 
In another epigram he says, 


*Judwum nulla sub cute pondus habet,” 
Lab. vini, epygram 3. 
It isin the eighty-second epigram of the same book that the passage quoted i 
the text appears, 
* Dum ludit mestid, populo spectante, palwstra, 
Delapsa est misero fibula ; verpus erat,” 
Verpus is taken, in the poets, for Jew and circumcised, 
Petronius is even more curious, 
* Ni tamen te ferro succiderit inguinis oram, 
Et nisi nudatam solverit arte caput,” 
* Una est nobilitas argumentum@gue caloris, 
Ingenui, timidas non habuisse manus.” 
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man.”* Macrobius relates, that Augustus, on hearing of the domes- 
tic troubles of the palace of Ilerod, and the frightful punishment he 
had awarded to his two sons, exclaimed that he would sooner be the 
swine of the old king of the Jews than his child. 

Nevertheless, whatever contempt such a religion and such theologi- 
cal doctrines might have excited in the minds of men accustomed to 
the light and careless tenets of paganism, we may rest assured that in 
a city so corrupted as Rome, where the Pantheon opened its doors to 
all the gods of the universe, the Jews might have passed unnoticed 
along with the followers of other Egyptian superstitions, the adepts of 
Mithra, the priests of Cybele, and the partisans and adherents of 
various other systems; and if the Jews submitted to circumcision, 
the priests of Cybele condemned themselves to a mutilation infinitely 
more painful. But that which distinguished the Jews amidst all these 
common superstitions, that which exposed them to universal hatred, 
was their dogged obstinacy, and, perhaps it may be added, the social 
condition into which they had been involuntarily thrown. 

The religious systems successively introduced into pagan Rome 
were nothing more than a continual extension given to polytheism. 
The priests of Egypt, the initiated of the mysteries of the good god- 
dess, never sought to disturb the economy of the ancient mythology. 
In soliciting the honour of the Pantheon, the new divinities rather 
courted an alliance than contemplated an ascendency. But the reli- 
gion of the Jews could not stoop to such mild concessions. Jehovah 
was the one Eternal God, and of all crimes idolatry was looked upon 
us the most heinous. Thus, alone amongst all the nations of the uni- 
verse, the Jews refused to enter into that vast harmony which em- 
braced all the religious sentiments of the civilized world. 

This conviction existing in men’s minds had exaggerated the notion 
that the religion and manners of the Israelites were incompatible with 
the ties and usages of society, Strict observers of their laws, the 
Jews never assisted at those public spectacles which the light-hearted 
devotion of paganism had so multiplied; and while crowds of specta- 
tors, crowned with garlands and perfumed with incense, abandoned 
themselves to the enjoyment of gratifications which they regarded as 
a part of their religious worship, as the link of a common fraternity, 
the Jews, with downcast looks and averted eye, withdrew far off, and 
seemed to mock the general felicity. The people, always hasty in 
their judgments, not understanding the motive of this strange beha- 
viour, accused the Jews of hating the empire and its gods; and if 
Rome was threatened with any calamity, if an overflowing of the 
Tiber, a plague, a famine, or a disastrous war afflicted Italy, the mul- 
titude cast a suspicious eye on these sectarians, who refused to sub- 
scribe to the religion and the manners of mankind, and to burn incense 
on the country’s altars. 

Though thus exposed to public scorn, the Jews were at no pains to 


. . ‘ . at 

* “ Et vetus indulget senibus clementia porcis. 
Satire vi. ver. 160, 

* Nee dictare putant humana carne sutllam, 


Qua pater abstinuit.” 
Satire xiv. ver, U8. 
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remove the bad impressions which their rites, their worship, and their 
manners had inspired. In their books, in their secret assemblies, they 
continued to call the great empire which afforded them protection, the 
« cruel kingdom of Edom ;” the capital of the Caesars was compared 
to ancient Babylon, and the people and the emperors to Idumeans— 
to the inhabitants of Sodom and Gomorrha. Moreover, both from 
choice and from necessity, they engaged in a number of vile callings, 
and their squalid avarice became a subject of ribaldry for the poets. 
Martial, describing the incessant din which stunned the citizens of 
Rome, mentions the clanging of the hammer on the sonorous brass, 
the shouts of the priests of Bellona, the cries of the match-sellers, and 
the voice of the Jew taught by his mother to beg unceasingly.* 
“ Look at the quaking Jewess,” says Juvenal, “ interpreter of the 
laws of Solyma, and grand priestess, taking up her position at the 
foot of a tree ; she mutters her lying predictions into the ear of the 
Roman matron; for the smallest possible piece of money the Jews 
sell you good fortunes.” 

The desire of keeping aloof from the boisterous fétes of the city, 
combined with their wretchedness, had made them select as their 
place of residence those suburbs stretching away far on the other side 
of the Tiber, which Ancus Martius first raised, and which afterwards 
became celebrated in the calendars of the Church as the scene of the 
_ martyrdom of the early Christians.¢ There they lived, amongst the 
watermen of the Tiber, whose monotonous songs are celebrated by 
Horace, the merchants of Egypt, and those “ caupones ” who so often 
provoked the anger of the poet, and whom the Roman laws subjected 
to a strict police. Some Jews also lived on that island in the Tiber 
which tradition relates to have been formed by the sheafs of corn 
thrown into the river by the Romans on the expulsion of Tarquin ; 
others resided in the country round about. 

If the vulgar herd of Solyma was despised at Rome, there were 
nevertheless some amongst the Jews who succeeded in gaining admit- 
tance into the palace of the Casars, and served as protectors to their 
nation. We have observed that Pompey sent a great number of Jews 
to Italy, where, reduced to slavery, they ministered to the caprice and 
luxury of the patricians. A master’s kindness during his life, ostenta- 
tion at the hour of death, perhaps the desire of profiting by some 
opulent succession, t had increased the number of manumissions. A 
great many Jews, thus restored to liberty, lived in Rome, where past 
recollections and old habits opened to them the doors of the senators. 
When the patron went to the circus or the theatre, the Jewish freed- 
men took their rank amongst the crowd of followers, all clothed in 
white, who accompanied him. In those moments of condescension 
and domestic confidence, so common in the palaces of Rome, the 
freedman always had great weight with the wealthy prince or senator. 
If he understood how to drive a chariot at full speed with dexterity, 


° Martial, lib. xii. epig. 57. 
t See Aringhius, Rom, Subt. lib, 11, chap. xxi.and xxii. The Jews still possess 


their habitations near the bridge of Fabricius. Basnage has some learned and curi- 
ous researches on this subject, Hist. des Juifs, lib. vi. 


ore ; chap. 6, 
; The succession of the freedman belopged, in a ce 


rtain degree, to his patron. 
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and to handle the reins with address; if he had distanced his oppo- 
nent, and left him rolling in the dust beneath his broken axle-trees ; 
if in the middle of the circus he had prostrated the lion of Africa, or 
sent his iron-bound arm ringing upon the breast of a gladiator ; if 
even, occupying his leisure hours with less warlike pursuits, he cul- 
tivated the muses, music, and the arts, or exhibited himself a clever 
performer on the stage before an applauding audience, he was sure 
to gain the friendship of his patron. Sometimes also, wielding the 
authority of their former master, the freedmen were entrusted to 
superintend and to improve the ancestral property; either by regu- 
lating the interior economy of the palace, directing the management 
of the territorial domains in Sicily and Africa, embellishing the deli- 
cious gardens of Rome and of the Tiber ; or perhaps by embarking in 
some commercial speculation, in which the patrician could not with 
propriety appear, but of which he liked to touch the profits. More 
tender sentiments even have been known to consecrate the intimacy be- 
tween the freedman and his patron, and history preserves the memory 
of Automedon, who long exercised an ascendency over the heart of 
the prince and the empire of the Casars. 

The Jewish freedman participated in this power and consideration. 
It is to one of these children of Solyma, entranchised by his master, 
that Horace condescends to address himself in terms of the warmest 
friendship.* 

The corruption of manners, and men’s superstitions, ameliorated, in 
one way, the condition of the Jews at Rome. If, in the public na- 
tional fétes, a cry of indignation was raised against them as being the 
only persons who absented themselves on those occasions, the enthu- 
siasm of the moment once subsided, a craving for the gratification of 
secret and individual superstitions again prevailed. A general belief 
was prevalent in Rome that the abstruse science of astrology had 
revealed to the Chaldawans, the Egyptians, and, indeed, all Eastern 
nations, a knowledge of future events. ‘The Roman matron, impatient 
in her amours, often went in the stillness of night to buy charms to 
subjugate her fickle lover. The ambitious senator sought a sanction 
for his hopes in the calculations of the mathematician and astrologer, 
and the weak prince supplicated a peaceful enjoyment of his life 
and power. This dark and mysterious influence was sufticiently 
great, in a corrupt capital, to procure the Jews new auxiliaries in 
the defence of their religion and private interests. On the other 


* The poet alludes to one of A°sop’s fables, 


** Urbis amatorem fuscum salvere jubemus 

Ruris amatores. Hac in re scilicet una 

Multum dissimiles, ad cetera pene gemelli, 

Fraterni animi, quidquid negat alter, et alter ; 

Annuimus pariter: vetuli notique columbi, 

Tu nidum servas; ego laudo suris amewni rivos,” 
Horace, Ep, x. lib. 1. 


t An acquaintance with the poets of ancient Rome, and particularly of Horace 
and Juvenal, affords a pretty accurate estimate of the manners and superstitious 
customs of the Romans. Many times the Chaldwans and astrologers were expelled 
from Rome by imperial edicts; but they were almost always recalled immediately, 
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hand, the frequent presence in Rome of the kings of Judea, and the 
facility of approaching Cesar, which their crown conferred, contri- 
buted likewise to procure for the Jews a season of rest and quiet, 
To all these motives must be added the most powerful of all, the 
regular payment of a considerable tax to the treasury of the re- 
public. 

When the Jews were subdued by Pompey, Rome exacted from 
that conquered nation an annual tribute, the same which she im. 
posed upon every people who sought her alliance, or demanded her 
support. Cicero thinks Jerusalem should give thanks to h aven that 
she escaped the fate of Carthage, and that the ‘moderation of the 
victorious legions was satisfied with merely levying a tribute. The 
Gospel shows us Jesus Christ paying the penny to Cesar, and an- 
swering, by this wise condescension, the captious questions of the 
Pharisees, who a@cused him of having no respect for the princes 
of this world. This tribute consisted of a land-rent and a poll-tax. 
Whether the Jew dwelt at Jerusalem, or in Egypt, or came into 
Italy, and lived at Rome, he was subjected to the tax of a penny, 
equally levied on the rich and the poor. In the capital of the Roman 
world, indeed, other imposts oppressed the Israelite ; if he cultivated 
any art, or pursued a lucrative profession, or if he begged permission 
to dwell in a suburb of Rome, he was liable to the payment of a par- 
ticular duty, without taking into consideration the private presents 
sent almost daily to the prince, or to those of his freedmen who had 
most influence at court.” 

Under these circumstances, the public aversion and the passions of 
the multitude were not always powerful enough to contend with the 
constant and interested protection of the emperors. ‘The yet regular 
forms of the Roman administration almost everywhere guaranteed the 
Jews against those outbreaks which at a later period harassed the 
Christians. Some enjoyed at Rome the glorious title of citizen. St. 
Paul, dragged before the judgment seat, claims this privilege, and 
Cesar, according to Josephus, had conceded it to Antipater. An 
absolute liberty of conscience was granted to all, and a synagogue 
was built in the quarter where they resided.t Such was the indul- 
gence of Augustus in this respect, that if a public distribution fell 
on a Jewish sabbath, the share of the Israelites was reserved for 
another day in the week, so that the munificence of the Roman 


80 great was the craving after those secret superstitions to which I have alluded, 
and which extended from the prince down to the “ devotees of the good goddess,” ac- 
cording to the expression of Juvenal. 

Cicero pro Flacco, Josephus says that Herod himself paid a tribute, which 
was yearly conveyed to Sidon,—Antig. lib, ili. chap. xvii. p. 486. Compare, on 
the Jewish tribute, Appian de Bell. Civil. p. 151, and in Syriac. ‘The capitation, 
he says, was insupportable to the Jews. Tacitus, lib, ii., adds, that the Jews 
prayed fora diminution of the tribute in the reign of Tiberius.—See Fischer, Dis- 
sert., de Censu Judaic,, which bas some curious facts. 

t On the right of citizenship of the Jews at Rome, and on their privileges, con- 
sult Spanheim, Orb. Rom, p. 142. Basnage is more minute, but he is partial to the 
lews, and his testimony, often dictated by what I would call his historical passions, 
must be received with caution.— Hist. des Juifs, lib, vi, chap. v. 
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government might be extended to them without hurting their reli- 
gious feelings. / 

During the reign of Tiberius, four thousand Jews were transported 
to the island of Sardinia. If we may credit the testimony of Sueto- 
nius, the tyrant had said, that if the Jews perished from the effects 
of the climate, or by the sword of the brigands who infested the isle, 
their loss would not be felt at Rome; but if, on the other hand, they 
succeeded in subduing its fierce inhabitants, the territory would be 
freed, and the Roman power acknowledged throughout its entire 
extent. Tacitus has attributed, as the cause of this expulsion of the 
Jewish people, a resolution taken by Tiberius to deliver Rome from 
the presence of any new opinion or belief which threatened to raise 
itself up on the ruins of the ancient institutions.* In the restless- 
ness of his jealous tyranny, the Caesar had ordered a strict examina- 
tion to be made into the rites of Egypt and Chaldwa; and dreading 
lest the suggestions of ambition or despair might direct against him- 
self the magical combinations of astrology, he exiled tar from Rome 
and the shores of Capraa the sectarians of all the religions of 
Asia. 

When that monster fell, the persecution ceased. The Israelites 
soon returned to the banks of the Tiber, and resumed their former 
political existence. 

* Compare, upon this exile of the Jewish nation, the two testimonies | have 
already quoted, Tac. lib. vi. of his Annals; Suetonius in Tiber. 


THE CHILD’S FIRST TRIAL. 
BY MRS. ABDY. 


Cutty, whose footsteps lately strayed 
Lightly through the primrose glade, 
Singing, in thy careless glee, 

Songs of frolic gaiety, 

While the soft aud breezy au 
Sported with thy ringlets fair ;— 
Pale and altered art thou now, 
Care is on thy lip and brow ; 
Noiselessly thy timid tread 

Hovers near thy mother’s bed, 

And thy accents, low and soft, | 
Breathe to her fond questions oft, 
While thy meek and downcast eye 
Glistens at her faint reply. 

Little doth thy fancy rove 

On the shady wood or grove ; 
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Little joy to thee could yield 
Flowery vale, or verdant field ; 

By Affection’s secret spell, 

Thou art told, alas! too well, 
That a sorrow sad and dread 
Hangs upon thy infant head. 
Soon must she who gave thee birth, 
Pass away from things of earth, 
Thou her suffering may’st allay, 
But the blow thou canst not stay ; 
Thou must lose her tender cares, 
Gentle smiles, and fervent prayers ; 
Thou must feel the dire distress 
Destined for the motherless. 


Night advances—now thy head 

Meekly rests upon thy bed, 

But thine eyelids do not close 

In their wonted calm — 

When an instant gave thee sleep, 3 
Dreamless, undisturbed, and deep. if 
Long and artless is thy prayer, 
Thou art asking God to spare 
Her on whom thy hopes depend, 
Mother, counsellor, and friend ; 
Sad and watchful is thy night, 
Troubled are thy slumbers light, 
And thy quick and active sense 
Kindles to intelligence, 

By the gentle influence stirr’d 

Of thy mother’s slightest word, 
While thy ever-ready zeal 
Answers to her low appeal. 

by her side she sees thee stand, 
With the potion in thy hand, 

Of a lulling power possest, 
Soothingly to give her rest ; 
Thine, the waning lamp to trim, 
Gleaming through the chamber dim - 
Thine, to bend thy earnest look 
Trustfully on God’s own book— 
Thine, to feel thy spirit cling 

To the hope that morn may bring 
Solace for thy mother’s pain— 
Then to seek thy couch again, 
Restless through the fond excess 
Of thy true devotedness, 
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Early art thou taught to prove 
Woman's tasks of patient love. 

We, who have, through Varying years, 
Journeyed through this vale of tears, 
All that thou hast borne, can well 

By our sad experience tell ; 

We can also tell the care 

Chat thou yet must learn to bear, 
When hope’s faint sustaining ray 

Dies in desolate decay, 
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The Child's First Trial. 


And, to quench the lingering spark, 
Comes the knowledge, sad and dark, 
That thy cares are vain to save 

Her thou lovest from the grave. 

We these dreary scenes have viewed 
In our ripened womanhood ; 

But enjoyment fay and free 

Seems the lot of infancy: 

All unfit for childhood’s bloom 

Is the close and darkened room, 
Voice subdued, and tearful eye ; 
And I cannot choose but sigh, 
Thus to see thy dawning spring 
Shadowed o’er with suffering. 


Yet for thee I will not weep ; 
Thou, by thy endurance deep, 
Well for after-life art trained— 
Thou hast lasting knowledge gained 
By the bitterness intense 

Of thy young experience. 

Thou shalt be more firm and wise, 
For thy early tears and sighs, 
Better fitted to oppose 

Patience to Life’s coming woes, 
And its troubles to abide 

With a spirit calm and tried. 
Often shall the tender thought 

To thy pensive mind be brought 
Of thy mother, kind and dear ; 
Yet the soft and starting tear 
Faith shall tell thee to repress, 
Since she lives in blessedness. 

She was doomed from earth to go 
By a progress sad and slow, 

Yet she was allowed to share 
Fond and unremitting care ; 

She was strengthened to endure 
Sufferings that no skill could cure, 
Breathing gratitude to Heaven, 
For the solace he had given ; 

And in patience, day by day, 

She prepared to pass away,— 
Humbly bending to the yoke, 
Calmly waiting for the stroke, 
While she felt her pains beguiled 
By her meek and loving child. 











THE QUEBRADA OF SAN JUAN DE DIOS. 


I. 
Easter Sunday in Valparayso. 


Tue night was very dark in the city of Valparayso, over whose un- 
lighted streets and the waters of whose shore the moon had not yet 
risen. The serenos* were blowing their whistles, and trying to 
excel each other in the sharp and shrill tones with which they shouted 
Viva Chile! Las once haw dado sereno, (It is eleven o’clock, and 
the sky is clear.) All the churches of Valparayso were full, and 
clouds of incense floated over the pious as they repeated their 
orisons. But all the faithful were not on their knees before the saints 
and altars ; and while the votaries were intent upon the elevation of 
the host, a young couple disengaged themselves from the crowd, and 
left the cathedral together. 

Don Jose and Donna Venencia rapidly ascended the Cordillera on 
the edge of the sombre and broad Quebrada of San Juan de Dios. 
But as they proceeded they trembled, and turned round suddenly as 
they both fancied they heard the sound of footsteps behind them. 
With eager eyes they endeavoured to penetrate the depths of the 
Quebrada, over which they thought they perceived a shadow move. 
But all was motionless and silent, and they again applied themselves 
to climb the mountain, in which effort the lady was carefully and ten- 
derly aided by her lover's arm. While passing the wretched hovels 
on the road in which they saw lights, they did not exchange a syllable ; 
but as soon as they reached the summit of Bella Vistat they stopped, 
and a long-drawn sigh escaped from their breasts panting with fatigue 
and agitation. The young man spread his mantle on the ground, and 
both seated themselves upon it close to the precipice. 

For some time the silence was unbroken, while with gushing hearts 
and clasped hands they gazed upon the tranquil roadstead below, 
An expression of melancholy clouded their features, as they turned 
to look at each other, and the lover sought to read the soul of his 
mistress through her large dark eyes, which flashed under her long 
lashes like gleams of lightning beneath a glowing and fading rainbow. 
He clasped his lady’s waist, while his trembling hand rested on her 
heart as if to still its throbbings, which were plainly perceptible 
through her velvet basguina. 


- * The serenos discharge in Chili the functions of the ci-devant London watchmen. 
hey cry the hours, and announce the state of the weather. When it is fine, they 
shout sereno ; when cloudy, they cry nublado, Some of these guardians of the 
night make a parade of their piety by preceding their announcement of the state of 
the weather with the words Ave Maria purissima, 


+ Bella Vista is the name of the least barren of the bills which surround 
Valparayso, 
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The lovers of this scorching climate have no other resource to hope 
for than a calm and quiet night. In this arid region the only attrac- 
tive object is the pure and starry dome above them, and they would 
search around them in vain for any shadow to protect their heads. 
On this part of the South American coast there are no orange groves 
to shelter them, no odorous flowers, no delicious perfume of roses, no 
balmy and voluptuous breezes to waken the senses, no nightingales 
and bengalis to enchant their ears, no limpid and babbling stream to 
interrupt their sighs by its natural melody. A luminous sky and the 
pale stars shine above them, while the moon pauses for an instant at 
the verge of the horizon, and then shows its full effulgence as it 
steadily and silently climbs the mountains. 

“You really go to-morrow, then?” said the young man in sad 
accents; “the wretch really drags you away from me. And yet, 
Venencia, nothing ought to separate us; we have mutually sworn 
that nothing should ; so I have made up my mind to follow you every- 
where. Do you imagine that I can see the happiness we have so 
long dreamed of disappear for ever in this way? Never! And 
though they have given, or rather sold you, to that man because he 
is rich, the sacred bond of love which unites us cannot and shall not 
be severed. Death only can separate us in this world. Is it not so?” 
he asked, as he pressed her to his heart, and drew her face close to 
his. 

“ Yes,” she replied, as she trembled beneath his passionate kiss. 
“ Look,” she added, pointing to the roadstead, “ do you see that dark 
vessel, motionless and alone, at a distance from the others, like one 
plague-stricken, who carries death within him? It is silent as the 
grave—and to-morrow will carry me away from you, and all that is 
dear to me. I cannot do away with a sad secret presentiment that 
some great misfortune threatens us. Each step I take, death seems 
to follow me, or to walk by my side. Jose, Jose,” she whispered, 
“this night is the eve of Easter, and only think how wicked it is of 
me to be here with you, instead of praying in the church,” She 
paused, and hid her face in her hands. 

“Very true,” rejoined the youth somewhat haughtily, and with a 
gesture as if he were about to repel her from him; * go and pray, 
Venencia, pray fervently and collectedly; but forget not in your 
prayers one whose head will soon be crushed amid yon rocks at the 
bottom of the Quebrada.” So saying he made a motion as if he 
would rise. , 

“No, no!” she exclaimed in frightened tones, and twining her 
arms around her companion’s neck ; “no, my Jose, I will remain here 
by your side. Alas! I am preferring you to heaven as well as to the 
world. But I was mad,” she continued with a bitter smile ; “O yes! 
I was mad to think of leaving you now, when we shall be so soon 
separated, and perhaps for ever. . . ~ I shall have time enough 
to pray hereafter, when I can see you no longer.” Her voice was 
choked with emotion; she burst into tears, and hid her face in the 
youth's bosom. : 

“ Dearest,” he said tenderly, as he caressed her, “ how vast is our 
love! What happiness we might have enjoyed together! Yet now, 
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what sorrow and bitterness we both feel! All those enchanting dreams 
that smiled upon us, that filled our existence with happiness, and 
which we delighted so to colour and embellish, have vanished for ever; 
and in disappearing they have taken away the light of my soul, and 
stained the current of my life. It seems to me as if my heart were 
turned to gall, and that I am incessantly sharpening a poniard in my 
rage... O Venencia! I shall kill that man ! 

The young couple were seized with a cold shudder, as they seemed 
to hear an abrupt and sardonic laugh, which they thought proceeded 
from the deepest recesses of the Quebrada. But they must have 
been mistaken, for the silence around them was not again interrupted ; 
or perhaps it was the sharp cry of some wild bird soaring affrighted 
from its prey. ' 

“Do you remember,” resumed Don Jose, in a low tone, “ the day 
when for the first time I ventured to make an avowal of that love 
with which you had inspired me, and which my dreams assure me is 
to cause the happiness of my future life? When I approached you, 
I trembled like the leaves of the almond tree when shaken by the 
rude breath of the north-west. Even while I spoke, I wished to 
check my words, for I dreaded your displeasure worse than death. 
But when I saw you blush, your eyes downcast, and the smile of an 
angel growing and spreading on your lips, I took courage, as it seemed 
that you also loved me. You rose hurriedly, but you came back in 
an instant with some odorous buds you had gathered in the corral, 
which you offered to me as you bent towards me. Then all my blood 
rushed back to my heart, and my life seemed to leave me. I did not 
wish to exist, unless . . . What did I do?” he asked, as he 
gazed upon her with eyes liquid with tenderness and love. 

* You embraced me too boldly,” she replied, smilingly. 

“ Yes, it was the first kiss,” he added, as he clasped the. young 
girl to his heart; “it was the first, angel of love! and I have had 
need of many since, to try to moderate the flame that was consuming 
me—is it not so?” 

* Yes,” she murmured, while their cheeks met, and their tears 
mingled. 

* And do you recollect,” asked the lady, overcome with emotion as 
she reclined on her lover’s arm ; “ do you recollect our solitary morn- 
ing rambles on the beach, when, at the foot of Castello we sat upon 
a rock, against which the waves dashed gently while we listened in 
silence to their mysterious murmurs, and their slow and melancholy 
cadence ; or when we gazed upon the distant fires on the other side 
of the roadstead, which were lit by the travellers on their journey to 
Coquimbo ; or when sometimes we admired the moon as it rose over 
the mountains? Ah! there it is,” she exclaimed; “ do you not see 
it appear lonely and pure as in the days of our past happiness ?” 

“ Yes, alas!" he said, sadly shaking his head; “it is we only who 
have changed.” 

In fact, at that moment the star of night showed like a dome of 
fire over the Campara de la Quillotta, whose three round hillocks 
stood out in bold relief. The surrounding levels were lit up with a 
pale and ash-coloured light, and the sky, tinged with red streaks, 
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seemed to reflect the flames of a volcanic eruption. When the moon 
had detached itself from the topmost peak of the Andes, it rose 
rapidly in the air like a fiery and massive aerolith, casting a flood of 
radiance upon the roadstead which had hitherto remained in obscu- 
rity, and whose calm and limpid waters seemed like an immense mirror, 
in which the placid luminary silently gazed. 

For some time the two lovers sat speechless before this sublime 
spectacle, which recalled their dreams of former times and their de- 
parted happiness. The young girl was the first to speak. 

“ Alas,” asked she, as she looked upon Jose, “are we never again 
to have any pleasant days ?” 

“O yes!” he eagerly replied, as he snatched her to his heart. 
“ But let us forget everything in this moment, Venencia. Let us not 
trouble our few and brief moments of happiness by apprehensions of 
the future. You are mine now, as the vital stream that warms m 
heart, and the animating impulse of my breath; sweet flower of life, 
you are mine. We will be together for ever. Venencia, O wh 
can we not die of love and happiness?” he sighed, while his fingers 
played furtively with the perfumed tresses of the young girl under 
her black mandtilla. 

“ My Jose,” muttered Venencia, in the same low tones, “do you 
love me?” and her form trembled in her lover's caress. ‘ Tell me 
again, my Jose, that you love me only,” again Venencia exclaimed, 
“and that wherever I go, you will follow me.” 

“ For ever and throughout—I hold nothing dear in the world but 


” 


you. 


** And I will be yours, or die,” gasped Venencia; but as she uttered 
this declaration she suddenly disengaged herself from the youth's 
arms, while, trembling with terror, she sank on her knees, and re- 
peatedly and rapidly crossed herself. 

Don Jose listened in astonishment. 

A solemn and religious melody was heard in the distance, and 
reached their ears from the water-side. Male voices in a choir were 
singing the Litanies of the Virgin. By degrees the singers ap- 
proached nearer, and at the edge of the ascent the lovers distin- 
guished a number of priests, who were proceeding slowly towards 
Almandral. A large banner of white silk was borne betore them, 
which was clearly defined from the vast and dark rocks of the Cabo 
di Horno, as it was shaken by the breeze like a sail, while the pro- 
cession passed them. 

Venencia continued praying, and Don Jose did not venture to in- 
terrupt her. ‘The monotonous accents of the monks were reiterated 
at intervals by the echoes of thé Quebrada, and for a long time 
sounded in their ears; after which they gradually died away, until 
only an imperceptible murmur was heard like the expiring cadence of 
a distant bell. When all was quiet, Venencia, who still continued 
kneeling and trembling, slowly raised her head, and gazed upon her 
lover, whose eyes were fixed upon the sea beneath, and who smiled 
with a peculiar bitterness. ; 

‘ Pepé,”* she whispered, as she dragged herself to him, and tried 

* An ab)reviation, or rather synonyme, for Jose. 
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to read in his eyes the feeling which agitated his heart. “ My Jose,” 
she repeated mournfully, clasping her hands on her bosom, “Tam 
distracted—I could wish you to kill me.” Unable to continue, she 
bent her head, while large tears ran down her cheeks. The youth, 
disarmed by this ebullition of agony, seemed to rouse himself from a 
dream, and turned his eyes, which were also dim with tears, upon 
the hapless penitent, who prayed to him at this moment with as much 
fervour as she had previously addressed the Virgin. 

«“ You have ever been an angel of love,” he said, as he raised her 
and dried her tears, which flowed in abundance beneath her long and 
humid eyelashes. “Come!” and he led her into an uninhabited cot- 
tage, which stood close to the side of the edge of the Quebrada. 

When Don Jose and Venencia left the building, they noticed, at 
some distance before them, on the Cordillera, a man wrapped up in a 
large cloak, who seemed to be gazing attentively in the direction of 
the open sea, or to be scrutinizing the vessels at anchor, or the waters 
of the bay, which the moon had silvered with a thousand undulating 
reflections. They trembled at the sight, and hesitated for an instant 
before they showed themselves; at length they stepped over the 
threshold, and commenced their descent. The stranger stood mo- 
tionless, and did not cast a glance in their direction, nor was a fold 
of his cloak moved. 

“It is a poet, or some madman, admiring the full moon,” whis- 
pered Jose to his trembling companion, as he led her to the foot of 
the Cordillera. 

The poet or the madman strode silently away, and was lost in the 
shadows of the Quebrada, from whence he doubtlessly continued to 
soliloquize upon the beauty of a moonlit night. 
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Il. 
A Moonlight Scene, 





The moon had accomplished the greater part of its course, and 
had already eclipsed the host of stars ; it began now to decline. No 
noise was heard in the streets of the port, the churches were silent 
and deserted, the incense was exhausted, and not a whisper was 
heard beneath the almond trees of the valley of Almandral; the only 
sound that broke the silence was the growling of a dog, prowling 
about the sandy beach close to two boatmen, who had taken their 
station near the low-water mark, and whose snow-white clothes were 
clearly distinguished in the moon’s rays. These persons leaned 
against their long pirogue, which they had hauled up on the beach, 
and seemed as if they were awaiting the arrival of some one. They 
spoke in low and muttered tones, and their glances wandered impa- 
tiently and restlessly from the straw and reed built cottages behind 
them to the waters of the bay, where all was quiet and calm. They 
several times threw stones to drive away the mastiff, but this only 
caused him to bark the louder, and they soon abandoned their hope- 
less task. 

a“ Well, compadre,” said one of them, shaking his head mysteriously, 
“ luckily it is only just medianoche. The day of Pascua is over; 
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Gratias @ Dios, otherwise I would not have undertaken such a 
job.” 

“« No more would I,” replied the other, knitting his brows, and 
looking askance, like another Tartuffe —* no more would 1, compadre ; 
and yet,” added he, deliberately, while he cracked his finger joints, 
“two ounces are worth earning.” 

* Caramba! compadre,” rejoined the first speaker, “1 have a no- 
tion that the same sum could be gained in an honester way ;” and so 
saying, he crossed himself. 

‘ True; that is very true; but it is no concern of ours after all. 
Are we not to be considered as knowing nothing of what is to take 
placey We must shat our eyes, then we shall see nothing; we 
must repeat an Ave, and then we shall bear nothing. Besides are 
we not boatmen? and is not our pirogue at the service of our em- 
ployers? and, what is everything, will not our night's work bring us 
in two ounces of gold in pillared dollars, instead of two paltry reals r" 

* Yes—two ounces are well worth half an hour’s pulling at the 
oars,”’ resumed the former speaker, who was not altogether confirmed 
even by the prospect of lucre; ‘but, if the revenue boats should 
perceive us, we are lost: and this cursed dog, that keeps on bark- 
ing," he added, as he stamped fiercely on the beach, * will certainly 
bring some sereno on us.” So saying, he stooped to pick up a stone 
to fling at the object of his annoyance, when his companion pulled 
him by the sleeve, and bade him notice two persons who were turn- 
ing the corner of the street that led to the port. 

‘It is they,” was the simultaneous remark of each in their lowest 
tones. 

The two new-comers hurried forward, but with difficulty, over the 
vast but yielding expanse of sand and mud, in which their feet fre- 
quently sank to the ankles. At the expiration of a few minutes mes § 
reached the edge of the water, when one of them stepped forward, 
and whispered a word or two in the boatman’s ear. The latter 
nodded affirmatively, and began to drag his pirogue into the sea, as- 
sisted by his comrade. : 

“ Why do you not embark at the Mole, since you are determined 
to set out before daybreak?” asked a female voice, which seemed to 
falter, as if under some emotion. 

* You know very well,” answered the person who had spoken to 
the boatman, and who now replied in the most honied accents, “ that 
no pirogue, manned by country-people, is allowed to leave the beach 
after sunset.” ‘ , 

“ That is true,” said the young woman; “ but why go in this 
manner, in the middle of the night? It would have given me much 
pleasure to see once again the sun rising upon our mountains, which, 
perhaps, I may never behold more.” And she looked uneasily be- 
hind, as she secretly dried a tear which ran down her cheeks, 

“ Embark at once,” repeated the stranger, in an impatient and angry 
tone ; “ embark, and you shall soon learn why I have chosen this hour 
for my departure.” ; 

The lady, alarmed at the imperious manner tn which her compa- 
nion uttered these words, dared not make any objection. She ap- 
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prouched the boat tremblingly, with downcast looks, supported by 
her companion’s arm; and, when she entered the pirogue, she seated 
herself in the stern, where the gentleman placed himself by her side, 
The two boatmen then made the false keel slide along the sand, in 
which it left a deep furrow, and the boat, freed from the shore, 
floated gently on the small waves which it had caused by its sudden 
launch upon the waters. The boatmen then leapt into their skiff, 
placed their oars in the rullocks, and lightly impelled it onwards, 
But, instead of nearing the vessels which were anchored near the 
Mole, they made a stretch to seaward, and then continued their 
course parallel to the shore. 

For a long time nothing but the sound of the oars was heard in 
conjunction with the voice of the waves, which murmured around the 
silent pirogue. The rowers were mute, and the two passengers were 
as still and collected as two spirits whom the old boatman was ferry- 
ing over the inevitable Styx. There was something strange and 
sinister in this nocturnal departure, and in the mournful silence soon 
to be interrupted by cries of anguish and despairing supplications. 

The fixed and brilliant eyes of the two men were like the lidless 
orbs of reptiles; and the stranger, who sat in the stern of the pirogue, 
might not unaptly have been taken for an executioner leading a prisoner 
toexecution. And yet the holiest and most indestructible ties united 
the two strangers; at the foot of the same altar they had recently 
knelt together, and had sworn mutual fidelity and protection in the 
rough and arid journey of life. Her soul was now disquieted by the 
gloomiest presentiments, as the land receded in the distance. At 
length, unable any longer to suppress her apprehension, she asked 
her companion whither they were going 

* Silence!” he repeated, with a fierce voice, while he laid an arm 
of iron on her shoulder. 

In the mean time the pirogue continued its flight like an eagle that 
carries off its prey ; but, at a signal from the stranger, the oars were 
brought in board, and the skiff was motionless. After a moment's 
silence, the stranger, who had looked towards the land as if to mea- 
sure the distance that divided them from it, addressed himself to his 
companion. 
ait Venencia,” said he, “ do you think that the cry of a bird, of an 
infant, or of a woman, could be heard from yon shore?” 

‘“ No,” answered the young woman, who shook like a dove in a vul- 
ture’s claws, or a woman under an assassin's poniard. 

“Lam of your opinion,” remarked the stranger, with a satisfied 
and sardonic expression. Then he added, as he looked upon her 
savagely, “* Now listen to me. You have, of course, prayed long 
and earnestly this night 7” 

ee Yes,” she murmured. 
pitt You have performed your Easter worship, according to the 
bidding of holy church ?” 

* | have.” 
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* Then you have committed no deadly sin since? and if you were 
to die now, Venencia, you would die in a state of grace ; Is It 
not sor’ 
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An indirect menace was evidently couched in this inquiry, and 
the tone in which it was put was so stern, that the lady trembled 
from head to foot; a cold sweat crept over her; and she had not 
strength to reply. 

‘“ You make me no answer,” he resumed, after a moment's pause ; 
“but I must proceed. Venencia, have you not been this night in 
the Quebrada of San Juan de Dios ?” 

“ Antonio! Antonio!” she shrieked, clasping her hands implor- 
ingly. 

« Silence!” commanded the stranger, in a deep and hoarse tone, 
like the low murmuring of an irritated lion. At the same time he 
gnashed his teeth, and his sharp nails entered the arm of the young 
woman, who uttered a stifled scream. He went on. “ Faithful 
wife! did you not enter a deserted hut with that infamous seducer, 
Don Jose? Pious woman! were praying and meditation your errand 
there? Have you no answer ready nowr Did not the words, ‘I 
will kill him,’ reach my ear in hissing accents? And who was to 
be the victim but me? But he did not know that in those words he 
pronounced your sentence. ‘To your knees at once,” he roared, 
foaming with rage, as he again seized his wife by the arm; * to 
your knees, and pray for the last time. No lover can come here to 
assist you, and interfere with the vengeance of an injured husband.” 

“ Holy Virgin!” murmured Venencia, falling on her knees, and 
raising her eyes to heaven to avoid the furious glances of her angry 
companion. She then laid her head on the side of the pirogue, for 
she felt her heart fail her. 

There was a mournful silence for an instant, during which she 
recovered her composure by degrees ; she thought she was dreaming ; 
a ray of hope beamed upon her soul, and she seemed to hear a voice 
whispering into her ear, “ I have forgiven you.” A smile grew upon 
her lips, and she turned her suppliant eyes suddenly upon the stranger. 
But there was no pity in his look, and a poniard flashed in his hand. 
Her dream then bad deceived her. Death stood again before her 
more real and horrible than ever; and if any one had whispered for- 
giveness in her ear, it must have been, doubtlessly, a voice from 
heaven. She suddenly rose from her seat, and cried repeatedly, with 
all her strength, “* Murder, murder !—help, help!” , 

The stranger did not move, and made no attempt to restrain her. 
When she had exhausted herself by her vain efforts, he shrugged his 
shoulders and said, “ You know, Venencia, that a bird’s cry or a 
woman's scream cannot reach the shore from this spot.” He glared 
upon her like an hyena that is sure of its prey. 

There was so much irony in this man’s words, such an apparent 
calmness in the accents in which they were uttered, and such a con- 
sciousness of security dwelt on his countenance, that the hapless vic- 
tim, perceiving herself wholly in the power of her executioner, thought 
for an instant of flinging herself into the sea, in the endeavour to reach 
the black rocks which rear their sharp summits along the line of coast ; 
but she was aware, after a moment's reflection, that, before she reached 
them, she must inevitably be drowned, like a dove with drenched and 
heavy plumage. 
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One last hope was left ber, and she rushed towards the two boat- 
men who bad continued unmoved witnesses of the scene. 

« Save me,” she screamed, pressing their black and horny fingers 
between her white and delicate hands; “ save me and protect me in 
the name of God! You would not, three of you, oppress one weak 
woman? You would not stain your souls with murder on the night 
of the Pascua 7” 

“ Have you not sullied your own in the Quebrada of San Juan de 
Dios ?” exclaimed a voice of thunder. 

Venencia bent her head as if it had been held down by an arm of 
iron. * Pity!” she screamed, an instant afterwards; “ forgive me 
here, and God will have mercy on you in heaven ;” while her face 
was flushing with eagerness, as hope revived in her heart, for she per- 
ceived that the boatmen were moved by her entreaties, and that they 
were saying something to each other in a low tone. But suddenly 
she fell at their feet, and her warm blood spouted up in the face and 
over the clothes of these two men. 

The stranger, who was aware of the irresolution of his accomplices, 
had pierced her heart with his dagger. The lady, mortally wounded, 
struggled for some time in the convulsions of agony, while her assassin 
gazed upon her with that savage joy which some souls derive from 
gratified vengeance. He then made the boatmen throw the body into 
the sea. 

A stifled voice still murmured “ Jose! Jose!” on the surface of the 
water ; but it was soon silenced, and all disappeared. 

The night was still and calm, the water limpid and argentine, and 
the moon, white and pure as a virgin's veil, shone as bright as ever in 
the sky, from whence a falling star had just shot wildly down. 


III. 
The Hermosa Chilena. 


When the sun rose, the yards of the Hermosa Chilena, which was 
riding at anchor in the roadstead of Valparayso, were crowded with 
the crew, who were busily employed in unloosing the sails. The 
folds of the topsails were soon at large, and blew to and fro before 
their masts in the form of a triangle ; everything was ready for mak- 
ing sail, and nothing now delayed the vessel but the presence of the 
captain of the port to muster the ship's company, and put his signa- 
ture to the list of the crew at the foot of the manifest. They waited 
for him, as well as for the breeze that usually springs up at noon, in 
order to run the sails up and bear away with a flowing sheet for 
Copiapo, Cobija, Iquiqué, Arica, and Callao. 

he sailors were now grouped upon the forecastle, or were leaning 
against the bulwarks. recounting their exploits of the preceding night 
in the wine-shops of Valparayso ; and the officers on the quarter-deck 
threw a parting glance on the red and calcined land, and on the som- 
bre and scorched-up mountains, whose aspect is so repelling, but at 
whose base an amiable and hospitable people reside, from whom we 
cannot part without regret. The captain, telescope in hand, was try- 
ing to discern whether the looked-for boat had yet turned the angle of 
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the Mole; and from time to time he turned his eyes to seaward, to 

ascertain whether the broad expanse had yet begun to ripple and 

whiten under the influence of the southerly breeze. By his side stood 

a passenger, whom the Hermosa Chilena was to carry to Peru. He 

was about fifty years old, tall in stature, and very corpulent, with 

sleek, dark, straight, and shining hair, overa yellowand narrowly formed 

furehead ; his black eyes peeped restlessly under his shaggy brows ; 

his aquiline and disproportioned nose was rounded like the beak of a 
vulture ; and his large mouth, furnished with a few black teeth, smiled, 

at intervals, with that false and suspicious expression which is so fre- 
quently the characteristic of a Jewish visage. To keep himself in 
countenance, he industriously handed to the officers his tabaguera of 
fine Peruvian straw, filled with the choicest cigars, and supplied the 
smokers with fire from his golden mechero, which was ornamented 
with diamonds. He was a merchant, and it had been his intention to 
have performed the voyage with his wife; but he had come aboard 
early in the morning and alone. His youthful bride, he said, had 
shrunk from the peril of the sea; and he had not wished to constrain 
her inclination; so she remained with her family until his return to 
Valparayso, which it was his intention to expedite with all possible 
despatch. This was the account he gave to the captain of the Her- 
mosa Chilena; but the separation, although only for so brief a space, 
seemed to make a deep impression upon the stranger. His counte- 
nance grew paler and more bilious-looking—his haggard eyes seemed 
to recoil with terror from the sight of the sea, doubtlessly in appre- 
hension of anticipated storms; and his distress increased to such a 
degree, that he found it necessary to lean against the capstan for sup- 
port. When he came on board, he was in such a state of agitation 
that he injured his arm; and, in fact, his hands and his dress were 
soiled with blood. But at such a moment, when the crew was busily 
engaged in preparations for departure, no great notice was taken of 
him or his manner, and scarcely any one thought of scrutinizing the 
demeanour of this singular person, who appeared so moved, although 
it was in a ceuntry where people very rarely allow their emotions to 
be visible. 

At length a boat was perceived coming towards the vessel, and one 
of the officers called out that the canoe of the captain of the port was 
close at hand. On hearing this intimation, a cold sweat covered the 
stranger's foreliead. 

Four hardy rowers, dressed in white, quickly impelled the boat over 
the waters, and in a few minutes the captain of the port stood on the 
deck. After saluting the officers, and wishing a good day to Senor 
Don Antonio, he went into the cabin, and the crew commenced opera- 
tions. ‘The anchor was soon moved, the foretopmast-staysail was 
hoisted, and three topsails, like white banners, were gradually hoisted, 
and soon filled with the rising breeze. ‘The officer of the port then 
took to his boat, after waving his hand to the stranger, who saw him 
depart with much inward satisfaction. His pallid visage soon re- 
sumed a shade of colour; his breathing, which had been difficult, be- 
gan to be freer in proportion to the increased rapidity with which the 
keel cut its way through the waters. 
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The courses were next spread, the topgallant sails were loosened, 
and the vessel began to run away from the forts, and to weather the 
different headlands of the coast. The cottages of Almandral, first 
lessened in the distance, were then confounded with the coast, and 
even disappeared altogether in the haze; already the Couramilla 
showed its arcade of rocks, through which the sea foamed and boiled 
as if frenzied, the mass resembling in the distance an ancient ruin 
motionless in the middle of snow. The road grew larger and larger, 
and the face of ocean, azure as the sky, was displayed like it to the 
gaze of the sailors. , 

Suddenly a shoal of large fish was perceived, at some distance, 
right ahead of the ship, darting out of the sea and dashing into it 
again with the quickness of an arrow. From all sides the cry of 
“ porpoises” was heard, and a sailor, seizing a harpoon, steadied him- 
self on the bowsprit, to strike one of the fish, while others of the crew 
stood out on the spritsail yard, and whistled with all their might to 
attract the monsters ; but, at the instant the former was about to throw 
his weapon, he paused, and called out, with a trembling voice, “ A 
dead body !” , 

Every person on deck rushed to the forecastle to get a sight of the 
body ; but it had disappeared, and the ship passed over it. It soon 
reappeared, however, in the wake, where it seemed to struggle with 
the waves, ere it rose slowly to the surface. 

“ It is a woman!” was shouted by the officers who leaned over the 
taffrail, as they discerned long black tresses and the folds of a gown, 
which ever and anon were borne on the crest of each following wave. 

“ Yes, it isa woman!” murmured the stranger, as he hid his face 
with his hands. Tears trickled through his fingers, and a sigh burst 
from his breast. Was this a cry of repentance, or rather the groan 
of the crocodile, lamenting that half his prey had escaped him ? 

At sunset the Hermosa Chilena was out of sight of land, Don Anto- 
nio was in safety, and the waves threw the mutilated body of Venencia 
on the beach. 

Don Jose, who from early dawn had stationed himself on the Cor- 
dillera, and had watched the disappearance of the sail which he fancied 
carried away all that was dear to him, soon heard by public report 
that the body of a woman had been washed ashore. He hurried to 
the water-side, and recognised her whom he had sworn to follow every- 
where. All that he could do now was to follow her to the grave; but 
he vowed that he would be her avenger. 


It was in this manner that the night of Easter closed in that lovely 
valley of paradise. 


J. P. 
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RECORDS OF THE FRENCH PRISONERS. 


BY GEORGE NASH, AUTHOR OF “ THE OUTCAST,” &c. 


CHAPTER IIL. 


THERE are some principles which all men are ready to admit in theory, 
but none hesitate to violate in action. Thus, whilst all acknowledge 
our universal fraternity, the spirit of society is avowed individualism, 
or rather antagonism. In the pursuit of happiness, each takes his own 
way, travels by himself, and all who pursue the same road are bis 
rivals, for their apparent interests clash with his: men seem to thirst 
for the Thracian waters, that turn the bowels to stone, and to pride in 
showing, each one how little he is affected by the welfare of the rest. 
sut our efforts are vain, nature is too strong for us, we cannot see 
others wretched, and be perfectly happy ourselves ; we wrap our cloaks 
around us, but to the exclusion of that warmth which we have not 
vitality within us sufficient to supply. Happiness, like the living light 
of heaven, can only exist in its universal diffusion ; attempt to confine 
it, and it dies; it is only artificial when it can be imprisoned. As well 
might the celestial bodies depend each on its own resources for light 
and heat, instead of borrowing from and enriching each other, as men 
seek happiness in disunion. 

Not the great, but the vain and proud, look with contempt on the 
humble. Is their position an authorised or a wise one? Behold such 
a one in his hour of pride, looking on his fellows, as if he considered 
them made of an inferior earth. Ha, ha! he has fallen! he herds 
with the lowly now, and now how great is the change! He mocks at 
the feelings and manners he valued before, nor even his humble asso- 
ciates scorn them as he. 

Our hearts have repeated the sounds around us so long, that we 
mistake the echoes for their natural tones—we have wandered so long 
that our native language seems strange and foreign—we are travelling 
in a desert, have lost sight of our home, forgotten the path that leads 
to it, and have been so often deceived by pretenders, who have pro 
mised to point it out to us, that all who now proffer their guidance 
meet but contempt and suspicion, while we daily trust to and follow 
the beckoning and whispering spirits that decoy us to death. But as 
an angel of wrath drove us from the paradise that was our first inhe- 
ritance, so an angel of love shall conduct us home. It is love that 
must purify and redeem the world; not sexual or individual love, but 
love universal, love and unbounded faith, both in our great parent and 
in each other. Love must be the electric bond of vitality of the 
social system, and it shall unite the little severed and parted atoms 
of humanity into a glowing and glorious whole. A germ of this prin- 
ciple is in each of our hearts, we have only to.let it develope It 
may seem to be extinguished, but like light that may be broken and 
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reflected into a thousand hues, or seem lost or changed into darkness 
itself, it exists, though distorted, polluted, and apparently extinct ; and 
the day shall come when it shall gather round, and clothe with its 
beams a sun that shall look on a world of bliss. The dark reign of 
power is past—we are the children of intellect, of light—the age of 
love, with its warmth, is to come. 

From what is the purest happiness derived? Is it from selfish 
aggrandisement or gratification, from sources intellectual or sensual ? 
I:xamine the question, it is the one most important for men to con- 
sider. The purest happiness is derived from doing good ! Greatness 
may exult in the possession of power. Ambition may achieve its 
design, and wreathe its mad brows with laurel. Avarice may manure 
its hopes with gold. Happiness is a plant too tender to root in the 
soil, Sensualism may revel in its natural delights; intellect crown 
itself with its own rays. There is more true joy in one throb of a 
benevolent heart, warmed with its self-approval, than was ever felt 
or bestowed by any of these. Sensualist, Sybarite, Epicurean, know 
that this is the richest, purest, sweetest enjoyment it is in the power 
of your nature to bestow. Love is the star that the world has lost, 
but it shall again appear in the ascendant; and selfism, the dominant 
planet of to-day, shall decline and wane, as the dark stone of at- 
traction is said to lose its power in the pure light of the diamond! 

Society is not at present an organised whole, there is no unity in 
it, no oneness of design; each builds on his own foundation, and after 
lis own manner, and disorder and waste are the result. It is with 
us as with our cities ; as the public temples of devotion and imagina- 
tion are crowded and hidden by lesser structures, so the noblest parts 
of our natures are stifled by the inferior. The delicate fancy, the 
Ariel of life, is overpowered by the exhalations and noise of com- 
merce; her wings are clogged, and her voice confounded; and so 
great is the confusion of the social Babel, that the soft voice of our 
gentlest feelings can rarely be heard. We may toil and travel, but 
whilst we are only actuated by individual selfishness, the world will 
be morally a wilderness still, and those who are best calculated to 
enrich and adorn it will suffer most, as the bravest and foremost sol- 
diers in the battle are the first to fall. But if the principle of anta- 
gonism be so injurious when manifested in the contention of individuals, 
surely it must be much more so when it acts on a larger scale, when 
nations are the opponents. How many died miserably in the. last 
war, who might have lived to have been the happiness of thousands of 
others! Hlow many languished idly in captivity, whose energies 
might have been wealth to the world! I select but a few individuals 
from a number who suffered on one unregarded, almost invisible, spot 
of the earth ; there are a thousand places where woe had a more ter- 
rible reign; but, as the Spirit of War passed over the nations, and 
poured his vial among them, a drop fell here; and I hope, by tracing 
the sufferings and histories of those on whom the plague alighted, to 
show that it is fearful, not only in the great, but in the minor and 
almost unnoticed effects, that it commits a million outrages that are 
unregarded, and that no nation chronicles with the greater and more 
terrible events, that make history but a register of martyrdoms to 
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pride and cupidity. The fire that ravaged the countries around us 
touched not our altars or hearths, but the heat of the flame reached 
even here; its red glare fell on our land, and I would that I had 
power, by these slight sketches, to perpetuate the effect. 

My readers must again yield themselves to the guidance of the 
narrator of these records, who, with his former companion, will de- 
scend with them to the 


MADMAN’S WARD. 


It was situated in one of the lowest parts of the ship, and, as we 
descended through the decks and dark passages that led to it, I felt 
something of awe, if not of fear, steal over my mind; and ere the 
man who preceded us with a lantern had reached the door, the 
confused sounds and voices that met my ear had partially prepared 
me for the scene I was to meet. I knew that I had not come te 
gloat on the misery of, or lift my head in conscious superiority over 
those I was to behold. I knew that I should feel for them, that the 
sorrows of their hearts would affect mine; but there seemed some- 
thing reprehensible in even gratifying my curiosity, by beholding the 
degradation of others. I felt as if there were something of pro- 
fanity, of moral indecency, in intruding where the spirit of man stood 
unconsciously exposed. ‘There is something mysterious in madness, 
something at once degrading and awful; we behold a great spirit 
blazing to ruin, the mind of man, earth's gigantic genius, over- 
thrown—the silver veil is rent from the features of humanity, and 
we find a hideous and distorted countenance, where there should 
have been the face of a god: it is like entering the forbidden and 
magic chamber to find but objects to terrify and disgust. 

“ We use this place but as a temporary convenience, said the 
surgeon, as we reached the door. He opened it. The scene was 
wild and confused, and as it was badly lighted, it was some moments 
before I could clearly distinguish the objects around me. At the 
farther end of the apartment sat the two keepers who had charge of 
the maniacs. There was a small table before them, and on ita lamp, 
and a pack of soiled cards, with which they had been amusing them- 
selves. Some of the inmates were hurrying to and fro in apparently 
objectless but earnest and ceaseless haste; others sat motionless on 
the deck, unoccupied and unheeding, nor so much as raised their 
heads to notice us when we entered. Vacant apathy was expressed 
in the countenances of some, malignant sullenness in others; and 
others bore an expression of childish mirth, but there was a distor- 
tion and hideous emptiness in it that made them more terrible to 
behold than the rest. A figure passed suddenly before me, and for 
the moment monopolised my attention. He was decorated, or rather 
clothed, with a variety of flaunting and many-coloured rags; and as 
he hurried up and down the apartment, he waved a strip of red 
bunting over his head, with all the ecstasy of maniacal delight, and 
shouted in senseless clamour. In his imagination he was a conque- 
ror, and was calling on his companions to witness his glories. 

There was another, who moved ina less wild and more dignified 
manner, and who often stopped the last in his career, and appeared 
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to dispute his greatness. He had a strip of tinsel, probably the 
spoils of some old uniform, round his head, and his dress bore similar 
ornaments—he imagined himself a king. 

There was a third figure, whose appearance was wilder than that 
of either of these. He was almost naked, and seated cross-legged on 
a chest, which raised him above the others, and there, as he swayed 
his body to and fro, with a monotonous und incessant motion, he 
ceased not to utter, in a dull and unvaried voice, words that 1 would 
all the world could have heard—they were “ Peace, home!” He 
imagined himself a priest. ‘ Peace, home—Peace, home,” said the 
maniac ; and seeing that he had attracted my attention, he repeated 
the words faster and louder, with every variety of gesticulation and 
emphasis, and moved his body with greater violence and rapidity. 

“Victory, victory,” said the warrior, waving his fancied banner 
over his head. 

“ Honour me,” said the king! 

How terrible it is to behold the human being, when the governing 
mind has fled, leaving but the antic body for the animal life to gal- 
vanise and distort! 1 heard a voice in that terrible place, complain, 
“What have I done to deserve this terrible death, shut up with 
the mad?” it exclaimed. I turned and saw an emaciated figure on a 
mattrass near me. ‘There it moaned its complaints unregarded by 
the fellow beings around it, who, as they passed and repassed, would 
not even turn to notice the poor sufferer, or occasionally glanced 
from him to the keepers, with a spiteful look of cunning, as if they 
wished for an opportunity of wreaking their malicious mischief upon 
him. Suddenly, when no one was near him, “ They will murder 
me,” he exclaimed ; and starting up wildly, he stretched forth his 
skeleton arm towards the vacant place, that his imagination peopled 
with forms of terror. ‘ Here they come,” he continued, “ they 
come, they come for me,-—that is he! I know him by the gash in 
his forehead. I struck him in battle.” His eyes glared, there was a 
gurgling noise in his throat ; the surgeon went to him. 

A diminutive creature now ambled towards me. ‘ These men are 
all mad,” said he, seeking to whisper in my ear; ‘ these men are all 
mad, but don't fear; keep by me; I'll protect you. I am put here 
to take care of them, and so are those men, but they are both ras- 
cals, and say that lam mad too. They try to keep me, but we'll 
go out of that door presently.” Poor wretch—had not all his suffer- 
ings taught him that that door was closed to him? “ I'll tell you 
something,” he continued, edging closer to me, and assuming a 
wilder manner. ‘ This place is hell—it is—we are all devils here. 
He on the chest is our king, deputy devil, and when his great master 
comes, he gives up his seat to him; and then he plays, and we dance. 
Ha, ha! he plays merry tunes, he does—all men dance when the 
devil plays. Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha!” And the wretch clapped his 
hands, and capered, and grinned, in maniacal ecstasy, laughing as 
only a maniac can laugh. 

The surgeon was still standing beside his patient, holding one of 
his hands. “ He is going,” said he to me; and, a few minutes after, 
he turned aside, gave directions for the body to be immediately 
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removed, and we left the ward; the man who had offered me his 
protection endeavouring to accompany us until he was repulsed by 
the keepers. 

I can imagine the feelings with which the ancient heroes must 
have regained the light of day, after their visits to the realm of 
shades, and fancy that those I experienced: on regaining the deck, 
must have been somewhat similar. My heart was oppressed, my 
mind was troubled, and I felt as if a longer stay would have reduced 
me to the condition of the unfortunate beings 1 had left. It was not 
until after some minutes of calm and solitary reflection that I reco- 
vered my self-possession. I went upon the poop. It was winter, a 
severe winter; the deck had been cleared of the ice and snow, but 
icicles hung from every part of the scanty rigging, and the river, 
which was almost frozen over, was blocked by great masses of ice, 
that lay piled one on another like huge fleeces of wool, and extended 
from the shore to within a few yards of the ships, by which the dark 
current of the river, contracted now to a mere creek, hurried swiftly 
and silently. The hills on either side were of one monotonous white. 
All intercourse between the ships and the shore had been suspended 
until a few days previous, as the fractures in the ice formed deep 
fissures or guileys between the masses, and made it dangerous to 
attempt to cross it; but a partial relaxation in the frost had opened a 
passage by which the boats were enabled to pass. It was the custom 
to allow a certain number of the prisoners to pass a few hours on 
deck every day: at the time of which I am speaking, there were 
some on the forecastle enjoying the privilege. They were in close 
conversation, and seemed from their manner to have been in earnest 
consideration of some important matter, from which neither the cold 
bleak winds, the strange scenery round them, nor the movements on 
deck, could disturb them. I had been frequently on board—I knew 
them—and as their histories are worth relating, I shall describe 
them, beginning with the most conspicuous figure. 

Christophe Boyer was a man whom I had often noticed before ; I 
knew him. He was taller than most of his countrymen, and perhaps 
conspicuous on that account; but, independent of that, there was a 
noble, generous expression in his countenance, that never failed to 
make a favourable impression. He was much regarded by his fellow 
prisoners, who loved him for his goodness of heart, and valued and 
esteemed him for his judgment, justice, and independent firmness of 
character. He was the umpire of their quarrels, the defender of the 
weak, the redresser of the injured: his decision was rarely mur- 
mured at, and never disputed ; yet he owed his authority, not to the 
exertion of force, but to the influence of respect. He had lately 
been engaged in several unsuccessful attempts that many of the 
prisoners had made to escape; but their failure had in no degree 
injured his reputation, as it was felt that he had acted rather in com- 
pliance with the wishes of others than from the dictates of his own 
judgment. He was seated on the bulwarks; his brother Raoul, a 
man inferior in every respect, except perhaps the heart’s good quali- 
ties, was standing beside him, and between his knees stood a fair, 
flaxen-headed boy, whom he had taken under his especial guardian- 
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ship. Poor little Jaques, his patron was a rough but a kind one, 
The sapling was deprived of the garden's shelter, but it had found a 
protector in the mighty ouk. Jaques was a favourite, not only with 
his countrymen, but also with the English; every part of the ship 
was free to him, and let the orders be what they might, a jest and a 
smile from Jaques was sure to be a sufficient pass-word for the Eng. 
lish sentinel. Christophe Boyer was his constant companion ; but 
Jaques had another dear friend, who was one of the group I am de- 
scribing. He was an old man, who was seated on the deck near 
Boyer's feet, being thus sheltered by the bulwarks from the wind: 
and though he seldom spoke, his earnest attention showed that he 
was deeply interested in the conversation. His long white hair hung 
down his back, and his countenance was seared with furrows, those 
scars of the weapon of time, but his old age was a healthy and strong 
one. His name was Regnier; he and Jaques were natives of the 
same village. The boy had been but a few months away from it 
when he fell into his captor’s hands. The old man had left it in his 
boyhood, and never since returned ; and it was like living his youth 
over again to sit with the lad and hear him speak of his companions, 
and the sports they had pursued in the very spots where he himself 
had wantoned as thoughtlessly half a century before. Sometimes the 
boy would speak with artless affection of those dearer friends who 
were bound by the ties of kindred to him, and then accusing recol- 
lections ~~ rush on of the veteran’s heart, in the forms of those 
he had forsaken, years, long years ago, a ray of the morning of life 
seemed to steal back upon him, and he would inwardly determine 
that should he ever regain his liberty, his first use of it should be to 
revisit those deserted scenes, and endeavour to recompense for the 
neglect of youth by the affection of age. Alas! how often our re- 
solutions to amend and requite are made too late! We wander from 
home, and when we would return, the night has overtaken us, and the 
door is closed. 

There were two other individuals in the group I am describing, of 
whom I must speak. The first, Vouillon, was a man of singular ap- 
pearance. His countenance was sallow and unhealthy, his figure lean 
to emaciation, and his general appearance such as would lead to the 
idea that he was in an advanced stage of consumption. His glance 
was quick, and his motions showed a nervous, restless energy, that 
might easily have been mistaken for the effects of disease. But it 
was natural to him; weak as he appeared, that man possessed more 
strength and activity than most athletic and healthy men. And a huge 
black, at that moment on the other side of the deck, knew it well. 
The negro was a spy, whom we paid to betray the councils of his fel- 
low-prisoners ; he had long been watching the group, he guessed the 
nature of their conversation, and longed to obtain certain knowledge, 
that he might clutch the price of his treachery: but Vouillon was 
among them; he had felt the severity of his vengeance before, and 
durst not approach them. Vouillon’s eye had fallen upon him two or 
three times, and as often had he turned away confused and baftled. 
Take care, Mons. Ebonie, your enemy is an acute one; he strikes 
without threatening, and he knows your design. The last that 
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I shall mention was a young man of prepossessing appearance ; he had 
been a prisoner but a few weeks, and had endured even that short 
captivity with great impatience. He was traversing nervously up 
and down the forecastle, stopping occasionally to address the elder 
Boyer, to whom they all seemed to appeal, with great earnestness of 
persuasion, and then restlessly continuing his course. I inquired his 
name. Reynaul. I had heard that name before, but where or when | 
could not then remember. All these, with the exception of the boy 
and the last-mentioned, were men who had much influence with their 
fellow prisoners ; they possessed their confidence, they bad led them in 
many struggles that had been made for freedom, and there was not 
one among them who could not have found a little band of followers 
ready to aid him in a similar enterprise. They were met in earnest 
colloquy, conversing as men converse when some great interest is at 
stake. You will easily guess the subject of their consideration. 

I had watched them for a few moments before my fixed attention 
was observed ; but no sooner was it noticed, than the party began 
slowly to disperse, and in a few minutes Boyer and his brother were 
lett alone, and little Jaques came running towards me. I saw the 
design of his errand; it was to divert my attention, and see if my 
suspicions were excited. I welcomed the boy, and, as we were already 
good friends, he soon succeeded in accomplishing the first part of his 
object. ‘ You seem very happy, Jaques,” said I. 

His countenance and manner instantly changed ; he turned from me 
a moment, and then turning towards me, his eyes brimming with 
tears, replied, “ O, monsieur, j'ai une mere et une sceur !” 

He then left me, and a few moments afterwards I saw him standing by 
the gangway. I would have given worlds to have recalled that untor- 
tunate sentence, for I saw by his manner that his grief was of a nature 
more deep and abiding than that of childhood usually is. How was I 
justified in having risked an expression calculated to wound another, 
and that one so helpless and young, but already stricken, a being! 1 
will call him back, thought I, and endeavour to dispel the effect. I 
turned round with the intention of doing so, when I heard a sudden 
cry, and a splash alongside. The boy had disappeared from the gang- 
way, and in another instant I saw Christophe Boyer spring from the 
bulwark, where he had sat hitherto, into the water. Then followed 
the confusion, hurry, and terrible interest that the cry “ A man over- 
board” always pi on shipboard. ‘The tide was strong, and the 
water almost at the freezing point, but in a few minutes Boyer ap- 
peared at the gangway, bearing in his arms the boy for whose life he 
had risked his own, and who had either accidentally fallen, or (it was 
a hard thought, but it occurred to me at the time, ) had thrown him- 
self overboard in a fit of childish desperation. You might have read 
the triumph of a noble heart in the countenance of his preserver, and 
numerous were the praises and thanks that he received, both from his 
countrymen and enemies. He was carrying the —_ towards the 
hatchway, when an officer, who had not witnessed the transaction, 
suddenly appeared on deck, and misconstruing appearances, began 
to upbraid him for an action for which, had he known the truth, he 
would have honoured him from his heart. “ Another damned attempt 
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to escape !" said he; “ that fellow would not mind drowning the boy 
to effect his purpose. Let him be kept entirely below. 

A word is like a spark of fire ; it may fall to cheer a home or to 
fire a city! It was a rash and unfortunate expression—the grain that 
turned the balance—the spark to the ready train! Boyer answered 
not, though he understood what was said; but proceeded below, and 
it was not until he reached the lower deck that the agony of his 
wounded feelings found vent ; then seating himself on a chest, and co- 
vering his face with his hands, “ Mon Dieu! mon Dieu !" he exclaimed, 
‘je serai bientét comme ces pauvres miserables que quelquefois nous 
entendons crier en bas.” 

Reynaul was beside him, and whispered him persuasively. Boyer 
put his hand in his, and answered with an assent. His brother arrived 
a moment after, bearing information that the mistake had been recti- 
fied. Christopher looked earnestly at him, and told him in a few words 
that he had already consented to share in the enterprise which was on 
foot. 

“ Eh, bien !" said Raoul, pensively, laying his hand on his brother's 


shoulder, and stooping to speak to him, “ Eh bien, nous partagerons 
ensemble.” 


Here my friend’s recital ceased, and I am compelled to trust to my 
own resources for the remainder of this, and the whole of the next 
chapter. But I hope that the accurate knowledge which I possess of 
the habits of the prisoners, and the events I am about to relate, will 
enable me to supply the want of an actual spectator. 

The fortunate issue of the adventure related in the last chapter 
had induced many of the prisoners to make similar attempts during 
the six months which intervened between that occurrence and the 
time of which I am speaking. Few of these had succeeded ; but 
hope, the vitality of enterprise, was still unsubdued. Let the reader 
now imagine himself on the lower deck of the “ Irresistible,” on the 
night succeeding the day on which the events occurred which my 
friend has just related. It is almost dark, most of the prisoners have 
retired to rest, but there is a small party forward who, with a lamp 
before them, seem busily engaged in their game of dominos: it con- 
sists of those very men who were together on the forecastle this 
morning. The boy is a short distance from them, and appears to be 
taking advantage of the light of the nearest mess to continue the 
manufacture of a net on which he is at work. But watch him—how 
he starts at every movement, and see what an acute glance he occa- 
sionally throws towards the aftermost part of the ship. That negro 
has been hovering round for the last half hour. but never did he near 
the boy, but the appointed signal was given, and the party apprised of 
his approach. Let us examine their position. They are so seated 
as nearly to conceal the foremost scuttle from the other parts of the 
deck ; but we can see that one of them is at this moment seated close 
to it, apparently watching the dark waters as they pass beneath. He 
seems motionless ; but approach nearer, and you will discover that 
that hand which is raised to his breast moves with a slow but constant 
motion. T will tell you what he is doing. With a small saw, made 
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The Iilegitimate. 


of the mainspring of a watch, he is cutting the bars of his prison. 
How slowly he works, how steadily and how unwearyingly |! But how 
apparently hopeless is his task. Can he ever succeed? See—his 
hand shakes—his saw is broken—there is an end of his labour for the 
present. But had you been there at midnight, you might have seen 
a figure cautiously approaching that scuttle ; he stopped to listen, then 
stooped beneath the hammocks, and rose close to it. It was Vouillon, 
who, with a new instrument, resumed his task. Behold him there; 
his form is almost hidden by the shade of the bulwarks, his arms only 
intercept the dim light, and slowly but safely the work proceeds. 
Once or twice the restless movements of the sleepers by him, and the 
winds that sound like flapping-banners without, disturb him and sus- 
pend his labour ; but he again proceeds, and the last bar is severed at 
last. The massive grating hangs by only enough of its substance to 
support its own weight, and a child’s arm might wrench it off and let 
it drop into the river; for days, weeks, months, has that labour been 
pursued, its progress has fed the prisoners’ hopes—on the one side of 
it was captivity, freedom on the other—and now the jealous obstruc- 
tion is all but removed. Vouillon stayed but to fill up the interstice 
made by the saw with a composition of rusk and bread, which he had 
ready prepared, and having gazed a moment on the whitened hills, 
and the dangerous field of ice over which he and his countrymen 
must travel to-morrow, and drawn one sigh, half of presentiment half 
of hope, he cautiously darkened the port again and retired. To-mor- 
row the attempt is to be made. The severe weather, which has 
benumbed the vigilance of their jailors, has infused fresh hope into 
the hearts of the prisoners ; and to-morrow those men are to encounter 
the perils of the rapid and freezing waters, the uncertain and danger- 
ous footing of the craggy and broken ice, the cold winds, the incle- 
ment weather, the darkness of night, and the hands and country of 
enemies. All these will they dare for liberty’s sake, and who can 
wish for their failure, foes though they be ? 


—— 


THE ILLEGITIMATE. 
BY MRS, EDWARD THOMAS. 


Ir came, a most unbidden guest, 
Into this world of woe, 
To wring with shame a mother's breast, 
And force her tears to flow. 
No father, with exulting gaze, 
Beheld its infant face, 
In admiration, love, and praise, 
That mother’s look to trace. 
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No kindred bosoms leapt with joy 
To hail its advent here, 

And welcome the expected boy 
With love’s most sacred tear. 

Not one of the auspicious things, 
Hope, gladness, pleasure shed, 

In harmony spread their gay wings, 
To guard its hapless head. 

A solemn gloom pervaded all, 
And nature seem’d to mourn, 

As fast that lost one’s tears did fall, 
“ To think a child was born.” 

Chill’d with its cold reception here, 
Its little aching breast 

Sought in the kind, unconscious bier, 
Shame’s oblivious rest. 

They laid it in unhallow’d ground, 
At midnight’s dismal hour ; 

No holy requiem floated round 
That unlamented flow’r. 

Will the young slumb’rer never wake ? 
Is its eternal rest? 

Oh! will it not death’s fetters break, 
Releas’d, a heav’nward guest ? 

Charity may hope, altho’ ne’er sought 
For it—* the living well,” 

Where the redemption must be bought, 
To burst sin’s earth-wrought spell— 

Its mother’s heart, oppress’d with shame, 
Despair, and misery, 

Dared not implore for it a name, 
To save it for the sky. 

Should knowledge, with its ray divine, 
E’er penetrate the veil 

Which folly round the soul does twine, 
How will that mother’s quail, 

To feel her crime hath doom’d her child 
To everlasting woe, 

Where hope of mercy ne’er beguil'’d 
With its seraphic glow! 

Nor pray’rs, nor tears, change the decree, 
The Judge Supreme sent forth ; 

Oh! whither, whither can she flee 
From his impending wrath ? 

*“* Not to the sea, for there His hand 
Can pluck her to her doom ; 

Not the earth’s remotest land, 
Not to the dreaded tomb.” 

But to His throne, in penitence, 
By pure religion led, 

There pardon e’en for her offence— 
A Saviour’s life-blood shed ! 
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CHAPTER IIT.—( Continued.) 


New Year’s day had risen in all its pomp of laced liveries and tin- 
selled carriages, and our court and town were already stirring with 
all the bustle of glazed cards, gilt-edged notes, and all the trumpery 
of conventional lies, when, earlier than the earliest visiters, Signor 
Brandi announced himself by knocking hastily and stealthily at my 
door. 

Signor Brandi was a civil engineer of “ credit and renown;” he 
had, through regard for my family, given me a course of private 
lessons on “ electricity and magnetism,”—was one of Professor Mo- 
lini’s best friends, and had, in short, a thousand titles to my venera- 
tion and gratitude—a man about forty years old, of a sanguino-ner- 
vous temperament, vigilant, frugal, indefatigable, he seemed to 
multiply himself to meet his multifarious engagements. It was said 
of him that he ate his dinner standing, like a horse, and slept like a 
hare, with eyes wide open. He was a personage of rare prudence 
aud circumspection, and fond of giving the most trifling transactions 
an air of mystery and importance that enhanced their value in the 
eyes of the overawed generality of mortals ; and I well remembered 
with what empressement and solemnity he used to receive me at his 
door—me, his diligent and affectionate pupil, and show me up stairs 
to his private library on the third story, where he never failed to 
entrench himself, by the aid of bars and bolts, against what he pro- 
fanely called “ his sad plague of a wife.” He drew all curtains, made 
fast the door, as he entered, stuffing the key-hole with scrupulous 
accuracy ; and, cutting short all compliments with his habitual abrupt- 
ness, he commenced in an ominous under whisper, 

“ Well, De Negri, my dear friend, all is known of your plot at the 
university.” 

“It is no manner of wonder if it is,” quoth I, with solemnity; “ we 
conspire with a raised visor, and before the face of the sun.” 

“ That's just like you, my boy,” he replied—* quite after your 
fashion—but—trust me for once—you shall do nothing of the kind.” 

“ Do nothing of the kind!” I re-echoed with some warmth. “ Very 
well—to-morrow must decide.” 

“ Nay, hear me!” he entreated; “ would you mar the plans of 
people that know better than you? Would you break the links of a 
chain that stretches along the whole line of the Appennines? Would 
you, by a silly college brawl, give our tyrants the alarm ?—they who 
are now unconsciously sleeping on the mines which we have in all 
directions laid under their feet.” 

“ Nay, in heaven’s name!” I cried, “ if men have laid these mines, 
let boys set them on fire. That is just sport for children.” 


' Continued from vol, xxvii. p. 245. 
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“In due time, and with God's help,” was his reply, “ but not 
until the work be mature. Tell me—what is all this plotting and 
rioting for? what do they tend to, or what noble result do you hope 
from your mutiny? Is Dr. Vitali so worthy an enemy, that you 
should stake your friend's life and your own for the pleasure of bear. 
ing him dewn?”’ : 

“ By heaven, no!” I retorted; “my cry is, ‘God and my coun- 
try.’ We will wound the government by striking down his minion, 
We seize this, as we would any other pretext, to open hostilities, 
Why should you ponder and temporize any longer? Hasten your 
schemes, and join us in God’s name | The day is our own. Let the 
die be cast! let us set fire to the mine! Strike up! strike up! the 
day is our own—hurrah for Italy !” 

“ Hush, madman!” he exclaimed, as the whole house rang merrily 
at my shouts; “ what's the use now of bawling so loud—in a house 
too,” he added—* in a house so confoundedly crowded with women ? 
Will you ever listen to reason? Will you trust the words of a man, 
whose age, at least, ought to deserve your credit? I repeat, my 
dear Negri, the day is not mature. Bologna, Modena, and Romagna, 
are already rushing to arms. Our mines have reached the very walls 
of the Vatican. Turin alone and the whole of Piedmont give no sign 
of life. But we are waiting for a great catastrophe. Know, that in 
this very moment I am speaking .. . .. but why should I disclose 
secrets of life and death to so hair-brained a schoolboy as you are? 
Enough! you are too young yet to act after your own impulses. 
I tell you, in the name of your country’s best friends, De Negri, give 
up your plot! It cannot be, cannot be, cannot be.” 

“Dost thou not see it cannot?” I answered in the poet's phrase, 
“what do you speak of my plot? The conspiracy of the university is 
no plot of mine. It lies not in my power. I cannot attempt to 
undo what others have done. But were it even really under my 
control, were I even to follow an advice grounded on hints so myste- 
rious and hypothetical. I ask you, shall 1 teach our willing young 
friends to forswear their word, to cower and flinch before authority ¢ 
If you force them to give up their point on this occasion, how can 
you rely on their resolution upon another ?” 

“ This is precisely the reason,” he argued, in a soothing tone, 
“why we address ourselves to you. The students need not, must 
not be forsworn. They must not give up, nor show even the slightest 
symptom of fear; but we will have no disturbance— you must neither 
fight nor retreat—neither resist authority, nor give it any ground for 
attack, Your scheme must be given up, and the honour of the 
university saved. It is a difficult task, to be sure, therefore is it 
worthy of you. You, who could in so inany instances work up your 
schoolmates’ minds, must also know how to allay them. I repeat, it 
is the desire of our most active patriots—give up your plot!” 

‘“* And I repeat, it is impossible,” I exclaimed: “ for although that 
appeal to myself-esteem were worth a thousand arguments, still that 
same self-esteem dwelt with tenacity upon a scheme that I had 
cherished so fondly, and which had now, spite of my protestations 
to the contrary, become entirely my own. And, though I regretted 
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to come to a rupture with the honest engineer, and was partly 
overawed by the ill-defined warning with which he had endea- 
voured to shake my determination, and which coincided but too well 
with what I had heard of late concerning vast insurrectional plans in 
our neighbouring states, still I had no great faith in the energy and 
activity of our carbonari, and as I thought they needed to be driven 
out of their wonted narrow-minded cautiousness, | rejoiced in the 
idea that our schoolboys’ crisis of the morrow might afford an oppor- 
tunity of hurrying them on in their operations, and bringing them 
into the field in spite of themselves. 

“It is impossible,” I replied; “ we cannot draw back for your 
sake; but you can come up and join us.” 

“ Young man,” he said, waxing warm as he spoke—“ young man, 
hear me! you would hurry all things for the worst, but you shall 
not. Since reasons and friendly remonstrances are of no avail, know 
then that we have still a check upon you, and we can still bring you 
to reason.” 

“Say you so?” I cried haughtily and bitterly; “ well, then, do 
your worst. I am glad you speak so. I defy you.” 

“Indeed!” he concluded, with admirable self-possession, “ we shall 
see it, and see it this instant.” 

Saying this, he threw on my table a little three-cornered note, with 
a look of triumphant expectation. I raised it to my eye mechani- 
cally, and a sudden tremor seized me as, casting a glance upon its 
direction, I recognised the fair hand of—the fairest of writers. 1 
tore open the seal, and read— 


“ What Signor Brandi proposes, is for the good of all. Nothing 
remains for you but readily and implicitly to obey. i 
“ " 


I stamped upon the ground, and started on my feet. “ Ha! you 
too, lady! and you .. . how do you chance to know her? Well, 
then, I am indeed a fool; and if you will have it so—well, by God! 
so be it.” 

“That is spoken like an oracle,” said Signor Brandi, sneering. 
“ I see my talisman has done wonders, and you will never have occa- 
sion to repent of your compliance.” 

“ Say no more,” I interrupted; “ say no more: you have won the 
day. Leave the rest to me. Here,” cried I, throwing open the 
door, and summoning Galli, who was in the drawing-room, playing 
the fool with the three graces, my sisters—“ here, Pippo, show 
the gentleman down stairs; he will excuse my attendance, out of 
regard to my broken leg,” said I, “ And now,” I continued, as the 
young armourer returned from having done the honours of the house— 
“now run, and hasten to our friends—our supper for this evening is 
postponed—we shall have plenty of work—but I must see them all 
this instant—run !” 

He ran—he made the round of our juvenile clubs, and found our 
boyish champions busy at work, whetting the points of daggers, 
sword-canes, and broken foils, and loading short muskets and pistols, 
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whiist such of them as considered themselves already fully equipped 
were stirring up each other's spirits by the declamation of incendiary 
verses. It went to my heart cold and bitter, to behold them as they 
came warm and bright from these busy and animated, though, no 
doubt, partly ludicrous scenes, knowing what an awkward and 
even dangerous part I was to act among them ; for as I was not, of 
course, allowed the slightest allusion to the mysterious visit of the 
morning, and could therefore bring forward no plausible reason for 
so unexpected a change, | needed quite all the authority of a well- 
established character to carry that difficult point, without exciting 
my friends’ mistrust or indigaation. is 

My good angel, however, and their amiable docility, prevailed. 
The resigned conspirators entered into my new device with equally 
wood understanding ; the new order of the day was communicated 
from group to group with the speed of lightning; stilettos and _pis- 
tols were laid aside, and the combatants retired cool and calm for the 
comparatively easier task of the morning. 

The morning rose dark and rainy. The students lawfully belong- 
ing to the class of natural philosophy, a number of about one hun- 
dred and twenty, between juniors and sophomores, a boyish legion, 
were already assembled, and could be seen sauntering up and down 
in rare and silent groups around the wide galleries of the university 
palace, dragging their umbrellas along with a monotonous clash as 
they moved. Our numerous and potent auxiliaries had been pur- 
posely excused; and my faithful shield-bearer, Pippo Galli, and | 
were the only intruders. 

My appearance among our confederates elicited a murmur of ap- 
plause and greeting, as I was seen ascending the main staircase of 
the palace, supported by my worthy Achates, in a gait somewhat 
between limping and crawling. But no sooner had I reached the 
marble floor of the gallery, than the sight of those radiant youthful 
faces, their grave and manly demeanour, and their look of determi- 
nation and confidence, seemed to minister new force to my limbs, 
and I trod among them steady and erect, as if suddenly cured by a 
miracle. 

The university palace, formerly the convent of the Jesuits, who, 
previous to the French revolution, had usurped an unlimited sway 
over public instruction—and it was neither their nor the govern- 
ments fault if they did not resume it—was a structure colossal in 
all its dimensions. It had spacious dwellings for all instructors and 
officers, numberless school-rooms, museums, and laboratories, be- 
sides halls, porticos, and cells without number. 

The main doors of the “ Theatre of Natural Philosophy,” the lec- 
ture-room for the day, opened ona large dark-vaulted, wide-echoing 
gallery, whose huge columns and balconies had a look of dilapidation 
and discomfort that spoke forcibly of Gothic ages and generations 
yone by. Cowled statues of monks and jesuits under the shade of 
their large-brimmed hats, once the inspectors and proctors, the evil 
xeniuses of the place, sat dark and gloomy on their pedestals, under 
their cobweb-canopied niches, staring at and frowning upon us, as 
the reprobate descendants of the daring ringleaders, against whom, 
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in more tempestuous ages, it had been their lot during all their life- 
time to struggle. 

There was no appearance of alarm or suspicion on the part of the 
faculty, and, for aught that could be seen, no open demonstration of 
armed force, or other apparatus of resistance, though it was well 
known that several regiments could be secretly introduced and lodged 
in that immense edifice, without being aware of each other. Two or 
three beadles and clerks of the chancellor's office were seen occasion- 
ally walking across the gallery, and casting their keen scrutinising 
glances over the assembly, like spies or advanced guards, sent forward 
to reconnoitre the numbers and intentions of the enemy. 

Nine o'clock finally struck from one of the four turrets of the obser- 
vatory, and the mace-bearer threw open the two massive doors of the 
lecture-hall, and cried out, according to custom, in a stentorian voice, 
« Est hora domini !” 

The new professor could already be discovered, perched on his 
lofty seat, all dressed in his new gown, with white gloves and white 
neckcloth,—all nice, and trim, and smoothed, and plastered,—his 
manuscript open in his hands, his lips curled to a benignant smile, but 
withal blue, and blank, and uneasy, as one who had partly guessed 
and partly heard of his auditors’ hostile intentions, and whose vague 
iorebodings of several sleepless nights were by no means dissipated by 
the stubborn, though calm and inoffensive, behaviour of his mutinous 
class. 

The beadle’s words fell among the crowd, and died unheeded. —In- 
stead of the instantaneous rush by which students used to crowd the 
door as if taking the hall by storm, in their anxiety to secure the best 
places, the grave assembly continued pacing slowly and silently the 
gallery, as if they had come for no other purpose, only turning their 
eyes vacantly to the door as they passed. 

Twice did the beadle repeat his summons, but with no better 
effect. At the end of the legal interval of fifteen minutes the doors 
were fastened once more, the professor stepped down from his chair, 
and made his retreat through back doors and staircases, hastening to 
the chancellor's office, to give his account of the transaction. The 
students separated in the best order, and halls and galleries relapsed 
into silence and solitude. 

I called at my uncle the chancellor's lodgings ; was received coldly 
and ce:emoniously by his lady, sat down at his table, and wrote to 
Signor Brandi how the students had kept their word and created no 
disturbance ; had neither fought nor yielded ; how the honour of the 
university was saved, and the authorities had no pretext for offence. 





CHAPTER IV. 
Tur WaARrntne. 
« Beware of the Ides of March.” 
Professor Molini’s father was a merchant and banker, blessed with a 
numerous family, and possessed of a vast fortune, which, like this won- 
drous fabric of the system of the universe, seemed mniraculously to have 
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been made out of nothing. He had come, a ragged boy, with a pack of 
tinder and flint-stones, from the mountains of Como, bad metamor- 
phosed his pack into a shop, and the shop into a counting-house ; had 
subsequently purchased a fine house, a splendid villa, and a grand 
lady ; and having, ina moment of great distress, lent a considerable 
sum to Maria Louisa, to defray the expense of one of her genial 
excursions, had been appointed court-banker, had been decorated with 
the sacred, angelical, Constantinian order of St. George, now, in some 
unaccountable manner, devolved into the hands of our august sove- 
reign, and received occasional invitations at court, that is, whenever 
the court had need of his coffers. 

The dress of the man and his face were all that remained unchanged 
of Antonio Molini. His sharp, oblique, Israelitish eye, and long 
hooked nose seemed to have suffered no material alteration from the 
working of fifty additional years ; and his scanty, smoke-coloured, livery 
yreat-coat, with seven capes, seemed to be made out of the very tinder 
spared out from earnings of his juvenile speculations. 

Such was the man whom I found on the afternoon of that memora- 
ble day of Jan. 2, standing at the door of his house, too ugly and too 
shabby to be even taken for his own porter, blowing on his ungloved 
fingers, and shivering all over with the consequences of a cold dinner, 
and staring piteously at the snow-clouds, as they drifted, thin and 
ragged, before the winter gale. 1 came late from the university, after 
having, with great reluctance, accepted the cordial invitation and 
dined ééte-d-téte with one of the tutors of the university, an old friend 
of mine, and in his heart a member of the opposition, and had been 
stopped on my way by several persons of my acquaintance, who were 
all discussing the great affair of the morning, and unanimously raising 
the conduct of St. Rock's schoolboys to the stars; for there had been 
great alarm and anxiety throughout town as to the probable occur- 
rence of a serious college riot, and it appeared hardly credible that 
things could have terminated in such an easy and quiet, though not 
less satisfactory manner. 

I was then sadly plodding my way to the Piazza del Duomo, where, at 
no very great distance from my house, there was another, and to me 
still dearer, where I trusted thanks and praises were in wait for me; 
and I meant unceremoniously to cut the old ysurer, who was ne great 
acquaintance of mine, when he advanced a few steps towards me, as 
if to attract my attention. 

“ Bist!” he whistled, beckoning all the while with his forefinger 
that I should walk over to him; “ a little word with you, Signor de 
Negri.” 

We crossed the threshold and two or three winding passages of his 
house, and found ourselves in a spacious, unpaved coach-yard, where 
we were soon surrounded by a pack of * swift, lean, high-bred hounds,” 
of Spanish and English pedigree, the favourite playfellows and bed- 
fellows of the old merchant’s sons, a tall, tough, boisterous race of 
jockeys and sportsmen, who, by their merry life and luxurious tastes, 
threatened to sift and scatter their father’s hoards of florins and 
sequins in less than no time. * ‘There is a black list,” (listanera, ) he 
said, “ a black list of twelve young miscreants at the university, which 
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is to be handed up to the police on account of the sad business of this 
morning. 

«Ts it?” said I, with an air of mock surprise. 

“Ts it,” he re-echoed, with some spite; “ay, it is; and there is 
more: they are deliberating at court whether the young culprits are 
to be confined at St. Elizabeth’s,” (a broken convent, recently turned 
into a state-prison for political offences, ) ** or whether it were not bet- 
ter to send them at one e to the fortress of Spielberg.” 

“QO you don't say so?” I observed, in the same ironic tone. 

« They are, by Jupiter!” he retorted, impatiently ; “ and, since 
you seem to take the thing so quietly, know then, young man, that 
first at the head of that black list is the name of Signor Raimondo de 
Negri. Ido not care a straw for you or any of your stripling asso- 
ciates ; but, since this confounded hubbub has been, in some measure, 
started up by the imprudence of that blockhead of a son of mine, so, 
out of mere kindness, and to my own peril, I ventured to give you the 
same advice that I gave him two months ago— shift for yourself, and 
begone.” 

I took the hint literally ; and with a short acknowledgment’ of thanks, 
and the most solemn protestation of inviolable secrecy, 1 promised | 
would take his timely warning into serious deliberation. I left him 
struggling hard for the skirts of his greatcoat against the obtruding 
caresses of his yelping pack of curs, and went out, muttering between 
my teeth, as I brooded over this important piece of information, * The 
old harpy has more heart, after all, than people give him credit for.” 

I thought, ** Could then the government of Maria Louisa suddenly 
depart from that milk-and-water line of policy they had hitherto fol- 


lowed? Could they seriously determine on sending to a prison of 


state, charged with high treason, a set of refractory schoolboys, cr 


the crime a having wilased their lesson? Well, thank heaven! if 


they do, they will not have occasion, because they have no time, to 
repent. And will they, of all men in the world, direct the first attack 
upon me? Will they lend me the irresistible weapon of unprovoked 
wrongs and gratuitous outrages? Will they change the harmless 
dreamer into an active enthusiast ? Will they make a hero of me and 
a martyr, notwithstanding the taunting assurances of that silly advo- 
cate on the contrary 2 Welcome ! "said I, thinking aloud, and once 
more raising my head, and giving my gait all the st steline ss and firm- 
ness that my sore leg would allow, “ welcome !—the cry of Italian 
independence shall then stalk from my dungeon, and truth shall, for 


the first time, loudly and fearlessly thunder from my lips at the bar of 


their bloody tribun: ls! 

Plunged into all the infatuation of these glorious thoughts, I had 
heedlessly forgotten my projected visit, and reached the door of my 
own house; and the faticue and excitement of the day had so painfully 
irritated my wound, and so ¢ ompletely exhausted my forces, that when 
at last I found myself seated on my “dormeuse, 1 felt it was impossible 
to stir one step more from my api artment. 

In the course of the evening, 1 received from various quarters seve 
ral officious warnings from my friends, all purporting the same neces- 
sity of shunning the impending danger, either by absconding for a few 
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days, or, at least, avoiding to be found at home by night ;—for the 
blood-hounds of the Italian—I should rather say of the Austrian— 
police, proceed slowly and cautiously in their work of darkness ; and 
such is their dread of what is here called “ a scene,” that any man 
who can manage to keep out of their clutches between sunset and 
sunrise can, in broad daylight, stare daringly in their face, and laugh 
them to scorn, 

The idea of playing at hide-and-seek with them was, however, too 
undignified and vulgar ever to cross my mind. So I returned the 
warmest thanks to my kind advisers, promised to all of them [ should 
take notice of the dictates of their prudence, declined with many pro- 
testations of regret a good number of asylums that were offered for 
my safety in town and country, and, like one of the broken-down but 
unsubdued Roman senators of olden times, I determined on braving 
and awaiting the enemy, deliberately seated on my chair. 

I had drawn my table near my chair, and my chair close to the 
chimney ; my fire was blazing cheerfully, my lamp was trimmed, and 
before me stood an open volume, the “ Last Letters of Jacopo Ortis,” 
a great favourite of mine, which used to lie invariably on my desk, 
the prophet, the monitor, the oracle of my youth. I was musing, 
rather than poring, on some of the high-wrought strains of that glow- 
ing romance, now as familiar to me as the echo of my own thoughts, 
when a gentle tap at the door announced that I was to be once more 
interrupted. 

“ Good evening, Raimondo, and good luck to you,” was the greet- 
ing of Pippo Galli, as he threw the door ajar, and poked his head in ; 
“ here is a visit, I'll be sworn, you would never have dared to antici- 
pate. Walk in, lady, walk in— my friend is alone.” 

As he said this, he ushered in a person dressed in dark female garb, 
wrapped in a large velvet cloak, her face shaded by a mozzaro, after 
the Genoese fashion. The lady threw back her veil and mantle, and 
as she stood before me, the radiance of paradise was spread over the 
whole of my humble apartment.—“ Good God! Marina !” 

“Signora Cornaro, if you please,” remonstrated my good Pippo, 
astonished at the familiarity of that appellation. 

* Marina,” replied Marina; “since you seem to like that name 
best, your own and your best friend, De Negri; and since you some- 
times delighted in calling her so, your guardian angel, who came to 
avert the danger hanging over your head.” 

She spoke in that inspired melancholy tone that was so peculiar to 
her whenever she laboured under the influence of unusual excite- 
ment; her flushed cheeks and her faltering voice gave her otherwise 
faint and languid countenance a glow of animation and transport 
batiling all power of description. T gazed on the fair and sudden ap- 
parition, overcome by a tumult of rapid unutterable emotions, of too 
much more ardent a nature, I fear, than such as the presence of a 
messenger of heaven would be likely to awake in a mortal breast. 

I had already seized one of her hands, and was pressing it fervently 
and voluptuously to my lips, she offering no better resistance than by 
interposing with the sister hand, which was thus incautiously exposed 
to my enterprising “audacity, and ended by remaining likewise a pri- 
soner in the contest. 
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“Your hat and your cloak !"" she cried, when I finally gave her 
leisure to speak. “ Thank Heaven, we are still in time.’ We have 
been expecting you all the time, as we heard that you have been out 
to-day. We have been in the tortures of anxiety for your sake 
all the evening. But come, we are yet in time—there is not a mo- 
ment to lose—you must fly.” 

“ Must fly, lady,” said I, dropping her hands, and endeavouring to 
assume a jesting tone as I pointed to my wounded leg; “alas, you 
see it! I am in a poor plight to fly.” 

“My carriage waits at your door,” she cried eagerly, “and your 
friend will help you down stairs, if you need. De Negri, we have no 
time for jest—you must follow us instantly.” 

“Marina,” I replied, “I cannot—I must not follow you. I have 
been apprised of all the extent of my danger—I know all your sub- 
jects of fear. But my resolution is taken irrevocably. Command 
me anything you please for to-morrow ; but for this night excuse me, 
I must abide my fate—I must not leave this apartment.” 

She knew me—she was well aware how arduous a task it was to 
drive me back from my purposes, and how seldom I spoke in vain. 
She remained silent, as if meditating on what side she could better 
venture to renew her attacks. 

“Two lines,” I continued, “from you have, no later than yester- 
day, blown up a plan on which I had laid the brightest expectations. 
To you it is due, if this town is not now perhaps lighted by the torch 
of popular insurrection. But yesterday I was playing at a game in 
which the safety of hundreds of heads was implicated. Then I could 
follow the advice of the wisdom of others, but to-day only my person 
is in jeopardy, and I need only to consult my own judgment. Then 
I submitted without resistance—now you must yield without remon- 
strance. ‘To-night I am to be honoured by a visit, they say—you see 
I must be at home.” 

‘* Must you ?” interrupted Galli in his blunt style; “then will I 
be with you; I too must see these officious visiters you are deter- 
mined to receive. Ay, and hurl down stairs a couple of them too, 
ere they make their way to your door; but, by our lady! why did 
you not let me hear of your intentions betimes? I might have gar- 
risoned your house with half a score of stout lads, for whom to 
knock down watch and police is to acquire plenary indulgence.” 

“ No, my dear Galli, you misunderstand me,” | told him; “ I would 
trust to no one better than you, if I needed auxiliaries; but I mean to 
offer no resistance. If they want me, here I am, a poor invalid, un- 
able to fight, and unwilling to fly.” 

“De Negri,” again expostulated the sweet lady—*“ De Negri, this 
is mad rashness. Why should you give your enemies—our enemies 
—so cheap and wanton a triumph? Will there be lack of favourable 
opportunities to stake your life on equal chances, that you need to 
throw it away at such a rate ?” 

“ Lady,” I exclaimed, “ you exaggerate ;—were even all the idle 
rumours that are in circulation since this morning to be grounded 
on facts, surely our arrest can have no serious consequences.” 
“Undeceive yourself,” retorted the lady. “My husband was 
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enabled to have a fair insight of the matter. Italian persons are no 
longer deemed safe in these ominous days. ‘They would forthwith 
send you over to Hungary.” 

« They cannot—they dare not !” I exclaimed, shuddering, however, 
all over, in spite of myself, as I spoke, and pacing the room in great 
agitation, which my compassionate friend mistook for terror. 

“ Yield to us,” she urged, having recourse to the eloquence of her 
softest tones. “My carriage is at the door; my husband's house 
will offer you a safe asylum for the night ; to-morrow we will convey 
you to St. Martin. You recollect St. Martin—don’t you? There 
are such cells, and caves, and ruins, as to hide a thousand fugitives, 
if we choose. It will be only a temporary confinement. My husband 
and I willbe with you all the while. Things will change in the mean 
time—the great crisis is at hand—your country will soon have need 
of you—will you perish in your blind obstinacy, and be found missing 
in the ranks of your countrymen, when every life will have weight 
in the scale of fate, and every drop of blood will be spilt to cement 
the liberty of your country 7” 

She had in her turn grasped both my hands in the warmth of her 
supplication. Her words wrung my heart to the quick, and a 
moisture like tears was stealing slowly and reluctantly from my eye- 
lids. But the die was cast: I extricated my hands and stepped back 
with a sudden effort of self-command, and said in a less trembling 
voice, turning my face from the dear, dangerous sight, 

* Marina,” said 1, ‘say no more. “I'would be wantonness in you 
to prevail upon the soundness of my judgment by the ascendency 
that your charms give you over my senses. If you take any interest 
for me—if you really care for my safety, for my honour, I beseech 
you, for Heaven’s sake, do not insist. Believe me, it is no madness, 
no blind obstinacy, that prescribes me the line of conduct I am irre- 
vocably determined to embrace. The good of my country demands 
it—my friends must expect it of me. The Italians have been too 
often wont to disperse themselves, and give way at the first alarm. 
Their sudden panic and consternation have emboldened their enemies. 
They must be taught to stand their ground, to look at the danger 
before they give way. Here 1am! No crime have I committed, no 
law infringed. Am I threatened with prison or banishment ? Here 
lam! Let tyranny do its worst. There is something like sublimity 
in this calm, passive, but unrepining, unshrinking self-sacrifice. 
Were it even to cost my life and liberty, as you know it will 
undoubtedly prove fatal to my happiness, trust me the Italians will 
comprehend, will value it, and—l believe you admit of a Divine 
Providence—the angel of God will set it down on our side of the 
balance.” 

[ perceived my words were working onher breast, and I pressed on 
with redoubled fervour : “I am not alone in danger: how many of my 
youthful accomplices are now sleeping unconscious of the awakening 
that awaits them! Poor, patient, submissive, and yet heroic school- 
boys, who trusted so generously, so unconditionally, in their leader ! 
Should IT desert them ? Should it be said that I failed them in their 
hour of trial? Do T not owe them the testimony of my fidelity, the 
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comfort of my example?” There was a long and a sad pause before I 
resumed. “ Do 1 remember St. Martin s—you know I do. Now 
let me question you in my turn. Do you recollect the 15th of 
August? Do you recollect your own words? Did you think a sin- 
gle syllable of your lessons could ever be lost on me? Am I not 
acting the part you assigned me, treading in the path you traced ? 
Then why should we be cast down on the first cloud rising on the 
horizon? Was not mine a devoted head—what matters it how soon 
my country claims it?” 

“ You have spoken like a man, De Negri,” she replied, in a subdued 
and quite an altered tone, after another considerable pause, “ and 
pardon me if I was obliged to play the part of a woman. Remain—l1 
sue no longer; do your duty, and be true to your friends—your 
friends will equally perform theirs, and stand firmly by you. There is 
one of them, at least, on whom you know you can rely. God bless 
you, my knight and hero! Happen what may, your angel's wing will 
yet be your shelter.” 

As she said this, she threw her arms round my neck; and as I 
stooped under her gentle violence, her lips pressed slightly and rapidly 
on the hair of my forehead. 

A minute after I was alone, and a carriage was heard starting from 
my door, and rapidly rattling down the street. I made the round of 
my room with the step of a mariner pacing his deck in the last mi- 
nutes previous to an engagement. Then I found my room too warm, 
and went out into my terrace; then I found my terrace too cold, I 
dressed, and rushed into the street. I walked, or rather limped along 
the frosty side-walk. I made again and again the round of er house ; 
I watched her windows until the last lamp was put out, then I sought 
out my much-to-be-dreaded dwelling, and repaired to it just as the 
clock was striking one after midnight. I kissed, by way of thanks, 
my little Louisa, who had sat up for me. I pleaded the lateness of 
the hour, and was left alone. In a few minutes the house was 
plunged into the silence of sleep. 

I threw myself half undressed on my sofa; my pulses soon sub- 
sided into a light and agitated slumber; my eyes were still open and 
fixed upon the fire, my heart was still throbbing with rapid convul- 
sion, but I dreamt. 

Methought I stood fastened and pinioned, surrounded with guards, 
at the bar of a court of justice. Opposite to me stood the advocate 
Obizzi, my accuser; by my side Marina, my counsel—she pleaded 
for me, and O how she pleaded! Tears were in the eyes of all. 
The judges averted their faces to shield themselves against the irre- 
sistible argument of her beauty. A silence of death reigned over 
the vast assembly. The president covered himself, and rang a little 
silver bell that stood on his desk—it was my doom ! 

Presently the scene shifted to St. Martin’s Abbey. I stood on the 
top of the ice-house hill. I knelt at the feet of Marina, who was 
dressed, as the artists represent Italy, with a mitred helm on her head, 
and a coat of mail on her breast, a few links broken on the side of 
the heart. Down in the lawn, and all round in the fields and vin 
yards, were our youths, a numberless host, clad in the colours of 
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[talian national guards. Tricolor standards were waving over our 
head ; the Italian sun was pouring its meridian beams from the height 
of the firmament; Marina had girt a sword to my side, and placed on 
my head a laurel crown ; then she bowed her head, and I felt her lips 
once more resting on my forehead. In that moment the sun's rays 
fainted in the sky, a cloud of gloom was cast over the whole scene, 
and the old bell of the abbey steeple tolled the funeral knell. Its 
ominous peal started me from my sleep. 

The last embers were fluttering in my hearth, my taper was burnt to 
the socket, and the bell rang furiously at the door of my apartment. 


TO ROSINA, COUNTESS MORTARA. 


To me, alas! 
All things in silence pass, 
And men perform their actions in dumb show ; 
For me no breeze 
Plays music in the trees ; 
For me, for me, no sounds harmonious flow ! 


Rosina, still 
When I had gaz’d my fill 
And took in eloquence from thy bright look, 
It seem'd to me 
That I had read with thee 
A most sweet dialogue in God’s own book. 


Though deaf, I heard 
And treasured every word : 
And now, whene’er I rise to take my walk, 
Forgetful I 
Say, with a joy-born sigh, 
“ Ah! Twill go and hear Rosina talk.” 
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IN REAL LIFE. 
BY MRS. EDWARD THOMAS. 


“ Thou must live amid a hissing world, 
A thing that mothers warn their daughters from, 
A thing the menials that do tend thee scorn, 
Whom when the good do name, they tell their beads, 
And when the wicked think of, they do triumph ; 
Canst thou encounter this ?” 
Mazurin, 


Eary in the fashionable season of 18—, I called on my friend and 
school-fellow, Lady Ashford, in Grosvenor Square, whom I had not 
seen since her marriage, having been abroad with an invalid sister 
for the last three years, and I much feared that a union, so far above 
anything she could have reasonably expected, notwithstanding her 
transcendent beauty, (being only a clergyman’s daughter without 
fortune,) might have obliterated the fond and girlish “friends hip she 
felt for me when we were equals, and which was still, on my part, 
most sincere and ardent. I found her at home, and quite alone, for- 
tunately ; and on sending up my card, she admitted me instantly into 


her boudoir, where she received me with every demonstration of 


unfeigned and warm affection. She looked perfectly radiant with 
beauty and happiness, and I could not help being struck with the 
splendour and magnificence with which she was surrounded; sa 
different to what her father’s limited means (with all his fondness ) 
could bestow on her. The most costly work-boxes, for one who now, 
perhaps, never touched a needle; the most expensive implements 
for drawing, half-spoiled sketches and music, were scattered in extra- 

vagant profusion on the rich and elegant ottomans and sofas, while 
flowers, fruits, and nick-nacks of every description, where gold and 
china vied with each other to astonish the beholder with the vorge- 
ousness and beauty, and puzzle the brain of the uninitiated to guess 
their conceivable uses, so various and fantastic were their shapes and 
forms, covering the numberless smi all rose-wood tables, which ren- 
dered it dangerous even to move, without considerable caution and 
study, in that abode of taste and luxury. The number of different 
scent-bottles alone gave you the idea that the fair inhabitant of this 
fairy palace must be the victim of perpetual headache ; but no, sh 
knew it not; she enjoyed the most unbounded health—she had ne 
pain—she never had had a pain—she never could-—it was impossibl 
she felt it was. ‘There was a serenity on her clear open brow, which 
actually calmed the mind to gaze upon. You felt, in so doing, pon 
there was one human being, in this world of care, perfectly and s 
premely happy, and that one was Lady Ashford. i | 

She entered with all the freeness and buoyancy of girlhood ane 

the scenes of our dear old school-d: ays— recalling “ings” little incident 
in which we had mutually figured, with a vivacity 0 "feeling truly 
July, 1840.—voL. xXxvilL—NoO. CXI. U 
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delightful; discovering a yet untainted simplicity of heart I did not 
hope for in one launched suddenly, as she had been, on the full tide 
of fashion and dissipation ; so beautiful as to win admiration from all. 
and so inexperienced as to be unconscious of its dangers and seduc- 
tions. 

“ Heaven be praised !” I said mentally, “ she is safe now. Three 
years—the first three years of such an intoxicating, such an over- 
powering change of situation, are passed, and she is still innocent, 
true-hearted, and happy; thoughtless she may and will be to the 
last, but never forgetful of what she owes to herself, her husband, 
and her God.” 

She reminded me that it was her birth-day, and laughingly ob- 
served, that she was getting quite old—that she was actually three- 
and-twenty—and that she must really begin to make use of her time, 
for that she should soon be too old to be admired. 

«“ Admired !” I exclaimed ; “ how do you mean? Surely you've no 
wish to be admired by any one except your husband ? and to a sensi- 
ble man like Sir Justine the effects of time on his wife's personal 
attractions will never be a source of regret, having learned to transfer 
his admiration to the more lasting beauties of the mind.” 

“ 1 declare you are as sentimental as ever,” she said, half playfully. 
« You have the strangest notions in the world, and speak of the loss of 
one’s beauty as if it were a matter too trifling to care about ; but to 
me such a thing really appears quite terrific; nor do I think I could 
survive it. It is not, I assure you, that I do not fully appreciate the 
goodness and amiability of my husband; on the contrary, I am quite 
conscious of the strength of his affection, and the gratitude I owe to 
the Almighty for the treasure he has bestowed on me. But still, ma 
chére amie, neither Sir Justine, nor any other married man, ever thinks 
it worth while to show those piquant attentions to their wives, let 
them be ever so lovely or beloved, which give such a zest to every- 
thing, making one’s existence a state of real enchantment. Praise is 
the very essence of pleasure. I could not endure life without it; for 
what is the use of being beautiful, unless one knows the effect it 
produces ?” 

“ My dear Emily,” said I, gravely, “ such sentiments are totally 
unworthy of you, nor can I believe you ‘are serious in giving them 
utterance. As a married woman, you ought to feel it an insult for 
any one to dare to express admiration for those charms which exclu- 
sively belong to your husband, and of which he is not the less sensi- 
ble because he does not feed you hourly by fulsome adulation. He 
gave the greatest proof possible of their power by making you his 
wife —by raising you to wealth, rank, and honour— by rendering you 
the exalted, the envied woman you now are. Do not abuse his gene- 
rosity—do not teach him to repent it. It is too often by the unmean- 
ing flattery of vain and empty coxcombs that many a woman, who has 
had the rare fortune to become the wife of a kind-hearted, liberal man, 
perhaps her superior in birth and fortune, is taught to imagine that 
she has made a great sacrifice in accepting him, whereas, if she were 
at liberty, not one of the men who thus destroy her domestic happi- 
ness would ever dream of marrying her, or ever discover those super- 
lative charms they now praise so extravagantly.” 
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« O, I dare say not,” she replied, in a tone of mortification, « | 
don’t believe half they say, and you may rest assured that they will 
never have the slightest power to weaken the real affection I feel for 
Sir Justine—I am too firmly attached for that ; yet surely there is no 
great crime in indulging in a little innocent flirtation? It makes 
every scene pass off so delightfully, puts us into good-humour with 
ourselves, with everybody, and awakens a universal desire to please. 
And you cannot deny, with such feelings, one must be more amiable. 
Besides, I can assure you, that most fashionable men prefer conversing 
with married women. They say, and justly, that they are always so 
much more agreeable, know more of the world, and have none of that 
cold repulsiveness of manner so repelling in our modern young ladies ; 
in fact, that they are the only females worth bestowing their time and 
attention upon.” 

‘And simply for this reason,” said 1; “they can presume to say 
to a married woman what they would not dare to an unmarried one, 
for fear of compromising themselves. Yet, believe me, it is only to 
a certain description of married women that they venture to converse 
unrestrainedly with after all—women who have such an insatiable 
thirst for admiration, that they will gratify it at any risk—accessible 
sort of women, with whom the most dissipated men are perfectly at 
ease, and who insult their ears with the most disgusting flattery, either 
in sport, or, far worse, in the hope of being repaid by the ruin of 
their credulous victim; but even those men, vicious and corrupted 
as they are, know how to distinguish and honour virtue, and are in- 
stantly awed into silence by the frown of indignant modesty. O 
my dear, my most cherished friend, let me implore you never to 
forget your self-respect. Believe me when I assure you that your 
idea of any species of flirtation being innocent, or even excusable, is 
most erroneous. There is no such thing as innocent flirtation—it is 
incompatible with virtue and honour. No woman of real delicacy 
dare allow herself to analyze so degrading a sentiment; for what is it 
more or less than either subjecting herself to impertinent and intru- 
sive admiration, which is only affected, or, horrible to think of, 
raising hopes and desires which her nuptial vows forbid her to gratify, 
on pain of eternal misery and remorse. ‘ Yes,” I continued, seeing 
her start of unaffected dismay, “sucu is actually and undisguisedly 
the true interpretation of what you, and thousands of the thoughtless 
of your sex, are pleased to designate innocent flirtation. The woman 
who allows herself its fatal indulgence resembles the lost, unfortunate 
spirit-drinker, who began with only one glass of wine, till by degrees 
he became enslaved by the fascinating and poisoned draught, past 
cure, and past commiseration. The error, so lightly esteemed by 
you now, Emily, will, if not checked, infallibly lead to as certain rum, 
and the world has no pity for an adultress.” 

“Good heavens!” she exclaimed; “how you mistake me! I 
mean nothing but the merest amusement in what I do, and God forbid 
I ever should !” 

‘“‘ God indeed forbid!” said I energetically. 

“And if you knew more of the world,” she added, “ you would 


soon understand that there was a sort of flirtation, for I know not 
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what else to call it, the term is so familiar to me, which is considered, 
even by the best-disposed persons, perfectly harmless and allowable.” 

“Iam ignorant of the world, I own, and I glory in the want of 
that pernicious knowledge which teaches a wife to trifle away her 
reputation, her husband's peace of mind, and the future welfare of 
her children; and as to the well-disposed part of your fashionable 
associates tolerating and approving such conduct, I must beg leave to 
think them either without principles or friendship, or that they must 
secretly condemn what they affect to admire and approve, and that is 
the most dangerous species of flattery a young and beautiful wife can 
be exposed to.” - 

«“Q, not at all,” she said laughingly ; “ they know I really have no 
bad intention, and impute my little sallies to the right motive, exube- 
rance of spirits ; and when Sir Justine married me, he knew I was an 
incurable flirt; so he can’t complain, you know.” 

‘No, he did not,” said I. ‘No man would be so rash as to risk 
his happiness by such a union. He thought you without a fault. Be 
generous, conquer the only one you have, and let him think so still. 
It will cost you less than you imagine, believe me, for virtue is always 
in haste to repay the sacrifices made to her, doing so even before thie 
work is completed. And, after all, what do you sacrifice? The 
vapid and unmeaning attentions of a set of idlers, whose only recom- 
mendation in society is a name obtained by the virtues and merits of 
some worthier ancestor, and which they are doing all in their power 
to disgrace ?” 

“Truly,” she said, trying to hide the starting tear, “ thou almost 
meet me to renounce the passion I have idolized for years. O 
iow | wish you could be always near me, to warm and admonish ; 
not that I fear myself much ; but Iam haunted incessantly by my dear 
father’s favourite text, ‘Let him who thinketh he standeth, take heed 
lest he fall.” Do you know I actually dream about these words ?” 

“ Dream about them by night, and ponder on them by day,” said I, 
solemnly, “ for they are an admonition from the Lord.” Here we 
were interrupted by the entrance of a servant, who placed on the 
table before her a purple morocco jewel-case “ from his master.” 

Emily opened it eagerly, and found it contained a most splendid 
pair of bracelets, with the miniatures of her two children, set in large 
diamonds for the clasps, and an affectionate note from Sir Justine, 
intimating that he thought them the most gratifying present he could 
bestow upon her. . 

I never saw two more angelic countenances than those smiling 
little cherubs presented to the admiring eyes of their mother; and, 
for once, I firmly believe, the unrivalled brilliancy of the diamond 
fiiled to captivate a female heart. 

“ Are they not lovely?” she exclaimed, kissing them rapturously, 
“are they not worthy of all my love? My sweet, my beautiful 
children, I will live to force you to be proud of your mother.” 

- My dear Emily,” said I, de eply affected, “it is the talisman of 
virtue. Never lose sight of it? The contemplation of those children 
must save you from ruin.” 


: « > — ? . ; _ . . 
As she expresseau the utmost impatience to £0 and thank her hus- 
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band tor his kind and delicate attention, I rose to leave, promising to 
see as much of her as our different London habits would admit of, 
and went away under the fullest conviction, that she was the most 
enviable wife and mother the world contained at that moment. 
Judge of my distress and sorrow on learning, a very few months 
after, that she had actually given up her all,—husband—children— 
rank—splendour, and station, and eloped with Captain Grant, a 
friend of her husband's, who had been saved from a jail more than 
once by his bounty; who possessed no particular fascinations, alas ! 
either of mind or person, to form even a shadow of excuse for the 
few who wished to think her less guilty than she really was. He 
was the most complete “roué” in all his ideas and habits, totally 
regardless of the decencies of society; ruinously expensive, without 
any ostensible means of supporting himself in his extravagance ; for 
although he arrogantly boasted of having even illustrious blood in his 
veins, his birth was ever involved in a most profound mystery. Cold- 
hearted, selfish, and calculating, he had, by dint of ministering to the 
ruling passion of poor Emily's heart, vanity, succeeded in effecung 
her utter ruin and disgrace, only to swell the list of his other tri- 
umphs, to be as soon abandoned and deserted. O that woman 
would but pause to ask herself the fate that awaits such a step, and 
sue would rush with horror from the brink of that precipice ready to 
engulf her in despair! 

If ever there was a demon permitted to walk the earth, it is the 
seducer of female innocence and credulity—the wretch who steals 
into a confiding, happy heart, to lay it waste, a prey to late remorse 
and self-upbraiding. How did I foretell the tears of shame and sorrow 
soon to fall in torrents from those bright laughing eyes, and wept in 
anguish at the sadly prophetic picture. 

All intimacy ceased between us after this deplorable dereliction 


from the path of virtue and duty. And although I still thought of 


her with the deepest interest, lamenting her fall as 1 would that of a 
beloved sister’s, for she was equally endeared to me, I saw no more 
of her, until passing ; 

England, I stopped to change horses at the most respectable-looking 
inn the place afforded, when, having had occasion to leave the apart- 
ment into which I had been shown on my arrival, I opened the op- 
posite door, (they being exactly similar, ) and was in the centre of the 
room before I perceived my error. A lady was seated near the fire, 
(it being winter,) with her back towards me. I began to offer an 
apology for my unintentional intrusion. She started at the sound of 
my voice, and uttered a piercing shrick. It was Lady Ashford. | 
remained motionless with astonishment; when supposing my immo- 
vability proceeded from horror and disgust, she sank back in her 
chair, and burst into a passion of tears. In an instant she was in my 
arms. All was at that moment forgotten, except that she was my 
earliest friend—my beautiful, my still cherished Emily. I implored 
her to compose herself—called it a fortunate accident which led to 
our again meeting—assuring her of my unchanged esteem and affec- 
tion, and studiously avoided alluding to the fatal Cuuse of our sepa- 
ration, or to the past in the remotest degree—a subject she seemed 
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quite as anxious to banish from our conversation as myself. For not 
one, the slightest word, led me to suppose there ever had been a past 
for her; and yet how vividly it flashed over my memory, as I sat 
gazing on her then! How was she changed, alas! since the last time 
I had beheld her in all the splendour of her husband’s home—in the 
proud consciousness of unrivalled beauty, and an unsullied reputation ! 
the loved, the courted, the admired of the most brilliant circle of 
fashion, whose slightest word was deemed a condescension, and 
whose smile a treasure for the indwellings of memory,—so fallen, 
that I, her humble friend, felt shame at being in conversation with 
her, and secretly congratulated myself that I was unknown. Her 
luxuriant dark hair, ever her greatest ornament, and the delight of 
Sir Justine, was disordered and neglected; her countenance was 
flushed, and her once placid and snowy forehead had contracted a 
fixed frown, not of avger but pain. Her eyes were red, evidently 
from frequent weeping; and her whole appearance presented a la- 
mentable picture of ruined beauty, shame, and remorse. Her con- 
versation too was nervous and hurried, as if she endeavoured, in the 
profusion of unmeaning words she uttered, to stifle the pangs ot 
thought, and persuade me, by such a display of affected cheerfulness, 
that she was not miserable. But I was not to be deceived: I saw 
the canker of the heart preying upon her wasted form—lI read the 
tortures of conscience in the eye, that hardly dared encounter 
mine, and I heard the smothered sigh in the forced and hollow laugh 
that burst hysterically from her agitated lips. Although, despite my 
efforts to calm her spirits and soothe her into tranquillity, she con- 
tinued talking with the utmost volubility during my stay, still she had 
evidently nothing interesting to relate. Her days were marked by 
that unvaried and degrading monotony, ever the fate of those women 
whose conduct has estranged them from the refined and cheerful 
intercourse of their own sex. 

She said, * she was living there entirely for the sake of Captain 
Grant's hunting, a pleasure that he was passionately fond of; that 
she saw no company, except a few gentlemen his most particular 
friends, and that she never went out; in fact, she declared she pre- 
ferred the most profound solitude.” 

“ And why did she,” thought I, “ who, only a few short months 
before, considered that the happiness of her lite consisted in a crowd, 
now prefer solitude 7” Why because she felt that she had for ever 
forfeited those claims which formerly rendered the throng of fashion 
and pleasure so desirable. Rank—virtue—name—all, all sank in the 
dark and fearful abyss of vice. Poor Emily! truly solitude was the 
only place for her. She also told me that the captain’s temper was 
sadly changed for the worse, that he was irritable and suspicious to a 
degree, and that nothing was capable of pleasing him. 

“ Although,” she observed, blushing painfully, «I give him no 
reason for being jealous, it being my constant study to repress the 
impertinent attentions of his friends, who consider themselves privi- 
leged, I think, to insult me by gross and disgusting flattery.” And 


it was the vain, the thoughtless, the giddy Emily Ashford, who thus 
complained of being annoyed by praise. 
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While she was evidently relieving her overcharged bosom by nar- 
rating these pitiable facts to one who yet sympathised in her sorrows 
and disgrace, I glanced round the room in which she was doomed to 
spend the long gloomy months of winter almost alone. There was 
not one little elegance to take off the naked and chilling air of a small 
country inn; nothing to indicate that its constant and solitary inmate 
was a woman—a refined and elegant woman. Whips, spurs, and 
hunting-gloves, (some of which she had been recently repairing, ) 
littered évery table in the wretched looking apartment. Three large 
dogs occupied the hearth-rug completely, which she occasionally 
caressed, lavishing on them many endearing names, which they, with 
all their boasted sagacity and proverbial gratitude, scarcely deigned 
to notice. And for this she had left her splendid home—for this she 
had forfeited her reputation, forsaken the husband who idolized her, 
to share the poverty and endure the reproaches of a libertine, who 
was already tired of his easy conquest. QO, for this she had aban- 
doned those smiling, beautiful children, whose fair images dwelt for 
ever in my memory, to waste the fondness of her heart on insensate 
brutes ; for woman must have something to love—it is the essence of 
her nature. No wonder that she was so changed with such reflec- 
tions as must haunt ber continually; 1 only marvelled that she was 
still alive—able to survive such ruin and misery. 

In taking leave of her, which I was now obliged to do, to resume 
my journey, I extorted from her a solemn promise, that should she 
ever be in greater distress, and I could assist her, to apply to me 
instantly. 

“*God bless you!” she said, while the tears gushed in torrents 
from her eyes, and she wrung my hand passionately—‘‘ God bless 


you, for pitying and consoling one of the most forlorn and outcast of 
human beings. Oh! you don’t, you never can, know the tortures of 


my soul. Surely, surely, great God!” and she raised her eyes to 
heaven, “ they have expiated my offence, tremendous as it is.” 

It was a long time before I recovered my serenity of mind, after 
such a painful and trying interview. Change of scene and occupa- 
tion, however, had greatly weakened the impression of it, when I 
was again plunged into extreme distress at receiving a hasty note 
from her, dated from an obscure lodging within the rules of the 
Bench, entreating me to go to her immediately, for that she was very 
ill and in great misery. Sct 

I lost not a moment in obeying the summons ; and, upon inquiring 


for “ Mrs. Grant,” the name she now went by, of a miserable drab of 


a servant-girl, she ushered me into a wretched-looking room, up two 
pairs of stairs, smelling intolerably of cigar or tobacco smoke, where, 
on an old sofa, covered with a cotton chintz so faded and dirty that it 
was impossible to guess its original colour or pattern, reclined poor 
Lady Ashford, enfeebled by want and suffering ! A small deal table 
was drawn to the side of it, on which were some ripe gooseberries a 
friend had just sent her, which she ate with extreme eagerness and 
avidity. There were also three chairs, two with wooden seats, a bit 
of old carpet half over the floor ; two brass candlesticks, some cups and 
saucers and chalk images decorated the mantle-shelf, and a small cup- 
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board, in one corner, evidently served for larder and cellar too, as 
bread, butter, and bottles seemed to be heaped in confusion together. 
There was not a morsel of curtain or blind to the window to exclude 
the sun, which glared brightly on everything, it being the middle of a 
July day, and showed the dust and dirt only the more plainly. Yet 
such was the place in which I found the once extravagant and luxuri- 
ous Lady Ashford !—and which she actually called “a furnished 
apartment !"—so completely had her ideas changed with her circum- 
stances. But not more, alas ! than her person ; not one vestige remain- 
ing of her former beauty and elegance—that very beauty which had 
been her ruin, and made her the companion of a spendthrift in a jail ! 

Although it was summer, as I observed before, and most oppressively 
hot, she was wrapped in a large woollen shaw], called a “ wittle,” to 
hide, I have no doubt, the deficiency of her dress. She wept bitterly 
on seeing me, and said she had endured the most incredible hardships 
and privations since we parted last. She even entered into the most 
minute details of the revolting scenes vice and poverty introduce their 
victims to. Much to my horror and disgust, for I was shocked to 
observe the total loss of that delicacy of feeling which had prompted 
her, in our late interview, not to allude to her fall and its frightful 
results, now she appeared to take an unnatural delight in expatiating 
on the odious topic, with a view, I suppose, of awakening my com- 
passion ; but how little did she form a just estimate of my heart by 
so doing! Her abject appearance, her silent tears, would have done 
more to interest me in her behalf than all she was so eager to relate. 
There are certain stages of wretchedness, however, which render 
persons insensible to everything but the paramount desire of getting 
their sufferings redressed—the lowest, the most degraded state the 
human mind can be reduced to, and she had reached it ! She said, that 
before coming to the painful resolution of applying to me, she had 
parted with every available article to raise money—that her last, her 
greatest sacrifice being the birth-day bracelets containing the minia- 
tures of her children, having kept them as long as she possibly could, 
but that the captain insisted-on her disposing of them at last, not 
merely because he wanted the money for immediate use, but he was 
actually jealous of the tears and caresses she bestowed upon them. 

* Oh! T shall never forget” she exclaimed, in a tone of heart-thrill- 
ing anguish, “ the pang it cost me to part with that last relic of my 
former state; nor the misery and insult I endured to convince the 
callous money-lender that they were really mine—that I had not 
stolen them! Oh, was it not indeed the very acme of humiliation to 
be thought a thief!—a common robber! It was on a Saturday even- 
ing that I stole out to visit his odious den. I lingered irresolute, till 
I feared it would be too late to see him; but on reaching the door I 
found it thronged with miserably dressed persons of both sexes and 
all ages ; some anxious to redeem their best clothing, to appear de- 
cently clad on the ensuing sabbath, to be consigned again on the 
Monday to that universal garde meuble of poverty ; whilst others, 
more reckless, were eagerly bartering their last remnant of apparel, 
to procure the means of obtaining another draught of that fatal and 
alluring beverage which was insidiously hurrying them with rapid 
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strides to a pauper’s grave. Such were my reflections at that ago- 
nising moment ; and I doubted even if one of the hapless and degraded 
beings by whom I was surrounded had so wantonly plunged into guilt 
and misery as myself, 

«It was my first visit to such a place, (having hitherto sent our 
little servant girl on such errands, but we thought the bracelets too 
valuable to be entrusted to her,) and I was literally stupified with the 
noise, confusion, swearing, and riot around me. When they had all 
left the shop, I advanced slowly to the low, dirty counter, and, from an 
involuntary feeling of pride, endeavoured to conceal my face from the 
broad glare of the gas-lamp flaring on it. 

« «Well, young woman, what's your pleasure ?’ said the master of 
the shop, looking inquisitively at me. 

« «T wish to raise a small loan on these bracelets,’ I replied, falter- 
ingly, at the same time producing them. 

« «Why, how could such a one as you possibly come by such a pair 
of magnificent bracelets ?’ exclaimed the man, in a tone of unaffected 
surprise. ‘ I fear not honestly. There have been a vast many jewel 
robberies lately, I hope this is not part of one of them; but I must 
know the truth, for the credit of my shop.’ 

«¢QOn my honour they are mine,’ [ exclaimed in an agony of terror 
ut his suspicions. ‘¢ I take God to witness I came honestly by them; 
QO pray, for mercy sake, believe me !’ 

“« Flonestly !’ said he, with a sneer; ‘ yes, yes; I fully compre- 
hend; a present from some extravagant young lord or other, who 
delight to squander their fortunes on such creatures as you——-wantonly 
destroying a fine patrimonial estate, and tarnishing a noble name, for 
the sake of keeping a fashionable mistress. I protest I have seen a 
notorious actress with more diamonds blazing on her tawdry person 
than a duchess would display on a birth-day. But they all come to 
me in time, that’s one consolation, for such wilful extravagance and 
profligacy. How much do you want on these bracelets, however ?— 
which, after all, are by no means so valuable as I thought them at 
first—that gas lends everything such an artificial brilliancy ; it is very 
deceiving, I declare.’ 

“ «7 intended to ask fifty pounds, but———’ 

“<« Fifty pounds! you might as well ask five hundred; twenty or 
twenty-five is the utmost, or even more than they are worth; but as 
you seem really distressed for money, and we none of us know what 
we may come to ourselves, why, I'll give you five-and-twenty, though, 
tor the pictures, they are of no value whatever.’ 

“ «No value!’ I screamed, ‘ then give them me for the love of hea- 
ven! they are of inestimable value to me—the only things I love on 
earth !’ 

“«T cannot do that, as taking them out would hurt the appearance 
of the bracelets, and perhaps injure the setting; besides, you know, 
you can soon have them again, as they are only pledged. 

“ I took the paltry sum, not daring to return without it; and thus 
went, for five-and-twenty pounds, what must have cost hundreds. 
Still, trifling as it is, 1 have no hope of ever being cble to raise it, to 
redeem them; no! they are ‘gone for ever, the last, sweet solace of 
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this forlorn beart! Oh,” she continued, taking trom her pocket an 
old, faded green-silk purse, which seemed to contain only one solitary 
sixpence, and a small piece of dirty paper, (the duplicate, ) * should 
you have it in your power to redeem them before the time expires, | 
implore you to do it for the sake of our early friendship. Promise 
me—promise me!” she shrieked in a voice of agony; “ it will make 
the grave, to which I am fast hastening, pleasant to my tortured 
spirit! O that I could see those sweet, fair faces once more before 
1 die !—O that I could again feel my children near me, clasped close 
to this throbbing heart !—O that 1 could—but no, I must die ayn 
outcast from all! Yet how often de I remember with bitterness 
now, I might have held those cherubs in these arms—I might have 
revelled in their innocent and endearing prattle, in the calm of domes- 
tic peace ;—but no; some vain, some frivolous scene of pleasure for 
ever allured me from them and my home. My husband's eyes used 
to reproach me for my folly—his tongue never !—would that it had ! 
| might have escaped the shame and misery I have since endured! 
One word of admonition from the lips we love and venerate sinks deep 
into the heart, and leaves a lasting impression there. But he shrank 
from giving me pain, and his kindness lost me. Carry my blessing 
to my deserted babes ; tell them that their mother’s polluted lips grew 
purified in breathing it, and that her last thought was a prayer for 
them and their father—yes, their father!” she continued, frantically ; 
‘* the lover of my youth—the husband who idolized me—and whom I 
forsook to die here—in a gaol—cursed and abandoned by the villain 
who treacherously beguiled me to such infamy !” 

I really feared the violence of her emotion might prove fatal to her 
in her extremely exhausted state. I implored her to compose herself, 
to direct her thoughts to a more proper channel, not to encourage 
hatred against her betrayer, but to pray for him—herself, and to hope 
forgiveness, by penitence and contrition, from Him who has promised 
mercy and pardon to them that ask it in the name of our blessed Ke- 
deemer. 

She seemed consoled by my sympathy ; and Captain Grant coming 
in, Who unfeelingly remarked that he supposed I had had quite a 
scene with madam, but that tears and hysterics were stale to him now, 
I slipped all the money I had into her thin, feverish hand, and kissing 
her affectionately, took my leave, sick at heart with all I had seen and 
heard. 

In two days from that time, and just as I was preparing for a second 
visit to her, | received a note from Captain Grant, informing me that 
Lady Ashford’s complaint had proved to be typhus fever, of a most 
malignant kind, brought on by want and privation, and that she had 
expired in the middle of the night, in a state of horrible delirium ; 
and as he had only one sitting-room, and the other lodgers were alarmed 
tor the infection, it was his intention to have her consigned to the 
grave with the least possible delay, and requested, as an especial favour, 
that | would send him ten pounds, to procure a respectable funeral 
tor her. I immediately enclosed the sum required, and havin 


g ascer- 


tained the day and hour the mournful ceremony was to take place, | 
dressed myself in deep mourning, and met the sad procession on its 
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way toa churchyard in the Borough. Not one human being followed 
the remains of the victim of folly and remorse, to shed a tear over 
her lowly grave, except myself. Captain Grant declined it on account 
of his feelings being too much for him. 

The funeral was of the meanest and most solitary description ; the 
undertaker walking alone, with that sort of careless, contemptuous 
gait which implied the smallness of his profits for the job—he saved 
the obedient solemnity of his countenance for a hearse and plumes. 
There was not even that promiscuous mingling of ragged, idle boys 
and girls usually seen following a corpse; poor Emily's last earthly 
rites were too mean to awaken even the curiosity of little starving 
paupers—they were used to more imposing funerals among their own 
class. 

On reaching the grave, the old dingy pall was carefully taken off, 
and revealed a plain deal coffin, with a simple plate on the top, with 
the following brief inscription :— 


“ EMity AsHFoRD 
“ Died July 24th, 1l8—, 
“ Aged 25 Years.” 
Just as the coffin was being lowered into the grave, the poor little 
dirty servant girl came running in breathless haste to catch a last 
glimpse of one who, despite her faults, had been a kind, affectionate 


mistress to her. She had not an atom of black on, except a bit of 


old crape on her tattered straw-bonnet, but the tears of agony which 
fell in torrents from her eyes, as she bent in sincere and heartfelt 
anguish over that lowly grave, hallowed its silent inmate more than 
all the pomp which attends the proud and courtly of the earth to their 
last home. I approached her with a feeling of veneration, inspired by 
this genuine tribute of affection, and slipping a guinea into her hand, 
which |] pressed warmly between both my own, “ Thank you, and 
bless you,” I said, “for the tears you have bestowed on my only 
friend—my idolized, my frail, but now happy Emily Ashford 1" 
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SONGS OF SPAIN. 
BY MISS H. B. MACDONALD. 


Cancion No. I. 


O rain was the daughter, 
That grew by the side 
Of the rush of thy water, 
Dark Ebro of pride! 
A pale flower on the tide, 
Amid these rude men, 
That people the mountain and people the glen, 
Where the Ebro rolls on in its pride ! 


I]. 


© bright was the morning 
Of love, which did beam 
'er that pale flower, adorning, 
Dark Ebro, thy stream ;— 
Like a beautiful dream 
Which falls on the heart, 
Before the charm’d slumbers of morning depart, 
Where the Ebro rolls on its dark stream ! 


A shadow did cover 
That flower, as it stood, 

Like a bright spirit over, 
Dark Ebro, the mood 
Of thy chafed, sullen flood ;— 
When it faded, they gave 

The beautiful, perish’d, frail thing a grave, 

Where the Ebro rolls on its dark flood ! 























THE FOSTER-SON, ! 
FROM THE GERMAN OF MADAME C. PICHLER. 


Oh woman! lovely woman! Nature made thee 
To temper man: we had been brutes without you ! 
Angels are painted fair, to look like you : : 
There’s in you all that we believe of heav’n ; 
Amazing brightness, purity, and truth, 
Eternal joy, and everlasting love ! 
Orway. 


To return now to Frances, and go back a little in our narrative. 
That lovely and high-minded girl had not remained all this while 
indifferent towards Gustavus, to whom, in every point of view, she 
owed so much; and although in the beginning of their acquaintance 
the repose of his manner to her, and the far distance in which her 
adverse fate seemed to have placed her, made a reserve, the most 
strict and guarded, one of her duties, yet it was not possible for her 
to condemn or to erase from her bosom the feelings she durst not 
express. The image of Gustavus reigned supreme in her heart; she 
thought not, it is true, of ever possessing him, but she pleased her- 
self by observing this fair ‘ beau ideal,” in which so many an antici- 
pation, so many a waking dream of her own guileless youth, appeared 
to realise itself. Gustavus looked, even through the excluding me- 
dium of her own partiality to him, worthy, in every point, of each 
better and kinder female heart; and thus it came to pass that her own 
devoted itself to him, without finding either acknowledgment or 
return. 

Her aunt’s house was already become especially dear to her, be- 
cause it lay not far from the scene of the battle, and so afforded her 
the possibility, not only of obtaining news of Sohrau quickly and 
often, but also of seeing him now and then; for he failed not, when- 
ever a longer period of leisure, or business in the neighbourhood, gave 
him an opportunity, to call upon his fair protégée ; and these visits, 
short and fleeting as they were, served to increase, in both, their 
mutual esteem and good understanding. 

So it was that upon his last trip to the capital, and after the 
troublous scene that had taken place betwixt him and his aunt, he 
had gone straight to the home of Frances, that his deeply lacerated 
heart might stanch its bleeding in the mild communion with such 
tender sympathy and friendship. Frances discovered easily the sorrow 
of her friend—her hearty condolence, her kind- inquiries wrung it 
from him. She was his confidante—she heard of his strange passion 
for his aunt, which with years and reflection was become great in 
him—of his late offer of marriage—of her refusal—of her coldness 
and want of feeling. She heard all this, and believed it not. 


' Continued from p. 211. 
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Sohrau had already, on many occasions before now, declaimed with 
enthusiasm upon the character of his aunt. It was not possible that 
this excellent lady, so susceptible to all that is good, and still young, 
should live in the neighbourhood of so amiable a youth, and remain 
quite uninfluenced. What strengthened Frances still more in this 
view, were sundry traits and expressions that Gustavus let fall in the 
course of his relation, and before now also. Everything implied a 
concealed passion, which had yielded to nothing but reason and ex- 
perience. The heart of our young lady was the ready interpreter of 
feelings in such unison with her own: she could not help honouring and 
loving Madame von Veldeck for what she had done, and approving 
her idea of what was right; taking good care, as our readers will 
anticipate, to let Gustavus fully understand her thoughts on this 
subject. 

She succeeded, by little and little, in soothing the melancholy of 
her friend. ‘True it was, that he could be with her but seldom; an 
animated correspondence made good what the real presence of the 
parties did not allow. Gustavus, used as he was to be handled ten- 
derly, and to revel in all the sunlight of an affection born of a woman's 
richest and deepest feelings, (and that woman Madame von Veldeck, ) 
after the first resistance of despair surrendered himself to the genial 
impression; but no entreaties, no representations of his fair protégce 
were able to overcome the pique he now felt against his aunt, or to 
induce him to pen to her a single line. 

It was about this time that he received his wound. Frances now 
it was who induced her aunt to offer to the friend, to whom they 
were so deeply indebted, her house and her services. Gustavus came 
to them, still very ill, but out of danger; and during several weeks of 
the most anxious attention on their parts, the heart of the beautiful 
maiden and the invalided officer entwined themselves more and more. 
entering day by day more searchingly into each other. Our hero 
could not help feeling that Frances was become dear, that she was 
become necessary to him; for his spirit stood in need of a woman's 
heart, in which he might see himself reflected and enshrined; and 
even if the quiet affection with which he was wont at times to 
throw his arm round “his charming Frances,” but little resembled 
that enthusiastic passion by which he had been taught to idolize, 
in the person of his aunt, “a mother, a benefactress, and a firs! 
love,” it did much good to his mental system, and he was beginning 
once again to look forward to the future with a rather more contented 
eye. 

rances obtained by degrees increased influence over the heart of 
her friend, and brought him at last, setting before him the sternness 
and ingratitude of his conduct, to write once to his aunt. He did it 
against his will. The letter was civil, but it was passing cold. Leo- 
nora, who, under the seal of the strictest secrecy, had contrived, 
through the faithful Martin, to get tidings of her nephew up to this 
hour, received the epistle with a tremor of delight. She tore it open 
—her cheek flushed, her hand shook violently, and the letter 
dropped. Then to see the “big, full tears,” as they streamed in a 
sudden and passionate gush out of her despairing eyes! 
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« We must all submit to our trials, as the wax yields to the impress 
of the seal; but cruel and uncommon disappointment! Could Gus- 
tavus write so? Could he treat her thus, for whom she had sacri- 
ficed more, much more than her life ?” 

She was too little in a natural state of mind to find in the tone 
of the letter the language of a mortified love, of a tenderness she 
had given birth to and forsaken, and which now, like the trodden 
worm, turned upon the object that had wounded it. To her it read 
as the coldness of a complete indifference, or of a fickle disposition, 
that in its fondness for new faces easily forgets the vows and the feel- 
ings of other more distant days. She was much hurt, and only after 
some days sufficiently composed to answer her nephew in the spirit 
that his:letter seemed to call for—in the spirit of an old relation, who 
“had to acknowledge the receipt of an epistle received, some days 
back, from Captain von Sohrau, hoping that his courtesy would find 
some excuse for her delay; which was, she thought besides, not 
beyond the limits sanctioned by the letter-writing world. Her kina- 
man would believe that she should always be glad to hear from him, 
(whenever he liked to write,) that he was comfortable and doing 
well.” 

Gustavus showed the letter to Frances, and was within an ace of 
repenting ever having written to his aunt, so formal, so guarded 
seemed she to him; so sorely he missed, in every sentence which he 
read through, and twisted about ten times over, the long-accustomed 
expression of heart-born affection and motherly love. Still he was 
once more obedient to the entreaties of Frances, and so it happened 
that a correspondence as courteous and friendly as, under all cir- 
cumstances, could be expected, trailed on between them, until Gus- 
tavus was quite recovered, and now, by the advice of his physicians 
quitted the army, the arduous duties of which he no longer could 
bear. He announced this also to Madame von Veldeck; and since 
he described to her at some length, “ how gratified Frances was at 
this step,” Leonora perceived only too clearly how all would end. 
She controlled herself forcibly, and surrendered herself to her destiny 
with quite altered views. She wished even now to enjoy as much 
happiness as she could; she wished not to be deprived of “ her Gus- 
tavus. Oh! could she but share, no matter how unequally, no 
matter with whom besides, the society of him whom she was not in 
a condition to make her own!” And so she gave again free play to 
the olden feelings, and wrote to him in the same motherly style that 
had prevailed in her former letters. 

“ Several of the last epistles of her dear Gustavus,” wrote Madame 
von Veldeck, “ had, possibly, not been answered so well as they 
deserved, but this might be the fault of her old affection ; for her 
foster-son must be aware that no mother could find any words in 
which to set before a child all the depth and riches of her love, espe- 
cially when, as in his own case, it was only the uncontrollable yearn- 
ings of that love that had originated between them this sweet rela- 
tionship. She had now to propose to him, knowing his partiality for 
a country life, a small seat that was for sale ata little distance from 
the capital, and then he was to bring to her Frances, her other 
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adopted child, (to whom she enclosed a letter full of hearty maternal 
love) —to agree to spend the winter in town with his foster parent, 
and afford her in the summer a room or two in his chateau. Thus 
would they all be enabled to pass a life, which already they had spent 
so long undivided and intimately together, still further in each other's 
society. Nor could a mother, in conclusion, wish herself any hap- 
pier fate than, whenever it should please God to call her hence, 
to be permitted to close her eyes in the arms of her two dear 
children.” 

Wonderful, yet beneficial, was the effect of this letter upon Gusta- 
vus; and the awakening of the old train of feelings in all its wonted 
strength had well-nigh overthrown everything that, by the course of 
time and many endeavours, had been built up for his peace in the 
future. He found in that letter “ hisadored mother,” just as she was 
in other days; ‘ she was herself again ;” and it could only be referred 
to the presence of a lovely fascinating girl, who, as he knew only too 
well, was secretly doting on him, that all his other bygone wishes 
and hopes did not come back upon him at this crisis. Meanwhile his 
love for Frances had won already such way in his soul, and reason 
spoke so clearly in favour of his aunt’s proposition, that after a storm 
of a few days, everything came of itself into order again, and his 
attachment to Frances, the prospect of passing his life with her, ap- 
peared to Gustavus, in the wish expressed by his aunt, to receive a 
sort of sanction, and to become an inviolable command. He answered 
the letter. You would have doubted, had you seen his reply, which 
feeling animated him the more strongly, love for his intended, or love 
for his foster-mother ; and indeed the latter passion was within an ace 
of having the upper hand. Leonora wept tears of joy over this epis- 
tle; she felt herself now unhappy no longer, for the wishes of Gusta- 
vus coincided so well with her own; she forwarded with diligence, in 
which she took delight, all preparations for the reception of the young 
pair, in the purchase and arrangement of the small estate ; and at the 
close of the second month Gustavus arrived at the capital with his 
young wife, and led her to the arms of his “ mother.” 

He found that excellent lady much altered, and in the short inter- 
val between their last separation grown so pale and shrunken in per- 
son, that he was scarcely able to conceal his surprise at it. Frances, 
meanwhile, who had not known Madame von Veldeck before, con- 
cluded from what Leonora was now, what she must live been. ‘The 
beautiful bride easily understood her husband's passionate devotion to 
this worthy woman, and our readers will allow it was quite’ pardon- 
able in one so newly wedded, that an uncomfortable apprehension ol 
a relapse pained her at heart. 

Leonora received her lovely, blooming niece with ostensible love 
and secret sorrow. She could not help approving of her nephew's 
choice; she must needs congratulate him, she must needs congratulate 
herself, that all had ended thus; but every manifestation Gustavus 
made of love towards her pressed as light thorn into her bosom. 

. Our hero was the only oue quite at ease in the beginning of their 
living together. Beloved by two ch 


arming women, encircled by thetr 
sincerest regard and attention to al 
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sweet duty of giving himself up to his love for both, and of enjoying 
his singular good fortune to the full. ¥ 
Things contmued not long thus. Leonora looked deeper into the 
heart of Frances, and her own experience interpreted to her many a 
half-suppressed expression, many a downcast glance, many a reflec- 
tive mood of the latter. She beheld her own feeling in that of her 
niece and rival; “ for what good was there in concealing from 
herself any longer that she still loved Gustavus just as ardently as 
years ago, and that, in her resolution of giving him up to another and 
remaining a witness of this union, she had given herself credit for 
more calmness and strength than she really possessed?” It had now 
taken place, and there was no other way out, but to set the finishing 
stroke to the sacrifice already so nobly begun, and, by retiring and 
being at a distance, to set Frances at rest, as well as to turn the 
love of Gustavus, without his perceiving it, altogether on his wife. 
The summer came. Preparations were made to enter upon the newly 
purchased estate, and now Leonora found, in her increasing sickliness 
and the necessity of remaining in the neighbourhood of her physician, 
an irrefutable reason why the young people should travel by them- 
selves.” In vain Gustavus pressed her with a kindly importunity—in 
vain too, Frances, out of pure and wndissembled anxiety, represented 
to her the effects of the country air upon her health; she kept with 
a gentle firmness to her purpose, thanked her children heartily for 
their attachment to her, and promised to come to see them very soon. 
Now it was that Gustavus felt himself unhappy in right earnest, 
since he was parted from his aunt. Frances saw it with deep but con- 
cealed pain. She talked much of Leonora, she approved of, in words 
at least, his longing for her society, and proposed to him that they 
should shortly pay her a visit ; but, in the mean time, the first arrange- 
ments of the property just acquired needed all his diligence and con- 
stant presence, and did not permit him to think of any journey to town ; 
while his Frances confessed to him that, before long, a new, endearing 
tie would weave itself between them, and make his domestic happiness 
complete. This news worked powerfully in bringing him contentment, 
and gave to his being, as well as to all his views, an aim most welcome 
and beneficial. 
Frances was all at once become much dearer; she was become, in 
a certain sense, sacred in his eyes. He watched over her and his 
delightful hopes with the tenderest care. He gave up directly the 
project of a journey to his aunt, from the fear that the jolting upon 
the bad roads of the mountains might injure “ his darling Frances ; 
he wrote to Leonora, and announced to her his happiness, inviting her, 
at the same time, most pressingly to come over to them and partake 
of their joyous anticipations. . 
Madame von Veldeck accordingly did as she was desired, seeing 
that she had now much less evil influence to apprehend from her pre- 
sence; and the days passed with her were festivals of the purest 
human happiness, embittered by nothing but the perceiving the con- 
tinually declining health of the beloved aunt. In this state of things 
the summer passed off pretty well. Leonora still came once or twice 
upon a visit of a few days; she felt clearly that the wife, the future 
July, 1840.—voL. XxVIiL.—NO. CXI. x 
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mother, was beginning to maintain the first and chief place in the 
heart of Gustavus, that his partiality for herself was taking more and 
more the direction, prescribed by circumstances, of the tender love of 
a child to his parent; it touched her most nearly, and she made it a 
point of duty and took all possible pains to convince herself that she 
ought to rejoice at this circumstance. ‘ This, certainly, had long been 
her wish; it had been the end and aim of so many exertions, of so 
many trials; she could and she would be nothing else than a mother, 
the mother equally of Frances and Gustavus.” 

Accordingly she, with a glad activity, had prepared everything for 
the appearance of the new-born being, and when the inclement 
autumnal season brought the young couple back to town, Frances 
found all done she herself had intended to do, and Leonora declared 
to her, “ that she must now, she believed, resign into the hands of her 
dear daughter the household cares and concerns also, in order to live 
wholly and solely for her duties as mother.” So she ruled in the 
house like a good spirit, lived only for her children, saw with secret 
pleasure the rest of her strength decline in these unusual efforts, 
and only tried hard to conceal her daily growing weakness from 
Sohrau’s eyes. In this she succeeded better than she had expected ; 
for these eyes were at present directed far more on Frances than on 
herself. Meanwhile the long-expected period drew nigh. Frances 
was in danger for many days. The grief and anxiety of Gustavus 
knew no bounds. Leonora could not help feeling alarmed about him ; 
‘she had to see to him as well as to the fair invalid. She never, for 
one whole day and night, retired from her bedside, sorely as Gustavus 
urged her to allow herself some repose, and placed, when at length all 
‘peril was past, with a sensation that agitated her inmost heart power- 
fully, and with much meaning, a boy of wondrous beauty in the arms 
of the enraptured father. 

Frances was weak, but doing quite well—Gustavus beside himself 
with joy ; and so preparations were made, with gladness and festivity, 
for the christening. Leonora had asked leave to hold the child of her 
foster-son at the sacred font. There were many members of the 
family present. Madame von Veldeck, death in her heart and a 
friendly smile upon her lips, dressed herself with taste and splendour. 
“It should be her last, her death festival!” She felt resolved the 
arrival of this long-wished-for little guest should loosen all the linger- 
ing ties that still bound her to Gustavus, and end an affair which now 
certainly could be of no further use or happiness to any one. She 
appeared in the saloon where the company was already assembled, 
looking so amiable, and through all her visible exhaustion so touchingly 
beautiful, that the eye of Gustavus hung motionless upon her. But 
her strength almost failed her to Stay out the ceremony, and when at 
length it was over, she raised the child in her arms, every nerve in 
her angelic countenance being evidently strung up by the effort, fixed 
her eye on that heaven where she was soon to dwell, and said gently, 
“ Lord, now lettest thou thy servant depart in peace.” 

A lady who was standing next to her turn-4 round on hearing 
these words, but the lovely speaker had left the saloon. Whilst 
every body was busily crowding round, and congratulating the happy 
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father, she hurried across the hall as quickly as she could, and 
escaped unnoticed to her own room. When we say that she was un- 
noticed we are wrong, for the lady aforesaid, who had overheard this 
last prayer of poor Leonora, and who had been one of the friends of 
her youth, immediately left the company to see where she was. 
Under the pretext of enjoying the rest so long needed, Leonora 
locked herself in her chamber, and requested that no one, not even 
Gustavus, might disturb her slumbers. The friend remained with 
her, and left her not also in the night, which she spent sleeplessly 
and in the most wretched state possible. In the morning, when 
Gustavus, his anxiety delineated on his face, stepped with the phy- 
sician to her bedside, both were shocked at the change that had 
passed upon her, and the latter declared, after a few inquiries, “ that 
in this unfortunate case there was little, or, to speak strictly, nothing 
more to hope.” Gustavus, who towards the last had been purposely 
kept in the dark as to the state of her health, and in his domestic 
concerns had been beguiled of the necessary degree of attention, 
was frightened almost to death at hearing this opinion, and conjured 
the physician by all that was dear to him “to save a life, without 
which his own would have no more worth in his eyes.” In the 
moment of the threatened loss the old passion was awakened in all 
its strength, and he felt what Leonora was to him when he was just 
on the point of losing her. 

All this love, and the truest care on the part of Frances and him- 
self, were, however, of no farther use but to enshrine in happy feel- 
ings the last days of the unfortunate lady. She was visibly weaker ; 
she lay often many hours through in a dull insensibility, during 
which she was conscious of not one circumstance of all that happened 
around her, and out of which only the voice of Gustavus, whom 
alone she knew, his approaching the bed, or touching her with his 
hand, was the thing that roused her. The perceiving this, happy as it 
made him for the moment, let him see deep into Leonora’s heart, and 
guess, to his infinite sorrow, how near and dear he must have been to 
her. 

It was after many weeks of the lingering decline of every power, 
bodily and mental, that, in the last days of Leonora’s existence, con- 
sciousness and the most perfect serenity revisited her spirit ; she pre- 
pared herself with dignity and joy for the fate that awaited her, took 
an affectionate leave of Frances and Gustavus, and begged to be suf- 
fered to see, and to give her last blessing to, their new-born child. 
The little creature, when brought into the room by its father, smiled 
and threw out its arms at the dying lady. The wan, attenuated cheek 
approached itself slowly to the round and merry face which was 
laughing and crowing at a fly on the counterpane. There was a 
slight pressure, the mute emblem of a kiss, and then the head of 
Leonora fell back on the arm of Gustavus, the eyes being fixed in a 
full, unconscious gaze. The lips moved once or twice convulsively, 
as if furming inarticulate words, one loud and deep respiration fol- 
lowed, and all was over. The virtuous and highly-gifted Madame 
von Veldeck slept the Christian's sleep in the arms of her foster-son, 


according to her habitual wish and prayer. 
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Gustavus had need of all the strength of his will, not to sink under 
his sorrow ; and even if Frances felt at times almost hurt at the excess 
of his mourning, bordering as it did on despair, still the effort and the 
strength with which he strove to control himself on most occasions, 
and to conceal from her eye all the larger and more violent passages 
of his grief, drew him to her heart with increased esteem and 
affection. 

About half a year after Leonora’s death, when it happened that 
Captain von Sohrau, on account of some alterations, was staying at 
his country-seat, and Frances was at home by herself, there came, 
with the news of the death of that lady who had been a friend of 
Madame von Veldeck in her youth, and had possessed her entire con- 
fidence, a packet also of letters addressed in the handwriting of the 
deceased aunt to this excellent person, which the heirs of her family 
now returned. These letters were, naturally enough, open, and, in 
fact, had been already perused by the bearer of the parcel. Frances 
therefore felt no hesitation in looking at them likewise. They con- 
tained, ina very regular series, written sometimes as letters, sometimes 
in a narrative form, the whole history of Leonora’s feelings for Gus- 
tavus, many anecdotes and traits of his years of childhood and of 
youth, all the little circumstances and incidents whereby this _par- 
tiality was awakened in the heart of his aunt, was cherished, and had 
at last grown up to such strength that she herself fell a sacrifice to 
the same. Frances had been deeply moved by the perusal. Almost 
she repented having obeyed an innocent curiosity ; for she found her- 
self just now in unrest and conflict with her own conviction of what 
was right, whether she should give these letters to her husband, or 
rather be quite silent about the matter. It could not but be that his 
love for the deceased writer of them would be increased still more 
when he came to the exact knowledge of her way of thinking—that 
her image would be placed before him in a light even more radiant 
than it was now. But, on the other hand, could she prevail upon 
herself to deprive her Gustavus of such a treasure as these papers 
must be to him? Could she, in short, endure the thought of having 
anything concealed, and, as it were, suppressed from his eye ? 

Impossible! After a long struggle within her, she made up her 
mind at last, as soon as Gustavus should be back, in a propitious hour 
to hand him over the letters, and then await with patience whatever 
also might arise to her out of such an act. Between her and her 
dearest partner all must be open and true as the heart of childhood. 

She did what she had set herself to do; she brought Gustavus the 
letters in his cabinet, and went back to her own room, supported and 
strengthened by the thought that she had done right. After the 
lapse of several hours, the door was opened, and Sohrau came in. He 
said nothing, but the traces of tears in his fine lustrous eyes, the 
intense emotion with which he clasped Frances to his breast, the 
exalted and respectful tenderness with which he treated her from this 
time forth, showed her that she had not erred in his heart. The con- 
viction, how grandly Leonora, how tenderly Frances had acted, called 
up In great power every faculty, every impulse to virtue in him. 
Frances appeared to him in a light not less illustrious than the beloved 
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deceased. He believed that she also loved him just as dearly, that 
she would be capable of doing for him precisely what Leonora had 
done, and this persuasion augmented his love for Frances, while it 
softened his grief for Leonora to a still and sacred melancholy. Thus 
we see that the thoughts and feelings of this spotless being were, 
even after her death, the instruments of goodness and of right; and 
when, in other years, the heart pondered on her beautiful memory, 
the eye would fill with the tear that does not pain, the hand tremble, 
and the cheek pale a little—trifles these, but to the wise most mean- 
ing tokens, that though death may weaken, it can never break the 
wonderful chain of human sympathies and affections, with which the 
great and loving Creator has bound everlastingly together all the 
hearts he has made. As often as Gustavus or Frances perused these 
papers, the spirit of the dear departed seemed, like a good genius, to 
hover with starry eyes and an encouraging, propitious, and pro- 
tecting mien around these her children; and out of a phase of the 
ruling passion, not often to be met with, which an uncultured and 
less ordered nature might have become the source of indescribable 
confusion, or perhaps of error we should all condemn, there grew up 
in both their hearts—chiefly, it must be owned, from the rare virtues 
of two noble-minded women—nothing but blessing and happiness. 

Reader! If ever in a hasty, unchivalrous moment, when the 
heart imagines more than the tongue can speak, you have thought 
aught unworthily of the dear name of woman, remember the foster- 
son, who, if he have any praise or worth of character, was the sole 
creation of a woman’s love. Confess with us, (and you will, probably, 
regain your peace,) what cannot, what will not, her love effect, 
springing eternal, like the mercy of our God, whenever, happily, it 
can flow around us in its own genuine and virgin channels. 


W.H. F. 
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SONNETS. 
BY MAJOR CALDER CAMPBELL. 


SIMONIDES. 


“ Simonipes, it is related, upon landing in a strange country, found the corpse of 
an unknown person lying by the sea-side; he buried it, and was honoured through- 
out Greece for the piety of that act.” — Essay on Epitaphs, 


CompasstonaTE Sage, tender Simonides! 
Wisely and well did Greece due homage pay 
For that kind-hearted act. The senseless prey 
Of cruel men, or senseless cruel seas, 

Thou didst reserve for pious sepulture 

With noble reverence,—for the generous man 
Must contemplate with awe the soul-less plan 
Of that which hath had soul !—the shell impure 
Of disembodied spirit !—the abode 

()f a strange mystery, untenanted !— 

The sacred effigy of death !—the Dean, 
Whence hath the Livine gone to greet its God! 
Thine was the true philosophy, and thine 
True piety ; how rare when both combine! 


JOAN OF ARC. 


Who calleth thee “ insane,” is in himself 

Half knave, half fool: this, for he knoweth well 
That madness doth not with high daring dwell, 
And lacketh generous love ;—a vicious elf, 
Within the brain working malignant spell : 
That, for he knoweth not (what wit must tell) 
The beauty and the goodness which may lie 
Hid in the deep IncompreHENsIBLE, 

Which is the nut where kernels sweet may die 
Unsought for by the idiot. Joan! thou 
Half-saint, whole martyr, full enthusiast wert! 
And, spurred by inner godhead, didst exert 
Earth’s ineffectual energies to throw 


Wordsworth’s Works. 


Around thee all that good men may not find below ! 











A PILGRIMAGE FROM FONTAINBLEAU TO SCOTLAND.' 


BY MISS HARRIOTT PIGOTT. 


| ENTERED the palace-court, and ascended the state staircase into a 
division of that suite of rooms where the beauteous Marie Stuart 
first experienced her saddened change of life’s scenes, from the 
fascinating allurements of the brilliant and refined court of Francois I. 
Here she may be said to have shed her first tears of bitter retro- 
spection, although some historians have recorded that the tear-drops 
wetted her lustrous eyes, her young heart, too oppressed for confi- 
dence, or, indeed, to which of the barbarous throng could she have 
confided her melancholy anticipations, while passing from Leith har- 
bour to the gloomy royal abode of her forefathers? where peace 
ceased to dwell after her entrance, and the fearful tragedy was 
enacted that sealed her evil destinies. 

Graced as she was with the enchantments to conquer mankind, 
she could not conquer her own passions; paving the way for the final 
desolation of her dynasty, by a blind zeal that would not be satisfied 
with the exercise of the rites of Romanism in the privacy of her 
household, but would have forced it on her people against their con- 
scientious opinions; alimenting at the same time the indignant spirit 
of her most loyal Scotch lieges by her infatuation for the infuriated 
Bothwell. 

The liege Thane of antiquated Glammis Castle was our host, who 
ushered me into a splendid saloon, and placed me upon an antique 
ponderous sofa, when, under the supposition of enhancing its value, 
his courteous lady consort observed to me that George IV. had sat 
thereon at the time he visited his Scotch dominions; which only 
tended to heighten to my mind imageries of the fallen dynasty of the 
Stuarts. The walls of this olden saloon were closely covered with 
invaluable chef d’euvres of the ancient school of paintings ; nume- 
rous wax-lights, adroitly disposed, brought forward from the canvass 
the portraits and the foliage of each landscape, displaying, at the 
same time, the figures in full life and activity that were hurrying to 
and fro in this evening’s haunt of innocent pleasures. * 

A bulky cake, the ancient and orthodox symbol of Twelfth Night, 
rich and succulent within, sugared and showy in its outward attrac- 
tions, was duly placed upon the centre of a table to the intense gaze 
of a gathering of as bonnie a race of Scotch lassies, of different clans, 
as any in the land, and such as “ Za belle France,” notwithstanding 
her vaunting, has not to exhibit; for, their hearts unscathed, they 
were blithe and blooming in nature’s healthy tints—moreover they 
were ingenuous. No finishing governesses had as yet taught them the 
refinement of concealing their gleeful feelings, in those pastimes pre- 
pared by their elder friends. The grace of enjoyment, on seeing their 


’ Continued from p. 217. 
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jocund young so free from care, heightened the still fresh hues of 
each anxious mother’s cheeks. 

We all approached the luscious cake, to draw for the regal honours 
of king and queen; when, by a frolic of fate, a stripling Brougham 
won the dangerous prize, a royal diadem. But he would not ac- 
cept it. 

“ [ will not be a king,” reiterated the nephew of Lord Brougham. 

In vain did we urge the advantage it would be to the little world 
congregated in those saloons, that he should reign over them pro 
tempore, and grant them unlicensed theoretic liberty, according to 
the taste and humour of the age we live in, reminding him ever and 
anon that the peer, his uncle, was always in train to play a versatile 
part in the political drama of the day. 

His lordship's colossal intellectual powers and extended range of 
acquirements, the vastness and boldness of his thought, with an im- 
measurable ambition, are the ostensible causes of the versatile opinions 
displayed in his political character for the criticisms of the mental 
spirit of Europe. 

Lord Brougham would fain astonish and win general applause on 
every subject ; for his desire to outshine others induces him to waste 
his eloquence and change his reasoning on every disputation and 
change of measure, not only in church and state, but in speculations 
of political economy and the sciences. ‘Thus he has lost the confi- 
dence of every party, and is therefore the victim of his own great- 
ness. But the kindness and generosity of his nature shine forth in 
the sheltered scenes of domestic life, and the tears of kindred and 
private friends will flow over the grave of Lord Brougham. His 
lack of comeliness is often a feeble theme of satire. When asked 
lately, at a reception at the British embassy in Paris, to point out 
Lord Brougham, I unwittingly answered—* The two ugliest men in 
Christendom are now pacing the saloons, linked arm-in-arm, and the 
taller is Lord Brougham.” The reproving answer I received was, 
“What would I give to possess a countenance and figure as intel- 
lectual ?"* 

But the young nephew, heedless of our remonstrances, hied him 
away from his importunators, and sprang with elasticity into a reel, 
to Scotch music and Highland steps, with three fair-haired lasses, 
and we had the Highland fling, strathspeys, and cotillons. 

An Irish jig was performed by a merry advocate, snapping his fin- 
gers above his head in appropriate Hibernian style; light of heart, as 
had his clients paid his bills—light of weight, as had he dined on oat- 
cakes and bannocks. 

A gayer evening party, where each guest appeared freer from 
envy, strifes, malice, and other worldly torments, I verily believe 
was never passed in grim Holyrood House. 

As we repassed the spacious court of the olden royal residence, 
and the voiceless streets, empty and still at the midnight hour, | 
gazed back in the distance, amid the faint flickerings of lamps, on the 
various spots where the mighty and haughty had forfeited life by 


Che late “ Livingston,” the highly instructed and respectable ambassador from 
the American States to the court of the Tuileries. 
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man’s decree, the. Castle threw its formidable shade over the old 
town, but like unto ancient Athens, on looking down from the new 
city, the dust became hallowed to my imagination, indissolubly en- 
twined as are its associations with valour and heroism, well or il! 
directed as they may have been, either by principle or by party 
loyalty. 

In that old city all is antique and decaying. In the new town all 
seems yet young and glowing. “ "Tis like spring looking on winter 
passing away. 

in the morrow's daylight I looked around, and listened to all with 
increased expectancies and the pleasant hope to be able to trace, in 
the present generation, the lineal inheritors of the lofty qualities, the 
stirring patriotism and wisdom of those venerable sages, invariably 
connected with the classic title given to Scotia’s metropolis. 

Thus in secure harbourage for the winter season, in this land of 
scholastic lore, where each sept bears a name distinguished in the 
chronicles of the country, and renovated to memory on the historic 
pages of the Maitland Club, it is unnecessary to minute the lapse of 
weeks that unheeded flowed on into the gulf of eternity; but I will 
rapidly sketch the fresher remarkable scenes, entreating others to 
believe that either by the magic wand of a “ spaewife,” or by other 
qualifying means, the first onset of my investigation of the Scots’ 
societies was commensurately rewarded by interminable exemplifica- 
tions of their mental supremacy, and the design of my visit to the 
“ Eye of the World” appeared likely to be realised. 

After a long intercourse with the French people, the essence of 
whose character consists in the spirit of change, I may have too has- 
tily appreciated the shrewdness attributable to these modern Athe- 
nians, as phrenological bumps of cautiousness, their cold reserve, as 
an economy of the warmer feelings of the heart, which they deem an 
imprudence to dispense profusely, from an apprehension of untimely 
exhaustion—those kindly indications of a wish to please, that diffuses 
a magic and elegance over social existence. 

[ threw myself into the heart of their societies, seeking the bright- 
est play of conversation. Whether or not I had been too often wearied 
by idle, effeminate exquisites, with their flow of small talk, a kind of 
fashionable slang or language of their own composition, all redolent 
with self-approbation and the fragrance of Havannah cigars, forming 
absurd pretensions to reason by affecting to despise all that is courte- 
ous and noble; but I found more generally diffused the agrément of 
sensible and lively conversation, divested of insolent superciliousness, 
in the society of the gentles at Edinburgh than elsewhere. in 

It is delightful for the poet to depict at length the joyousness of 
youth, the placidity of matron years; I have found them, to my un- 
poetical imagination, much the same everywhere. Knots of young 
idlers, some in sentimental, others in coquetish graces and smiles, seck- 
ing the bows or small-talk of their favourite cavaliers of the last even- 
ing circle, and military heroes from the grim Castle’s garrison. Amongst 
them a few scornful lassies mingle, accustomed to be tutelary divinities 
in home scenes; are self-dignified, therefore, do not ennoble their 
ancestral names, but who might, by the sunlight of their smiles, 
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heighten the natural charms of figure, and diffuse fresher gaiety o'er 
general intercourse; are encountered gaily dighted at the modish 
hour on the modish side of the causeway of George Street, in Edin- 
burgh, as is the custom in other cities of less celebrity. 

A courteous invitation attracted me to the Royal Archers’ sumptu- 
ous féte, where all was brilliant, in saloons appropriately decorated 
with symbolical emblems of that most ancient method of warfare. 
There was a splendid banquet, the merrie dance, and beauties with 
unscathed hearts, braving the wielders of mischievous Cupid's wea- 
pons, the bow and the arrows ; but it was Welch gallantry that first 
made it a sport for the ladies. T his loyal legion, which formed the 
body-guard of George IV. during his Majesty's visit to Scotland, and 
guarded the royal apartments on the days of reception, now anticipate 
to have the charge of Queen Victoria's person whenever she pays the 
merited tribute of a visit to the high city, the pastoral glens and 
mountains of her Scotia realms ; and should danger call, for we live in 
rough times, of ripening liberty and free insubordination. This 
royal company will doubtless invoke their patron Phoebus, and, like so 
many Marions,* 


“ The twanging bow to bend.” 


But, until the auspicious event of the royal lady’s presence in these 
northern regions, 


‘© May your arrows, your bows, be your grand occupation, 
While the blessings of peace stay with this happy nation ; 
And the mischiefs of Cupid on this happy band, 

Precious Hymen shall cure with a priest in his hand. 
O rare Cupid, precious Hymen, 
Lead on, Cupid, follow Hymen.” 


The high-bred veteran leader of the Scotch radical corps, an olden 
aboriginal Whig, converted to unlicensed liberalism through the march 
of revolutionary instincts—after a voluble declamation, of which 
even Demosthenes might have felt proud on the Areopagus, and 
wherein he propounded, to his own satisfaction and to the conviction 
of his apt pupils, that the working classes are wilfully oppressed and 
duped by the aristocracy and the wealthy, and insinuating them to be 
as invulnerable to sorrow’s shafts and casual adversities as to humane 
consideration for those grades of mankind that they wilfully assert 
Providence to have ordained must exist ;—this veteran, thus seized 
by a spirit of political Quixotism, had been drawn in his carriage, tri- 

* Homer’s Iliad, 


t The ancient British bowmen, consisting of an equal number of ladies, sport the 
plume of the Prince of Wales, and have two royal prizes annually to contend for, 
given by the reigning sovereign. This royal legion was revived after the peace, and 


is held every fortnight in one of the fine domains of the members in Wales, or on the 
trontiers, 


‘* Near a fine row of elms stood the whole British bow, 
The brothers and sisters all marshalled in row ; 
Then targets were set, dressed in buff and in green, 
Such a sight no immortal had ever yet seen. 
Derry down,” &c. 
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umphant in the glorious cause of political ferocity, through the many 
streets and squares of his natal city, by the enraptured commonalty, 
their physical strength exceeding their wisdom, verifying the old 
axiom, 

“ Wise men are few, and the foolish many,” 


which occasioned a few migratory visitors (ignorant that they were 
treading on classic ground) to mistake them for donkeys, and their 
plaudits for the brayings of that unjustly despised animal, of whom 
Plutarch says, “ The best musical instruments are made from the jaw- 
bones of asses.” 

This eminent idol of the variable mobility-popularity has a counte- 
nance radiant with the spirit of hilarious feelings and attractive urba- 
nity. His house is the focus of agreeableness, and his many friends 
say merrily of him, 


** Frisky and juvenile, curly and gay.” 


A more picturesque head never embellished a human figure, nor was 
chiselled by an ancient sculptor. “ Io triumphe ” is visible in the 
play of his fine traits ; a father, content with his knot of juvenile Eu- 
phrosynes and home-socialities. ‘* What a pity you have the destruc- 
tive bump (according to the new theory in phrenology) for cutting up 
that piece of antiquity the British constitution, paling her antique 
countenance, plunging her into a death-like decline, and deteriorating 
by your fund of eloquence our Church Establishment,” | exclaimed, 
in the unimproving spirit of Conservatism, at the instant the worthy 
professor of reform quackery entered my drawing-room, flourishing a 
lily-white billet, a courteous invitation to the Royal Club Féte : 


“*Tis union alone can this island protect, sir, 
So the base we'll disperse, and the good men protect, sir ; 
And all our bad humours we'll drive far i 
As the British light-horsemen forced Eringo Bray. 
O rare Britons, Ancient Britons, 
Honour crowns ye, Ancient Britons.” 


He was attended by an esquire, an é/éve in the school of reform, a 
cavalier not only thorough-bred in the circles of the fine world, but 
unflinchingly good-tempered, and voluble on the hustings at a late 
election contest ; when so unmeasured were his strains of eloquence, 
that his adherents in that unsuccessful issue were necessitated to cry 
loudly, “ Stop, young sir; ‘tis the dinner-hour; you have made a 
tremendous sensation, but the Scots hunger for their haggis and 
porritch.” 

This féte of the Royal Club, when first projected, had lit the torch 
of discord amongst the worthy members, and disturbed with anxiety 
the slumbers of beauty, spreading inquietude amid attire-women and 
milliners during many anterior days and nights; for the elders, (I do 
not mean the elders of the rigid kirk,) their limbs stiffened by age, 
the gout, or rheumatism, murmured, looking to one’s self alone, which 
grows out of worldly habitudes, and they most feelingly voted against 
youthful pastimes, insisting on a slow promenade in full dress by gas- 
lights, through the suite of rooms, with ham sandwiches to allay hun- 
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ger and create thirst ; while the younger and agile members declaimed 
en masse in favour of frisking in the mazes of the contre-danse, the 
intricate whirls of the waltz, with hot banquets and sparkling cham- 
pagne, and youth proved vanquishers in the fight. 

Few fetes have produced more graceful effect ; not one of the splen- 
did club-houses in England’s metropolis has exhibited a scene of more 
radiant pleasures. 

The atmosphere in this vast edifice was impregnated with the per- 
fumes exhaling from rare exotics, grouped and ranged with artist 
skill ; strains of music floated through the air, and a blaze of refulgent 
lights streamed o’er the luxuriously decorated saloons; while un- 
troubled countenances, and that sweet sunshine that doth often break 
from ladies’ eyes, testified, at least, a temporary oblivion of chagrins 
and anxieties, under the influence of inspiriting amusements, which 
the gallantry of Scotia’s nobles and gentles had prepared. 

Elegant nymphs, in the freshest attire, were impersonations of new- 
blown roses amidst nature’s toilette of green leaves. Lady mothers, 
in their wane of personal charms, came forth in the artificial lustre of 
satins, gems, and jewellery, the chaperone’s patient part to act. 

An attractive knot of veteran and young Apollos, in silken hose, 
bouquets of sweet-scented flowers attached to their habit, and white 
satin shoulder-pendants, stood gracefully grouped with the chieftain 
of handsome cavaliers, the polished-mannered Campbell of Blithes- 
wood, in a bosquet of evergreens in the hall, smiling a joyous welcome 
to the guests. 

All the epicureans in Christendom might have risen satisfied from 
the nine successive banquets. All that poets have fabled of pleasure 
scenes in Arcadia, or in fairies’ palaces, seemed to us mortals to be 
realized. Gothic St. Giles’s time-warning piece had sounded the 
sixth morning hour ere one of the enraptured throng had given a 
thought to the rapid sweep of gay but fugitive hours. 

Then suddenly came home recollections, followed by chaotic con- 
fusion and a general scramble for mantles and boas. Whatever poets 
may have written or told of female loveliness in morning light, there 
were perceptible the ravages that night-vigils cast over the figure of 
man as well as o'er womankind. 

The rain fell in torrents, the elements were in wrath at the frolics 
of pleasure’s votaries ; from my sedan-chair I descried, paddling home- 
wards, in Scotch forecasting prudence or from lack of equipages, a 
host of mud-bespattered beaux, so harassed, so fatigued, that they 
were scarcely recognizable ; some vested in their manly comeliness, 
others in grotesque unsightliness. The féte was over, and had passed 
away like a midsummer night’s dream. 

I had frequently heard mention, in this classic capital, of clerical 
independents, seceders from the kirk government, and of saints, puri- 
tans, unitarians, or, as Wilberforce has denominated, “ the half-way 
house,” because they deny the divinity of our Saviour. Dissenters 
in general have democratical tendencies, the unitarians in particular. 
How different are the principles of the Birmingham people at this 
hour to what they were in the days of Priestley, whose property they 
destroyed because he was an unitarian, and who was ill received even 
in America! 
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The socinian doctrine resembles the unitarian, but to a more fear- 
ful extreme ; and allusion was occasionally made in society to a high 
civil dignitary having married a lady of that faith, and attending her 
with their son to the socinian chapel, and from thence conducting the 
youth to the kirk of Scotland. A strange mess, somewhat like oil 
and water, that cannot intermingle, but I noted it on the fly-leaf of 
my tablets as a distinctive type of the astounding gallop of intelligence 
in all matters relative to church and state reforms. 

I was invited on every side to hear the favourite preachers of each 
sectarian party, and to evening tee-totallers, to study sobriety, where 
tradesmen leave their homes to become orators—a sort of dissipation 
in the name of religion amongst our female acquaintance, becoming 
too general, especially with those who have not the interesting duties 
of wife and mother, that vary the hours and adorn the sacred precincts 
of home. ‘These ultra-religionists, satirists have misnamed saints, a 


title that should be consecrated to Bible lore, to the divine history of 


our Saviour’s disciples, and other heroic martyrs whom the divine will 
permitted to suffer ignominy and death while propagating his laws and 
precepts throughout the world—men of humble devotion, simplicity, 
and ardent though discreet zeal in the cause of Christianity. 


I persisted in frequenting only the Scottish episcopal churches of 


the reverend and respectable ministers, Ramsay and Sinclair, with, 
however, occasional attendance on Doctors Chalmers and Muir, who 
may be ranked as the most distinguished of Scotia's presbyterian theo- 
logians, and the wisest of her kirk-government men. ‘They will be 
stedfast unto death to their faith, while their discourses impart a 
breathing picture of tolerance and other spiritual blessings enjoyed 
by every Christian throughout the British dominions. Who can read 
the eloquent discourses on astronomy by Dr. Chalmers, which evi- 
dently issue from the heart of the pious man, and not feel the unques- 
tionable reality, the surpassing glory, the mysteries of those things 
that are not seen, but that are eternal ? 

Being invited to breakfast in the vicinity of Edinburgh, on arriving 
[ ascended rapidly to the drawing-room, expecting a musical enter- 
tainment, but soon perceived cause to slacken my advance. Seated 
by a table was a gentleman of unprepossessing countenance, whose 
bald head, besprinkled with little hillocks, imparted the idea that the 


said head was intended for exemplifying the indicative bumps of 


human qualities, by a lecturer on this fashionable study. The large 
volume, on which he was beating time with his fingers, I unwittingly 
supposed to be the Cyclopadia. A circle of grave-looking ladies 
were bending over him; a well-fed Welchwoman, in widow's cap and 
sable garb, was presented as a Miss Ap Howel, one of those clever 
managing bodies whose origin nobody knows. She had been, dur- 
ing many months of the preceding year, the subject of warm dispu- 
tation; some construing her severe demeanour into Papism, and even 
denouncing her to be a learned Jesuit of Loyola's regime, disguised 
in robe and petticoat, or an emissary from his holiness the Pope, 
to propagate Catholicism insidiously in the Presbytery Education 
Schools; others, better conversant in the world’s dramas, allowed her 
right to wear the female costume, but designated her as belonging to 
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the society of female Jesuits, who, they mistakingly asserted, are sent 
forth from Le Couvent du Sacre Coeur at Paris, and also from a con- 
vent at Fribourg. Thus they either wilfully, or from ignorance, 
miscall those excellent Sceurs de Charité, who are sent from their 
convents to relieve the sick and weary in distant districts, and often 
in unhealthy foreign islands. Thus shown up, she was expelled from 
future attendance at the kirk schools, when the Romanists likewise 
hastened to disclaim the maiden lady. Thus an outcast, steering as 
betwixt the two elements fire and water, she manceuvred into a safe 
household harbour, where, under the mantle of making everybody 
quite comfortable, she rendered everybody uncomfortable ; dispersed 
some, interred others, and gathered into her own barn a harvest of 
goodly wheat-sheafs. 

While thus lost in mystic conjectures, the errors of my imagina- 
tion were finally evidenced by the mysterious gentleman opening 
the large volume, and reading therefrom a chapter of the sacred 
writings, which he followed by a lengthened commentary, and an 
extemporary prayer ; but, at the kindling summons to the breakfast, all 
hurried down to bannocks, scones, and other excellent Scotch fare with 
appetitenal ardour. On our return to the drawin-groom, the mystical 
president renewed his admonitory system, interspersed with pleasant 
tales of the adventures of lady travellers, who had stuffed their sacs de 
nuits with moral tracts, such as the “ Happy Footman,’&c., and glancing 
his eyes towards the pilgrimess, he related how a lady, while fioating 
on the lake of Brientz, had read some of these tracts to her boatmen 
until they rested on their oars in quiet somnolency, and they were 
all pleasantly benighted, without moon or stars to guide them to safe 
anchorage. Then followed the oft-told tale of a lady who mistook, 
at Lucerne, a stranger for an old acquaintanee, slapped him hard on 
his back, demanding, “ How fares thy soul?” Then our orator turned 
to worldly gains, and communicated his son’s intention to become a 
vender of French literature. 

I cautioned him against the multifarious books of licentious ten- 
dency, and indicating those of George Sands de Kock and Victor 
Hugo, that might deteriorate the minds even of the offspring of a 
rigid Covenanter. But his smile served as an affidavit of his indiffer- 
ence, and I discovered later, that although deemed a good sort of 
man, he was of the sect called Independents, therefore a seceder 
from the kirk government, and he was likewise a bankrupt book- 
seller. 

At this reunion were the elements of a good purpose, but the inju- 
dicious choice of the means employed, by which their design was 
to succeed, rendered abortive the pious intent, and diffused a shade 
of the ludicrous. 

These morning and evening coteries may be desirable in the tranquil 
bosom of the domestic circle, but their efficacy is counteracted, and 
the impression is often grievous, when men of another grade, who, 
having filled subaltern situations in trade, and becoming tinctured 
with church discussions, are appointed to officiate. We then wish 
the Bible in safer and more sacred custody. 

But such are the scenes women in Protestant Britain delight in. 
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‘They are, in their several districts, eager to interfere in ecclesiastical 
affairs ; the same party spirit in religion as in politics—many of Som 
exercising unmeasured severity over the conduct of their th ote 
affecting an excessive severity in morals, and oftentimes causing dis. 
sensions amongst kindred, “ for vanity is the enemy of seliainn “ 
piety is founded on humility ;” but the spirit of management : ee ~ 
that urges all to mend, to make, or to undo. | consider . 
nerism to be bad in any way, but more especially in what retol 
religion. 4 

At the sectarian congresses, and to hear a new preacher, the 
ladies’ toilette is récherchée. Irving’s preachings in modern Athens 
were as productive of prosperity to the milliners as a public 
fete. The handsomest of Scotia’s patrician dames were his zeal- 
ous followers. They loved to show him honour by their brilliant attire ; 
the coup dail of blonde lace, flowers, and roseate plumes, was wont 
to be as splendid as at any of Lord Hertford s sumptuous déjetnes. 
Plato pretended to be at a loss under what class to rank us women 
whether among brutes or rational creatures; what would he say, how 
rank us on certain occasions in modern times, despite of Dr. Watts’ 
more favourable ideas, for he has not hesitated to give us celestial 
names, 


STANZAS EXTEMPORE. 


ON A CHILD BUILDING HOUSES OF CARDs, 
BY MILES MALLORY. 


View, my love, our little charmer 
Rearing up the paper pile, 
Now a thousand fears alarm her, 
Fluttering, trembling all the while : 
Soon to pretty Polly’s thinking, 
All her wishes will be crown’'d ; 
Fate denies; the fabric sinking, 
Spreads a little ruin round. 


Thus, fond man, himself deluding, 
Building fancied joys on high ; 
Lo! some sudden care intruding, 
All his airy prospects die. 
Like sweet Polly’s card-built dwelling, 
Are the transports pleasure brings ; 
Soon they lie in ruins, telling 
Man was born for nobler things ! 
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LORD KILLIKELLY.! 


BY ABBOTT LEE. 
CHAPTER XXIV. 


Tuere was one place to which Lord Killikelly frequently went, in 
which his heart neither experienced disappointment, nor his feelings 
less than their fullest desires, and where his presence shed a happiness 
that never failed to beam back again upon himself. Lord Killikelly 
had been unutterably chafed and irritated by the incidents recorded 
in the last number of this work, and he now sought a solace which 
had never yet forsaken him. 

Lord Killikelly threw himself into his carriage. It was no slight 
relief to him, after having tasted of the bitter fruits of subterfuge, 
to be able to cast off any doubtfulness of identity, and to be himself 
again. He drove to one of those pretty suburbs of our great town, 
in which the people who reside there fancy they have prospects. 
Do not half the pleasures of life arise out of mistakes? Lord Killi- 
kelly crossed a little lawn of the smoothest sward, and caught breath- 
ings of the sweetest flowers of the season. All was quiet, but it was 
the quietness of peace, not of dulness. A soft composure of spirit 
rested upon all, and spread itself soothingly over the turbulent and 
agitated feelings of the peer. A French window was open to the 
ground, and here he presented himself. A glance showed him all 
that was passing within. A lady, who was not ashamed of being old, 
and did not blush for her gray hairs, was sitting at a little work-table, 
her feet resting on an ottoman. Her head-dress was no apology for 
a cap, but a cap to all intents and purposes: it looked neither like a 
bed of tulips, nor clouds of coloured gauze, nora Mont Blanc of 
muslin; it was simply and respectably an unobtrusive cap, and though 
the face beneath was somewhat written upon with wrinkled lines, yet 
the beholder might read at a glance that they were eloquent of kind- 
ness, and gentleness, and patience, and all-embracing charity. This 
lady’s simple dress of black silk, and the unsullied white of her ker- 
chief, were both characteristic and in keeping, as well as her occu- 
pation. A large basket, which she did not call her charity basket, but 
which was so nevertheless, was lying at her feet full of very odd little 
things, such as white little things with sleeves, and coloured little things 
without sleeves ; and some little things with frills, and some little things 
without frills; and some little things that were long, and some little 
things that wereshort ; and other rarities which we do not know how 
to specify: and this certain elderly lady was exceedingly busy, plying 
her needle over such like uncertain articles that were predoomed for the 
the huge basket ; and one of our reader's old acquaintance, whom we 
trust is not wholly forgotten, was sitting by her side, very assiduously 
arranging a multitude of little tapes and bobbins, all designed, of 


' Continued from p- 185, 
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course, for the great receptacle. This old acquaintance of ours and 
our readers was none other than Susan Warwick, but rather altered 
in appearance since our last interview ; her cheek was rounder and 
less pale, her eye brighter and more varied in its expression ; her 
lip seemed as if it had learned to smile, and her voice was less melt- 
ing and more animated in its cadences. We have said that she was 
busy with her needle, and when we add that her employment seemed 
to satisfy her, we offer the strongest presumption that the heart 
within had gained something of solid peace; for the woman who can 
feel satisfaction of mind in an occupation in which the taste can only 
be interested, must certainly be standing aloof from the strife of hopes 
and fears, and from all toil of the intellect. Susan's fair fingers were 
plying their implements with a skill and dexterity which the long 
apprenticeship of necessity had taught her ; and as Lord Killikelly 
caught the rapid revolutions of her needle, he internally wished that 
the whole armoury of Whitechapel needles, both sharps and blunts, 
and betweens, if any such affairs are forged, were all safely lodged in 
some of the innermost chambers of the pyramids. 

But Susan and this elderly lady were not the only occupants of 
that apartment. A certain young clergyman, who is likewise an old 
acquaintance of ours, was sitting in one of those comfortable red 
morocco library chairs, which cushion and pillow us up so delight- 
fully when we have earned the right of resting by ‘having undergone 
the labour of fatigue, holding in his hand a book, as a sort of license 
or liberty for silence, in a very indolent kind of sans ceremonie way, 
such as people indulge in when they feel themselves at home, and 
know that they may shake off all those shackles of restraint, the per- 
fect freedom from which makes that privileged spot the dearest 
bourne of liberty. Whether or not the young clergyman was doing 
rigid justice to his author we pretend not to say, as we are not in- 
clined to bear witness against him, though we know toa certainty 
that every look upon the typography of his page was alternated by a 
sort of covert glance at his companions; a surveillance which was more 
than reciprocated by Rebecca, who, having no ostensible occupation, 
was employing herself in travelling over and tracking out the desert 
memory of the past, and in the solid masonry of building castles in 
the air, the style of architecture of which substantial tenements we 
say nothing about, though they must have had some adhesiveness of 
structure, whatever their foundations rested upon, as Rebecca al- 
ways contrived to dwell in them when she returned from her travel- 
ling through the desolate wastes of the past. Sometimes, by way of 
diversity, she cast an occasional glance at the young clergyman, but 
whether she were associating him with the gone-by or the future we 
know not, and Rebecca was one of those people who have no present 
tense of existence. ‘The pale teacher too was there, though a few 
tints less pale ; in fact, we believe that we shall be obliged to drop 
her by that title, as she was very fast acquiring a sort of colouring 
die on her cheeks which was making that designation almost as un- 
suitable a description as could possibly be found in the accuracy of a 
French passport. 

Lord Killikelly’s shadow darkening the window appeared to have 
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just the contrary effect to shadows in general, for it seemed to send 
a flash of pleasure through the whole room. ‘The peer had always in 
this dwelling that sweetest of all satisfactions, the knowing that his 
mere presence diffused joy. The feeling, too, was simultaneous, for 
the elderly lady, at her work-table, was as rejoiced as any of her 
younger companions, though she evidenced the sensation differently. 
Susan was the first to see, and to run and meet the peer, with a face 
all radiant with pleasure, while Lord Killikelly’s greetings to them all 
was as kind as heart could wish, being, perhaps, most marked to 
Rebecca and least conspicuous to Susan, for the heart often inverts 
its own gradations of preference, 

“ T came to-day to invite you out for a drive,” said the peer, “ the 
sun is shining invitingly, and the air is pure and pleasant. Who is 
willing ?” 

Rebecca, being the most anxious to remain at home, was the first 
to accede to going. She was afraid of having it thought that she 
had any motive for desiring to stay, and that simply because she 
knew it to be the truth. The present was one of the young clergy- 
man’s visiting days, and Rebecca gave up the pleasure of seeing him, 
hearing him, being near him, much as a churl endeavours to assume 
the semblance of liberality, and in the same miserly way she repented 
of her generosity, when she found that the deed was actually perpe- 
trated, and that the carriage wheels were actually whirling them 
away from the spot which at that moment was the most interesting 
to her on earth. 

Susan and Lord Killikelly did the talking. The habits of the pale 
teacher had for a long time been on the side of taciturnity, and the 
chain was not to be broken in a moment. Rebecca was too full of 
her own heart to give much heed to anything else, and so poor Susan 
was left to prattle on in the openness and lovingness of a temper that 
knew no guile, and Lord Killikelly supplied his share of the dialogue 
by smiles and heedless words, as unlike as possible to one of the sage 
concocters of the laws of the land. 

“ And now, my dear girls,” said Lord Killikelly, as they were re- 
turning homewards, “ is there anything you are wishing for in the 
secret corners of your hearts? Is there anything your slave of the 
lamp can do for you ?” 

“ You think of everything for us,” said Susan, “of far more than 
we could ever think for ourselves, and it is so much sweeter to re- 
ceive unasked than to ask and have.” 

* And why, Susan?” 

“QO, because it isa proofthat we are cared for, and thought of, and 
loved, and that is so much happier and dearer than caring for, and 
thinking of, and loving ourselves—you know that would be so like 
selfishness. ©, if you knew how delicious it was to have somebody 
to lean upon, to trust to, to care for you, after being left so long to 
buffet for yourself, you would not wonder that we should not wish to 
have to think about anything.” 

* And you, cousin Rebecca,” said Lord Killikelly ; he always 
marked his relationship when he addressed Rebecca, both as a sort 
of propitiation to her pride, and to disarm her acute sense of obliga- 
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tion, —“ and you, cousin Rebecca, have you any little wish slumber- 
ing at the bottom of your heart ?” 

Rebecca looked at Grace, and then at Susan. 

“Yes, there is something,” said Lord Killikelly, “I know there is 
something in that look. Come cousin, let me hear it.” 

«1 know what it is,” whispered Susan. 

“ Rebecca shall do me the justice to tell me herself,” said the peer. 
“ She does not distrust me.” 


“No! no! indeed, no!” Rebecca exclaimed, “ I am only afraid of 


being unreasonable —of asking, or even of wishing what might annoy 
you to do, or grieve you to deny.” 

“ Speak it, my dear little cousin. If I cannot do it, you will not 
mistrust my kindness ; we will have so much faith in each other.” 

“ We are thinking of Veronese,” said Rebecca; “ we know that 
she must be in the greatest uneasiness on our account, since she can- 
not even guess what has become of us; and Veronese is so truly 
good, so kind, so affectionate, though everybody seems to think her 
so proud; and if you knew how often she has striven to comfort us, 
and how, indeed, she was the only true friend of our time of aftlic- 
tion, you would not wonder that we should wish her to share our 
rejoicing. 

“It is right, it is kind,’ said the peer. 

“ But if it is disagreeable to you—if it would involve you in any 
trouble—you know that you wished us not to communicate at present 
with any of our own family.” 

“I did so; they scarcely deserve it, with the exception of Vero- 
nese, whom I truly honour. I had wished to have kept distinct from 
them a little longer—but Veronese deserves some kinder consideration. 
We will contrive to make Veronese easy on your account —we will do 
something or another—I will tel]' you what, the next time I see you, 
and that shall not be long. How now, my dear Grace, what is the 
matter ?” 

Grace had caught sight of something or another that had worked 
with a sort of chemical action upon her face, for she had been sud- 
denly bleached perfectly white. 

“ Nothing is the matter with me. Iam ashamed of myself. No- 
thing but—look !” 

They all looked, and saw the well-known features of Mrs. Reginald 
Courtney Gibbes. She was sitting in a little one-horse chaise, by 
the side of her very dashing and dandified lord and master, or rather 
her lord and master was stationed by his lady and mistress, having 
been taking a drive in Hyde Park, and endeavouring to keep as close 
company with the Queen as possible. The gentleman was playing 
the gentleman, and if he rather overtopped his part, he was only like 
other actors; the lady out-ladied every other lady in the land ; her 
feathers floated gallantly, and her white mantle was just slipped upon 
the shoulder, quite by accident, exactly as the Duchess of Suther- 
land wore hers this spring. She was perfectly happy before her eye 
happened to stumble upon Lord Killikelly’s carriage, but, alter that, 
some shade of diminution passed over her felicity. She saw her 
teacher—how could it be 7—in a carriage, whilst she was only =“ 
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gig—drawn by two first-rate fine horses, and she had only one—two 
servants, and she had none—how altogether infamous and shameful ! 
She felt a momentary inclination to stop and make friends with the 
poor girl, having always had a natural partiality for carriage acquaint- 
ance: but a certain aversion which she had likewise entertained for 
handsome teachers, and which we believe is common to ladies who 
have dashing husbands, returned upon her, and she at once decided 
that it was a very shameful thing to see those weak, foolish girls 
dashing about in that exceedingly improper manner, and that she 
would make a point of going over to tell poor Mrs. Phillicody how 
shockingly sadly her young cousins were behaving themselves, driv- 
ing about, and looking more happy than she, for her part, could 
understand. 





CHAPTER XXV. 

Lord Killikelly’s week of grace had expired, and left him just as it 
had found him; exactly in the same dilemma, as far as regarded 
Mark Phillicody, and with as little hope of extrication. ‘That Mark 
would fail to put his threats in execution Lord Killikelly could not 
flatter himself so far as to doubt, and to suffer himself to be un- 
masked and out-Heroded in his own dwelling, somewhat exceeded 
the extent of his philosophy. Upon the whole, his lordship found 
that he was getting rather more nervous than consisted with the good 
of his health or the dignity of his character. 

The very morning after this week of truce had expired, Lord Killi- 
kelly was startled by the sight of a small plain card, bearing upon its 
innocent bosom the name of Mr. Mark Phillicody. Lord Killikelly 
thought he had never seen such an ill-looking, ugly-faced, scornful- 
aspected concatenation of letters; their very curves and angles 
seemed to sneer at him, and as he threw the disagreeable intimation 
of annoyance aside, he turned to the dignified Stapleton, and said, 
‘ Give orders in the hall that this Mr. Phillicody is not to be 
admitted.” 

“ Yes, my lord.” 

“ Under no pretence whatever.” 

“ Yes, my lord.” 

“ Hark you. Ido not choose to be pestered with this young man. 
I understand that he is exceedingly pertinacious; and I give you 
warning, that if he does make his way to me, your discharge will 
follow.” 

The dignified Stapleton bowed his lofty powdered head with great 
dignity—a great accession of dignity. He was offended, but he was 
also alarmed. 

This intimation of war on Mark's part was only the beginning of 
trouble to the peer. The unwelcome visiter presented himself again 
on the ensuing morning, earlier than custom authorised. The official 
gave the customary denial in the customary formulary—‘“ Not at 
home.” “ When would he be?” “Could not tell; his lordship’s 
movements were so very uncertain.” Would call again in an hour.” 
A formal bow. Mark gave his card. Another formal bow. 

Mark called again in an hour. “ Not at home.” “ When would 
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he be?” “ Could not tell.” “ Would call again.” The formal bow 
repeated. Another card, and another bow. 

Mark came again. Still “not at home.” Mark was irritated ; he 
bit his lip, and elevated the most conspicuous feature of his face ; “ | 
suppose his lordship is never at home.” 

The porter performed the great duty of his office—he bowed ; that 
was an answer to everything. 

‘‘ Perhaps he never meant to be at home ?” 

Again the bow. 

‘* Have my cards been given?” 

A bow of assent. 

“ Did his lordship give orders for my admission ?” 

The bow indefinite. 

“ Well, take my card. Let his lordship see by their number how 
many times I have called.” 

Mark’s cards were multiplying on the hall-table exceedingly fast, 
and the peer’s annoyance in the same ratio. He wished a hundred 
times that he had made terms with Mark; but when he remembered 
the situation of difficulty, even of disgrace, in which he had been 
involved through his contrivance, the desire assumed the form of a 
meanness, and gave place again to the resolution on which he had 
acted ; so he only reiterated his orders of non-admission, and con- 
tinued as uncomfortable as possible in the midst of all the luxuries of 
his own courtly mansion. 

Mark's next knock at the door showed a little change of temper ; 
it was not quite so dictatorial, and the porter who opened it found 
something like a smile on his countenance. There came, as usual, 
the inquiry, “ At home ?” 

“ Not at home.” 

‘I could expect no less,” said Mark; ‘but, my good friend, I see 
that you are of a most obliging disposition,’—the man looked as black 
as Cerberus. ‘I perceive that you have every wish to be accommo- 
dating, and as | must see Lord Killikelly—I have most particular 
business with hin— you must help me to an interview. I see that you 
are a person of ability, and you must have influence ; so, my good 
friend, take that, and do what you can for me.” 

Mark held a very pretty miniature set in gold of our sovereign 
lady the Queen between his fore-finger and thumb. 

The next best thing to receiving a bribe is certainly refusing one. 
What can be sweeter to self-love than the magnanimity, the intre- 
pidity, the disinterestedness, the every possible species of self-satis- 
faction and self-gratulation, which almost compensates for the denying 
itself what it would like to have. 

Lord Killikelly’s servant knew, on tolerably good authority, that the 
receiving into his own possession that very pretty sovereign would 
be the dismissal from his present post, and the surrender of all its 
nice little pickings and perquisites, its dignities and immunities: he 
therefore looked on bribery with abhorrence, and was sturdily honest, 
wondered how he could have been so insulted, and looked over Mark's 
head with an aspect of great moral dignity ; and when Mark walked 
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discomfited away, clapped the door after him with a self-applauding 
reverberation of sound. 

All this was very fine, but it did not lessen Lord Killikelly’s difii- 
culty, who was little better than a prisoner in his own house. He 
might as well have been dogged by a sheriff's officer, or liable to arrest 
for high treason. Then there was, too, a meanness and a degradation 
in all this that rather humbled the peer, whose subterfuge, though it 
had at first appeared so innocent, was now being visited upon him 
in the shape of a very disagreeable retribution. 

Regularly did Stapleton lay before the peer the rotation of Mark's 
cards. On one of these occasions he presented six as the tokens of 
six calls in one morning. 

«“ Will he never be tired out ?” exclaimed the peer petulantly. 

“ My lord, the person is exceedingly troublésome. He says that 
he must and will see your lordship.” 

« Tell him that I am never at home—never shall be at home.” 

“ He has been told so, my lord, repeatedly.” 

« Tell him that I’ve given up my house.” 

“Yes, my lord.” 

« That I've gone into the country.” 

“ Yes, my lord.” 

‘That I'm dead.” 

“« Yes, my lord. But he says that he is your lordship’s relation, 
and that he will see your lordship—that he has a right to see your 
lordship.” 

«“T will have nothing to do with him. He must tire himself out. 
Where on earth is the use of him leaving me these whole packs of 
cards 7” 

“My lord, when he came this morning he had a large package of 
them, evidently fresh from the engraver's, and he made a great display 
of them, as much as to say that he meant them all for your lord- 
ship.” 

Lord Killikelly at that moment very kindly wished Mark Phillicody 
in New South Wales. 

Lord Killikelly went on hoping, and apparently all in vain, that 
Mark must ere long tire himself out ; but Mark was not one of those 
people in whom impulses die of mere exhaustion; they rather re- 
sembled trees, which were taking deeper and deeper root, and stronger 
and stronger hold. He had a sort of caoutchoue tenacity, which it 
was rather difficult to break through. Having determined on an 
interview with the real peer in his own unmistakable house, he was 
resolutely bent on accomplishing his purpose, and in the progress of 
this siege Lord kKillikelly had many narrow escapes. He could 
neither go in nor out without the danger of encountering his enemy. 
Once he had just knocked at his own door when he caught sight of 
Mark turning the corner of the street, and then the peer passed a 
few moments of nervous anxiety. His lordly servant did not hurry 
uimself, and his lordship was in a most distressing hurry. Mark was 
yuining every moment upon him, and he saw that to escape was 
unpossible, so he knocked again one of those accented knocks which 
express very intelligibly that those who give them are almost ina 
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passion, and also conveying, with tolerable energy and eloquence, 
the phraseology of a master, are almost certain to be understood 
by any servant who values his situation. In the present instance 
two of his startled servants made a rush to let him in just when 
some half-a-dozen yards separated him from Mark’s clutches. 
Twice he was on the stairs to descend when the sound of Mark’s 
voice in the hall saved him. And indeed his escapes were so many, 
so narrow, and so various, that no calculation of the doctrine 
of chances could possibly warrant the least little morsel of a hope of 
many more deliverances. Once Lord Killikelly caught a glimpse of 
Mark, and Mark caught a glimpse of Lord Killikelly just against one 
of the government oflices in Whitehall; fortunately there was an 
cnormous mud-cart and a most obliging heap of metropolitan fluid 
rolling between them, and before his tormentor could navigate his way, 


the peer, under cover of the great bulky cart, had rushed into one of 


those government offices, and so escaped. On another similar occa- 
sion he was happily saved by a counting-house being blessed with two 
doors. But his greatest emergency befell him on stopping to speak to 
the old dowager lady with the flaxen wig, whom he had encountered 
when on board that detestable Ramsgate packet with Mark and the 
pretty tobacconist, whom he one day stumbled over in her barouche 
with her daughters, the tall thin Lady Ann, and the tall thin Lady Mary, 
with their flaxen hair and pale insipid faces; and whilst he was paying 
the tax of a certain number of compliments, and making the amiable 
to the dowager, he caught sight of Mark advancing with the eye of a 
liger springing on his prey. Lord killikelly faltered, turned pale, 
turned red, looked round to see if it were possible to run away, saw 
that it was not, wondered that he could think of such a thing, grew 
desperate, took courage, made a leap into the barouche, quashed him- 


seli down upon a Jarge bouquet of rare exotics, trod upon a beauty of 


a dog, the dearest pet of the dowager’s heart, for which she had 
siven fifty guineas, tore Lady Ann’s veil, and crushed to pieces Lacy 
Mary's parasol, and called to the coachman to drive on as fust us 
possible, with a vehemence that astonished the ladies more than was 
supposable, considering the calmness and evenness of the tideless 
pool of their aristocratic blood. 

Lord Killikelly endured a moment of wretched incertitude, in 
which shame was one of his most grievous tormentors. He felt as 
if the machinery of his existence stood still. He saw the dowager’s 
iook of amazement; he saw Lady Ann's look of dismay as the 
ribbons of her torn Brussels floated in the air; he saw Lady Mary's 
indignation as the fragments of her canopy of mother-of-pearl and 
silk evidenced their own dislocation; he heard the yelping of the 
poor pampered creature he had trodden on, and he felt that though 
he sat on roses, they were not roses without thorns. 

But moments are only moments after all, though there may be 
condensed into one of the solitary units all the strength and the 
deadliness of prussic acid. ‘The disagreeable moment ol which we 
have been speaking passed. The coachman flourished his whip; Lord 
illikelly heard Mark's passionate “ Stop r’ but the howling of the 
dog prevented the man from hearing: the wheels rolled round, dash, 
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splash, and in a very few moments more Lord Killikelly was. sate 
beyond the reach of his enemy. Then the peer began to recollect 
himself, and to consider how he should escape from his new dilemma. 
What would the old dowager and her daughters think of such out- 
rageous behaviour? He delivered the crushed flowers, and began 
very tenderly to caress the dog, and to address his apologies to the 
ladies. 

Lady Ann sighed over her veil; Lady Mary looked very black at 
her parasol ; there was no mistaking it; but the old dowager took it 
all with much better temper: she smiled at Lord Killikelly’s apo- 
logies, professed to be delighted with his society, and infinitely flat- 
tered by the ardour with which he had bestowed it ; told him that his 
company could never be ill-timed or ill-placed—was delighted to have 
him with them for their drive—assured him that the dog was not in 
the least worse, nay, was even better, would be more hardy for the 
crushed leg, though the peer verily believed he had broken it— 
that the flowers, as all poets said, smelt sweeter for being crushed— 
nudged Lady Ann not to display her veil, or her ill temper—and 
signed to Lady Mary to hide her parasol and her cross looks, and 
was, in fact, the very cream of courtesy and kindness. 

Lord Killikelly perceived at a glance the root of the matter. The 
dowager lady thought he had been seized with an intense fit of love 
for either the pale-faced, flaxen-haired Lady Ann, or the pale-faced 
flaxen-haired Lady Mary; and he saw clearly enough that he should 
be expected to talk of offers, pin-money, and settlements, in an 
amazingly short time, if he did not take particularly good care of 
himselt. 

So, instead of sympathizing with Lady Ann, or condoling with Lady 
Mary, he devoted himself to the dowager, making the amiable to her 
so effectually, that, forgetting Lady Mary and Lady Ann, the mamma 
began to think of herself. Immediately on her return home, she 
retired to her own room; tried first to remember her own age, and 
then to forget it; ran over all the ladies of her acquaintance who 
had married men younger than themselves ; went to her glass to con- 
sider whether or not she really did look older than the peer ; thought 
that if she did, of which she was not at all sure, that the fault must 
be in her attire, since so much depended on dress; and finished by 
committing some great extravagance in the way of caps, and ordering 
a new flaxen wig in another younger and more becoming style. 

Meanwhile Lord Killikelly’s state of mind was by no means en- 
viable; he reached home, and began to dress for a cabinet dinner, for 
which he had very little appetite. What should he—what could he 
do? How rid himself of such a plague as Mark? He could not 
leave town, and even if he could, that would only delay, not prevent, 
the catastrophe. He could arrive at no certain conclusion whether 
or not Mark believed that Mr. Kelly was only Mr. Kelly, or 
whether he really and truly supposed him to be Lord Killikelly ; or; 
on the other hand, whether Mark was only thus indefatigable in seek- 
ing an interview for the sake of fastening his own acquaintance on 
the peer by means of his relationship, and to make a merit of ac- 
quainting him with the liberties that had been taken with his name. 
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With these thoughts running through his mind, Lord Killikelly went 
on dressing by intuition, his valet helping him in silence, seeing to- 
lerably clearly that his lord was not in one of his talking tempers. 

Ravel was just in the act of holding the peer'’s coat ready for the 
reception of his arms, when a slight tap at the door of the dressing- 
room drew his attention. It was Stapleton. 

«What now?” said the peer angrily. When people are in an ill 
temper, anything does to display it upon. 

“ The carriage, my lord.” 

“1m not ready.” 

Stapleton hesitated. 

« What more ?” 

«« My lord, that person is in the hall, and declares that he will stay 
there until your lordship passes.” 

« Pest!” exclaimed the peer with astonishing energy ; “ what now 
is to be done ?” 

“ Shall we turn him out, my lord?” said Stapleton. 

* No, sir—that must not be.” 

“ What will your lordship have done ?” 

“I must consider,” said the peer—* I must consider.” 

“ Lord Killikelly sat down with one arm in his coat-sleeve, and the 
other out, and fell into a deep study. Stapleton knew his duty, and 
retired. 

“ Now,” thought the peer, “could I only find some mode of satis- 
fying or misleading this plague of mine, I should rid myself of a 
mountain load of annoyance and uneasiness; and I could do it—a 
piece of finesse is forcing itself through my brain that would deliver 
me at once; but then it is so mean, so paltry, so altogether unworthy 
of me. I hate subterfuge; yet having already involved myself in 
this dilemma by means of one, I can only liberate myself by another. 
But then to have secrets with your servants—how contemptible! Yet 
they see and feel that I am hampered with this fellow ; and perhaps 
only Ravel need know anything about our mode of getting rid of him, 
or at most Stapleton ; and if Ido not do either this or something 
else, how can | attend this dinner, and not this dinner only, but how 
can I move about, even a single step? I might as well be chained, 
fettered ; and in this way there would be such a quiet end of the 
matter. Well, if 1 do, it is the last time that I will ever condescend 
to finesse, even with the purest motive—and so—Kavel !” 

“ My lord!” 

“Can I trust you, Ravel ?”’ 

Ravel laid his hand upon his heart, and made a bow that would have 
done for a dancing-master. 

* But it is a secret, Ravel.” 

“ My lord, it is a secret that shall remain locked up in the treasury 
of my understanding.” ar : 

Ravel had done more towards curing Lord Killikelly of grandi- 
loquism of speech in the way of warning than any other person. 

“ Ravel, you see that this young man is a great plague to me. 

“I sce it with the most poignant regret, my lord. 
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“ And I cannot very well get rid of him. He is a sort of distant 
relation, and I cannot use harsh means.” 

‘Your lordship is the cream of kindness.”’ 

“ Now, Ravel, my good fellow, this is what I want you to do, 
You have a good address, and are something like me, at least in size.” 

Ravel winced at this, notwithstanding the compliment; he was an 
inch taller, certainly rather younger, and in his own opinion much 
more handsome. “Go down into the library and receive this Mr. 
Mark Phillicody for me; hear what he wants, what he has got to 
say, and then dismiss him as civilly as you can, but in such a way 
that he may have no pretence for returning.” 

“QO my lord,” said Ravel, “I can never assume your dignity—the 
parliamentary eloquence which runs through all your words and 
actions.” 

“Say as little as you can, Ravel. Be content to listen. It is 
always the safest to say little.” 

Ravel did not like this advice; it would rob him of the glory and 
pleasure of talking, and he bethought himself of public instances in 
which his lord had not set him the example. 

“ Tell him nothing, Ravel; it is always safest to tell nothing. Do 
nothing to excite his suspicion, for he is very shrewd and cunning 
very quick and cunning indeed; and let him have no pretence for 
coming again, Ravel—and be as quick as you can, Ravel.” 

“ My lord, I know the importance of your lordship’s time, and 
shall endeavour to affix its just estimate of valuation. I shall not 
ullow the young man to occupy more of my time than if I were 
really your lordship.” 

“ That's right—that's right, Ravel. Give mea book. I'll go and 
try toread. I must do something to get over the time ; but pray send 
him off as quickly as you can.” 

Lord Killikelly went, leaving Ravel standing before the large cheval 
glass. ‘ Yes,” said the valet, to the faithful portrait, “ yes, the dis- 
tinctions of life are very unequally distributed. Men may have parts 
and talents, but they do not find a proper sphere for their hallucina- 
tion and developement. Nature doubtless meant some for the noble- 
men who are now the subordinates. Some men doubtless are without 
dignity” (Ravel stretched himself up as tall as he possibly could, ) 
* without manner, without elocution, and yet they are lords, whilst 
others ” the valet sighed and turned away. 

Ravel was determined not to waste any time ; he immediately put 
on one of the peer’s last importation of dress coats with gold buttons, 
and an embroidered satin waistcoat ; he took a cambric handkerchief, 
and inundated it with half a bottle of eau de Cologne. He then un- 
locked the case where his lord's jewels reposed, and proceeded to con- 
sider what he might appropriately bedeck himself with: the diamond 
studs were a matter of course, and a brooch looked at him so very 
lovingly, or rather he at it, that he could not help receiving it into his 
bosom. One diamong ring was not disputable ; he could not pass his 
hands through his hair without it: after that he tried how an emerald 
would fit, and discovered that it must have been made on purpose for 
him, that therefore went on; and a seal-ving being no ornament at 
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all but a mere thing of use, Ravel took because of its plainness. He 
looked at a splendid star, and thought how well it would become him : 
but not being fond of parade, he remembered that it was possible to be 
over dressed, so he shut the case and determined against it ; and hav- 
ing summoned Stapleton, and instructed him in his part, down he 
sallied to the library to receive Mr. Mark Phillicody, being a much 
greater man than his master. 

Stapleton, having received his orders, descended to the hall, where 
he found Mark parading about, beating the dust from off his boots 
with a slight switch, his eyes glistening with a sort of ferocious satis- 
faction at having ferreted out his prey, and left it without the means 
of escape. Lord Killikelly’s carriage was at the door, and neither in- 
gress nor egress could take place but under the inspection of Mark's 
eye. 

“ Sir,” said Stapleton, looking as far as possible over Mark's head ; 
“ my lord has given orders for you to be conducted to the library.” 

« What!” exclaimed Mark, * he will see me then ?” 

Without deigning reply, Stapleton led the way up a noble staircase, 
and through some right stately apartments. Notwithstanding Mark's 
recklessness of character and his want of respect for “ the powers 
that be,” he could not help feeling something like a wonder at himself 
that he could ever have treated the lordly possessor of all this wealth, 
and rank, and splendour, with the familiar impertinence that had dis- 
tinguished his own manner towards him ; for Mark, during the whole 
of his acquaintance with the peer, had acted under the strongest per- 
suasion that Mr. Kelly was no other than Lord Killikelly, and it was 
in this confidence that he came to work out the consummation of his 
revenge and dislike, by bearding him in his own dwelling, and exposing 
his double dealing to all the world. Mark, we say, as he traversed 
those magnificent apartments, wondered why the peer had ever sub- 
mitted to his insolence, and felt that the distinctions of rank were not 
quite the empty shadows which envy would regard them; he walked 
slowly and languidly, pausing over some of the most wonderful of the 
masters of ancient times, and scanning here and there a portrait of 
the Killikelly race, striving to catch some resemblance in the por- 
traitures to the features of his acquaintance Mr. Kelly, until, reach- 
ing the full-length portrait of a right lovely lady, he was startled by a 
resemblance to one of his own family that was too striking to allow 
him to persuade himself that it was imagination cheating and deluding 
him. Who?” asked Mark of Stapleton. 

“ That picture, sir, is the picture of my lady, the late right honour- 
able Lady Killikelly, painted by Sir Thomas Lawrence.” 

“ My aunt!” said Mark to himself, “ my poor aunt, or rather my 
happy aunt. The velvet robe, the coronet, the diamond stomacher— 
ah, well; did they make her happy? Very beautiful too; yes, very 
beautiful! Veronese is much like her, only not quite so handsome. 
Veronese always looks so fagged, so proud, and so reserved, and so 
jaded, as if her good looks never had fair play. But the eyes are the 
same, and I think, Iam sure, that Mr. Kelly's eyes, or rather Lord 
Killikelly’s, are just such. Yes, and in the mouth, he has what people 
would cull a pleasant smile—there is a resemblance. Yes, I knew 
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that my instinct did not mislead me. I knew that it was Lord Killi- 
kelly all the while.” 

Mark left the portrait and followed Stapleton, who preceded him 
with a look of the most stolid immovability, and throwing open the 
library-door, announced Mark in a particularly pompous manner— 
“ Mr. Mark Phillicody, my lord.” 

Mark thought that he saw something exceedingly like the gleam of 
a scornful laugh, that seemed almost irrepressible, on Stapleton’s coun- 
tenance, and felt a great inclination to compliment him with his cane 
across his shoulders. The feeling was only momentary: all minor 
considerations were swallowed up in the accomplishment of the greater 
object which he seemed to have attained: he believed himself at last 
in the presence of his quondam acquaintance and his noble relation. 

Ravel was in his glory. He had never felt himself so perfectly at 
home, and so much in the character for which nature had designed 
him, in his life. If he were not a lord, he felt that he ought to have 
been one, and that it was all a mistake. He was standing, when Mark 
was ushered into his presence, with a newspaper in his hand, which 
shaded his face. He had chosen his attitude ; just such as Sheridan 
Knowles assumes whilst lecturing, and he suffered his visitor to stand 
several minutes after his entrance without taking the slightest notice 
of him, after which, deliberately throwing the paper on one side, he 
drew out his white cambric handkerchief, wafted it backwards and 
forwards two or three times in the air, inhaled its aroma, passed _ his 
jewelled fingers through his curls, looked at himself in the glass, 
adjusted his cravat, drew up his shirt collar, threw himself into the 
luxurious library chair, yawned once or twice, and then, lifting his 
glass, gave Mark a survey from head to foot. 

Mark’s blood rushed backwards and forwards and up and down 
through every vein of his body. His prey was within his grasp, and 
yet it was not his prey: all his trouble had been taken in vain. Lord 
Killikelly and his much-persecuted acquaintance were not identical, 
and he had been wasting his time and trouble in victimising an inno- 
cent man. Mark complimented himself with the titles of all the 
rogues, and dolts, and fools that he could conveniently collect ona 
moment's notice. 

Ravel having once more lolled back in his easy chair, repassed his 
hands through his hair, and looked at Mark through his glass, at last 
thought it expedient to speak. ‘“ Eh—eh—you are—Mr. Mark Phil- 
licomdy, the young man that I hear—eh, eh—that has been—annoy- 
ing my people—so they tell me.” 

Mark was utterly confounded—whipped with his own rod. 

“ Eh, eh—pray what do you mean by it? We noblemen of the 
aristocracy, peers of the realm, belonging to the great estate of the 
kingdom, have not time to bestow upon everybody that may happen 
to choose to honour us with calling a dozen times a day ; 80, Mr.— 
eh—eh—Mark Phillicumdy, be so good as to explain the very extra- 
ordinary sort of a—eh—way in which you have been so good as to 
visit us.” ' : 

Ravel was rather exceeding Lord Killikelly’s instructions, who had 
ordered him to be civil to Mark, but he could not help Heroding a 
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little—it was so delightful, and his curiosity likewise impelled him to 
ask questions, for what right had his master to have a secret all to 
himself ? 

By this time Mark had rallied. It was true that he was disappointed 
of the great object of many months’ pursuit, and for the moment he was 
crushed and mortified; but his natural effrontery recovered its elasti- 
city. The supposed peer had roused all his pride and his self-love, 
and having much more of the trampled adder than the trampled worm 
in his composition, he gave nature fair play. “ Were your lordship's 
chairs made to sit upon?” said Mark, as he took one of the costly gilt 
appendages, and twirling it round into juxta-position with the valet, 
threw himself into it with all the weight of body he could consolidate, 
and crossing his feet, assumed an attitude of arrogance that was meant 
to crush the supposed peer as much as he had desired to overwhelm 
Mark. “ Now, my lord, I can hear you better. What was it that 
you said ?” 

Ravel's face flushed with indignation: the honour of the whole 
peerage was insulted in his person. “ If—eh—eh—I were to say 
that you were a—eh—eh—very extraordinary sort of a person, I 
should be very near the regions of truth.” 

“ Regions of rubbish!” muttered Mark, “I did this fellow too 
much honour in mistaking a sensible man, which that Kelly is, for 
such a noodle. Why, hark you, my lord, I see no such wonderful 
thing in one relation calling upon another. Cousins are cousins, 
whether they are lords or commoners, and, whether you like it or not, 
I am your relation.” 

“ My relation! No! that I can vociferate and asseverate.” 

“ Your cousin, whether you like it or not. lam Mark Phillicody, 
the son of the soap-boiler of Bermondsey.” 

“ Soup-boiler ! Bermondsey !” repeated Ravel, with a scorn that he 
meant for lordly. I never heard of such a person—of such a place.” 

“ Then you hear of them now for the first time; all the more 
agreeable—the more novelty.” 

The peer had recourse to his cambric handkerchief, and its embro- 
cation of eau-de-Cologne. 

“ My lord, I am sorry that we should have come between the wind 
and your nobility ; however, there is no help for the matter. I hope 
my clothes do not smell too strongly of the boiling. We shall be very 
happy to see you at Bermondsey, my lord; more happy than you are 
to welcome us here.” 

“You are exceedingly good—I am most particularly honoured,” 
repeated Ravel, in a tone that was meant for the finest and most 
polished irony. 

“ Yes, if you come to Dockhead, and inquire for Phillicody, the 
soap-boiler, anybody will show you our court: we are pretty well 
known: or if it should happen to be boiling-day, you may find it by 
the smell.” 

“ Thank you; excellent, upon my honour !” 

“ You can have a bread and cheese luncheon with my father, that 
is, if you can sit down with a man who wears an apron, for my father 
is as proud of his soap-boiling as you are of your nobility, and would 
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not pull off his apron if the Queen were to visit him ; or my mother 
will take you into the drawing-room, and treat you like a lord, if you 
like that better.” 

«“ Your mother!” said Ravel, contemptuously. 

Mark’s face flushed over with a red-hot anger that even put the 
poor peer into a heat. ‘ Hark you, my lord,” said he, “ when you 
speak of my mother, remember her son hears you.” 

There was a slight pause, and then, with a manner wholly changed, 
Mark resumed: “ My lord, you have naturally enough considered me 
as an intruder ; under the circumstances in which I have forced my 
way into your notice, you might well do so; but I have not acted as 
I have done without a motive, and whatever may be due to you, it is 
due to myself that I explain it. Doubtless you think that I came to 
force upon you the acquaintance of one of your vulgar relations, who 
considered that your notice would be his fortune ; but shake from your 
mind such a supposition ; the soap-boiler’s son is as proud as the peer 
of the realm—he would not accept from you the courtesy of a cup of 
cold water. No, my lord; the real reason of my importunate visiting 
has been the full persuasion that I knew you. I have been thrown 
into the society of a man whom I fully believed to be your lordship, 
and some circumstances which depended on that knowledge, without 
the shadow of idea that I could be mistaken, were the real motives 
of my intrusion.” 

Even Ravel felt that Mark was the better gentleman of the two, 
but his curiosity was excited. ‘ Some person that you mistook for 
my lordship ?” 

“ Odd,” thought Mark, but he answered, “ Yes, a gentleman by 
manner and education, if not by birth, whom I have wronged with the 
supposition of being your lordship.” 

Ravel imputed the innuendo to Mark’s want of skill in elocution. 
“ Did he assume my title ?” 

“ He did not,” said Mark ; “it was only a combination of circum- 
stances that happened to mislead me.” 

Ravel again passed his glittering fingers through his hair, looked at 
himself in the glass with much self-complacency, played with his dia- 
mond ring, and asked, “Is he like me? I am generally considered 
to have the true similitude of all my illustrious predecessors, the 
genuine, patrician, pure, uncontaminated blood of the noble house of 
Killikelly running through my honourable veins.” 

Mark looked at him for a moment with unutterable scorn. “ My 
lord, you forget the little drop of vulgar mud which your noble father 
was so unwise as to mix in the golden goblet. But no, he was not 
like you; he has the manners of a perfect gentleman.” 

“ People pick up a sort of style, that passes with the uninformed,” 
said the fictitious peer. 

“ It was a very different style to your lordship’s,” said Mark. 

* T see you can discriminate,” said Ravel, approvingly. ‘ Was he 
as tall as | am?” 


“ He was little in stature,” said Mark, “ very little ; probably about 
bd , . ” ’ , J I * 
your lordship’s size. 


“1 am not considered little,” said Ravel. “ Was he like me in 
face ?” 
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« No,” replied Mark; “ he has fine black eyes and an expressive 
countenance.” 

Something like an idea that Mark was making comparisons to his 
disadvantage, passed across the valet’s mind, and the consequence was, 
that he instantly called up as much importance as would have sup- 
ported the whole peerage. “ Eh—eh—Mr. Phillicumdy, I am sorry 
that I cannot spare more of my valuable time to your interesting 
communications and conversation, but—eh—eh—lI am engaged to dine 
with the ministers; we public characters, our time is not our own; 
we are obliged to sacrifice ourselves to the good of the people —the 
ungrateful people. Don't apologise—you are quite welcome—I wish 
I could have spared you more of my time —I dare say you will turn 
out a very intelligent young man, in your way of lifte—very—eh—no 
doubt. There, good morning. Don't apologise—you are quite wel- 
come.” 

Ravel gave the bell a violent pull, again passed his hands through 
his hair, again admired himself in the glass, again wafted his sweet- 
breathing handkerchief, and then made his exit through the opposite 
door, with an air of such mixed grace and importance as, he flattered 
himself, had never been equalled by any nobleman in the world, and 
certainly never by his own master. In fact, he finished this interview 
under the strongest conviction that nature had made a most terrible 
mistake, in shuffling him down into the common ranks of life, when he 
ought certainly to have had his station among the court cards, and he 
felt himself exceedingly injured by thus having lost the estate and 
the title to which he was undoubtedly entitled. 

Meanwhile Stapleton conducted Mark back again through the noble 
range of apartments, down the magnificent grand staircase, and through 
the hall-door, with an air which tempted him, almost beyond the power 
of resistance, to favour him with the flavour of his cane. Happily, 
the door was clapped upon him before he had time to turn round, and 
the insult, whilst it added greatly to his inclination, precluded its 
accomplishment. 
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THE DEAD BRIDE. 


BY MRS. EDWARD THOMAS. 


O, rrinxest thou, because her cheek’s so fair, 
That she is only calmly slumb’ring there ; 

With love’s soft dreams, to balm those idle hours : 
And wreathe each future day with fadeless tlow’rs ? 
She’s dead! Yet the destroyer still forbears 

To steal the beauty which her young face wears, 
As if in mercy to a husband’s pain ; 

And almost flatters she may wake again ! 

The bridal rose still blooms around that head, 

As if in mock’ry of the stricken dead ; 

While, ’mid the clust’rings of her raven curls ; 

In rich profusion gleam the orient pearls, 

And on na small white hand the ruby’s glow, 
O’er Death’s revolting hue, faint blushes throw ! 
Mine was the hand that aided every grace, 

That gems could offer, to that form and face ; 
Then led her, swelling with exulting pride, 

To show a wondering world my angel bride! 
Angel indeed! for ere the vow was spoke, 

Heav’n claimed his own, and earth’s base fetters broke ! 
Still all that meets my frantic gaze is rife 

With woman’s loveliness, and youth, and life ; 
Save the fond eye, whose animated ray 

Lent such a brightness to the joyous day— 

Save the sweet voice, whose tone of gladness broke 
On brooding sadness, which to mirth awoke— 
Save the soft smile, which, like a summer beam, 
Revived each bosom by its genial gleam— 

Save, save the tear which “ falls for others woes,” 
The dearest meed angelic beauty owes : 

Those all are dead ; and soon, despite of tears, 
The grave must shroud what memory reveres 

And fond affection, shudd’ring, shrink to muse 
On the dread truth its love would fain refuse. 

Yet so it is; all that we worship here, 

Grows most revolting in death’s mystic bier ; 

But, blest delusion—the heart never feels ; 

The outrage to its love the tomb conceals. 

Still, still it garners up each beauty there, 

Its antidote to blighted hope—despair ; 

Tenacious to convey to realms above 

The fair remembrance of its early love ; 

And sure that love-born hope is not betray’ d, 

For heav'n repairs the ills the grave hath made. 
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LONG, LONG AGO; OR, THE SEA BEAR. 
A TALE OF THE SEA, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ NELSONIAN REMINISCENCES.” 


On a bright winter's morning in the Christmas week of long, long 
ago, I joined his Majesty’s ship ——— at the Mother-bank, col- 
lecting the West India convoy. She was then considered a crack 
frigate, commanded by a sea-bear, his dog, and his boatswain ; and 
many of my compatriots will recognise the distich of 


** Duffy, the boatswain, 
And Phillis, the dog, 
Rule the ——— 
Under a hog.” 


In doing so, that is, joining this fine frigate, I came in contact with 
two excellent young men, under the same circumstances as myself, 
viz. ordered a passage out to the Hercule, the commander-in-chiet’s 
flag-ship at Jamaica. We were all young lieutenants, with Spanish 
prize-money in view, anda chance of rapid promotion from pesti- 
lence and war. Short-sighted mortals—the dictionary now lying by 
the side of my desk was the gift of one of them, his name Edward 
Maitland, and a finer young man never graced the naval uniform. 
Possessed of education superior to the common run of naval officers, 
who are taken from school and thrown on the world much too young, 
(I entered the service at the age of eleven,) the mind was equal to 
the goodly form, and Maitland was universally a favourite. On our 
arrival at Jamaica, the admiral appointed him to an active sloop of 
war cruising on the north side of that island. She had anchored in 
one of the numerous inlets or bays. The night was calm and sultry, 
when my friend Maitland had charge of the middle watch. Induced, 
from excessive lassitude produced by a first acquaintance with this 
hot climate, this officer reclined on a carronade slide, dreaming of 
his home, its dear native bowers, and still more precious inmates, 
when a scuffle, the clashing of swords, and death-groans roused him. 
Disencumbering himself from his cloak, he called loudly to arms; but 
ere the words had quitted his lips, the sabre of a pirate was deeply 
buried in his breast, and the youth threw his dying eyes over a deck 
deluged with blood, caused by the look-out men, like himself, being 
asleep. 

_I can imagine, in some degree, the feelings of remorse that smote 
him in his dying agonies, from something similar that befel myself, 
who, at the age of seventeen, was made third lieutenant of a frigate on 
the Egyptian expedition, and in that capacity had likewise charge of 
the middle watch. The frigate was standing out from the sandy 
coast of the Great Desert, with a top-gallant breeze, the night serene 
and dark, the heat intense. After hitting my shins several times 
August, 1840.—voL. XxVII1.—NO. CXU. z 
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against the carronades, the slide of one looked so inviting that | 
sat down, but it was only to be a minute. ‘Take care, said Caution; 
life, honour, and property, are in your charge. Only for a minute, and 
the words were on my lips as I dropped into a deep sleep, too deep 
even to dream of the happy home of my childhood. The shrill and 
sharp whistle of a shot, and the violent flapping of the mizen staysail, 
through which it had passed, made me sufficiently aware of the 
horrors of my situation, heightened by the cry of alarm from the 
look-out men, (who had followed their officer's example,) that a ship 


of war, on our weather quarter, was bearing up, (for the purpose of 


raking us,) and under our stern she passed, with her battle-lights 
fully displayed, while a stout voice bellowed through a trumpet, 
“ What ship is that ?” 

The captain, undressed, was on deck in time to answer, “ His 
Majesty's frigate E] Carmen.” 

“ Who commands her ?” responded the voice. 

“ Captain William Selby, who is answering you.” 

“ This is his Majesty's ship Pique,” said the commodore, “ and 
my private signals being unanswered for two hours, I took you for an 
enemy's frigate escaped out of Alexandria. The last shot was di- 
rected at you, and I sincerely hope it has done no harm.” 

“Nothing further than the loss of the mizen staysail,” replied 
Captain Selby. 

“ Very well; thank God!” said the commodore, “ that I did not 
fire my broadside into your stern, as I was on the eve of doing. Cap- 
tain Selby, put the officer of your watch in close arrest, and report 
his name to me at daylight.” 

“ You have been asleep, sir,” said the captain, looking daggers at 
me, who stood silent and aghast during this pithy dialogue, with 
feelings that could only be envied by the malefactor on the scaffold, 
who has the rope round his neck. “ The penalty of sleeping on your 
watch, young sir, is death,” said the captain; “ go down to your 
cabin ; and, sergeant, place a sentinel over the prisoner.” 

Long were my cogitations, whether I should save them the trouble 
of hanging me, by jumping out of the gun-room port, that 
looked invitingly open for my egress; but, on mature deliberation, 
I wisely determined to abide the pelting of the pitiless storm, throw- 
ing the onus on my superiors in wisdom as well as power. Although 
thirty-nine years have whitened my then auburn locks, I have a vivid 
recollection of my feelings, and can conceive those of my poor friend 
Edward Maitland, as in his dying agonies he contemplated the con- 
sequences of his carelessness. The sloop of war had been boarded 
by a piratical felucca out of Hispaniola, which, from the want of look- 
out, had taken her for a merchant ship, and meant, by the massacre 
of her crew, to make her a prize, but finding their mistake, got 
away in the darkness of the night, leaving my poor friend, with many 
of the watch, dead on the deck. 

Poor Edward Maitland, this little book was once thine, and the 
view of it brings to my mind's eye your goodly form and open ani- 
mated countenance, when stating your wishes and your prospects, 
bounded only by the union-jack at the main, for he had Scotch in- 
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terest and great merit. Alas! his commission as a commander, and 
the news of his murder, reached Jamaica the same day. l’eace to 
thy manes, my gallant young friend, till that dread time when even 
the sharks that entombed thee must disgorge their prey. 

My other companion, to whom, as he is yet alive, like myself gray, 
and probably bald, from the number that have stepped over his head, 
I shall give the name of Toms. He has lived, like me, to see the 
futility and folly of the sanguine anticipations of youth; and, like me, 
to endure the proud man’s contumely, with all that sears the heart 
and dries up its best emotions. Buta truce to moralizing, brought 
on by the recollection of my friend, and to proceed with my tale of 
the Sea Bear. 

This man, in person and mind, bore greater affinity to the brute 
creation than the human species. His officers, unable to digest the 
coarseness of his manners and language, had all deserted him save 
one; and his first order delivered by the sergeant of marines is no 
bad specimen of his courtesy. 

“ Lieutenant Maitland, Toms, and -———, I am desired by the 
captain to tell you, that if you do not instantly repair to your stations, 
he will send marines to force you up.” 

“ Unbearable,” escaped from the tongue of Maitland; “ we will 
seek the brute on his own quarter-deck.’ And to it we repaired. 
“ Captain —~--—.”" said my high-spirited friend, “ the matter and 
delivery of the command we have just received, must proceed from 
the insolence of your sergeant, as it appears to us self-evident that 
neither an officer nor a gentleman would send such a message, by 
such an unusual messenger, to officers on half-pay, ordered a passage, 
and who had not the slightest intimation of your wish for their active 
services.” 

To this the bear growled, in gruff tones, ‘‘ Mister, have you sta- 
tioned these young men ?” 

“No,” said Mister, who had very lately joined in the capacity of 
first lieutenant, and a more gentlemanly officer never graced the 
Situation. “ No, sir; I could not think of doing so without your 
orders.” ; 

“Then damn you, sir, I will show you your duty by performing 
it myself. Here, you Mister,” growled Bruin, not in the most dul- 
cet tone, addressing his growl to me, “ you, I suppose, would like 
to eat the bread of idleness; your station is the forecastle, and yours 
the waist,” looking at Maitland; “ and yours, Mr. Toms, the quar- 
ter-deck, you shall have charge of the watches; and, by y” irre- 
verently using the name of the Most Highest, “ if you do not do 
your duty, I will break your bread. Now, that is my answer to 
your insolent speech, young sir. My eye is on you.” 

We were then unmooring, as the signal for sailing was flying on 
the flag-staff at Portsmouth. At this moment a fine manly boy, 
now high in rank, and an ornament to the service, made his bow to 
the bear, and announced his return on board. 

“ Where is the doctor?” growled Bruin. 


“TI found him confined to bed, sir, apparently very ign his 
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medical attendant assured me that removal, in his present state, would 
affect his life.” 

«* My order to you was to bring him on board, dead or alive, and 
I sent two file of marines to enforce it. Sir, you have disobeyed 
that order, and your duty, henceforth, is in the foretop. Mr. Quil- 
lum, degrade that midshipman to the rank of landsman; and, Mr. 
Duffy, keep a sharp eye on him.” He then looked to the boatswain, 
who flourished his stick in token of approbation. 

The youth, who, till now, had stood respectfully uncovered, re- 
placed his hat, while his eyes flashed angry defiance at the bear. 

So to sea we went for the pestilential climate of Barbadoes and 
Jamaica, without a medical man of any description on board, though 
our passengers consisted of a general officer and his staff, the major 
of whom whispered to me during the above scene, “I thank my 
God I am not in the navy.” We had also a commissioner of seventy- 
five, with a wife of twenty-five, to whom the major paid great at- 
tention. 

Running through the Needles, with a convoy of more than a hun- 
dred sail, which we speedily diminished to half-a-dozen, and finally 
arrived solus, we had not been long on the passage, when the 
crowded state of the main-deck, from the unusual quantity of two- 
year old heifers that Bruin was taking out on speculation, cramped the 
men in their pastimes; and three of the finest beasts were found 
dead one morning, having been choked by Guernsey frocks, well 
greased, during the night. ‘The roaring of the bear was alarming to 
the lady commissioner, who declared that it would deprive her of 
appetite to look at meat not killed in the regular way; for Bruin had 
ordered it to be cured and cooked for his own table. He was a miser, 
and a sordid one. 

“Captain,” said the general, “ you have a handsome sum allowed 
for my passage, and it is painful to me to be obliged to hint, that 
we guardsmen are used to gentlemen's fare.” 

* The beef is good,” growled Bruin; “I eat of nothing else— 
other food shall be provided for you.” 

“ Then I trust it will appear on your table in an undisguised 
state.” 

“ It shall,” growled Bruin. 

The officer of the forenoon watch invariably dines with the cap- 
tain; and the day the above treaty was concluded I had that watch, 
being the only one of the three that could put up with the gross 
language of the bear. 


“ Damn you, sir,” said he to Toms, “ you are taking in that sail 
like a lubber.”’ 

“Tam entitled to respect as officer of the watch,” said Toms; 
“and I will not continue to do duty under such language.” 

“QO, mutinous !” growled the bear ; “ consider yourself a prisoner, 
and allow no intercourse with him.” To the officer of the guard— 
“ He must swing, for this, at the fore-yard.” 


My friend Maitland wisely got sick, and the sudden change of 
climate had affected my health. 
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«“ How do you feel yourself to-day ?” growled the bear, throwing 
open the cabin-door. “ Let me see, are you fit for duty?” And he 
went through the farce of feeling our pulses. “ You are better; | 
knew the draught and pills I sent you would effect a cure.” Then 
it must have been on the fishes, thought I, if any could be so foolish 
as to swallow them; as upon their receipt I consigned them to the 
deep, deep sea. “I will put you out of the sick list to-morrow ; 
those pills answer with every person but you,” looking hard at Mait- 
land, who, like myself, wished the fish to receive every benefit they 
could render. “ I will try another system with your stubborn con- 
stitution.” 

And the bear rolled off, accompanied by his dog Phillis, who, in 
appearance, was worthy of her master, the ugliest cur, snappish and 
cross-grained ; yet the beast had a hammock slung in the captain's 
cabin, and was most carefully put to bed at early hours. 

As the sight, alone, of those miraculous pills had cured me, I was 
struck out of the sick-list, and kept the forenoon watch on the day 
of the hollow truce established between the captain and general. 

“T will lay you a small bet, major,” said I, as we paced the quar- 
ter-deck, “ that the captain will not fulfil his part of the agreement ; 
and I will ascertain, when relieved at noon, the different composi- 
tions of his hospitable board.” Accordingly I examined Quashie, 
the black cook, whose reply was, “ A very good dinner, sare, very 
good ; there is a sea-pie.” 

“What is it made of, Quashie ?” 

“ Fowls, mutton.” 

‘What, no beef, Quashie ?” 

“ Yes, massee, plenty of beef, massee; but I no peak.” And 
Quashie laughéd in his peculiar manner. 

I saw directly that the spirit of the treaty was violated, and gave 
information to the major, who was very indignant. 

This occasioned an angry remonstrance, and the early breaking up 
of our dinner-party. The captain, by a conference with his steward, 
having understood my share in the disclosure of his ingenious mode 
of feeding his guests, ordered a reef to be taken in the topsails. “ I 
will show you how to perform that duty, mister, as I wish it done,” 
said he to the first luf. “ Mr. Duffy, all hands reef topsails.” He, 
after a shrill whistle repeated, « All hands reef topsails, a-hoy ; tumble 
up there, fore and aft.” And the topmen placed themselves in the 
rigging. ‘ Away aloft.’ And up they flew. “ Let go the bowlines 
and lower away the topsails—why don’t you let go the foretopsail 
haulyards forward ?” 

“ They are gone, sir,” said I. 

“ They are not gone,” roared he, “ or else your lifts are foul in the 
chains.” 

“All clear, sir; all gone,” replied I, respectfully ; “ the weather- 
brace wants rounding in to spill the sail. 

“‘ T say you lie, sir,” roared the bear, and he approached me foam- 
ing at the mouth with passion, and flourished his trumpet as with an 
intention of striking me down. 


With folded arms, to indicate that I made no resistance, I pointed 
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out everything clear; but stamping on the deck, he ordered a cabin to 
be fitted for me on the main-deck, there to remain a close prisoner 
under the charge of a sentinel. 

Upon this order I made no comment, but walked directly to the 
gun-room, where the marine officer, now high in rank and an orna- 
ment to his profession, soon came to express his regret that he was 
compelled to enforce the captain’s orders, which were, to place me in 
close confinement between two guns on the main-deck. To this arbi- 
trary and unusual proceeding I expressed my dissent in strong terms, 
declaring that nothing but physical force (to which I would oppose all 
the resistance in my power) should induce me to quit the gun-room, 
to which my situation as lieutenant of the Hercule entitled me under 
an Admiralty order, for a passage. The high rank of his passengers, 
and their unfavourable disposition towards him who had styled the 
general a glutton and the commissioner an old fool, was a check on the 
brute’s further proceedings, and I carried my point of associating with 
my messmates. 

The frigate had many supernumerary midshipmen, and the fate of 
one of them was so peculiarly tragic, that I trust my readers’ patience 
will follow me through the detail of what happened “ Long, long ago.” 
This young gentleman had come out on the prospect of being pro- 
vided for by the yellow fever (a strong auxiliary of the Admiralt 
in silencing importunate claimants,) or promotion. He got the latter 
by hard service and good conduct, and was appointed to command the 
Ilercule’s tender, a schooner that carried more sail than ballast. One 
morning, at the east end of Jamaica, she was surprised by that curious 
phenomenon a water-spout, that threw her completely over, and the 
schooner disappeared, leaving the commander, eight men, and her 
boat, that fortunately had not been lashed, floating on a calm unruffled 
sea. The commotion occasioned by the whirlwind having subsided— 
* Right the boat, men, quickly, for your lives ; the sharks, the horrid 
sharks will be upon us.” 

The boat was floating bottom upwards, and eager hands and shoul- 
ders succeeded in righting her, but in such a hurried way as to be 
nearly full of water, and in consequence very tender, (that is, easily 
upset.) The lightest and most active lad was now ordered by the 
commander to get into the boat, and commence baling with his cap, 
the only thing available among these unfortunates, he having raised 
him with one hand for the purpose ; the youth, with convulsive shud- 
dering, uttering the dreadful word, “ Shark, shark !” fell down on the 
gunwale, and again the boat turned bottom upwards. The splash and 
desperate efforts of the crew, for they worked as despairing men of 
strong sinews will work to escape the dreadful fate so closely impend- 
ing, In Some measure scared and altered the direct attack of the mon- 
ster, who swerved, and swept in circles round the hapless beings, 
showing his hateful fin high above the troubled waters,—before so 
placid. * Shout loudly, men,” cried the officer, “and bale away, lad, 
without looking at the shark,” (who kept narrowing his circles as he 
swiftly passed around them.) ‘ God is able to deliver us, even in this 
great extremity ; avoid getting into the boat until she is more buoyant, 
but splash the water about with all the noise you can make.” 
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A violent rush, a terrific scream of agony, and the disappearance of 
one of the stout seamen, followed by a crimson tinge on the waters, 
attested the voracity of this scourge of the sea. “ He will gorge 
himself on poor Tom,” said the commander, inexpressibly shocked, 
“ and we are freed, if the blood,” (here he checked his disclosure, for 
he well knew that the scent of blood would draw myriads around 
them.) “ Lift Jack carefully in too; bale with your hands, Jack— 
quickly, quickly ; for I see their dreadful fins appearing all around— 
oh! God of mercy, shield us.” 

Another rush, and piercing shrieks curdled their blood, as the fish 
with difficulty drew an herculean, well-formed man beneath the surface. 
All was now wild commotion; caution and order had given place to 
paralysing fear, and each man grasped madly at the boat; but provi- 
dentially for those in her, the ravenous monsters carried off in their 
jaws every floating man, before he could upset the boat, in his mad 
efforts to save himself from the horrible death in view. The violent 
struggle of the monsters for their prey, when two of them seized the 
same person ; the imprecations and oftimes prayers of those in the 
boat, which floated in a sea of blood, as they attempted, by stretching 
their hands, to save their sinking shipmates, who, with starting eye- 
balls and wild gestures, cried to them for succour ;—the scene is 
too dreadful further to contemplate, or fully attempt to portray ; 
the dread reality is often endured by those “ who go down to the 
sea in ships, and occupy their business in great waters.” 

The wretched youth in command was, by the exertions of the lads 
in the boat, extricated from the jaws of two ravenous monsters, each 
of whom had seized and carried off a leg, and the bleeding trunk of the 
youth was hauled into the boat, to undergo a more languishing death 
trom loss of blood. The poor boys, nearly dead with fear and appre- 
hension, did their best to stop the bleeding by passing some oo 
round the stumps, which were greatly shattered and jagged by the 
teeth of the monsters, who had apparently splintered the thigh-bone 
up to the hips. Heavy groans attested the sufferings of the ~~ 
youth, but they got fainter and fainter, as he extended his hand 
towards the island with an imploring look of anguish, till welcome 
death relieved him from his intolerable misery. 

The death of their commander, under such shocking circumstances, 
left the youths (for they were but striplings) in comparative quietude. 
With heads bowed upon their knees, and hearts paralysed with fear, 
and nearly broken from the distressing scenes they had witnessed, 
afraid to look each other in the face, where ghastly despair sat en- 
throned, they shuddered at every shock the boat sustained from the 
ravenous fish jostling and crossing her in all directions, being attracted 
by the taint of blood issuing from the ill-fated commander. “ The 
devils will be in the boat or upset her, if we do not throw the bod 
to them ; lend me a hand, Tom,” and overboard went the useless trun 
of a formerly good-looking youth, but a few hours since loving and 
beloved. Most true, that “in the midst of life we are in death. 
The disappearance of a host of fins, diving for the body, gave breath- 
ing-time to the lads, who threw a despairing gaze on the wide and open 
sea ; the loom of the blue mountains, seen in the distance, alone soothed 
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their inquietude ; but they were devoid of any means of reaching it ; 
no oars, no sails, and the worst of all the negatives, no fresh water, 
But they dipped their upper garments alongside, and placed them on 
their fevered bodies, by which they absorbed moisture sufficient to 
keep them from maddening with thirst. One of our numerous cruisers 
fortunately took them on board—more fortunate than the Go-along’s 
gig, who, with the captain and crew, have never yet been heard of, 
though it happened long, long ago, as detailed in my “ Nelsonian 
Reminiscences.” 

This is a long digression from the subject of my friend Bruin, 
whose acts are chronicled in the West Indian memories of that period. 
We reached Barbadoes at so sickly a time, that not a medical man 
could be procured, though a frigate lay in the bay ; but she had buried 
the captain and two lieutenants out of the three, while we, without 
any person save the captain, (whose physic nobody but the fish took,) 
in the shape of a doctor, were perfectly healthy, and lost not a man 
until we reached Port Royal, when we recruited our medical staff, and 
the yellow fever followed, making great ravages among the youthful 
part of our community. One of its victims I much lamented, the 
handmaiden of the old commissioner’s young wife. To think that the 
land-crabs should feast on that beautiful form, and deface that cheek 
that rivalled the peach in bloom ; in fact, she was one of those roses 
so common to English peasantry. Animated with delight at the pros- 
spect of seeing the world, she left her cottage and happy home to 
feed the most frightful vermin that infest the palisades of Port Royal, 
useful in acting as scavengers to the burying-ground, so denominated. 
In the words of Mrs. Hemans I address her sorrowing mother :— 

“ But there is a world that knows no blight, 
You will find her there with her eyes of light, 
When ye go where the loved who have left ye dwell, 
This flower is not death’s ; fare ye well, fare ye well.” 

When the high lands of that beautiful island Jamaica, called the 
slue Mountains, showed their heads above the deep blue sea, Bruin 
assembled al! the mutinous, seditious, and contumacious officers he 
had carried out under arrest, with the now post-captain, (then acting 
as foretopman of the frigate,) and addressed them as follows :—*“ Gen- 
tlemen, some of you I could hang, and the others I could break their 
bread ; but you are all young, and my disposition is merciful ;” (no 
person was before aware of it;) I shall say nothing further of your 
faulty conduct ; you are at liberty. And, Mr. Quillum, restore Mister 

to his grade as midshipman. You will resume your station on 
the quarter-deck, sir, and strictly obey your orders in future.” 

Thus amicably concluded my service with the Bear, his dog, and his 
boatswain. The only officer who stuck by the frigate was a young 
lieutenant, who had great interest as a relative of Mr. Pitt’s, then 
prime minister, and consequently every reason to expect rapid promo- 
tion in that unhealthy clime. He was sociable, good-natured, and 


talented, giving indications of a master-mind, but the resistless fever 
bowed his lofty head, and he was carried to the palisades, making use 
of the language recognised there, “ as gemman, and not like kaley 
beggar.” It costs about one hundred pounds to merit that eulogium. 
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On appearing before the commander-in-chief, who had worked his 
way upward by dint of hard service and good conduct to his present 
high station, he seemed at a loss what to do with so many supernu- 
merary officers as his Majesty's frigate poured upon him, and all 
appointed to his flag-ship. “ You must remain on board the frigate, 
for the present,” said the admiral, “ till I can see in what manner I 
can best place you for the advantage of the service. In you I recog- 
nise one of my youngsters in the Barfleur and Foudroyant.” 

The veteran had been my captain in those ships from the early part 
of the year 1795, and a kind-hearted, worthy man I found him; he 
had struggled through a long life of difficulty, made an excellent for- 
tune during the Spanish war, got thrown from his horse, lingered, and 
died ; but previous to this finale he appointed me first lieutenant of 
the old sloop, commanded by the young captain, now a flag-ofticer of 
very high repute, and most deservedly a knight commander of the 
Bath. Having battered both hat and head until I had learnt to practise 
a stooping position, so necessary to the accommodation afforded by 
this old sloop, and endeavoured to be on peaceable terms with the scor- 
pions, centipedes, and cockroaches that infested her, I substituted a 
jean jacket for my coat, and took my station, as appointed, in the gun- 
room, at dinner, with a most facetious, pleasant fellow for a doctor, 
in addition to the messmates formerly commemorated in scenes in the 
West Indies. “ As you are a Johnny Newcome,” said the doctor, 
after the toast of ‘a bloody war and a sickly season” had been duly 
honoured, with some interesting information relative to the dead, the 
dying, and the convalescent, “ I conjecture you have not heard the 
story of the pig ?” 

“I have not yet had that pleasure,” replied I. 

“ Good,” said he, rapping the table as a call of attention. “ Silence, 
Gentlemen, while I enlighten the obtuse intellects of this greenhorn. 
Once upon a time, and that at not a very remote period, our dear 
country, young gentleman, possessed an admiral famous in story, and 
standing high as a valiant and fortunate officer, much renowned in arms ; 
but as nothing human is perfect, this admiral possessed an alloy, like a 
spot in the sun, that sullied his brightness: he was very covetous, (an 
anti-seaman-like vice, ) and, for the sake of filthy lucre, carried a num- 
ber more pigs than were required for his own table, to fatten on his 
Majesty's pea-soup, served out at the hour of noon in his Majesty's 
ships. The ship bearing his flag was cruising not a hundred miles 
distant of the latitude and longitude we are now in, and with top- 
gallant sails, courses and gib, was, on a beautiful day, standing in- 
shore with the squadron he commanded. All at once this far-famed 
officer appeared on the quarter-deck, agitated and without his hat. 

“ «Shorten sail, and heave-to, sir,’ commanded he in peremptory 
tones; ‘lower down a boat, and save the pig. I am astonished at 
your want of look-out, and your want of humanity in leaving the poo: 
pig to be gobbled up by the sharks. Be handy with the boat, sir. 

“ * Ay, ay, sir!’ said the officer. 

“*Watch and idlers, shorten sail, pipe the yellow cutters away 
there.’ 

“In the midst of the bustle thus created, the admiral’s steward 
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whispered his master, ‘ The pig, sir, is not yours, but belongs to the 
wardroom.”’ 

“* Are you quite sure ?’ 

“*Tam, and have just counted yours.’ 

“« Fill the maintopsail again, and make sail—keep fast the boat. 
Poor piggy, you must die,’ throwing on the pig a glance of great 
commiseration. 

‘‘ The admiral had a character for humanity and kindness of heart, 
and appeared much shocked as he saw a shark about four yards long 
make a narrow circle around the animal, who showed wonderful 
instinct and terror of his dread foe, and made a clean leap out of the 
water. As the monster darted upon him, the snap of his teeth 
was heard as he closed his ponderous jaws on the hind quarters of 
poor piggy, leaving the water much discoloured, and the death 
shriek, or squeak of agony, ringing in the admiral’s ears.” 

“ Capitally told, doctor. Gentlemen, I propose the doctor's health 
in a bumper, with three times three,” said my commercial messmate, 
the purser, who had not then purchased the tight fit 1 hereafter 
obliged him with. 

« Johnny Newcome, my boy,” called the doctor the following morn- 
ing; ‘ mark that officer pulling seaward.” 

“I do. A stout, gentlemanly, goud-looking, young and healthy 
man.” 

“The land-crabs will eat him in less than a month. Mark my 
words, he is a man of great interest, sent out to be the first pro- 
moted, and fortified against the climate by the sage advice of the 
cleverest doctors in London, and owing to that he is drinking his 
spruce, and inhaling the sea-breeze. To prevent the yellow fever is 
constantly on his mind, and gives a predisposition to take it. He 
will only require six feet on the palisades in half that number of 
weeks.” 

The doctor was perfectly right, and his prediction was fulfilled with 
unerring accuracy. 


TOM ALLEN. 


Death has lately swept from Greenwich hospital the above-named 
Tom Allen, celebrated by Captain Chamier under the title of “ Ben 
Brace,” the last of the Agamemnons. He was the faithful body 
servant of the great Lord Nelson when I was his signal midshipman 
in the Foudroyant, selected from the waist of the Agamemnon by 
Lord Nelson for some daring deed, and constituted his valet or gentle- 
man out of livery. Clumsy, ill-formed, illiterate, and vulgar, his very 
appearance created laughter at the situation he held; but his affectionate, 
bold heart made up for all deficiencies; and, next to Lady Hamil- 
ton, Tom Allen possessed the greatest influence with his heroic 
master. 

“You (or as he in his Norfolk dialect pronounced it yow) are to 
dine with my lord to-day,” “ said he to me, on the anniversary of the 
fourteenth of February.’ 
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«“T cannot, Tom, for 1 have no clean shirt; and we have been so 
long cruising off Malta, that my messmates are in the same plight.” 

“ But yow must, for my lord insists on meeting all those that were 
at the battle of St. Vincent at dinner this day.” 

“ Make the best excuse you can for me, Tom, for I really cannot 
go.” 

_ Away waddled Tom, very much like a heavy-laden ship rolling 
before the wind, and the best excuse the simplicity of his mind sug- 
gested was the truth. 

« Muster so-and-so has no clean shirt, and he coon’t dine with you 
to-day.” 

« What ship was he in, Tom ?” 

“ The Barfleur.” 

“Then tell him to appear in my cabin in the one he has now on, 
and he may send the first clean one that comes into his possession for 
me to look at.” 

Thus saying, the admiral resumed his pace, conversing with Cap- 
tain Hardy on the possibility of attacking the French fleet of twice 
our force, then lying in Vardo Bay. 

“If the Portuguese were but English”—(Lord Nelson here alluded 
to the Marquis de Neiza’s squadron, six sail of the line, acting with 
oir fleet)—“ if they were but English, Hardy, we would beat them 
like stock-fish. As it is, 1 long to be at them, for I do not feel easy 
in cruising off Marittimo with twelve fine ships of, the line, (not count- 
ing our friend the marquis’s squadron, who is good for something, ) 
while thirty of them brave us in Vardo Bay. What say you, Hardy ? 
shall we have at them, sink or swim? We ensure a monument in 
Westminster Abbey.” And frequently the gallant admiral has been 
heard to exclaim, while pacing the deck occupied by his own reflections, 
and in imagination fighting the battle in Vardo Bay, “ Now fora 
monument in Westminster Abbey !” 

We were cruising off Marittimo with a combined squadron of 
eighteen sail-of-the-line for the defence of Sicily, menaced by a 

French fleet with troops lying in Vardo Bay near Genoa, and Lord 
Nelson would have sunk, with all his gallant fleet, before they could 
have effected a landing. His gratitude to the Neapolitan court was 
enthusiastic and unbounded, and he held life in light estimation com- 
pared with their welfare. Indeed, their munificent gifts, their ad- 
miration, I can almost say adoration, of our Norfolk hero, whose ship 
in their ports was always surrounded by their boats filled with Ita- 
lians, while bands of music thundered forth, “ See the conquering 
hero comes,” and when he showed himself, shouts of applause rent 
the sky. In fact, their anxiety was of the same engrossing nature as 
the people of the West to behold Bonaparte in Plymouth Sound; and 
he must have been more or less than human not to have felt elated at 
such demonstrations of affection. oe 

“They never, Hardy, while I live, shall pollute the soil of Sicily 
with their hateful presence,” said the Duke of Bronte and Nelson, as 
he quitted the deck to adorn himself with all his hard-won honours, 
which were to decorate his diminutive person on this gala day. 

At last the sounds of the roast-beef of Old England struck on my 
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hearing and gladdened my heart, for 1 had shied my breakfast, (not 
very inviting by-the-bye,) and shook the reefs out of my waistcoat two 
do honour to the noble lord's fare, who, with a fascinating smile, 
beckoned me, as being the youngest, to sit on his right hand, or where 
the right hand should have been, if it had not been forcibly carried 
from its post by the Frenchman's ball. During the clatter of knives, 
(for from their appetites most of the company, which was numerous, 
seemed to have imitated my example at the early meal of breakfast, ) 
Tom Allen’s voice, (which was far from musical, and rather forte than 
piano,) addressed the captain of a dashing frigate, noted for not 
thinking small beer of himself. 

“ Captain Coftield, may | be so bold as to axe how Tom Smith is ?” 

Tom Smith was a foretopman of the dashing frigate which had joined 
us that day from a cruise. Captain Coffield dropped his knite and 
fork, and raised his eye-glass with a stare of astonishment at honest 
Tom, who, nothing daunted, repeated the question. Lord Nelson's 
indignation now found vent in words. 

* Quit the cabin, Thomas Allen—I really must get rid of that im- 
pudent lubber. I have often threatened, but somehow he contrives 
to defeat my firm intentions —he is faithful, honest, and attached, 
with great shrewdness mixed with his simplicity, which is unbounded. 
Ile lost his stern frame in the action we are assembled to com- 
memorate, nursed me tenderly at Santa Cruiz, and is a townsman. | 
mention these things, Captain Coffield, in palliation of his freedom, 
and shall be glad to take wine with you.” 

The captain lowered his eye-glass, and raised his wine-glass, while 
he bowed to the sunny smile that oftimes irradiated the melancholy 
and rather homely visage of Lord Nelson. During the foregoing 
scene I had persevered with great steadiness in my desperate attack 
on the savoury viands of the admiral’s hospitable board ; and he, most 
probably thinking a little liquid desirable for me, pushed towards me 
what he jocosely termed his own bottle—that is, it contained Bronte 
made from his own estate—and requested me to take wine with him. 
Drawing my breath with greater freedom than I had for the previous 
half hour done, 1 ventured to look off my plate, and beheld the good- 
natured smile I have before described, and received the bow of the 
hero of a hundred battles, decorated in all the brilliancy of stars and 
garters. This was an epoch in my life, and I treasure the remem- 
brance. 

The cloth had disappeared, the chaplain had returned thanks, in 
which I cordially joined, for I really felt grateful for the best blow- 
out I had enjoyed for months. Though his lordship ate sparingly of 
the simplest fare, the splendid table he kept would have afforded 
gratification to the most fastidious gourmand, and at that period of 
my life I looked to quantity more than quality ; so much so, that an 
eminent officer, now high in rank, desired his steward, whenever he 
was honoured by my company, to dress an additional joint. His 
lordship, after taking a bumper in honour of the glorious victory of 
the year ninety-seven, addressed me in a bland tone. 

* You entered the service at a very early age to have been in the 
action off St. Vincent ?” 
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“ Eleven years, my lord.” 

« Much too young,” muttered his lordship. 

At this moment honest Tom Allen pushed in his bullet head with 
an eager gaze at his master, and after a little consideration approached 
the admiral. 

«Yow will be ill if you takes any more wine.” 

«You are perfectly right, Tom, and I thank you for the hint. 
Hardy, do the honours. And, gentlemen, excuse me for retiring, for 
my battered old hulk is very crazy—indeed, not seaworthy.” 

And the greatest naval hero of the day was led from his own table 
by his faithful and attached servant, after drinking five glasses of 
wine. 

Upon the death of that hero, this excellent man drained the 
bitter cup of poverty to its very dregs, and would have been consigned 
to Burnhamthorpe workhouse by his grateful country, had not a 
worthy philanthropist (with whose friendship I am honoured) rescued 
him from such degradation by bringing his hard case to the know- 
ledge of that great and good man, the late Sir Thomas Hardy, who 
made him pewterer of Greenwich Hospital, from which comfortable 
situation death removed him in a very summary manner, leaving his 
old dame a burthen on the finances of my most humane and excellent 
friend, who had formerly preserved them from the cold comforts of a 
workhouse. The Father of all will reward him. 

A scene which displays the almost infantine simplicity of Tom 
Allen’s mind, occurs now to mine, nor am I aware, without looking 
over my Nelsonians, if I have before related it. When the king of 
Naples of that day joined his Majesty's ship Foudroyant in his own 
Bay of Naples, being afraid to land in his own capital, which was con- 
vulsed and torn to pieces by political rancour, and saturated with 
blood by those hell-hounds that disgraced the human form, and were 
embodied under the Lord Primate, Cardinal Ruffo, by the derisive 
title of the Christian Army—when he stepped from his own frigate 
on our quarter-deck, Lord Nelson, with the officers of seventeen 

British ships of the line, were assembled in full fig to receive him; we 
were likewise crowded with ambassadors and ambassadresses, ge- 
nerals, princes, and potentates. The king was a good-looking man, 
of middle age and healthy appearance, and with great good-nature 
gave his hand to be kissed by any person who fancied such absurd 
custom an honour. Among the rest our worthy Tom Allen received 
it with the unmeaning English salutation, of “ How do you do, 
Mishster Allen?” delivered in jargon between Italian and English. 
Mishster Allen, as the king called him, gave the said hand a squeeze 
that appeared to me to convey to its royal owner anything but plea- 
sure, with a truly Norfolk shake that I thought likely to effect a dis- 
location of that useful member from the shoulder, and a coarse growl 
of “I hope you are well, Muster King? How do you do, Muster 
King?” This Norfolk mode of salutation created astonishment in 
the king and courtiers, anger in Lord Nelson, and great mirth in Lady 
Hamilton and her fair coterie, who, approaching honest Tom, tried to 
persuade him to kneel down and ask permission to kiss his Majesty's 
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hand ; but Tom gruffly declared he never bent his knee but in prayer, 
and he feared that was too seldom. 

When under fire from the forts of Valette, which hulled the ship, 
and knocked away our foretopmast, this faithful servant interposed 
his bulky form between those forts and his little master, who was in a 
towering rage with his nephew, Sir William Bottom, for allowing her 
to drift into such a dangerous position. This affectionate domestic 
watched his lordship with unceasing attention, and many times have 
I seen him persuade the admiral to retire from a wet deck or a 
stormy sea to his bed. In fact, he, like Lady Hamilton, upon the 
death of the heroic Nelson, was consigned to oblivion and miserable 


poverty. 


“ Behold him stalk along the pier, 
Pale, meagre, and dejected, 
View him begging for relief, 
And see him disregarded : 
Then view the anguish in his eye— 
And say our Tar’s rewarded.” 


Peace to the manes of honest Tom Allen! 


«* For though his body's under hatches, 
His soul is gone aloft.” 


Old songs by Dibdin, who is likewise passing his age in miserable 
poverty. 


THE LAST OF THE DREADNOUGHTS. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE FATALIST.” 


SMALL was the cot, and trees shut out the sky, 
Where the old seaman laid him down to die. 
Scarr’d, reft of limbs, that patriarch of the wave 
Must sink at last into a bloodless grave : 

Yet still his heart life’s ruling passion warms, 

He talks of nought but deadly fights and storms : 
And still he cries—“ I cannot hear or see 

My ocean-home—O bear me to the sea!” 


The beach was far, and motion and chill air 
Might task too much life’s sinking flame to bear ; 
They placed before his couch a tiny bark, 

And long he watched that fair-constructed ark ; 
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His practised eye o'er mast, sail, cordage, runs, 
Till fancy hears his Dreadnought’s rolling guns ; 
He tires—that mimic ship can charm no more ; 
Again he cries—‘‘ O bear me to the shore !” 


They pressed unto his ear the spiral shell, 

Where, soft and strangely, ocean’s echoes dwell ; 

He heard the sea-nymphs murmur in their caves, 

The long, long dash of distant booming waves: 

But soon th’ illusion passed ; he felt no spray, 

No fresh-winged breezes round his aaa play ; 
Nought, nought will soothe him ; still his dim eyes weep, 
And still he calls—“ O bear me to the deep!” ~ 


They heard his prayer, and slowly sought the strand, 
And placed his litter on the golden sand. 

O the wild joy that thrills the veteran’s soul, 

As living waves once more before him roll ! 

As breezes sweep, and sea-birds cleave the sky, 

And white-sailed barks are dashing gaily by. 

His eye, so dim, resumes its wonted ray, 

And death holds back, as doubtful of his prey. 

See, as the sunset gilds the distant rocks, 

And the fresh sea-wind stirs his silver locks, 

How pleased he counts each shoreward dashing wave, 
Drinking wild music from each sounding cave, 
While to the deep the expiring veteran cries, 

Like Afric’s bird that sings its dirge and dies— 


*‘ Welcome, familiar friend! thou glorious sea! 
No child its parent loves as I love thee ; 
On thy wild breast my changeful years have passed, 
Tost on thy foam, and wafted by thy blast. 
Beautiful Ocean! what are hills and vales 
To thy blue surge, upheaved by rushing gales? 
Life ebbs from me—and must I never more 
Drink thy wild spray, or hear thy welcome roar ? 
Oh! yes, methinks, my spirit still shall glide 
In airy rapture o’er thy boundless tide, 
Live in thy depths, and through thy caverns sweep, 
And all its memories, all its fondness keep ; 
My music still shall be thy stormy roll, 
Thy coral caves the palace of my soul. 
Now let me die—Life! life! dissolve thy spell, 
To thee, loved Ocean! I'll not say farewell!” 


Words ceased to flow—his pale lips murmured yet, 
And his eye watched the bright sun as it set ; 

The trembling beam was thrown across his brow, 
And lit that cheek which Death was icing now ; 

His only arm dropped nerveless by his side , 
Once more he murmured, “ Glorious deep!” and died. 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES.! 


BY MRS. CRAWFORD. 


Tere can be no doubt that the romance of real life lays the most 
permanent hold of the heart. A well-embodied fiction seizes on the 
fancy; but when the wizard steps out of the enchanted circle—when 
the wily Archimage throws aside the charmed rod, with which he 
conjured up the beings of air, reason resumes her sway, and I find 
myself asking the same question which, after telling him some fairy 
tale, my little nephew was wont to put to me—* But is it all in real, 
aunt ?” 

I was never more forcibly struck with this, than on my recently 
learning some interesting particulars respecting a family now resident 
in a humble cottage in a small village or hamlet in the north of Eng- 
land. <A friend of mine was some short time ago travelling in that 
part ; and being in the immediate neighbourhood of Lumley Castle,* 
a place with which he had been familiar in his boyish days, he felt a 
great desire to renew his acquaintance with it, and with the umbra- 
geous park which surrounded it, and where he had formerly passed 
many pleasant hours. 1 was much gratified with the account he gave 
me of his visit to the castle; where, to his great surprise, he found the 
self-same venerable housekeeper who held the keys of office, when he 
was a school-boy, upwards of thirty years before, and who appeared 
to him, even at that time, to be a very ancient dame. He wandered 
through the spacious apartments, which recalled to him so many old 
associations ; surveyed the collection of paintings, some of them ex- 
tremely fine, though few to his mind were more interesting than the 
various family and other portraits, commencing from an early date, 
which had fascinated his boyish and less critical eye; and after taking 
leave of his old friend,—a final leave, as he now considered it,—he 
quitted the castle, and proceeded to the parish church of Chester-le- 
Street, about half a mile distant, chiefly for the purpose of there 
inspecting the monumental effigies, cut in stone, of the long baronial 
line of Lumley. But I purposely hasten over these particulars, to 
come at once to the humble cottage in the retired hamlet, and the 
romantic history of its inmates. 

My friend having a great desire to revisit Painshaw Hill, a remark- 
able eminence about three miles off, from which he remembered 
there was a most extensive and beautiful prospect over the surround- 
ing country, and eastward as far as the sea; he had occasion to pass 
through Biddick on his way, a small but populous village on the 
banks of the Wear, chiefly inhabited by the men who work in the 
coal-mines, or, as they are locally styled, pitmen. He halted at the 
little inn of the place, for the purpose of inquiring the nearest way 
to the summit of the hill ; and while he was in conversation with the 


1 Continued from vol. xxvii, p- 178. 
* The beautiful seat of the Earl of Scarborough. 
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hostess, a tall and respectable looking man passed by, apparently 
about forty years of age, whose dress, though not exactly that of a 
gentleman, was superior, as well as his air and general appearance, 
to that of the peasantry of the district. 

«Eh! sir,” exclaimed the hostess, with evident looks of sympathy 
and respect, “ that man was born to be a gentleman.” 

“ Indeed !” said my friend, “ how do you mean?’ 

«Why, sir, I means, that if all had their own, he would be a 
great man. ‘They say he has a right toa fine castle and great estates 
in Scotland.” 

“ But you know *‘ they say’ is very often wrong, and about nothing 
oftener than the right to fine castles and great estates. ‘They gene- 
rally turn out to be ‘castles in the air, and estates in fairy land. | 
mean, my good woman,”’ (perceiving that his hostess looked as if she 
did not exactly comprehend him,) “ how do you know, or how can 
any one tell, that this man is really entitled to the castle and estates 
you speak of ? It may be a mere delusion, for I have known many 
cases of the kind where men have foolishly deceived both themselves 
and others, without at all intending it.” 

“Nay, but ‘ they say,’ sir, that he has a right to be a great lord 
as well.” 

“ Indeed!” exclaimed her interrogator, with increasing incre- 
dulity. 

“ Yes, indeed, there’s Mr. Thurlow, the rector of Houghton, and 
many other highly respectable gentlemen, 1 can assure you, sir, that 
believes it all, and has assisted poor Drummond with money to try 
for his rights. An’ they tell me it’s to be tried afore the great lords 
up in Lunnon, sir.” 

‘* Drummond, did you say?” (with somewhat more both of atten- 
tion and curiosity, on hearing the highly respectable authority of the 
rector of Houghton guoted, and on learning, for the first time, the 
patronymic, as ancient and honourable as any in Scotland, which the 
claimant bore.) “ Did you say the man’s name was Drummond ?” 

“ Yes, sir, that’s his name—Thomas Drummond. He has got a 
large family, and little to keep them with, though some folks say 
that the lord as now has the property allows him two hundred 
a year to keep him quiet; but I thinks that if he had half that, he 
might do better for his family than he does. Others say that it’s a 
Frenchman, a popish priest, that has the allowance; for that his 
right is better than the lord’s, but that poor Drummond’s is the 
strongest of all.” 

‘“ And pray where does Drummond live ?” 

“Why, about half a mile from here—just up at New Painshaw 
yonder.” (Pointing out with her hand the direction in which it lay.) 
“It’s as good a way as any you can take to get upon the hill. 

“ Thank you; I'll give him a call, and have a little conversation 
with him.” And shortly afterwards, taking his leave of his worthy 
hostess, my friend proceeded on his way. 

A walk of less than ten minutes brought him to New Painshaw, 
which he found to be a small and mean-looking place, inbabited 
August, 1840.—voL. XXVIIL—NO. CXI. AA 
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almost entirely by the pitmen employed in the neighbouring colliery 
of the Marquis of Londonderry. Having been directed to the cot- 
tage of which he was in search, he knocked at the door, which was 
opened by a female rather meanly attired, who proved to be the wife 
of Drummond. Her husband was not yet returned, but she ex- 
pected him very shortly, and requested the stranger to walk in. He 
found the cottage and its furniture to be of very humble pretensions; 
and with the exception of a small engraved picture, framed and 
glazed, which contained about half a dozen miniature likenesses of 
the unfortunate Stuarts and their adherents, he did not observe any- 
thing which indicated the peculiar position of its owner, in respect of 
his alleged claims and expectations. My friend had just time to take 
a survey of the apartment, and to make a few preliminary inquiries, 
when Drummond himself entered. He received his visiter with great 
frankness and cordiality, and entered, at his request, upon a most 
romantic family history, with which he soon found himself deeply 
interested. He assured him that he was the grandson and sole re- 
presentative of James Drummond, Duke of Perth, who, taking part 
in the rebellion of 1745, was wounded at the battle of Culloden, 
and narrowly escaped falling into the hands of the king’s troops. He 
produced several papers and documents which left not a doubt of his 
accuracy, and he gave various particulars of his distinguished ances- 
tor’s life and remarkable adventures, of which the following is the 
substance :— 

“ The duke, or, more correctly speaking, the Earl of Perth, (as 
the ducal patent was granted to his grandfather, the fourth earl, by 
James II., subsequently to his abdication of the throne,) was one of 
the most powerful and devoted adherents of the house of Stuart. He 
was one of the seven persons who, some time previously to the break- 
ing out of the last rebellion, entered into and subscribed a solemn 
engagement to take up arms on behalf of the exiled family, provided 
that the king of France would support the attempt, by sending over 
a body of troops to co-operate with them. Accordingly, when Prince 
Charles Edward, the son of the old Pretender, (as he was styled, ) 
landed in Scotland, to make a last effort for the recovery of the 
crown, by a personal appeal to the zeal and fidelity of the clans, the 
Karl of Perth, true to his plighted faith, immediately repaired to his 
standard with all the followers and retainers he could raise. His 
brother John, commonly styled Lord John Drummond, had been 
educated abroad and continued to reside there, having attached him- 
self warmly to the Jacobite cause. He entered into the service of 
the French monarch, and looking forward, doubtless, to the long 
projected enterprise in favour of the Pretender, which had always 
been secretly encouraged both by the courts of France and Rome, 
he raised a regiment called the Royal Scots, of which he was consti- 
tuted colonel. He arrived with his regiment at Montrose about the 
end of the year 1745, to join his brother and the rest of the Stuart 
chiefs, and was present at the decisive battle of Culloden, a few 
months afterwards, which ended in the final ruin of all their long 
cherished hopes, while most of those who were taken expiated their 
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temerity, shortly afterwards, by the forfeiture of their lives and 
fortunes. 

The Earl of Perth commanded on this occasion the left wing 
of the rebel army. He was severely wounded in the face and 
hands in the course of the engagement, and when the rout of the 
rebel forces became general and irretrievable, and he saw that 
all were flying in disorder from the fatal field, he began to think 
of providing for his own personal safety. He was seen galloping, 
towards the close of that eventful day, his clothes and his person 
still besmeared with blood, at a considerable distance from the field 
of battle. His brother, Lord John, contrived to get on shipboard, 
and escaped to France; but the earl himself took refuge in the first 
instance amongst his own faithful friends and retainers, in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of Drummond Castle. When the first heat of 
the pursuit and search after the fugitives was in some degree abated, 
lhe ventured to return to his castle privately, where his mother had 
chiefly resided since the death of his father, nearly thirty years 
before. Here he remained in close concealment for several weeks, 
during which time he got his wounds healed,* and waited for a fa- 
vourable opportunity to effect his.escape beyond the reach of danger. 
Sometimes he was disguised in female attire, and more than once he 
was in imminent danger of being taken by the king’s troops. On 
one occasion in particular, a party came very unexpectedly to search 
the castle, and so sudden was their approach, that the ear] had only 
just time to get into a wall-press, (as it was there called,) or enclosed 
recess, as the soldiers rushed from the hall, to carry on the search 
upstairs. The woman who had apprised him of his danger, and had 
just shut him up in the concealed closet, pretended to be busily 
occupied in front of it about her household duties, of sweeping or 
some such employment, until the unwelcome visiters had left the 
apartment. 

After some time the earl quitted, in the silence and secrecy of 
night, and with a heavy heart, the walls of his paternal mansion, 
which were to know him again no more. He had left them but a few 
short months before, under circumstances how different, when in the 
midst of his numerous retainers, a gallant and faithful band, and in 
the open day he sallied forth, like a Scottish chieftain of old, to join 
the unfortunate standard of the Stuart in the north! 


“ The kettle-drums clashed, and the trumpets were blown, 
He waved his proud arm, and the horsemen rode on. 


But if he then quitted his home with something of a gloomy fore- 
boding, for it is recorded of him that he stopped and turned round 
as he was losing sight of his old ancestral towers, to take a farewell 


* Both Mrs. Atkinson and Mrs. Peters, the daughters of the earl, (still living,) 
speak in strong terms of the scars and appearance of bis person, from the effects of 
the injuries he had sustained ; the scars were very conspicuous; that on bis right 
hand must have been a desperate wound—it was a cut on the back of the hand, 
extending from the wrist to the middle finger, which, from the injury, had been 
rendered shorter than the next or fourth finger; and Mrs. Atkinson remembers that, 
on her asking her father “ what had done that?” he replied, “ My dear, I was 
wounded at the battle of Culloden, and there was part of the bone taken out, 
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look, and (as if with an_ instinctive apprehension of coming evil) 
exclaimed, “ O my bonny Drummond Castle, and my bonny lands!” 
what must have been his feelings now? The final and decisive battle 
had been fought and lost. The struggle was at an end, and with jt 
all the hopes and projects of the chivalrous adherents of the Stuart 
cause. Danger and death now pursued their footsteps wherever they 
went; and the gallant Perth felt keenly all the difficulties and perils 
of his present situation, as, after having taken leave of the duchess 
his mother, and in the disguise of a peasant, he gained the woods by 
a private postern, and quitted his castle, in all human probability, 
for ever. 

In pursuance of a preconcerted plan, he made his way to the sea- 
coast, and fortunately succeeded in getting on board a vessel, which 
landed him safely at South Shields, in the county of Durham. The 
earl thus at length happily effected his escape out of Scotland, the 
more immediate scene of danger, although he could not at the time 
meet with any ship bound for France. He had previously, with a 
view to lull suspicion, and to facilitate his projected attempt to escape, 
caused a report to be circulated that he had embarked for that coun- 
try about three weeks after the battle of Culloden, and died on the 
passage,* from the combined effect of his wounds and the excessive 
fatigues he had undergone ; and this story, being currently believed 
at the time, answered the purpose for which it was intended. From 
South Shields he passed to Sunderland, a well known sea-port town 
about seven miles distant; and from thence proceeded up the river 
Wear to South Biddick, which he selected as the place of at least 
his temporary sojourn. Being a wild sequestered spot, inhabited 
exclusively by colliers and keelmen, who were at that period a very 
lawless set,t and had an especial sympathy for all who were pursued 
by justice for any crime morally short of murder, Lord Perth thought 
that he might probably remain here for a considerable time, if neces- 
sary, safe from all danger and pursuit. The vicinity of the coal- 
mines added much to the security of any fugitive: as, in case of any 
sudden alarm, he could be plunged by the friendly colliers into the 
recesses of a mine several hundred feet deep, where it would be next 
to impossible to discover him. It is on record, in some of the ac- 
counts of the rebellion, that for this reason many of the Jacobite 


* This accounts for the remark in one of Lord John Drummond’s letters to the 
duke at Biddick, ‘* You say it is reported you died on your passage to France.” 

t ** The village of South Biddick is ina sequestered situation, and was formerly 
inbabited by banditti, who set all authority at defiance ; nay, the officers of excise 
were afraid of surveying the two public-houses, unless protected by some of the 
most daring of the colliers, who were rewarded for their trouble. There were in 
the village about ten shops or houses where contraband spirits were publicly sold 
without any license. The press-gang were at one time beat out of the place with 
the loss of two men, and never more were known to venture into it, for if they were 
discovered to be in the neighbourhood, the ‘ Biddickers’ used to sound a horn, the 
signal for them to fly to arms ; fires were lighted in various places; the keels in the 
river were seized, with which they formed a bridge of communication with Hatfield, 
another place on the opposite side of the river, equally as lawless as their own, and 
kept watch and ward till the danger was past; in consequence of which, it become 
a receptacle for such as had violated the laws of their country.” — Parson's History of 
the Counties of Northumberland and Durham, vol, ii. p- 291. 
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soldiers, who were unable to get abroad, fled for refuge to the coal 
districts. The particular locality thus selected by Drummond pre- 
sented to his mind other advantages. It was at a convenient distance 
from Sunderland, where vessels were generally to be met with, bound 
for the ports of France and Holland; and in case any event should 
unexpectedly happen, prior to his final embarkation, at all favour- 
able to the cause of the exiled family, he was in a situation from 
whence he could speedily and easily co-operate in any renewed effort 
which might be made. 

On his arrival at Biddick, the noble fugitive took up his abode under 
the humble roof of John Armstrong, a collier or pitman, who, without 
at all suspecting the rank and condition of his guest, received and 
entertained him with the greatest hospitality and kindness. And here 
it was that all the plans and prospects of the unfortunate Perth were 
destined by Providence to undergo a total and permanent change, to 
which the force both of public and private events irresistibly led. The 
family of Hanover, happily for the interests of the reformed religion, 
and the civil liberties of the kingdom, became, after the decisive vie- 
tory of Culloden, still more firmly seated on the throne, and no further 
attempt was ever made on behalf of the expatriated Stuarts. Con- 
currently with this state of political affairs, a circumstance arose 
within the little fireside circle at Biddick, which fixed the destiny and 
the abode of Drummond for the remainder of his life. 

Armstrong had a daughter, Elizabeth, who was a girl of exquisite 
beauty, and of artless and most engaging manners. She was but a 
child, about twelve years of age, when Drummond first came under 
her father’s roof; and he had taken great delight in instructing her, 
and aiding the growth and expansion of the superior intellect with 
which he soon perceived she was naturally endowed. ‘Time rolled on ; 
the stranger still lingered at Biddick, where he had found what proved 
to be a peaceful and secure retreat; and when Elizabeth Armstrong 
had entered on her sixteenth year, he conceived a violent attachment 
for her, which she returned with all the warmth of her affectionate 
and unsophisticated nature. The unfortunate earl was as generous 
as he was brave. He spurned the base idea of attempting to take any 
undue advantage of the innocent and beautiful girl. He felt that she 
was necessary to his future happiness: the hopes of the Jacobites 
had become finally extinguished : he quite despaired of ever recover- 
ing his estates, or resuming his former elevated station; and even if he 
should, the voice of love unhesitatingly assured him that his Elizabeth 
would adorn it: he obtained the joyful assent of both her parents to 
their union, and in the month of November, 1749, she being then in 
ler seventeenth year, he led her to the altar at the parish church of 
Houghton-le-Spring,* and their hands and their destinies became in- 
separably united. 

Some time after their marriage, they removed to a cottage called 
the Boat House, the occupation of which was kindly granted to 

* Biddick is in the parish of Houghton-le-Spring, though distant upwards of 
three miles from it, The reverend E. 8S. Thurlow, the present rector, a nepbew of 


the celebrated Lord Chancellor of that name, has beld the living for the long space 
of balf a century, 
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Drummond by Nicholas Lambton, Esq., of Biddick Hall. It is clear 
that this gentleman knew even at that time a part at least of the his- 
tory and misfortunes of the stranger who had thus mysteriously ap- 
peared and settled in his vicinity, as it is remembered by one of the 
earl’s daughters, (Mrs. Peters,) who still survives, that Mr. Lambton 
on that occasion addressed her father in the following words ; —« | 
know you well enough; you are one of the Drummonds, the rebels - 
but I will give you the house and garden for all that.” 

Attached to the cottage, which was close to the river, was a ferry- 
boat, there being no bridge across the Wear within less than two or 
three miles of Biddick ; and from the profits of this boat the exiled 
Perth contrived to procure a scanty subsistence for himself and his 
rising family. While he was employed in the humble occupation of 
rowing over the passengers, his wife had the management of a small 
shop, which added a little, and but a little, to their very limited means 
of existence. However, he was rich in love, and experienced in the 
society of his beloved Elizabeth a high degree of comparative happi- 
ness. 

In the course of a few years she had borne him a family of six or 
seven children; and it was his great delight and employment, in the 
intervals of his occupation on the river, to give them that instruction 
himself which he could not afford to procure for them at suitable 
schools. As, however, the boys grew up, he was much perplexed how 
to dispose of them. He could have wished to put them in some way 
of life not altogether unbefitting their noble origin and descent, but 
he was untirely destitute of the means to accomplish it. William, 
the youngest, who frequently went down to Sunderland on the keels 
or barges which convey the coals to the ships waiting there for cargoes, 
conceived a liking for a seafaring life, and was in due time placed 
under the care of the master of a trading vessel belonging to that 
port. His elder and only brother, James, was of a more quiet and 
studious turn, and his father was very desirous of educating him for 
the church ; but to this, poverty presented an insuperable bar. Mean- 
time the boy lingered at home, sometimes taking his father’s place 
in the little ferry-boat, and sometimes accompanying John Armstrong, 
his grandfather, down the profound recesses of the coal-mine where 
he worked, to gratify his youthful curiosity by witnessing the opera- 
tions there. He was extremely partial to his grandfather, and in this 
way he gradually conceived a liking, strange as it may seem, for the 
rude occupation which the old man followed. Children generally expe- 
rience a degree of pride and gratification on being allowed for the first 
time to participate in the employment of full-grown men. The boy 
was too young, as yet, to be trusted with the secret of his father's 
real rank. He longed to be able to carry something home to his 
beloved mother on a Saturday night, to add to the common stock and 
common comforts of the family ; for, as his sisters grew up, he per- 
ceived that the difficulty which his parents had in maintaining their 
humble household increased. Without his father’s knowledge, he got 
himself placed, through the intervention of Armstrong, on the colliery 
establishment; and at the end of a week, during which his parents 
had observed that he was more than usually absent with his grand- 
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father, he brought his little earnings, and with all the pride of inde- 
pendence, and all the warmth of filial and fraternal love, he poured 
them into his mother’s lap, as she sat conversing with his father at 
the door of their little cottage. 

This was probably the most severe and painful trial which the un- 
fortunate earl had ever experienced. It is true that for some time 
past his fate and fortunes appeared to have been quietly merged in 
those of the unknown Drummond, the humble ferryman. All search 
and inquiry after him had long ceased ; for the story of his death on 
the passage to France had obtained general credit, and had contributed 
much to his subsequent security. He had been attainted of high trea- 
son by act of parliament, along with others of the Jacobite chiefs, 
within a few weeks after their final defeat at Culloden. He was not 
only dead in law, but dead to the world at large, none but a few of his 
friends in France,* and one or two of those in his native Scotland, 
being at all aware that he was still in existence. He had long despaired 
of any change in his affairs, or in those of his exiled master, and had, 
as he fancied, resigned himself to his apparent destiny. But though 
he might have resigned to it himself alone, the voice of nature was 
strong within him, and he now felt acutely that he had not yet resigned 
his children. All that they at the present moment were, and all that 
they should and might have been, had never risen in such strong and 
painful contrast before him as on this beautiful summer's evening, 
when his eldest boy gave so touching a proof of the native independence 
of his feelings and the excellence of his heart. 

The exiled chieftain now felt extremely desirous that his son, rather 
than follow the unsuitable occupation in which he had thus com- 
menced, or any mere handicraft employment, should adopt the example 
of his younger brother, and try his fortune in the merchant service. 
But the boy himself had no predilection for it, and his mother was 
strongly opposed to having both her sons entirely removed from her, 
and engaged in so hazardous a pursuit. Drummond now communi- 
cated to his devoted wife, and for the first time, the full secret of his 
former rank and fortune, which up to this period she had only partially 
understood. ‘The gentle Elizabeth felt not for herself; she was of a 
modest and retiring disposition, and did not sigh for grandeur which 
she had never known, But she felt most deeply for her idolised hus- 
band’s altered state: and she pondered on the blighted prospects of 
her children with all a mother’s fondness. Still there was no present 
remedy for the immediate evil; and the youthful James continued to 
accompany Armstrong to the coal-mine, and to devote himself to such 


* There is a letter addressed to him at Biddick from his brother, Lord John 
Drummond, at Boulogne, still extant, and in the possession of Mrs. Peters, his yet 
surviving daughter. It bears date exactly twelve months after the battle of Culloden, 
and alludes to the report which had been circulated of the earl’s having died on the 
passage from Scotland, at the same time recommending him then, for his better secu- 
rity, to rejoin his friends in France. Other letters have been recently discovered 
amongst the Stuart Papers, written by the earl or duke from Biddick : and deposi- 
tions have been made by the Countess de Genlis, and other persons of distinction in 
France, to prove that it was always known in that country, both by the Pretender 
and his immediate adherents, that the Duke of Perth never embarked at all after the 
defeat at Culloden, but had found an asylum in England, where he married, and con- 
tinued to reside in obscurity. 
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operations as were suited to his age, while his anxious parents vainly 
hoped, that some friend might spring up, they knew not where, or 
some accident might arise, they knew not whence, to take the boy out 
of this objectionable way of life, and to change, in some degree, his 
untoward destiny. 

In the latter end of the year 1771, a memorable flood occurred in 
the waters of the Tyne and Wear, which swept away the bridge be- 
tween Newcastle and Gateshead, and destroyed many houses and 
buildings on the banks of both rivers, and, amongst others, the Boat 
House, in which resided Drummond and his family. ‘The cottage was 
reduced to a complete ruin by the violence and suddenness of the in- 
undation; the greater part of the furniture was floated down the 
stream and broken; and but for the opportune aid of the ferry-boat, 
by which the inmates were conveyed out of the house to a place of 
safety, the lives of some of them would probably have fallen a sacri- 
fice, as well as those of many other persons, who were afterwards 
providentially saved from destruction by the same means. 

The ill-fated Perth was reduced, by this wide-spreading calamity, 
to the greatest distress. This was, however, generously alleviated by 
his great friend and patron, Mr. Nicholas Lambton, of Biddick Hall, 
the gentleman already alluded to, who not only rebuilt for him the 
Boat House, but kindly assisted in replacing his little stock of furni- 
ture. Some things, however, it was unfortunately beyond the power 
ef generosity or friendship to replace. Amongst the articles carried 
away by the flood was a wooden box or chest, in which were con- 
tained a favourite diamond ring, with various family papers, letters, 
and documents, and amongst them the original royal patent granted 
by James II., at St. Germains, to Drummond’s grandfather, the fourth 
Kar] of Perth, and purporting to advance him to the dignity of duke. 
Drummond's surviving daughter, Mrs. Peters, still remembers, that 
after the inundation had subsided, her father frequently wandered 
along the banks of the river, in the vain hope of finding the box or 
some of its contents, and more particularly the ducal patent, which he 
considered might possibly be of essential service at some future period, 
should such ever arrive, in assisting his family to regain their rights. 
However, notwithstanding all the search and all the inquiries he could 
make, it was never afterwards recovered, and it is therefore probable 
that the box had floated down the river into the open sea. 

‘Towards the close of the earl's life, and nearly thirty years after he 
had sought an asylum at Biddick, he conceived a longing desire to 
revisit his native Scotland,* for the purpose of taking what he now 


* This was not the first time that the earl visited Scotland since his flight from it. 
“ After he settled at Biddick, he occasiona'ly visited Strathern, in the disguise of an 
old travelling soldier or beggar-man, dressed up in a white wig; and has been 
repeatedly recognised, under that disguise, his person being generally known. In 
these occasional visits he called one day at Drummond Castle, when the old house- 
keeper, at his request, showed him the rooms of the mansion; she was humming 
the song of ‘ The Duke of Perth’s Lament,’ and, having learned the name of the 
song, he begged her to sing it no more, When he got to his own apartment he cried 
out, * Ah! this is the duke’s own room ;’ and when lifting his arm to lay hold of one 


. the pictures, she observed he was in tears, and perceived better dress under his 
disguise, which made her think it was the duke bimself.” 
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felt would probably be a last farewell of his long-lost castle and do- 
mains. When he first made known his intention to his wife, her 
affectionate solicitude prompted her to offer a thousand objections to 
it, as needlessly hazarding his safety. He, however, reminded her of 
what the eyes of affection do not willingly or readily see—that time 
and grief had wrought their conjoint work upon him, and had sorely 
changed him since he and his Elizabeth “ were first acquaint!” The 

oung man was now become an old one, and having long been gene- 
rally believed to be dead, was not very likely to be recognised by any 
but the chosen few to whom he might think it prudent to make him- 
self known. In addition to this, he declared it to be his intention to 
assume an effectual disguise ; and he thus at length gained her reluc- 
tant assent to his somewhat romantic undertaking. She went herself 
a few days afterwards to Newcastle, to purchase for him an old regi- 
mental coat, a light-coloured wig, and other articles suitable for his 
intended incognito: and on the following morning, just as the gray 
dawn began to appear behind Painshaw Hill, Drummond lifted the 
latch, and, followed by the prayers and blessings of his family, went 
forth on his melancholy journey towards Scotland. 

In the faded remnant of martial glory, with a crooked thorn stick 
in one hand, and a blue checked handkerchief, with a few things tied 
up in it, in the other, the earl looked the old soldier gaberlunzie to 
admiration. Five-and-twenty years of exile and anxiety had some- 
what bent his fine athletic figure to the stoop of age, and deeply 
marked his forehead with the lines of thought, and the shade of me- 
lancholy ; but he was still active and vigorous ; and, before the sun 
was fully risen, he was already several miles distant from his own fire- 
side at Biddick. As he ascended the rising ground towards Gates- 
head Fell,* he stopped at the last point from whence he could obtain 
a view of the hill immediately above the village, and, after invoking a 
thousand blessings on his wife and children, he proceeded forward at 
a rapid pace to Newcastle. 

A few weeks brought the wanderer safely back again to his anxious 
family at Biddick, in the same uncouth habiliments in which they saw 
him depart. Great was the joy on both sides at meeting, and innu- 
merable the questions which he had to answer, as, after having re- 
freshed himself and changed his dress, they all gathered round their 
humble hearth in the Boat House on that happy evening. He related 
all the incidents of his journey, and of his reception in Scotland by 
the few friends to whom he ventured to make himself known, but 
which it is unnecessary here to detail. He had sojourned for some 
time under the hospitable roof of Mr. Grame, a gentleman in whom 
he could place implicit confidence ; and here it was that, having been 
accommodated by his host on his arrival with more suitable apparel, a 
lady, who had known him well in happier days, immediately exclaimed, 
on seeing him in his altered dress, “ The duke looks like himself now !" 
lle was also seen and recognised by some of his former tenantry ; 
and the memory of this visit of the unfortunate earl still lingers 


* A moor or common. 
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round his castle of Drummond, and his wide domains of Strathern, to 
this very day.* 

It was evident, however, to his attached wife, that this journey to 
Scotland, and the sight of his ancient towers and long-lost lands, had 
stirred up in the mind of the ill-fated Perth a host of slumbering 
but undying regrets. He expressed his apprehension that all was 
irrecoverably lost ; at the same time he gave his children many ex- 
cellent admonitions as to their future conduct and deportment in life, 
should they, by any unforeseen turn of events, ever regain the rank 
and fortune which in an evil hour their father had unhappily for- 
feited. 

The earl survived this adventure a few years, and died in the 
humble home of his adoption at Biddick in the year 1782, in the 
seventieth year of his age.* He lies interred at the little chapel of 
Painshaw, a rural and retired hamlet, immediately under the hill of 
that name, and his dust mingles not with the long line of his re- 
nowned ancestry. 

Thus ended the disastrous life of James, the sixth earl of Perth, 
whose sun was clouded in the early morning of his existence, and 
finally set in obscurity and darkness. He was not, it is true, without 
the blessing of domestic ties and endearments to soothe the asperity 
of his fate; but even these were not unalloyed by the remembrance 
of the past, and the hopelessness of any future change or amelioration 
in the destiny of those he loved. Even in the bosom of his family, 
there must have been moments not a few, in his long life, charged 
with feelings the most poignant, and regrets the most heartfelt. 
Though stripped of his title and estates, yet still an accomplished gen- 
tleman, and a brave cavalier, he could not but feel a certain degree of 
isolation and loneliness. His kind-hearted but humble and unlettered 
companions, chiefly employed in the labours of the coal-mine, were to 
him as the wild animals to a man cast upon a desert shore. They 
might like or regard, but they could not appreciate him. Not even 
his beloved Elizabeth, the beautiful and affectionate partner of his 
fate, could fully enter into and comprehend the whole of those feel- 
ings born of more refined and educated minds. 

His younger son, William, had been extremely successful in his 
maritime pursuits. He became first mate, and afterwards com- 
mander and part owner of the vessel in which he sailed. Very 


* The fact is notorious in the district of Strathern, that divers of bis quondam 
tenantry saw and conversed with him. He was universally popular, and generally 
known over all the country, as he had been in the habit of riding at the head of his 
tenantry and friends, called, in the common language of the country at that time, 
his * body of guards,’ through Michaelmas market at Crieff, the greatest fair at that 
time in Scotland. 

+ The Duchess, his mother, who was the only daughter of George, first Duke of 
Gordon, was a warm partisan of the Stuarts, and is said to have been very instru- 


mental in inducing her son to declare for the young Pretender. After the final ruin 


of his cause she retired to Stobhall, where she died in the year 1773, at the advanced 


age of ninety. Though she lived to within nine years of the death of her son, it is 


said that she never forgave him for what she was pleased to consider his lukewarm- 
ness in the Stuart cause. 
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shortly after his father’s death, he heard a rumour in London that the 
forfeited Scotch estates were about to be restored by the crown to the 
heirs of the former owners. This induced him to institute some in- 
quiry on the subject. But on a subsequent occasion his ship was un- 
fortunately run down at sea on her passage to London by another 
vessel, and William Drummond and all the hands on board perished.* 
With him perished too the best hopes of his family at that time for 
the recovery of their rights. He was a young man of intelligence 
and great activity: he was possessed of property, and, without money, 
little in a case of this kind could be done or hoped for: and, to com- 
plete the disaster, most of the documents and papers which had 
escaped the flood of 1771, were supposed to have been with him on 
board his ship at the time it was unhappily lost. 

James Drummond, the eldest son of the Earl of Perth, after his 
father’s death still continued, by the imperative force of circumstances, 
to follow the same ungenial occupation into which his destiny had 
originally thrown him. Much was occasionally talked of with refer- 
ence to the recovery of his family estates; but, from the insurmount- 
able barrier which poverty presented, little was attempted, and nothing 
actually done: and in the year 1823 he sank into the grave at the 
age of seventy-one, and now sleeps peacefully in the rural ce- 
metery of Painshaw beside his once illustrious father. 

James left a large family, and Thomas, his eldest son, became of 
course the heir and representative of the ancient and noble house of 
Perth. And this is the identical Thomas Drummond, with whom, as 
I stated at the outset, my friend met and conversed on his way from 
Lumley Castle to Painshaw Hill. Part of the information (of which 
the reader has thus been presented with the substance) was oral, and 
part of it documentary: and my friend, after thanking Drummond for 
his kind and interesting communication, proceeded to the summit of 
the hill, paying on his way to it a visit to the little chapel-yard, where 
were now reposing the ashes of one of the bravest warriors and 
proudest nobles of the sister kingdom. 

Since I received the foregoing account from my friend, I have 
myself had an opportunity of seeing Mrs. Peters’ daughter, from 
whom I have learned some interesting additional facts. She informed 
me that many years ago a French gentleman, styling himself Count 
Melfort, called upon her mother, and introduced himself as her 
“cousin,” explaining that he was lineally descended from John Earl 
of Melfort, the brother of James, the fourth Earl of Perth. The 
count then proceeded to state the object of his visit. Many of the 


* Toadd to the horror of this sad calamity, was the inbumanity, or rather the 
savage barbarity, shown by the whole crew of the other vessel, who not only did not 
afford any succour to their sinking fellow-seamen, but, on the contrary, absolutely 
accelerated their destruction by beating off their hands with handspikes while they 
were clambering and clinging to the sides of the surviving vessel, and imploring 
assistance to save their lives. It is lamentable to think that such an act of atrocity 
should have been committed, and from no better motive than an endeavour to screen 
themselves from punishment for having, by their own most culpable and careless 
neglect, caused the destruction of the other ship. These circumstances were not 
discovered till some time afterwards, when they were disclosed by a boy, one of the 
crew of the ship that did the act. 
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forfeited Scotch titles and estates having been recently restored to 
the heirs of the former owners, he was about to claim those of Perth, 
under the erroneous impression that he was himself the nearest male 
heir of that, the elder branch of the Drummond family. He was 
quite aware that Mrs. Peters’ father, the sixth Earl of Perth, had re- 
tired to Biddick after the battle of Culloden, and had there married 
and died, but leaving only, as the count had been informed, a family 
of daughters. He was therefore very anxious to know what evidence 
Mrs. Peters could give, and also whether she was in possession of 
any family papers or documents which might be of use in assisting 
him to establish his rights. When she informed him that she had a 
brother still living, and then resident at Biddick, who was only pre- 
vented by the want of funds from prosecuting his own undoubted 
claims, the count appeared to be greatly chagrined; and after making 
some further inquiries, which seemed to satisfy him of the hopeless- 
ness of any attempt on his own part, he took his leave. 

Mrs. Peters’ daughter further informed me that several years since 
she and her mother waited on the widow of Baron Perth, who, before 
his elevation to the peerage, was a Captain James Drummond. It 
appears that very shortly after the death of the Earl of Perth at Bid- 
dick, Captain Drummond put forward a claim to the earldom as the 
lineal representative of the Melfort line; and being of course unable 
to establish his claim before the House of Lords, he was some years 
afterwards, through the undue influence of the Dundas family with 
the crown, created Baron Perth, which latter title is now, I believe, 
become extinct. My informant also said, that though so many years 
had elapsed since the visit alluded to, and she was then a mere girl, 
she still distinctly remembered the various particulars which her 
mother (then a very beautiful and graceful woman) explained to the 
late Lady Perth * respecting her own family history, more especially 
as to the residence and death of the earl, her father, at Biddick, and 
the right of her brother to the ancient honours and possessions of the 
house of Drummond. 

To conclude “this sad eventful story.” Thus, from the want of 
funds to prosecute his just claims, is the unfortunate Thomas Drum- 
mond condemned to drag on in poverty and obscurity the days of a 
life darkened by the disappointment of all his just hopes. Con- 
demned to see his children consigned to hard labour in the coal-mine, 
(a dangerous and degrading occupation,) to earn the miserable pit- 
tance which is to support life itself, while others are enjoying the 
vast estates, and revelling in the ancient halls of right his own. 

In a letter, which 1 have seen, from Thomas Drummond to a friend, 
he says—* In my own case I can with confidence say I am prepared 
with a complete chain of evidence to justify my application. My 


* Mrs. Peters explained and detailed to the late Lady Perth, in the presence of 
her daughter, Lady Willoughby d’ Eresby, the facts of ber father, the Duke of 
Verth, having fled to Biddick after the battle of Culloden, and there married, and 
lived up to the time of his death in 1782, and that “bis identity, together with 
his lawful marrigge and legitimate issue, could be substantiated,’’ and the right 


. , : 3 : > ae t. " 
t her brother, James Drummond, to the earldom and estates of his father 
clearly made out. 
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genealogy is perfect, and all documents, papers, and registers, neces- 
sary for — or elucidation, are extant at this moment, and their de- 
pository cnown, and of easy attainment ; but the obtaining these 
things, together with certain necessary proceedings in the law courts 
in Scotland, and a humble petition to the crown, and an application in 
due form to Parliament, will be attended with an expense, which un- 
fortunately my very limited means render it quite impossible for me 
to meet. 

«“T have reason to think that a few hundred pounds would enable 
me to procure everything I can wish for, but I have no means of ob- 
taining that without the benevolent assistance of the opulent; and | 
can only say, that could I, by such generosity, be placed in the situa- 
tion I look for, my first act should be to refund to my benefactors, 
with all possible gratitude, what they had so generously contri- 
buted.” 

An application to the law courts and to Parliament must, as Drum- 
mond says, be attended with expense—a few hundreds at least ; and 
who will advance money to a poor and friendless man? Will the 
nobles help to establish the claims of a brother peer from the coal- 
pit? Will the lawyers, without the certainty of a present, as well as 
a future reward, undertake his cause? No! without the golden key 
that opens all hearts, the gates of Drummond Castle must remain for 
ever shut against its rightful lord ! 

Return, then, unhappy heir of a noble but ill-fated race, to thy 
miserable hut and half clothed children, and forget thy right to better 
things! Forget that proud coronet, which, with a father’s pardon- 
able pride, thou wouldst like to think might some day encircle the 
brow of that pale boy,* the eldest of thy household treasures, and 
haply, like thee, fated to die in poverty and obscurity ! 





* Thomas Drummond’s eldest son is a youth of weakly frame, and quite unfit to 
bear the fatigues of the laborious occupation of a pitman, 
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THE WANDERER COME HOME; OR, THE OLD APPLE 


TREE. 


(FROM BALFOUR, A TALE.) 
BY MRS CRAWFORD. 


Herrr’s the old apple tree, where in boyhood I sported, 
When my heart was as light as the blossoms it bore, 

Where my old maiden aunt by the parson was courted, 
In her prim cap and gown, like a damsel of yore. 


On that rude oaken bench ‘neath the bending bows seated, 
While the wild bee was humming its songs in the tree, 
We youngsters oftimes in the summer were treated 
To share with the elders their gossip and tea. 


Look! here are the names of how many now sleeping, 
Of parents and kindred, long gone to the tomb ; 

Yet the old apple tree, like a true friend, is heaping 
The shrine of their relics with beauty and bloom. 


In this season of light that man’s spirit rejoices, 
While the old apple tree looks as gay as a bride ; 

I could dream that I heard every one of their voices, 
That so often have sat on this bench at my side. 


Every rudely carved name has some story to tell me ;— 
That true-lover’s knot, IT remember it well,— 

‘Twas carved on that day when my first grief befel me, 
The day of my parting from young Isabel. 


Yes, here we two parted, and parted for ever; 
I have wander’d since then like a pilgrim afar, 

And have loved too again with some fervour, but never 
Shone love on my heart like its first morning star. 


And I'm come back to die in the home of my fathers, 
And I sit ‘neath the blossoms that mock my decay, 
And thus my fond mem’ry the sad harvest gathers 
Of friendships and loves that have long passed away. 


Yes! the old apple tree, where in boyhood I sported, 
And the rude oaken bench, they are still in their place ; 

But the dear household faces whose welcome I courted, 
They have vanished, and left me the last of my race. 
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HISTORY OF THE JEWS, 


FROM THE DECLINE OF THE MACCABEES TO THE PRESENT DAY. 


BY M. CAPEFIGUE, 


Caticguta had bound his brow with the laurels of the empire, and 
had already commenced that career of refined cruelty which deluged it 
with blood, when the community of Jews at Rome beheld the arrival 
of a deputation of elders, sent by their brethren to Egypt, and who, 
under the guidance of Philo, came to solicit the maintenance of their 
privileges, which the giddy and fanatical people of Alexandria had 
violated, in contempt of the decrees of Augustus and Tiberius. Since 
Philo, the head of the deputation, has left us a book in which he 
details the circumstances of his mission to the palace of Caligula, 
history should avail itself of this important document, and follow the 
Israelite, step by step, in the capital of the Roman world. 

‘‘We arrived at Rome,” says Philo, “ expecting to find in the 
ruler of the universe an equitable judge and an upright magistrate. 
Caligula received us at the entrance of the delicious gardens of 
Agrippina, through which the Tiber rolls its majestic waters. He 
had a cheerful countenance, and his eyes full of mildness were to 
us a happy omen. When we had unfolded to him the object of our 
journey, he motioned with his hand that he would be favourable to 
us; and soon after Hemus, one of his favourite freedmen, came to 
tell us that the emperor would see us in the palace. At this we con- 
gratulated each other; but I confess my knowledge of mankind made 
me somewhat suspicious ; for of all the embassies that had come to 
Rome, ours was the only one which had been so far favoured as to 
be received to an audience in the palace; and I thought that, as 
Jews, we had no right to expect such a distinction. However, we 
soon learnt that the emperor had gone to Puteoli, that magnificent 
palace which, from its vicinity to a sea abounding in fish, was the 
favourite residence of the Caesars. Enjoying all the pleasures of the 
table, Caligula, of course, thought of anything than our grievances. 
While we were walking up and down the orange groves which sur- 
round the palace, one of our brethren came to us with a troubled 
aspect :—‘ Jerusalem! Jerusalem!’ he exclaimed, ‘ thy temple, the 
Holy of Holies, is about to be desecrated! My brethren, the em- 
peror has just ordered his statue to be placed in the sanctuary of 
Jehovah, under the name of Jupiter Stator.’ 

“We were struck dumb with dismay, and returned to our dwelling. 
At length some young men, half drunk and crowned with roses, came 
and told us, in a derisive tone, that the emperor was now going to 
listen to our complaints. We returned in all speed to the palace, 
and found the gates open, Caligula having intimated his intention of 
walking in the garden of Maecenas and Samia. As soon as we saw 


' Continued from p. 253, 
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him, we prostrated our faces to the earth, and saluted him with the 
name of Augustus and emperor. 

“* Are not you,’ he said, with a sarcastic smile, i those enemies of 
the gods, who refuse to raise altars to my divinity, and prefer an 
unknown God?” Whereupon the young freedmen, who were stand- 
ing by, rivalling each other in flattery, bestowed on him all the 
names of all the gods of Olympus. ‘ Thou art Bacchus, the planter 
of the vine; Hercules, the symbol of strength; Mars, the god of 
battles ; Jupiter, the master of Olympus.’ On hearing these words 
he smiled graciously. 

« A freedman from Egypt, called Isadore, who detested our na- 
tion, then exclaimed, ‘ Thou wouldst be far otherwise exasperated, 
Cesar, against these men, if thou knewest the profound contempt 
they entertain for thy authority. Alone, of every people, they re- 
fuse to sacrifice victims in thy honour, and to sprinkle the altars of 
their God with the blood of the sacred heifer and the wild bull.’ 

*« «Tt is false,’ we all cried out witha firm but respectful voice; ‘we 
offer up hecatombs for thy happiness. O master of the world, three 
times since thy accession has the blood of victims flowed in thy 
honour on the threshhold of the Temple. It is true we do not eat the 
consecrated viands, we leave them to be devoured by the flames; 
but our sacrifices are not the less complete and acceptable to the 
eternal God.’ 

“ «To the eternal God!’ he exclaimed; ‘but what do you say to 
me—am not I a god? And what gratification to me are all these 
sacrifices to another God? What honour do I derive from them ?’ 

“ On hearing these expressions our very blood curdled in our veins, 
and we were just struggling to reply, when Caius, abruptly leaving 
us, began to run all over these splendid galleries of his palace, where 
gold, marble, and ivory shed around their combined lustre. .We 
followed him amidst the jeers of all the freedmen, who, to pay their 
court, insulted us in every possible manner, as though we were some 
buffoons fromatheatre. We kept silence, which is generally the best 
of answers. But the emperor coming back again to us all of a sudden, 
asked me, as the oldest of our deputies, why we objected to eat the 
flesh of swine; and burst out into a horse-laugh. We answered, 
that such was the prejudice of our ancestors, and that every nation 
had its customs and its laws all equally respectable. A freedman, in 
effeminate robes, having added that we abstained also from lamb; 
‘ They are right there,’ said Caius, ‘ for it is insipid, and I do not eat 
it myself.” Then he asked us, in the softest manner imaginable, as 
if he had been perfectly ignorant of the object of our embassy, what 
was the ultimate hope of our prayers and wishes. And when we 
ventured to reclaim the ancient right of citizenship for the Jews of 
Alexandria, he again started off, and began to run up and down 
as before, and whenever we came up with him, he went off again, 
until at length seeing that he had fairly worn us out, he withdrew 
into his private apartments, saying to his freedmen, ‘ After all, these 
poor creatures are more to be pitied than blamed for not believing 
in my divinity.’” 

During the sojourn of Philo and the Jews of Alexandria in the ca- 
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ital of the Cesars, the folly of Caligula rose to such a pitch, that 
he never appeared in public without being invested with the symbols 
and attributes of the gods of Olympus. Sometimes, as a favourable 
deity, he would encircle his head with rays of gold, to represent the 
sun; or with the quiver, fatal to the serpent Pitho, in his hands ; 
sometimes, under the appellation of Liber and of Bacchus, he pre- 
sided over the noisy ceremonies of the sacred cave, covered with the 
mysterious fawn’s skin; amidst tumultuous shouts of ‘ Io, Bacchus.’ 
At other times, as a formidable deity, he would appear with all the 
attributes of Hercules, his shoulder covered with the skin of the 
Nemean lion, and wielding the terrible club; or else from beneath 
the helmet of Mars he darted looks of fury on the trembling crowd. 

But all these different phases could not satisfy the vanity of the 
new god, It seemed to him that so long as the Jews withheld their 
worship, something was wanting to his divinity; and orders were 
sent expressly to the governor of Judea that he should forthwith, 
by gentle means or by force, place the statue of Jupiter Caius in the 
sanctuary itself of the temple of Jerusalem. Upon Agrippa, ap- 
pointed tetrarch for a part of Judaa, repairing to the palace of the 
emperor at Rome, Caius cast a furious look at him. “ Your coun- 
trymen alone, of all mankind, refuse to acknowledge me as a god: 
what, do not they know, poor wretches, that I could annihilate 
them 7” 

On hearing these words pronounced in a voice of thunder, Agrippa 
fainted away,* and, if we may believe Philo, he did not recover from 
his swoon before the evening. 

Some time afterwards, however, he reiterated these commands, 
when the conspiracy of Chereas and the slaves of the palace, put an 
end to his madness. On the subject of this revolution in pagan Rome, 
Josephus enters into details of which no trace is to be found in the 
other records of antiquity. This historian, ever prone to extol the 
glory of his country, and to associate it with all the great revolutions 
of empires, would lead us to suppose that Agrippa was no stranger to 
the plot which raised Claudius to power. After Caius had fallen, dis- 
sensions broke out between the senate and the legions; while the 
soldiers demanded an emperor and the privileges of despotism, the 
conscript fathers sought to re-establish their former liberty, and the 
institutions‘of Brutus and Scaevola. Agrippa placed himself as media- 
tor between the conflicting parties; he supported the interests of 
Claudius with a feeble senate, who called aloud for liberty, but lacked 
the wisdom and the energy to proclaim and defend it. Thus, as Pri- 
deaux observes, was a tributary king of Rome seen to hold and to 
command the destinies of the empire, and to pronounce whether the 
eternal city should obey a master, or witness once more her consuls 
and her tribunes.+ 


* These events made such an impression on the minds of the Jews, that they are 
related by all their historians ; they are to be found both in Josephus, Ant. Jud. 
lib. xviii., and in the book of the embassy of Philo, already quoted. My relation 
is but an analysis of these different texts. j 

+ Josephus has given quite a dramatic description of the domestic revolution 
which overthrew Caligula. Almost all the historians who have written on this epoch 
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Though the commentators of the Mischna celebrate the repose and 
the brilliant situation of Israel in the Roman empire from the reign of 
Claudius, it is nevertheless certain that from this period their position 
was less favourable, both at Rome and in Italy. In fact, we need only 
cast a glance on the progress and developement of the persecution 
directed against Christianity, on the characteristics common to both 
religions, which frequently confounded the Christians and the Jews, 


‘and particularly on the history of the obstinate resistance and the 


bloody revolts of the Hebrews in Palestine, to be convinced that the 
public hatred would naturally be aggravated by the influence of so 
many various and powerful causes. We must observe, in the first 
place, what were the outward signs by which paganism, in the first 
century of the church, was led to conclude that the Jews and the 
Christians formed one and the same sect, and what were the conse- 
quences of this opinion upon the Israelites. 

Jesus Christ taught the gospel in the bosom of the synagogue; a 
strict observer of the law, he had deigned to submit his infancy to 
circumcision, and at a more advanced age he had celebrated the sab- 
bath, kept the ordinances of the passover, and prayed in the temple. 
When he revealed the word of his Father to the doctors of Israel, he 
spoke of the law, which he evangelized, as of a purification of the 
ancient doctrine ; and abstaining from prescribing any new ceremonies 
or modes of worship, he approved the piety of those who zealously 
resorted to the temple and frequented the synagogues. 

The disciples followed their master. All bore the distinctive mark 
of a Jewish extraction: they observed the rites of their ancestors ; 
and often in company with the Israelites they kept the Feast of Taber- 
nacles, or the noisy solemnity of Haman. For more than{half a cen- 
tury after the death of Jesus Christ, the Christians, classed under the 
generic name of Nazareens,* were only distinguishable from the Jews 
by their acknowledgment and adoration of the Messiah; and up to 
the first council of Jerusalem, and the foundation of the churches of 
Corinth and Ephesus, they drew their religious doctrines from a com- 
mon source ; all equally shunned the pomps of paganism. The same 
opinion was formed respecting them by the philosophers and amongst 
the multitude; they were ever those men who doggedly refused to 
subscribe to the universal worship, and to burn incense on the altars 
of the gods of Rome. In this capital of the world they inhabited the 
same quarter beyond the Tiber; their catacombs were common, and 


their sanctuary, where the image of a god was looked for in vain, 
seemed to attest a common belief.+- 


of the history of Rome, have made it a duty to gather from this source, so complete 
and so rich in details, It isa grand and splendid description of those intrigues of 
the palace and those internal revolts so frequent in despotic governments. It is a 


pity that Josephus should have disfigured his description by exaggerating the influence 


that a king of Judwa, almost unknown, could exercise on the destiny of the great 
empire.—Ant. Jud. lib. xviii. 

* On the Nazareens, half a Christian and half a Jewish sect, consult the fifth 
chapter of this history, treating entirely of the struggle between Christianity and 
the Jewish religion, ° 

+ The twenty-fourth chapter of Schudt’s excellent Dissertation on the History of 
the Jews is devoted to the consideration of the effects of this perpetual confusion 
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Thus the Christians were long considered by the polytheists to be a 
sect of Judaism, and often confounded with the children of Israel. 
This circumstance alone would not have affected the situation of the 
Jews, if their new sect had not attracted the jealous attention and par- 
ticular animadversion of the Roman government. We have explained 
the various motives which had in some measure counterbalanced those 
feelings of contempt and hatred which the Jews had excited in the 
breasts of the emperors of Rome; we may conclude also that one 
reason which tended often to avert the sword of persecution was, that 
the Jews, though acting as a religious body, never sought to propagate 
their doctrines; indeed, with some rare exceptions, proselytism was 
foreign to their habits and sentiments. The adoption of a neophyte 
in the synagogue was rather a favour conferred upon the individual 
than a subject of triumph to be proudly recorded.* And the promises 
of Israel were so glorious and so profitable, that the doctors of the law 
were very wary how they increased the number of those whom Jehovah 
invited to enjoy them. And so, the obstinacy of the Jews, in not 
attaching themselves to the religious institutions of the empire, though 
it might, as has been remarked, have excited the scorn of the sage 
and the murmurs of the vulgar, yet it did not of itself induce the 
rigours of a sanguinary persecution. 

Besides, in the eyes of the Romans, a nation which adhered to the 
manners of its ancestors had always something respectable ; and the 
prejudices arising from long usage might in some degree justify the 
resistance of the Jews. But the new sect which appeared in the 
synagogue exhibited far different principles ; its spirit of proselytism 
was every day crowned by fresh conquests. Hardly a century elapsed 
before Tertullian was enabled to exult with pious pride: “ Casar, we 
are everywhere in your cities, in the provinces, in the forum, and evea 
in your own palace.”+ In every part of the empire the new sect num- 
bered proselytes who boldly defied the entreaties of the priests and the 
lictor’s axe. The principles of Christianity were not only those of 
inflexible resistance to the great system of polytheism, but of invasion 
and conquest. The preachers of the gospel ran from city to city, and 
from province to province, announcing the word of God to the followers 
of every religion, and, in the words of St. Paul, “ Truth was heard in 
the four corners of the earth.” 

As the religious worship of the Christians was for a long time con- 
founded with the rites of the synagogue, this new phasis, as it was 
supposed, of Judaism, changing its attitude, so to speak, from a passive 
to that of an active and assailing power in the pagan universe, occa- 
sioned the most lively reclamation against the Israelites; and the 
sword of persecution, until about the close of the first century, assailed 
the Jews as well as the Christians, whom the records of the time 
denote under the appellation of sectarians of the Jewish superstitions. 
between the two religions. This chapter is headed, ‘‘ Of the Lies and Calumnies of 
the Gentiles against the Christians, whom they confound with the Jews.” Compare it 
with a special dissertation of Kortholt, ‘* On the Life and Manners of the Early 
Christians calumniated by the Gentiles.” —Kelon, 1685, in 4to. 

* We shall see in the course of this history to what proofs the constancy of the 
proselytes was put, according to the precepts of the rabbins. 


+ Tertullian, Apologetic, sec. iii. 
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In the reign of Claudius indications already appeared of those per- 
secutions which afterwards equally pursued the Jews and the 
Christians. “The emperor expelled the Jews from Rome,” Says 
Suetonius, ‘‘ because they were continually creating a tumult at the 
instigation of one Christ.”* It is certain that about this time Chris- 
tianity began to penetrate the capital of the Casars, and that Clau- 
dius, unable to distinguish the new doctrines from the principles of 
ancient Judaism, had been fore ibly struck with the character of pro- 
selytism, which the Mosaic religion seemed all of a sudden to have 
assumed, as well as with that boldness and activity which distinguished 
the zealous preachers of Christianity, threatening to compromise 
the public tranquillity, and even the existence of paganism itself. 
When Paul went to visit Rome in this emperor's reign, Priscilla and 
Aquila, two young C hristians, his disciples, sought refuge in Corinth, 
because the severity of the law had driven the Jews from Italy. 

In the tenth year of Nero an appalling fire ravaged the capital of 
the empire with a fury beyond example. The chefs-dauvres of 
Greece, the trophies of ‘the Punic w ar, of Gaul, the temples raised in 
honour of the gods, were buried in a common disaster. Four quarters 
only out of fourteen, of which Rome was composed, escaped, and the 
others presented but a spectacle of ruin and desolation. ‘The popular 
clamour loudly accused Nero of having fired his own capital; and as 
the wildest reports meet with ready reception amongst an exasperated 
multitude, it was firmly believed that Nero sang the destruction of 
Troy upon his lyre while enjoying the prospect of this tremendous 
sea of fire.t 

To avoid these suspicions, which his past crimes seemed to warrant, 
Nero, says Tacitus, delivered over to punishment a set of men whom 
the populace detested for their evil practices, and vulgarly called 
Christians. Some were covered with the skins of wild beasts, and 
left to be devoured by dogs; others were nailed to the cross; num- 
bers were burnt alive; and many, covered over with inflammable 
matter, were lighted up when the day declined, to serve as torches 
during the night; for the convenience of seeing this tragic spectacle, 
the emperor lent his own gardens, and added the sports of the circus. 

Although Tacitus uses the expression of Christians, and thus dis- 
tinguishes the new superstition trom the rites of the synagogue, it Is 
thought, nevertheless, that the Jews were exposed to this persecution 
as well as the followers of the Christ. It should be borne in mind 
that at the time when Tacitus was writing his history, that is to say, 
in the reign of Trajan, the ideas entertained about the Christians were 
no longer the same as those which prevailed in the reign of Nero; 


* Jude@os impulsos Chresto assidue tumultuantes Romd erpulit, Sueton. in Claud. 
25. Tacitus had already said, in speaking of Christianity, Ann. xv. 44, Judea, the 
source of the evil. It is indisputable that at this period the confusion between the 
two sects was continual; the inhabitants did not fora long time after apprebend 
the doctrines and opinions of Christianity. Tertullian, who lived in the second 
century, says to the emperor, * You pronounce the name of Christian badly—w hy, you 
hardly know our name.” 

t This terrible disaster is admirably depicted by Tacitus, Ann. lib. xv. Sueton. in 
Nero, 38, and Dion Cass. lib, Ixviii., may be compared with the great historian, and 
will complete his description, 
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for they had greatly increased in Rome, and the public enmity had 
already recognised a distinction between them and the Israelites: 
hence it is not surprising to find that the historian has transferred 
some of the opinions of the reign of Trajan to that of Nero, in which 
the persecution which he relates broke out, and that thus he has im- 
puted specifically to the Christians, then the object of peculiar detes- 
tation, a crime which a century before he would have attributed to the 
two sects in common. The social condition of the Jews in Rome 
singularly countenanced the suspicions of the people. At this epoch, 
oppressed in their own country, the Jews formed a numerous com- 
munity in the heart of the capital, and it was easy to suppose that 
a conquered people, proverbial for their abhorrence of a foreign yoke, 
would resort to the blackest means to satisfy their implacable ven- 
geance. 

This supposition appears justifiable when one remarks the continued 
confusion which, even after the reign of Nero, still existed when allu- 
sion was made to the Jews and Christians. When Jerusalem was 
threatened by the Roman legions, the Christians who inhabited that 
city, warned by their bishops and priests, fled to Pela, lest they should 
be confounded with the Jews in the vengeance predicted by the 
Scriptures. Under the tyrannical administration of Domitian, the 
consul Flavius Clemens was accused of “ Atheism and of Jewish 
manners. Flavius Clemens descended from the illustrious family of 
the Flavii, and was the second son of the brother of Vespasian. Do- 
mitian had married him to Domitilla, his niece, and he destined the 
laurel of the Casars for the scions of that race, whom he had con- 
fided to the noble tuition of the rhetorician Quintilian. In this 
proximity to the purple, Flavius Clemens had been called to the con- 
sulate in the year of our Lord 95; “but scarcely had he quitted 
office,” says Suetonius, “ere he was condemned to death on 
the most trifling suspicions.* “Ile was accused,” adds Dion, “ of 
impiety and atheism—a crime for which many others were punished 
who had adopted the manners of the Jews.” His wife Domitilla, 
convicted of the same crime, was banished to Pandateria, a desert 
island on the coasts of Campania, and ere long the lictor, that fatal 
messenger, came to put an end to her sufferings and privations. This 
singular association of ideas, of Atheism and Jewish manners, which 
attached to the nearest relations of Domitian, has given rise to the 
very probable conjecture that this imaginary crime was applicable to 
the first appearance of Christianity ; and the church, adopting the 
ancient traditions exhumed from the catacombs, has ranked amongst 
its martyrs these victims to the gloomy rancour of Domitian.t 

The Christians, hitherto sheltered beneath the wing of the syna- 
gogue, could no longer avoid a severe investigation. Tertullian 
bitterly complains that his brethren are placed ona level with pros- 
titutes and Jews, who pay a tribute to Caesar that their presence may 

* Suet. in. Dom, xv. . 

+t This persecution commenced a.p. 95, according to Dodwell’s Chronology, Dis- 
sertat.in Cyprian. ii. p. 60. Baronius places it the year after, and makes it last six 
years. Ann. Ecclesiastic. ad ann. 96. The testimony of Tertullian and of Lactan- 
tius carries it back to the fifteenth year of the reign of Nero. Compare with Xyphi- 
linus, in Domitian. p- 236, . 
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be tolerated at Rome.* He remonstrates with vehemence that cir- 
cumcision was by no means an infallible proof of Jewish opinions, 
for that many C hristians still retained that mark of their former con- 
nexion which the new law had tolerated. These complaints were 
often useless ; and the Roman magistrate, not deigning to trouble 
himself about controversies which importuned his ease or escaped 
his comprehension, ordered a rigorous application of the law by the 
test of a certain and visible sign, which would at once obviate the 
necessity of further inquiry. 

Amongst the Christians who were dragged before the public tri- 
bunal during the reign of Domitian, were seen two grandsons of the 
apostle Jude, whose uncertain right to the throne of David, and 
whose distant connexion with the Messiah, had awakened the restless 
jealousy of the emperor. The simplicity of their answers, their 
extreme poverty, and their almost ignoble exterior, dissipated the 
needless apprehension, and it was quickly s€en that they had neither 
the wish nor the power to disturb the repose of the empire. They 
frankly avowed that they were of the ancient line of David, and near 
connexions of the Messiah. When questioned as to their plans, 
their habits, and their resources, they replied that all their hopes and 
ambition were directed towards a kingdom which was not of this 
world, and, showing their hands hardened with toil, declared that their 
whole subsistence consisted in the produce of a garden near the 
village of Cocaba, worth about nine thousand drachms. The de- 
scendants of David were sent back to their labours with pity and 
contempt. 

The apologies of Christianity addressed to the emperors and the 
proconsuls, in which the principles and the mysteries of the faith 
were explained and justified to the Roman world, together with the 
frequent denunciations of the Jews themselves against the Christians, 
setting forth the differences of their doctrines, at length revealed to 
the imperial magistrates that the new religion which was propagating 
in the cs ipital and in the provinces was quite distinct from the ancient 
worship of the Hebrews, and that consequently the Jews ought not 
to be confounded in the edicts of persecution issued against the Chris- 
tians. From about the middle of the second century the magistrate 
could distinguish in his tribunal between those daring sectarians who 
openly threatened the gods of the capitol, and the perverse Jews who 
only solicited a secret toleration for the ceremonies of the Sabbath, 
and the rite of circumcision. 

But by an unhappy fatality, just at the moment when this distinc- 
tion, now fairly established, had preserved the synagogue from the 
effects of a bloody persecution, we shall see that the spirit of rebellion 
which displayed itself worse than ever in Judea, and the turbulent 
seditions which broke out at once in Jerusalem and amongst the 
Jews of Alexandria, once more aroused the distrust and rigour of the 
Roman government. Here the scene changes: we shall no longer at 
present prosecute the history of the Jews dispersed over the empire ; 

. 


Che passage of Tertullian, Apologetic, is quoted and commented on by Basnage, 
lib. vig chap, viii. Histoire des Juifs, 
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but, recurring to an earlier period, we shall resume our description of 
the government of Jerusalem and of Judwa, down to the period when 
the holy city fell beneath the efforts of the Roman legions. 


—— 


CHAPTER IIL. 


Particular government of Judwa from the death of Herod to the destruction of 
Jerusalem by Titus. 


A.D. 8—79. It is essentially necessary for a great empire, formed 
by conquest, to maintain the strictest subordination amongst the 
various nations submitted to its laws. If the first symptoms of re- 
bellion in one particular part are not promptly repressed, the evil will 
presently extend throughout the whole; for the bond of wholesome 
dread once broken, every people would cry out for liberty. The 
government of Rome was too enlightened as to its real interests not 
to have appreciated this peculiarity of its political existence, and 
almost invariably, under the senate as well as under the emperors, 
it had visited a revolt, or the slightest disobedience to the orders of 
its magistrates, with extermination or slavery. But ‘sedition would 
naturally be more or less dangerous, according to the geographical 
position of the guilty nation. When, for instance, a revolt broke out 
in a country surrounded on all sides by populations which had long 
been subject to the empire, and accustomed to its dominion, the event 
would but slightly affect the Roman power, the fear of contagion 
would be remote, and, to use an expression of Tacitus, sedition ex- 
pired in the presence of slavery ; but in a newly-conquered country, 
and amongst a population yet restless under the yoke, the insurrection 
of a province, even of small importance in itself, was a real public 
danger, inasmuch as it might become the commencement of a general 
rebellion, compromising the safety of the state.* 

Situated on the frontiers of Arabia, of Syria, and of Egypt, 
Judea might by her example seduce the rich provinces of the Kast, 
which were only constrained by force to acknowledge the power of 
the republic. The slightest prospect of success or of impunity 
would become in a manner the signal of a movement extending 
throughout Asia, and that beautiful part of the world might thus be 
ravished from the Roman empire. ‘The greater the danger, the more 
necessary became severe measures of repression. The senate and 
the emperors might be indulgent, and even applauded for their cle- 
mency, when forbearance was unattended with pernicious conse- 
quences; but when the whole state was endangered by a daring 
revolt, forgiveness became a flagrant act of imprudence, of which 
Rome was indeed but seldom guilty. Thus the severity of its pro- 
ceedings towards Judaa was proportioned to the danger to be appre- 
hended from the rebellion of the Israelites; and it ever tended to 
break the bands of that despised but dangerous community. 


_* The general spirit of the Roman policy breathes forth in every page of the 
historians of antiquity, Amongst the moderns no one has better understood or more 
powerfully described the general system of this administration than Gibbon in his 
great work on the decline of the empire—see especially vol. 1. 
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We have seen that after the death of Herod, and the exile of his 
son Archelaus into Gaul, a great part of the territory of Judea was 
united to the empire, and made subject, like all conquered provinces, 
to the general system of Roman administration. A procurator and 
fiscal agent, commissioned by the supreme government of Syria, 
divided the political authority at Jerusalem ; Philip and Antipas, two 
of the children of Herod, possessed, with the title of tetrarch, one 
Bethany and Trachonitis, the other Galilee and the fertile land about 
Jamnia. As to the rich patrimony of Salome, the sister of Herod 
had presented it to Livia, the wife of Augustus, with a donation of 
some millions of drachmas, and her palaces and baths at Ascalon ; to 
whom, also, by will she bequeathed her plantations of palm trees that 
were in Phasealis, and the crops of balm which had previously be- 
longed to Cleopatra.* 

This complete change in the forms of political administration, 
which the Jews had themselves for a long time solicited, to be rid of 
the tyranny of the Herodian family, soon produced bitter fruits ; and 
the Israelites, according to the expression of an ancient write., found 
out that a domestic government, with all its abuses, was preferable to 
a foreign jurisprudence, however mild and paternal. 

The security of a new province, and the levying of taxes, rendered 
indispensable the presence of a more imposing force within the walls 
of Jerusalem. Pilate, procurator of Judaa, moved his legions towards 
the holy city, and according to military custom, in their triumphal 
entry, the tribunes and centurions displayed the golden eagle of the 
empire, the image of Casar, and the trophies of victory. The ap- 
pearance of these pageants, which would have inspired other nations 
with feelings of humiliation, only served to remind the Jews of that 
commandment in the law, * Thou shalt not suffer human images, nor 
the likeness of animals, in the places which thou inhabi-est.” 

During three days violent murmurs were heard on every side ; the 
people of the neighbouring plains and cities flocked to Jerusalem, and 
soon the high priest, the pontiffs, and priests, were obliged to consult 
upon the best means of allaying the public excitement. At length it 
was resolved that a deputation should be sent to Casarea to lay the 
complaints of Israel before the tribunal of Pilate. A vast assemblage 
of old men, women, and children, began their journey under a_burn- 
ing summer's sun over the arid soil of Judaa. 

Arrived at the palace of Pilate, the mournful procession burst out 
into those psalms where the royal bard sings the sorrows of Sion. 
At the same time the elders advanced, and all the people falling pros- 
trate on the ground, remained several days, imploring with cries and 
gesticulations that the law of Moses might be faithfully adhered to. 
“If, however, the procurator thought the presence of soldiers neces- 
sury for the public safety, at all events let them not be suffered to 
outrage the ancient customs and venerable rites of Israel; let the 


Josephus de Bell. Jud, lib. ii, chap. ix. The historian calls the wife of Augus- 
tus Julia; it was Livia, 


t Compare Josephus, Ant. Jud. lib. xviii, chap. iv. ; and the same author, de Bel. 
Jud. lib. il. chap, a 
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eagles and the images of the Cesars be veiled, for Jehovah had for- 
bidden his people to countenance the likeness or representation of 
any living creatures.” . 

This tumultuous proceeding, which had rather the appearance of a 
sedition than otherwise, caused Pilate considerable apprehension. He 
ordered some cohorts to surround the multitude, and disperse it by 
force ; but, just as they were about to perform their duty, the Jews 
threw themselves on their knees, and offered their necks to the 
sword. This striking spectacle of a people preferring the observa- 
tion of their laws to life itself, astonished the Roman procurator. 
He granted their entreaties ; and while the Israelites prepared to 
return towards the holy city, Pilate informed the centurions and 
tribunes that the chiefs of the Jewish nation had at last paid homage 
to the majesty of the empire ; that the forbearance of the Casars had 
always respected the laws of this people; and that, moreover, the 
gods of the universe and of the capitol could justly disdain the 
incense exclusively offered to the divinity of Solyma by the isolated 
superstition of a conquered nation. 

This tumult was scarcely calmed when Jerusalem became a prey 
to fresh alarms. ‘The successive invasion of the Assyrians, the Par- 
thians, and the Romans, had ruined the public baths and the mag- 
nificent aqueducts constructed by David and Solomon; some scarce 
and brackish springs hardly served to supply the wants of a numerous 
population, while not far from the city, at the distance of about four 
hundred stades, there was a sparkling and delicious stream which lost 
itself in the forest of Lebanon, or in the river Jordan. Pilate, accus- 
tomed to the wonderful aqueducts of Rome, entertained the design of 
repairing these works, which had been destroyed by the ravages of 
war; and to obtain the requisite supplies of money for carrying his 
project into execution, he instructed his fiscal agents to seize the 
sacred treasures for a length of time concealed in the Temple. The 
people, says Josephus, rose as one man; but Pilate soon suppressed 
the outbreak, and covered the streets of Jerusalem with blood.* 

In the course of time, however, the procurator of Judwa, bribed 
by the secret presents of the priests and Pharisees, softened the rigour 
of his political government. Amongst the concessions which he 
made to the laws of Israel, and to the caprices of an infuriated popu- 
lace, the sacred volume has recorded his proceedings respecting the 
death of Jesus Christ. When Jesus was brought before his tribunal, 
he unresistingly delivered over the Son of man to the princes and 
doctors of the law, washing his hands of the blood about to be spilt. 
Some years afterwards Pilate was banished to Vienne by order of 
Tiberius. And while the profane historians consider this exile a just 
punishment for the frightful exactions of a magistrate, made ame- 
nable to the rigorous laws against peculation, the fathers of the 
church adore the hand of an avenging God, who visits alike the 
weakness and the crimes of those who are entrusted with the govern- 
ment of mankind. <A vulgar report became prevalent in after ages, 
that Pilate, condemned to a miserable and vagabond life, was destined 
to wander about the earth until the last day. Rude pictures, drawn 


" Josephus de Bello Jud., lib. il. chap. 1X. 
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in the infancy of the art, exhibit the procurator of Judza no longer 
clothed in the purple of the Roman magistrate, but covered with 
rags, and dragging out his wretched existence through every misfor- 
tune. In the romance of Hugo of Bordeaux, the hero of that chi- 
valrous fable meets with Pilate on the wide ocean, doomed for ever 
to struggle with the fury of the waves which hurl him from the coast. 
A popular tradition has affixed the name of Pilate to a lake not far 
from Lucerne, where, according to a rumour handed down from 
age to age, this magistrate concluded his miserable life.* 

After the banishment of the Roman procurator, the religious ob- 
stinacy of the Jews, that disposition which it was so easy to confound 
with sedition, displayed itself in a stronger light than ever, when 
Caius, as already stated, sent orders to Petronius, governor of Syria, 
to march to Jerusalem, and place the statue of the emperor in the 
temple of Jehovah. Three legions left Damascus, followed by some 
auxiliary cohorts, and had already pitched their tents not far from 
Ptolemais, when some Jews, sent by the synagogue of the latter 
town, arrived at the holy city, to announce the impious designs of 
Caligula, and the near approach of the legions of Antioch and Da- 
mascus. Although it was then harvest time, and the duties of the field 
required the presence of the labourer, the multitude, at once abandoning 
their occupations, set off for Ptolemais, where the elders made known 
the wishes of the people to Petronius, as they had lately done to 
Pilate. The Roman procurator was seriously alarmed. After hav- 
ing endeavoured to win over the Israelites by persuasion and advice, 
he determined, before proceeding to extremities, to make Ceasar ac- 
quainted with the excitement his edict had produced, and to appeal 
to his higher sense of reason, whether it was judicious to perse- 
vere in so extravagant an enterprise as that of forcing Jerusalem to 
worship him as a deity. 

Caligula was highly offended at this delay. “ He could not con- 
ceive,” he wrote to the chiefs of the legions, “why a city should be 
allowed to exist, after it had refused to burn incense to his sacred 
statue, and to do all needful honours to the new Jupiter Stator; for 
his part, he could have wished that his vengeance, with the swiftness 
of a thunderbolt, had made the impious land a heap of ruins.” 

The tribune who was despatched with these orders of Caligula, 

yas to secure the timid Petronius, who had hesitated to follow the 
will of a god; but a long and difficult navigation amidst the isles of 
Greece averted the retaliations of the furious emperor. At the very 
moment the fatal messenger disembarked at Ptolemais, the soldiers 
saluted the accession of Claudius, and thanked the gods for the death 
of a tyrant.* 

Judea, denominated a tetrarchy, was then confided to king 
Agrippa, a dubious scion of the Asmonean family, who from his in- 
fancy had lived at Rome. Though his royal birth has been disputed, 


* The most valuable testimony on Pilate is undoubtedly the passage of Tacitus 
on Jesus Christ; it places beyond doubt the time of his provincial administratien, 
and of the death of Christ.— Tuciti Annal., xv. 44. 

t Compare, on this event, Philo de Legation, ad Caium; Josephus «de Bello 
Jud, lib, 11. chap, x.; and the Ant. Jud, of the same author, lib. xix. 
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and even his native land and religion, antiquarians cannot forget the 
circumstance, that when called to appear betore the emperor Caius, 
Agrippa did not hesitate to declare that Juda was his country, and 
that his ancestors had been kings and pontiffs in the holycity. Clau- 
dius, according to Dion, gave him the kingdom which belonged to 
Herod, with the addition of Trachonitis and Auranitis, which that 
prince had forcibly subdued. The act of this settlement was engraved 
on tablets of brass, and the senate ordered it to be deposited in the 
capitol.* Medals are found to this day recording the gratitude of 
the new king, under the appellation of “ Friend of Claudius,” and 
“king of the Jewish nation.”-+ 

The rabbins celebrate the munificence of this prince of Israel, and 
the useful works he completed in the principal towns of his kingdom. 
Workmen from Tyre and Damascus arrived in them, to repair the 
ravages of time and of war. Josephus, who was then at Jerusalem, 
speaks of the impregnable ramparts which Agrippa threw up at an 
immense expense, around the temple, and declares that if his life 
had been spared, the holy city would never have fallen into the 
hands of the Romans. ‘This circumstance has not escaped the severe 
animadversion of Tacitus; the Roman historian taunts the avarice of 
the freedmen of Claudius with that forbearance which allowed an 
enemy's walls to be rebuilt, and so furnished a seditious people with 
increased means of resistance. 

The tetrarch Agrippa left three children ;{ Agrippa, too young 
as yet to be entrusted with the government; Berenice, celebrated for 
her amours with Titus after the fall of Jerusalem; and Drusilla, 
whom history scarcely notices. Judaa, reduced for the second time 
into a Roman province, was placed under the supreme jurisdiction of 
the governors of Syria; the procurators, Cuspius Fuscus and Tibe- 
rius Alexander, followed each other in the political administration of 
Jerusalem. 

Such, at this period, were the relations between Rome and Judea. 
Whatever efforts the wisest of the Israelites and the most moderate 
chiefs of the legions might make to preserve a feeling of harmony and 
good-will between the soldiers of the capitol and the people of Jeru- 


* It is to the examination of the succession of the Herodian kings, and to the 
classification of the royal genealogies, that Basnage has chiefly directed his learned 
labours; and this justice must be done to him, that his labours are more complete, 
more conscientious, and less biassed by passion, than those of Father Hardouin, who 
shapes everything in accordance with his own system ; at the same time his work is 
much inferior to that of Eckhel, Doctrin, Num. Veter. tom. iii., which I have fol- 
lowed as to the division of time. Baronius, in his Annals, Father Pagi, and even 
Doctor Jost—Geschichte der Israéliten seit der zeit der Machabeer, tom, i.—have 
nothing more remarkable in them for the reader than what Eckhel himself bas said. 
In general, the epoch of the Herodian kings is very obscure ; 1t 18 not surprising 
that there is some difficulty in tracing their genealogy. ' 

t Spon. Miscellan, Ant. sec. x. p. 358, gives different records and medals which 
bear this inscription. We must not, however, take the word “ friend in the wary 
of equality of power. “ Friend,” in the Roman inscription, signifies os devoted, 
which might be, as one must be conscious, an expression of submission and 
respect, ; , . 

+ Agrippa was then seventeen years of age. Eusebius assures US that Claudius 
gave him the kingdom of his father. Chronic. p. 160, Tacitus, on the contrary, 
unites Judaa at this epoch to Syria. Judwa Syriw addita. Annal, lib, xi. p. 190. 
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salem, it could not long be permanent, where s0 much arrogance 
was displayed on one side, and such a turbulent submission on the 
other. The victorious pride of the Roman soldier could hardly endure 
to pay those outward marks of respect, which the populace seemed to 
exact, to a despised religion and a conquered deity. Living in the 
same city, not far from the holy temple, it was seldom that the cen- 
turions, the tribunes, and the soldiers, in their hours of recreation, 
did not come into contact with some of the customs and practices of 
Israel. Sometimes it might be the noisy processions of the feast of 
Haman; here the people might be hurrying into the open plain to 
celebrate the feast of tabernacle ; there a troop of priests and Levites 
would be marching towards the temple, carrying the sacred vessels 
and the books of the law ; or perhaps the trumpet’s shrill blast pro- 
claimed the Passover, or the season of fasting and repentance. When 
the Roman tribune or soldier chanced to be present at any of these 
rites or ceremonies, it was often with great difficulty that he could 
bring himself to assume even an appearance of religious deference. 
Josephus has related many instances of wilful insult, well calculated 
to excite the rage and fanaticism of the people. A soldier belonging 
to one of the cohorts had been stationed in the porch of the temple, 
not far from the fortress of Antonia. It was after the hour of  sacri- 
fice, and the old men, with their wives and daughters, were peace- 
fully returning homewards. Just as the multitude were crowding 
out of the long galleries, the insolent soldier, says Josephus, pulled 
back his garment, and cowering down in a most indecent manner, 
turned his breech to the Jews, and spake such words as you may 
expect upon such a posture.* At another time, a centurion, sent by 
the governor of Syria to punish the town of Beth-horon for an in- 
surrection, finding the sacred book of the law, tore it to pieces, and 
threw it into the fire, in presence of the people.t In vain were 
these outbreaks of military insubordination severely repressed ; con- 
tempt and hatred, more powerful in the breast of the soldier than the 
fear of punishment, gained the ascendant, and Judaa was filled with 
similar outrages. 

On the other hand, the Jewish nation, conquered, but never subju- 
gated, as ‘Tacitus says, had preserved, even in its weakness, a degree 
of caprice and pertinacity well calculated to weary the patience of 
their conquerors. Not content with soliciting that general toleration 
which the policy and administration of states rarely withholds, it in- 
sisted on an absolute deference to all the precepts and customs of the 
religion of Jehovah ; and as this religion, with its infinite prescriptions, 
intermixes with the most ordinary transactions of life, it was rare that 
those general measures of government, so frequent in the great empire, 
did not in some degree affect and offend it. 

Often, for instance, when the Caesar ordered a political census in 
Juda, or perhaps when the publicans went through the provinces to 
collect the imposts and the annual tribute, the populace would rise. 
And what is remarkable, it was not, like the other provinces, to com- 
plain of the unrestricted vexations of some greedy farmers of the state 


Josephus de Bello Jud., lib. ii, chap, xii. 
t Ibid. 
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revenues, or of those governors, new Verres, groaning beneath the 
weight of precious stores, which they had plundered from the cities, 
as Juvenal has well expressed it; but to protest loudly against every 
act of the usurped sovereignty of the Caesars in exacting a tribute 
which the Jews declared could only be levied by the legitimate autho- 
rity of the ancient kings of Israel. Sometimes, when a Roman soldier 
offered a piece of money in the market-place bearing the effigy of the 
Cesars, the Jew would reject it with horror on calling to mind the 
laws of Moses and the commandments of Jehovah, which prohibited 
the graven image of any living creature. One feels that these conti- 
nual acts of resistance would naturally disgust the soldiers, and redouble 
the harassing watchfulness of the Roman authorities in Judea.* 

In later times a turbulent and superstitious faction sprang up in 
Israel, which, by its violence and excesses, precipitated the decline of 
the Jewish nation. If the enlightened classes of society had experi- 
enced the happy influence of the manners and customs of the Romans, 
the multitude, always slow in admitting civilisation, had, as it were, 
redoubled their attachment and enthusiasm for the superstitious prac- 
tices ordained by the doctors and the Pharisees. As always happens 
under governments verging to decay, the two rival classes, the rich 
and the poor, priestcraft and philosophy, not only bandied about envious 
words and empty threats, but, rising up one against the other, fought 
with arms in their hands for ascendency. The temple and the city 
were annoyed by the presence of those furious bands, designated in the 
records sicarians and zealots, who, under the pretence of re-establish- 
ing amongst the Jews the severe manners of their ancestors, pillaged 
the dwellings of the rich, and carried terror and dismay through all the 
towns of Judza. When one contemplates the Hebrew nation in those 
times of agitation and confusion which preceded its final ruin, one is 
only astonished that a people preyed upon by such vices, and subject 
tosuch principles of destruction, could have existed for so long a time. 
Modern societies, even in their greatest political aberrations, and in 
the last stages of demoralisation, have never presented such a disgust- 
ing mass of crime, and of all those vices which degrade the human 
heart, as then prevailed in Jerusalem. One would have said that all 
classes, by a deplorable emulation, endeavoured to rival each other in 
the extent of their atrocities, and that a blind fatality hurried them 
into the abyss.* 

The priesthood, which in theocratical governments exercises so 
powerful a sway over men’s minds, was prostituted by a corruption 
which a rabbin compares to the leprosy which spreads over the whole 


* Many instances of this disposition are to be found in Josephus: one may also 
remember the captious question, addressed by the Pharisees to Jesus Christ, 7 Is it 
lawful to pay tribute to Cesar?’ The aversion to a census resulted, in the Jewish 
law, from the vengeance with which Jehovah had visited David, who, in bis pride, 
had counted the twelve tribes, and then exclaimed, ‘“ How beautiful are thy tents, 
O Israel!” - 

t In book i. chap. xvi. Histoire des Juifs, Basnage has treated the sad divisions 
Which agitated Judza with a calm and impartial erudition which he is far from dis- 
playing on all occasions. If the historian had united somewhat of philosophy, a 
more exalted criticism, and especially a greater felicity of expression, with his know- 
ledge of facts, this part of his work would have been truly remarkable, 
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body, to destroy and consume it. What hope could society place in 
pontiffs who used the vilest means to purchase their stations, and pol- 
luted the temple by their bloody feuds and their debauches? The 
time was gone by “ when the race of Aaron, like the sands of the seg 
in number,” exercised the august functions of the sanctuary in a long 
succession of ages: then, indeed, the fulfilling of the law of the Lord, 
the songs of thanksgiving and of praise, and the offering up of sacrifices, 
formed the only occupation of the priests and Levites ; if at times the 
dreams of ambition had agitated, even in the temple, the priests and 
pontiffs, such passing perturbations appeared at long intervals, like the 
phenomena which disturb the harmony of nature. But when the laws 
of hereditary’ right were forgotten, and when the kings, the Roman 
governors, and sometimes even the populace, arrogated to themselves 
the domination of the pontiffs, the hierarchy and privileges of the 
ancient race of Aaron were no longer respected ; the caprice of a 
courtezan, of a favourite, or of the people, elevated unknown and 
worthless men to the priestly office. It is on this occasion that a Jewish 
commentator relates with grief that the spite of a woman was sufticient 
to deprive a legitimate pontiff of the high priesthood, and that Mari- 
amne, by a gracious smile, obtained the holy tiara and the sacred 
veil for old Simon, who had not even ranked in the hierarchy of the 
priests.* 

Amongst these degraded pontiffs, almost destitute of any influence, 
religious ambition found ample room for display. The precepts of the 
Scripture were only regarded, and perhaps acted up to, by some sage 
old priests, scarcely noticed in the temple. The Pharisees, with their 
puerile practices and their hypocritical austerity, filled all the high and 
important functions of the priesthood, and reigned uncontrolled over 
the ignorant multitude. In times of deterioration, men always appear 
in society who, exaggerating every idea, accelerate the downfall of 
religious institutions by making them too rigorous for indifference to 
endure, or too ridiculous for philosophy even outwardly to respect. 
Blind to the spirit of the age, and to the wants of actual society, they 
live upon illusions ; and moving in a sphere which has nothing in com- 
mon with the world, they rest in perfect security on the very eve of 
the greatest catastrophes, and only awake to their danger amidst the 
ruin which envelopes them. The Pharisees, dazzled by their power, 
were almost always to be seen at the head of those fanatical seditions 
which wounded the pride of the Casars, and fatigued the patience of 
Rome: guilty agitators, they organised those bands of furious zealots 
who deluged the holy city with blood; and in their ridiculous pre- 
sumption they still dreamt of power, while the Roman trumpets echoed 
round the walls of Jerusalem, and the imperial eagles soared above 
the palace of David and Solomon. 

To arrest the necessary effects of so many concurrent causes of 


* Some learned men have published the list of the sovereign pontiffs who were 
deposed, re-established, or killed, from the reign of Herod to the taking of Jerusa- 
lem: they amount in number to twenty-eight: seven were deposed by Herod, two 
by Archelaus, one by Quirinus and Coponius, four by Gratus, two by Vitellius, 
four by Agrippa I., two by Herod King of Chalcis, six by Agrippa IL, three by the 
fanatics. The exact list will be given in the Appendix, 
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decline, it was essential that the Roman governors of Judea should 
have united wisdom and discretion, and that, placing themselves above 
the passions of the vulgar, they should have looked to the public wel- 
fare alone ; but, by a deplorable fatality, the magistrates whom Rome 
sent to that province after the reign of Claudius, hastened, by their 
tyrannical government, the ruin of Jerusalem. In the system of 
administration which Rome imposed on conquered provinces, it was 
rare to find any of those public guarantees which, in modern societies, 
assure the good citizens against the caprices of their magistrates. 
One looked in vain, either at Jerusalem or Alexandria, for the forum 
of the capital of the Casars. The governors of conquered provinces, 
even in the old times of the republic, united in their persons the most 
opposite prerogatives ; and, judges on their tribunals, they also com- 
manded the legions on the day of battle, and imposed tributes on con- 
quered cities. The oppressed province had no other resource against 
endless vexation than an appeal to the tardy justice of the Casars, 
and to the extraordinary patronage of those senators whose pride was 
gratified in enumerating the number of cities or kingdoms which had 
solicited the protection of their ancestors. 

We have seen that when Judza was reduced into a Roman province, 
it was placed under the authority of a single magistrate, who, under 
the title of procurator, combined all the powers of sovereignty ;* every 
other kind of jurisdiction depended on his, and was only exercised by 
a positive or presumed delegation. It was he who kept a vigilant 
circumspection over the publicans, and appointed to the supreme 
functions of the temple; and when the spirit of sedition disturbed the 
provinces, the legions who occupied the principal cities placed them- 
selves under the immediate command of this magistrate, who was 
responsible to the governor of Syria alone. Such a concentration of 
powers, order maintained with such difficulty, became incentives to 
tyranny, and history counts but very few Roman magistrates to whom 
the province addressed the language of gratitude and regret. 


* We have already quoted, as presenting a most exact delineation of the Roman 
administration in Juda, and of the power of the governors, who held power there 
under various titles, a very detailed and most important dissertation, 
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THE VOICE OF THE DEPARTED. 


BY MRS. ABDY,. 


Ecuo, sweet echo, many a magic spell 
Is by tradition to thy cave imparted ; 

Yet mostly on the theme I love to dwell, 
That holds thee as the voice of the departed. 


Fled are the dear companions of my youth, 

No more their looks rejoice, their accents cheer me ; 
Oft have I sighed to tell them of my truth, 

And sorrowed that I might not bring them near me. 


May I not welcome then the soothing thought, 
That when oppressed by trouble and dejection, 

My heart may welcome those long vainly sought, 
My ears may greet their murmurs of affection? 


Stealing from busy scenes and heartless throngs, 
How shall I love to seek that dear communion, 

Disclose to them my fears, my griefs, my wrongs, 
And breathe my prayers for our celestial union ! 


I may not hope their counsels to obtain, 
That were too vast a boon, too high a gladness; 
Yet I were blest to greet each gentle strain, 
Responding softly to my whispered sadness. 


O no—the bright delusion I repel, 
Held by the children of romantic feeling. 

The eastern prophet’s train on hopes may dwell, 
That fade before the Gospel’s pure revealing. 


How should our loved ones share their promised rest, 
If haunted ever by our troubled sighing? 

How should they hold sweet converse with the blest, 
While to our plaint of daily care replying ? 


They hear us not—in vain the boon we crave, 
Yet may we list to them our words repeating ; 
But silence deep, the silence of the grave, 
Must first prepare us for the happy greeting. 





‘It is a popular belief among the Mussulmans that echoes are merely the voices 
of spirits fled from earth to heaven, and which repeat the syllables uttered by 
they loved on earth.” 
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SCENES FROM THE DRAMA OF HISTORY. 


DENMARK.—THE PROLOGUE. 


Histrory—the great roll in which are recorded the deeds of men— 
the biography of nations—the safe asylum of gray-haired tradition— 
must ever be prized and venerated by all who love the “ light of other 
days,” the dreams of the times of old. In this storehouse of the past 
is laid up a boundless variety of good and evil; tales of suffering and 
guilt which “now melt into sorrow, now madden with crime,” mon- 
strous delusions which once led the world astray, and many an ap- 
palling scene of mental or bodily torture; but there, too, are found 
those touching examples of “pure self-sacrificing love,” that « fill 
the eyes with pleasant tears,’ those trophies of heroic worth that will 
not Jet us sleep, and those glorious chronicles of martyr-wars for 
hearths and altars, that ring in our ears like the sound of a trumpet. 

The works of great historians do indeed contain the “ gold of the 
dead ;”” but though, like the precious metal, it passes current, and is 
valued by all when coined and stamped, yet few can recognise it in 
the ore. He, therefore, who digs in the mine, and brings up the 
buried treasure to the “ cheerful day ;” who clears it from its earthly 
compounds, and gives it the popular form, may well be considered to 
have done good service, although, to make his coinage brighter and 
stronger, he do mix a little alloy. 

“Il y ades peuples sans physiognomie auxquels il ne faut pas des 
peintres,” (Rousseau, ) and it may be thought that Denmark is a good 
specimen. But, for this very reason, it has been less drawn, and offers 
a greater chance of novelty ; and there is besides an interest attached 
to the country from English associations. The fierce sea-kings who 
ravaged our coasts, and pillaged our convents in the middle ages, the 
barbarous invaders subdued by Alfred the Great, and in happier times 
the gallant voyage of King James to bring home his Danish bride, 
together with the subsequent alliances of Queen Anne and the Hano- 
verian princesses with the royal family of Denmark, are but a few of 
those events which connect the Danes with England by solid ties, 
while Shakspeare has thrown over the two countries the common at- 
mosphere of genius. Perhaps, too, there is a pleasure in recalling the 
former greatness of a brave nation, which the course of events has 
doomed to a premature decay. 

Artists indeed complain that historical pictures are little valued ; 
and authors, who paint with the pen, may dread a similar distaste. 
But there is a life and motion in the current of thought beyond the 
reach of art, and he who faintly admires a stream when arrested by 
the painter’s hand, and imprisoned in colours and canvass, will yet 
feel his eye brighten, and his heart laugh for joy beside the sparkling 
ripples of the flowing river. ; 

Thus ends the prologue. “ For us and for our history, here stoop- 

Aug. 1840,—VvoL. XXVIII.—NO. CXII. cc 
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ing to your clemency,” we pray a fair hearing and ready applause. 
had now the curtain rises to the sound of drums and trumpets, dis- 
closing a wintry scene on the dreary shores of an ice-covered sea. 


Scene 1.— The Passage of the Ice. 


The enterprising character of Charles Gustavus the Tenth, who 
succeeded to the Swedish throne on the resignation of that extra- 
ordinary person, Queen C hristina, created no small alarm in the riva! 
state of Denmark. Urged on by their very fears, and stimulated 
besides by the Dutch, who dreaded the ascendency of Sweden, the 
Danes took advantage of the Polish war, in which Charles had en- 
gaged, to declare hostilities against him. But that prince, who 
inherited the military promptness of his uncle, the great Gustavus 
Adolphus, marched instantly for Holstein, defeated the Danes in 
every engagement, overran the whole of Jutland, and at the close of 
the year ‘1657 his army of fourteen thousand veteran troops Jay on 
the shore of the Little Belt, divided from the Isle of Funen only by 
twenty miles of water. Here, at least, the Danes hoped for breathing 
time; the Swedish fleet could not put to sea until spring, and even 
then their own naval resources, with the aid of a few ships from 
Holland, would be sufficient to baffle the enemy. But these expec- 
tations were wholly disappointed ; a rigorous frost set in, of such un- 
exampled severity, that the Little Belt was frozen ov er, and a bridge 
of ice spanned the hitherto impassable barrier. Charles immediately 
conceived the daring enterprise of marching his whole army over the 
ice, and waited impatiently for the hour when he might bid his 
legions “ forward.” 

It was midnight when a council of war was sitting in an old- 
fashioned chateau where the king had taken up his quarters. The 
room had a bare and barrack-like appearance, the furniture was scanty 
and rude, there were not even chairs enough for the whole party, one 
of the officers occupying a deal box, while another had taken up a 
precarious position on the summit of a pile of knapsacks. A table of 
pine-boards, covered with maps, papers, and writing materials, stood 
in the centre, at one end of which sat Charles himself. He was at 
that time about thirty-seven, but looked a year or two older; scarcely 
of middle height, square-shouldered, and compactly built, hie whole 
frame denoted great strength and vigour; his face was broad, the 
eyes small and gray, his lips thin and well defined, and the general 
expression of his countenance was highly prepossessing from his 
frank, fearless air, and look of keen intelligence. He was dressed ina 
green uniform faced with white, buff leather breeches, and jack boots; 
a three-cornered hat lay on the table. The short tails of his coat 
stuck out on each side, probably for convenience when on horseback, 
and his long straight sword was brought forward between his knees, 
both hands resting on the pummel. Maréchal Bannier, Generals 
Wrangel, Steinboch, Counts Foot, De la Gardie, and other veteran 
officers, sat round the table, all of them trained up to military skill in 
the terrible school of the thirty years’ war. 

Besides these military councillors, there were present the Chevalier 
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Terlon, envoy of Louis XVI., and Count Uhlifeldt. The latter was 
a Danish noble, once high in rank, and first minister under Christian 
1V., whose natural daughter, the beautiful Leonora Christina, he had 
married. On the death of Christian, Uhlfeldt had intrigued with 
other nobles on behalf of his brother-in-law Waldemar, in opposition 
to Frederick, the present king of Denmark, besides insulting the 
queen and irritating the senators by his overweening pride. Some 
malpractices with respect to the coinage having diminished his popu- 
larity, and being also called upon by the senate to account for the 
revenues of his government, the proud count broke with the court 
altogether ; and soon afterwards, when charges little short of treason 
were brought against him, he and his wife took ship by night, and fled 
to Holland. He was then offered an asylum by Queen Christina of 
Sweden; her successor, Charles Gustavus, continued it, and now, 
after a seven years’ exile, Corfitz Count Uhifeldt was come to 
triumph in the ruin and humiliation of his native country. ‘Tall, 
handsome, and commanding, skilled in languages, endowed with great 
genius, and proud as the fallen Lucifer, he was one of those men 
whose course through life is sure to be distinguished by good or evil 
beyond the common measure. 

An officer entered with despatches. 

“"Tis well,” said the king, his small eyes flashing with ardour ; 
“the frost holds, and Arensdoff reports the ice firm as iron. Gentle- 
men, let us march.” 

“ Sire,” General Wrangel began, “is the risk well considered? A 
night-march of fourteen thousand men, cavalry and artillery included, 
over twenty miles of ice ;—a thaw, a sudden shift of wind, may sink 
the whole army, or at least shut us up in the Island of Funen until 
spring, and even then our release would depend on the chance of a 
naval victory. Is it prudent ?” 

He stopped: the king was listening to him with a fixed look and 
peculiar smile ; Wrangel shook his head and sat down. 

“It is well I know you,” said Charles, nodding carelessly to the 
general. “Risk! There is risk, but not more than success is worth. 
The enemy have no defence but this fosse of the Little Belt ; once 
pass it, and Funen is ours.” 

“ Yes, sire,” added Count Uhlfeldt, “and from the shore of Funen 
Zealand will be in sight; let the frost but hold, and Copenhagen 
falls.” 

“ Ay,” muttered Charles, with a glance of triumph ; “ Copenhagen 
—Copenhagen !” 

The next instant he turned abruptly in his chair, shifted his sword 
with a clatter, and threw a sidelong glance at the count. The king 
remembered he was a traitor. 

Another officer with despatches. After a hasty perusal, Charles 
rose, 

“ All is favourable. Gentlemen, to your posts. Remember the 
general order—that the cavalry lead their horses and march wide ; 
see that the artillery do the same. Chevalier, you will accompany 
me.” He bowed formally to the right and left, and walked straight 
out of the room, followed by Terlon. 
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Two hours after midnight the troops began their fearful night- 
march over a frozen sea. It was a clear starry night; the snow lay a 
foot deep, and threw a ghastly unnatural glare on the light uniforms 
and steel arms of the Swedes. As each company or squadron ad- 
vanced upon the ice, the next marched down to the shore, halting for 
a few minutes to allow an interval between them; all was done with 
the cool discipline of veteran soldiers ; no confusion, no noise, nothing 
, 


but the word of command, the creak of artillery wheels, or the rattlin; 


ba) 


of pikes and muskets, to announce the simultaneous movements of s 
many thousand men. When the last files had left the shore, the 
king stood watching their advance with great interest; the heavy 
crushing sound grew less and less distinct; the separate divisions 
seemed to gather into one solid mass, its size diminishing every 
instant, until his gallant army, viewed by that “ disastrous twilight,” 
had dwindled into a shadowy indistinguishable something, only to be 
traced by the dark tract it left upon the snow. The cold was so 
intense that wine and beer were frozen hard, and whenever the 
slightest breath of air swept over the dreary waste, even the hardy 
Swede shivered like an ague-struck girl. 

“God help the poor soldier who quits his rank to-night!” ex- 
claimed the Chevalier Terlon, wrapping his fur pelisse closer around 
him. ‘The remark roused Charles from his reverie. 

“Monsieur le Chevalier,” he replied, “my Swedes will not quit 
their ranks; and if there be danger, at least we will share it with 
them. Come.” 

Sledges drawn by three horses abreast were in waiting; they 
entered, and bearing to the left, followed in the broad path beaten by 
the troops. 

The trampling of so many men and horses had half melted the 
snow, and the sledges went splashing on through a half-liquid, half- 
solid consistence, like the chaos of the fiend; hollows in the ice, filled 
with water two feet deep, would set the horses aslide, and make the 
slight vehicles waver to and fro, throwing the cold snow-water sheer 
over the shivering travellers ; sudden blasts loaded with snow-drift 
and powdered ice made the drivers cringe, and forced their shaggy 
cattle to snort and shake their manes, and thrust their heads beneath 
each other's shoulder. As they neared the marching columns, one 
straggler only was seen, raking in a pool with the stock of his 
musket. 

“ My cartouche-box, sire,’ he shouted, in reply to the king's im- 
patient hail. 

“ Hold on to the sledge, comrade,” said Charles, “and keep your 
rank, though you should have nothing to fight with but your teeth— 
hold on. Bravely done, La Gardie!” he called to the general in 
command of the infantry, who was marching in the rear on foot like 
a common soldier. There was a stir in the ranks as the king drove 
through ; the word passed from mouth to mouth, and the men drew 
up their knapsacks and pushed on with redoubled vigour, but the 
Swedes are a silent race, and there was no cheer. 

The sledges now spread abroad on all sides, keeping each a hundred 
yards trom the other, for they had reached the mid-channel, and were 
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in the very jaws of danger. Now and then fearful sounds rose, boom- 
ing on the still night air, as if the ice had suddenly rent to an im- 
measurable distance. Rough jagged masses strewed the surface, and 
the dead gloom of winter, no longer whitened over by light reflected 
from the level snow, darkened into a sinister scowl. The hoof-prints 
of the cavalry which led the van were not yet effaced, serving as a 
sort of guide, and the king and the chevaliers were following hard 
upon the track, when a shout close ahead startled them; the next 
instant a mounted trooper seized the reins, and whirled the horses 
half round. 

“ How now, fellow 7” said Charles, starting up. 

« Ah, sire,” cried the man, recognising his voice ; “another step, 
and you were lost. Five of our troop went down here, and the cap- 
tain posted me to warn the rear. The ice hereaway is rotten for two 
hundred yards and more.” 

A loud crash upon the left, a shriek, shouts for help, and a sound 
of desperate plunging, cut short the trooper’s report ; the king and the 
chevaliers leaped from the sledge, and made for the spot with all 
speed, but in vain; there was nothing to be seen except a chasm in 
the ice, and the human beings who had fallen, though warm with life 
but a few minutes before, were already drifting dead and cold beneath 
the frozen covering of the sea. 

“Mon brave,” said Charles to the trooper, ‘ take these,” throwing 
him a cloak and a flask ; “keep good watch to-night, to-morrow you 
shall hear from me.” 

Once more the word was “ forward,” and sledge after sledge swept 
by, while the stout soldier, taking a long pull at the flask, and wrap- 
ping his cloak around him, tramped back and forward on his dreary 
post with the wakeful eye and measured tread of a sentinel. 

At six o'clock the Danish fires were seen by the Finnish cavalry in 
the van; the king mounted his horse, the files closed up, and an oflicer 


” 


was sent to the rear to hasten the advance of the infantry. In half 


an hour more the low outline of the shore was distinctly visible at the 
distance of half a league, and the enemy, opening a fire from three 
field-pieces to break up the ice, the vanguard halted to await the 
advance of the centre columns. These, however, were still an hour's 
march in the rear, and the king’s impatient temper, aggravated by the 
constant crashing of the ice in front, prompted him to change his plan 
of attack, An express was sent to Wrangel to push on with the 
cavalry of the right wing; Colonel Arensdorff, with part of the van, 
was ordered to manceuvre in his present position, so as to occupy the 
attention of the enemy, while Charles himself, with the remainder of 
the Finnish horse, made a détour upon the left. The movements of 
the troops in their front deceived the Danes ; their fire redoubled, and 
by the greater elevation of their guns, the balls, instead of passing 
clear through the ice, shattered it far and wide in every direction. A 
squadron of forty men incautiously approaching within range, a shot 
fell right among them, the ice cracked to an immense distance with 
a noise like thunder, and men and horses, flung into the yawning gulf, 
struggled fiercely with each other, until the crowd of living things, 
kicked, trampled, or suffocated into a helpless, writhing mass, sank 
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heavily down beneath the waters. A shout from the Danes followed, 
but the triumph was short; scouts from either flank brought intelli- 
gence of the landing of the Swedes, and the Scottish officer in com- 
mand, the veteran Major Henderson, immediately drew off his men, 
and fell back upon a farm-house and windmill, about halfa mile in his 
rear. His troops, consisting of a few companies of regular infantry 
and some armed peasants, on being surrounded by the Swedes, gave 
up their arms as prisoners of war. 

Daylight, the gray, cheerless dawn of winter, rose on a strange 
scene. Groups cf dismounted troopers had gathered round the smoul- 
dering fires, each with the bridle on his arm, while the jaded horses 
stood behind, with drooping necks and dull eyes, as weary as the riders. 
The columns of infantry were just mounting the shore with slow but 
steady pace ; the men, pale and haggard from cold and fatigue, marched 
or halted mechanically at the word of command ; they neither spoke 
nor cheered, but as each company was dismissed, some made for the 
fires already burning, some tried to kindle others, while the greater 
part threw themselves down upon the ground overcome by an irre- 
sistible torpor. Far away, marking their advance, stretched a belt of 
sodden snow, its hue of reddish brown contrasting powerfully with the 
white surface it traversed on either side. Small parties of men drag- 
ging a field-piece or a tumbrel, stragglers mounted or on foot, horses 
without riders, and broken sledges, were scattered over the waste, 
while here and there a dead soldier lay frozen as he slept in his pas- 
sage through the ice-king’s realms. 

But what then? Let the dead lie stiff and stark upon the snow, or 
be tossed like drift-wood on the waves of the sea; the memory of 
their sufferings has long faded away, while the glorious passage of the 
ice, the renown of the conquering Swede, shall go down to remotest 
times. Hurra! Funen is won! Denmark has lost another limb ; and 
the northern eagle stands, with outstretched neck and balanced wing, 
ready to make the last swoop on his noble prey ! 


ScENE I].— Copenhagen. 

There was uproar in Copenhagen. Everywhere were seen citizens 
concealing their valuables, families embarking at the harbour, soldiers 
and burghers dragging cannon from the ships and arsenals, or repairing 
the ruined fortifications. Now and then a mounted trooper came 
dashing through the city gates, just checking his headlong speed one 
moment, to give the pass-word, and then onward to the palace; for 
there, in the open space before the royal chateau, a dense multitude 
was gathered in fearful anxiety, while within, the king had assembled 
his ministers, to fix on their final resolve. 

The Chateau Royal of Copenhagen was not equal in splendour to 
the Palace of Fredericksbourg, four leagues from the city ramparts ; 
but age hallowed its gray walls, and the Danes beheld with veneration 
the ancient residence of their princes. It was in the council-chambers 
of this old palace that Frederick HI. had convened the great officers 
of the kingdom, and never had they met at a more desperate time. 
The king himself was somewhat younger than his Swedish rival ; tall 
and well made, (except, perhaps, that his figure about the shoulders 
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was too thick and muscular for a classical model, ) his regular and open 
features announced an affable and liberal disposition ; and if he showed 
activity rather than energy, and a chivalrous bravery rather than the 
resolute daring of the Swede, yet, in justice and caution, and a patri- 
archal care of his subjects, he was far superior. Around him sat the 
great and wise men who then swayed the councils of Denmark,— 
Gersdorff the grand master, Réetz, the chancellor, Otto Kraég Lord 
of Volbierg, Christian Skeel, Eric Rosenkranz, and other senators. 
Bishop Swann, the head of the clergy, and Jean Nausen, president of 
Copenhagen, had also been summoned to give advice on this pressing 
emergency. 

“ General,” said the king, to the commandant of the city, “ let 
the council hear your report.” 

“ Sire,” replied that officer, ‘I regret to say that the ramparts on 
the west are in a ruinous condition; there being no stone revétement, 
the earth has crumbled into the fosse, and, from the severity of the 
frost, repairs would be a work of time and difficulty. Most of the 
guns have been hastily mounted from the ships and arsenals ; the sup- 
ply of ammunition is deficient ; the garrison consists of only six com- 
panies of foot and one regiment of cavalry, in addition to the armed 
burghers ; the stock of provisions is scanty, and many of the springs 
within the walls have begun to fail. It is doubtful, therefore, whether 
the city could resist a sudden assault, and certain that a siege of two 
months would compel us to surrender from famine alone.” 

At this ominious report, the king looked round with a steady eye : 
all were grave and silent. 

At length, Count Hannibal Schested rose. He was a man of extra- 
ordinary powers. When only twenty-seven, he had been sent to nego- 
tiate with the wise Oxenstiern of Sweden and Olivarez of Spain. 
When viceroy of Norway, he conducted a war with the Swedes so 
successfully, that tradition still preserves among the Norse peasantry 
the memory of “ Hannibal's war.” And though, like his great rival, 
Uhlfeldt, he too fell under the ban of the senate, and lost much of 
his rank and wealth, yet he prudently bent beneath the storm, and 
still preserved his fidelity to Denmark. His talents, during this eclipse, 
had been engaged by Charles IL., during the English Commonwealth, 
to carry on intrigues with the court of Spain; but now that his own 
country was in danger, he was the first to advise for her safety. 
Though somewhat below the common height, his bright piercing eyes, 
his noble manner, and the subtle smoothness of his winning eloquence, 
arrested the attention even of those who most doubted the speaker's 
sincerity. “It is but too plain,” he began, “ that Copenhagen is 
indefensible, nor is it possible for us to meet the enemy in the field. 
Many months must elapse before aid can be sent by Holland or the 
Lord Protector,” (here Sir Philip Meadowe nodded his assent, ) “ so 


that if the Swedes once set foot in Zealand, there is not a hope of 


successful resistance, either by our own efforts or by the aid of our 
allies. Can we suppose the passage of the Great Belt impossible 
after what the enemy have already done ¢ or should we stake every- 
thing dear to us on the possible chance of a thaw ? Painful as it 
must be to every true Dane, I cannot hesitate to advise your Majesty, 
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before Charles is at our very gates, to open negotiations for peace ; 
for peace on any terms, however hard, which will secure us an exist- 
ence as a nation.” 

He had scarcely resumed his seat, when Otto Kraég, Lord of Vol- 
bierg, with great vehemence, denounced all ideas of submission ; if the 
capital could not be saved, yet the king and the nobles might hold out 
in their castles and strongholds until the Dutch or English auxiliaries 
arrived ; besides, the enemy had not yet landed in Zealand—the ice 
might break up—perhaps engulf the invaders—supplies would soon 
fail in a protracted war—there were a hundred chances in their favour 
—and while there was but one, he would never consent to a treaty 
which could only be obtained at an enormous sacrifice. 

Frederick’s eye brightened as the speaker went on, but the grave 
senators shook their heads at the Lord of Volbierg’s rash counsel, and 
Gersdorff, the grand master,pointed out, in few words, its utter hopeless- 
ness. ‘“ As I was one of those,” he continued, * who countenanced 
this unhappy war, I shall not shrink from my share of responsibility. 
It is in vain to shut our eyes to the desperate situation of affairs, should 
the Swedes effect a passage over the ice. ‘That they will attempt it, 
we have every reason to suppose ; and that success is not impossible, 
at all events, may be inferred from the fact that a courier from Sir 
Philip Meadowe passed and repassed yesterday without difficulty. 
No time, therefore, should be lost in considering what sacrifices Den- 
mark can best afford in case the necessity should arise. At the same 
time, if your Majesty and the counsel resolve to await the course of 
events, and not to dismember the kingdom until reduced to the last 
extremity, I shall not oppose the decision. It may not be strictly 
prudent, but we must not calculate the risk too nicely, when it offers 
some prospect of securing the integrity and independence of Den- 
mark.” 

The grand master’s opinion ultimately prevailed. After a long 
debate, the conditions of a treaty were determined on, and the council 
broke up, still clinging to the forlorn hope that something might yet 
occur to avert the necessity of submission. 

The rest of that day was passed in busy preparation. The king 
reviewed the troops, harangued the burghers, and visited the outposts ; 
everywhere he was received with acclamations,—nothing was heard 
of the enemy, and some of the more sanguine spirits predicted that 
the weather was about to change. Excited by his own activity, Fre- 
derick returned to the palace, buoyant with hope. His queen, a 
princess of the house of Lunenburg, a beautiful, generous, high-spirited 
woman, fully shared in his brightening expectations; she even ap- 
plauded the chivalrous resolution he expressed of challenging his rival 
to single combat, and “ all went merry as a marriage bell,” when a 
horseman, “ haggard with riding, fiery hot with haste,” galloped into 
the palace yard. The King of Sweden had passed the ice once more, 
and was in full march for Copenhagen. 


In a few minutes Gersdorff arrived. “ There is no time to lose,” 


he exclaimed, on finding that the intelligence was certain; “ whom is 
it your Majesty’s pleasure to appoint as negotiators ?” 
rhe king named the grand master himself, Reétz the chancellor, and 
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the senator Christian Skeel. The blanks were hastily filled up, and 
the instructions signed “ Frederick.” “ Gersdorff,” said the unfortu- 
nate prince, “ I rely upon you. Sacrifices are unavoidable, but Den- 
mark f 

He was unable to proceed, and the great minister, scarcely less 
affected, grasped his sovereign’s hand, and silently quitted the apart- 
ment. 

The queen stood looking on without a word. She was evidently 
struggling to retain her self-command, and it was painful to see the 
hot flush that reddened her very temples from the effort; but the 
moment Frederick took her hand, she gave way at once, and throwing 
herself into his arms, burst into a flood of passionate tears. 


Scene II].— The Peace of Roschild. 


The terms of peace had been arranged,—ve victis! Denmark was 
to yield many a fair province and rich seigniory to swell the power of 
Sweden. The formality of signing the treaty alone remained, and 
all parties were now assembled at the Hotel de Ville of the small 
town of Roschild to go through the final ceremony. The Danish 
negotiators were Gersdorff, Reetz, and Skeel, together with Sir Philip 
Meadowe, as the representative of England; and on the part of the 
Swedes, the Chevalier Terlon, as envoy of Louis XIV., accompanied 
Bielk, the Swedish senator, and the traitorous Count Uhlfeldt. The 
latter was restored by the treaty to his rank and estates in Denmark, 
and there he stood, exulting in the full gratification of his vindictive 
pride, reckless of the ruin of his country. 

As the aged senator Bielk read over each separate clause, the 
count added some insolent triumphing expression, which rendered still 
more humiliating the painful task of the Danish commissioners ; and 
when Bielk, after signing, handed him the parchment—* Well!” he 
exclaimed, “ who would have thought that Charles Gustavus X. would 
choose the pen to decide his quarrel ? Had my advice been followed, 
the capital had been stormed by this time, and there is no treaty- 
maker like the sword. However, there is my signature,” writing in a 
bold, uneven hand the name of “ Corfitz Uhlfeldt.”. Then followed 
the signatures of ‘Terlon, Meadowe, the senator Christian Skeel, and 
the Chancellor Réetz ; and last of all the fatal instrument was passed 
to Gersdorff, the grand master. As he took the pen, his lips quivered, 
and he was very grave; yet the name of ‘ Joachim Gersdorff”’ is 
plainly and steadily written, nor did any one overhear his indignant 
whisper to Sir Philip Meadowe—‘* Utinam me nescire literas.” 

The war was at an end; yet once more was heard the sound of the 
trumpet, when the two kings met at Fredericksbourg in commemora- 
tion of the peace. <A league from the palace, Charles was met by 
Frederick on horseback. Each dismounted, and embraced his rival, 
and their followers, mingling together, formed but one escort to the 
two princes. Within the palace hall the Queen of Denmark, attended 
by her fairest ladies, received the Swedish monarch with royal splen- 
dour; for three days all was feasting and revelry, gay dancing, and 
lightsome music. The palace was an enchanted bower, filled with the 
beautiful and the brave, its walls echoing to the joyous laugh, and its 
marble floors to the “ceaseless play of twinkling feet,” while all around 
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a “thousand harps were ringing out wild sounds of choral min- 
strelsy.” 

“ Yet all was false and hollow.’ The conqueror longed to complete 
his triumph, the vanquished to retrieve his loss; and the peace that 


came in with the buds of spring, went out with the sere leaf of 
autumn ! 


Scene 1V.—The War of 1658. 


The treaty of Roschild was soon broken. Complaints of bad faith 
were made on both sides, and the result was a second inroad of the 
Swedes; not, as before, by a march over the winter's ice, but by the 
aid of a gallant fleet over the summer sea. ‘The port of Corseur was 
crowded with ships, discharging their war-freight of horse, foot, and 
artillery, the same hardy veterans who had dared that terrible night- 
march over the frozen sea. But far different was the struggle they 
had now to encounter. Zhen, they found a nation unprepared, and 
a city unfortified ; the frost which favoured their own advance para- 
lysed all efforts for defence ; and aid there was none to be looked for 
trom the friends or allies of Denmark. Now the capital was strongly 
garrisoned, and the walls repaired. It was but the end of August, 
and for several months the seas would be open to the fleets of Eng- 
land and Holland, who were sure to interpose with ready and effec- 
tual aid; the national spirit was aroused, and the courage of the 
people well seconded by the wisdom of their counsellors, and the pa- 
triotic bravery of their sovereign. | 

War has ever been the great exciter of human energies. Nations 
are like flint-stones ; to bring out the fire that is in them, you must 
strike them with the steel. It was a glorious sight when the citizens 
crowded to the Place Royale, and swore before Gersdorff, the grand 
master, to defend the last refuge of their country. The burghers 
were enrolled—the students of the university formed a corps, with 
Gersdorff for their commander—the suburbs of the city were burned 
down, and the neighbouring marshes laid under water—floating bat- 
teries guarded the harbour, and the progress of the Swedes was re- 
tarded by frequent sallies. Above ali, the cordial exertions of every 
class were secured by a royal ordinance approved by the senate. 
Hitherto place and power had been engrossed by the aristocracy ; 
theirs were the posts of honour in war, and of profit in peace ; they 
contributed little to the general revenue; they were exempted from 
the general burdens ; and by repeated encroachments on the accession 
of each sovereign, the power and authority of the crown had passed 
to the senate of nobles. But now, pressed hard by the imminent 
danger, they sanctioned a decree, abolishing their exclusive rights. 
Burghers were allowed to hold land, and be eligible to offices and 
honours ; they were not to be subject to arbitrary impositions or bil- 
letings, and taxation was to be equal on all classes, as being equally 
for the benefit of all. Great commercial privileges were granted to 


the metropolis, and the worst relic of the feudal times was abolished, 
by declaring that all serfs should be free. 

The zeal of the people was raised to the highest pitch by these 
concessions ; nobles and peasants laboured at the works side by side ; 
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all were comrades and countrymen, animated by common zeal in a 
common cause. ‘The king, too, bore himself as a king should in the 
hour of his people's danger; he changed the royal sceptre for the 
knightly baton ; he left his palace, and pitched his tent upon the ram- 
parts, and from early dawn he was in the saddle, indefatigably visit- 
ing every post, cheering the burgher’s toil, applauding the soldier's 
vigilance,and infusing into every heart his own hope and indomitable 
courage. The queen often rode by his side, but her usual place was 
in the hospitals, attending the sick and wounded. 

Still the chances of war were as yet in favour of the Swedes. Count 
Hannibal Schested was made prisoner, and the fortress of Cronen- 
burgh taken by stratagem; the city was vigorously pressed on all 
sides, new forts raised, new batteries constructed, and many a des- 
perate sally marked the progress of the siege. 

There lies to the south of Copenhagen the small island of Amak, 
separated from Zealand by a wide flat covered with water, and having 
a deep channel in its centre; the northern end was joined to the city 
by a long low bridge, “ which, with its wearisome but needful length,” 
stretched over the marshy shallows. This island contained four or 
five villages only, but the supply of provisions it furnished was of the 
utmost consequence, now that the Swedish fleet blockaded the har- 
bour. This resource, however, soon failed the besieged ; for, on the 
last day of September, Charles passed the channel in boats, with 
twelve hundred foot and four hundred horse, and from their watch- 
towers the Danes beheld the villages in flames, and the corn and 
forage carried off or destroyed. Enraged at the sight, numbers 
pressed the king to sally out on the plunderers, and his prudence 
scarcely restrained their ardour, when a Danish officer, in charge of 
two sentries, was brought in. He announced himself as Major Van- 
derveck, of the Holstein dragoons, some squadrons of which were in 
the isle of Amak when the Swedes landed; they were overpowered, 
and he with the rest taken prisoner, but so negligently guarded that he 
succeeded in making his escape. He represented eagerly that the 
Swedes were careless in the extreme, not dreaming of any danger 
from the besieged, and occupied entirely in securing their plunder ; 
that a vigorous attack might cut them off from their boats, perhaps 
lead to the capture of Charles himself; or, at all events, would be so 
far successful as to raise the spirits of her citizens and soldiery. The 
commandant of Copenhagen bore testimony to Major Vanderveck as 
a brave and meritorious officer, and, after hasty conference, it was 
resolved to make a sortie with two thousand men, the very flower of 
the garrison, headed by Frederick in person. . 

In half an hour the southern gate was thrown open, the troops filed 
rapidly across the long bridge, formed on the level ground beyond, 
and then, led on by the king, surrounded with “ un gros de noblesse, 
and guided by Vandervech, the whole body marched straight for the 
enemy. The Swedes were taken by surprise; part were dispersed in 
pursuit of plunder, part embarking in the boats, and Charles had col- 
lected little more than two hundred horse and half his infantry when 
the battle began. To give time for his men to assemble, the king ot 
Sweden, at the head of his small squadron, charged gallantly; but he 
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was met with a courage like his own. The van of the Danes fought 
bravely, and the rear-ranks closing up on either flank, pressed and 
hemmed in and almost surrounded their opponents. The danger was 
imminent ; the Swedes were borne down on all sides, and the king 
himself, wounded and unhorsed, would certainly have been made 
prisoner but for a seasonable aid. Colonel Arensdorff, who com- 
manded the foot, an old and experienced officer, finding that most of 
his stragglers had come in, and perceiving the king's situation, left a 
strong guard at the boats, while he himself advanced with a good 
stand of pikes into the thickest of the enemy. The shock threw 
them into confusion, and before they recovered from their temporary 
disorder, Charles and his few surviving troopers took refuge in the 
friendly phalanx, which then retreated rapidly but steadily to the 
shore. At this moment a party of troopers, returning loaded with 
booty, suddenly appeared on the left flank of the Danes ; though not 
more than sixty men, they charged without hesitation, and the con- 
fusion occasioned by this unexpected attack, together with the inces- 
sant fire of musketry from the boats, enabled the Swedes to embark 
and escape from the conflict, with the loss of a hundred foot, and the 
whole of their cavalry. The victors re-entered Copenhagen in triumph, 
amid the exulting cheers of the citizens. 

In October, the Dutch fleet, under Admiral Opdam, succeeded in 
forcing the passage of the Sound, and in consequence the Swedish 
ships blockading the harbour immediately retreated to Landscrona, 
leaving Opdam free entrance to the beleaguered city. A supply of 
men and provisions was thrown in, the port and sea-board were guarded 
by the Hollanders, and, hopeless of winning the place by famine or 
storm, the king of Sweden contented himself with a strict blockade, 
until the allies should quit the Baltic. Nor had he long to wait. In 
December the frost had set in, the fleet of Holland had returned, 
and once more the ice bridged over the flooded marshes and deep 
fosses, by which Copenhagen had been so greatly protected. In vain 
the besieged kept up a constant fire, to break up the ever-forming 
ice and redoubled their vigilance in watching the enemy. At the 
commencement of the year 1659 several outworks were in the hands 
of the Swedes, and what was worse, the privations and length of the 
siege had given rise to murmurs among the people. It was a strong 
symptom of the political eruptions which afterwards broke out, that 
every discontented man laid the whole blame upon the nobles, assert- 
ing that the war had been kindled by them, and was carried on for 
their advantage. 

Meanwhile the Swedes also were nearly worn out by the protracted 
war, and Charles resolved to make one grand effort to storm the city. 
Ile drew up his troops in four columns, three of which, under 
Maréchal Bannier, Count Toot, and General Steinbach, were to 
attack the defences on the north, south, and east, while the fourth 
was held in reserve to act as occasion might require. An hour before 
midnight the Swedes were under arms; the leading companies wore 
white shirts over their uniforms, partly to render their advance on 
the snow less visible, and partly to distinguish them from the Danes 
in the general confusion. All were primed with brandy, and stimu- 
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lated by hopes of plunder ; and there they stood, ragged, soiled, war- 
worn men, excited to a wolfish eagerness for blood, waiting for the 
signal-flame that was to let them loose on the devoted city. 

That very evening a deserter entered Copenhagen, and brought 
intelligence of the impending danger. The walls were instantly 
manned, the points of attack strengthened, parties of sailors landed 
from the Dutch ships to act as artillerymen, and every one capable 
of bearing arms was summoned to assist the garrison. Before mid- 
night the preparations were fully completed, and then came a fearful 
pause of expectation, when “the bravest held their breath for a time,” 
so mighty were the interests to be decided ere the morrow's dawn. 

There—there is the signal! To the west of the city a bright 
yellow flame shot upward from a mass of tar and rosin, and the 
sudden blaze was followed as suddenly by the tramp of disciplined 
men. It was Steinbach’s division advancing on the side of the royal 
palace, where Frederick commanded in person. On they came, right 
up to the margin of the fosse, regardless of the cannon and musketry 
that thinned their numbers; the rear-ranks broke away from the co- 
lumn, and, half burying themselves in the snow, kept up a constant 
fire, while the leading files scrambled into the ditch, and by scaling- 
ladders, fascines, and broken pieces of ice, managed to gain the foot 
of the wall, where they were in some measure screened from the fire 
of the garrison. Hundreds passed in this manner, and attempted to 
scale the ramparts. Some of the ladders broke, and the assailants 
rolled splashing into the fosse; others were thrown down by the 
enemy, or proved too short for the purpose. Yet, notwithstanding 
these casualties, a number of the Swedes succeeded in mounting the 
walls, either by ladders, or by climbing on their comrades’ shoulders. 
But as they mounted only by five or six at a time, these were in- 
stantly shot or hurled back by the Danes before the remainder could 
support them. Four hours the assault was maintained with inveterate 
obstinacy by the Swedes, until the death of Steinbach, their general, 
and the prodigious loss they had suffered, compelled them to retreat. 
The instant they began to fall back, the king of Denmark galloped to 
the quarter assaulted by Count Toot, and found to his inexpressible joy 
that he too had been completely repulsed; again he hurried off to 
the post where Gersdorff commanded on the north-east, and arrived 
just in time to join in the exulting cheers which announced the re- 
treat of the third column and the capture of Maréchal Bannier their 
leader. The slaughter of the Swedes had been immense, and Charles 
shut himself up in his camp in an agony of rage, while the Danish 
soldiers sallied out to plunder the fallen, and the citizens, with grate- 
ful hearts, crowded into the churches, and offered up a thanksgiving 
for their great deliverance. 

The indomitable resolution of the king of Sweden would still have 
lengthened out the war, but for the interference of England, France, 
and Holland, who compelled him to enter into a treaty for the pacifi- 
‘cation of the North. Yet, as the English fleet, under Admiral Mon- 
tague, was recalled on the resignation of Richard Cromwell, it may 
be doubted whether peace would have continued long, and it was 
probably a fortunate circumstance for Denmark, that in the following 
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ear, (1660,) on the very day of his assaulting Copenhagen, the 
Soe of Sweden died. 

With his death the first act of the drama closes, the sounds of war 
cease, and the scene changes from the camp to the senate; from the 
contest with a foreign enemy to the struggle for political rights, and 
the tumult of a strange revolution. 


REGRET. 


BY MRS. EDWARD THOMAS. 


O, I may smile! O, I may weep! or droop the head and die, 
Unblest by that long-cherished tongue, unmarked by that fond eye, 
Whose glances I have idolized through ev'ry care and strife, 

Until they shone, O God! to me, the brightest stars of life! 
Through all the laughing, sunny hours of girlhood’s fleeting day, 
Those tender eyes beam’d fond on mine, with Love’s impassion’d ray ; 
Yet I have seen, O misery! in death’s cold slumber set, 

The bright, the beaming, loving eyes I never can forget ! 

©, others may have bitter griefs to cause their tears to flow, 

But none can ever feel, like me, such hopelessness of woe ; 

lor they must know a time will come, ‘mid all their care and pain, 
To light the heart that now despairs, with Hope’s bright beam again. 
But all so drear to me appears, as if the sun had died, 

And ev'ry flow’r he’d kiss’d to life, was wither’d in its pride ; 

While all that bloom’d around mine heart, lit by that gentle eye, 

In blight and desolation o’er the ruin’d mourner lie. 

Ah! summer flow’rs will bloom again, and summer birds will sing, 
But hearts, whose bud of love is nipp’d, know no returning spring ; 
Stern winter, with its chill and storms, in bleakness reigns supreme, 
With not one ray of future hope to shed a kindly gleam. 























MARY SCOTT. 
A STORY OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ TALES OF THE SOUTHERN COUNTIES.’ 


Ir was autumn—towards the end of October, in the year 1582, or 
thereabouts, for it is well to be exact in one’s chronology—the day 
had been misty and dull, rather than actually stormy, but the sun 
had broken out at intervals, and as it drew nearer to the hour of his 
setting, his beams seemed to grow brighter in proportion. The rich 
Flemish landscape which those rays lighted up, was exactly such as 
Wouvermans has often delighted to paint; the level blue distance was 
varied with the steeples of churches and convents, which (Jit up and 
gilded here and there by the evening sun) helped to break the mo- 
notony of those rich plains. All was not still, however ; for the trees, 
in the middle of the picture, were mixed with wreaths of curling 
blue smoke that floated on the heavy atmosphere, and irregular dis- 
charges of musketry were heard, at intervals, in the same direction. 

In the foreground, too, stood the white charger, whose presence 
is de rigeur in such a scene, among a group of cavalry on the out- 
skirts of the Spanish camp, whose forces were at that time occupying 
the Low Countries, under the command of the Duke of Parma. ‘The 
horseman was no less important a personage than Colonel the Baron 
Von Blitzendorf, an old German officer, who had assembled a band 
of mercenaries from almost every country in Europe, with whom he 
had fought his way in the numerous wars which had so long agitated 
the Continent, and at last engaged under the banners of Philip of 
Spain. We need not now stop to inquire if they were not, probably, 
less scrupulous as to the prince, or justice of the cause to which they 
lent their temporary aid, than as to the chances of meeting with what 
they considered their due allowance of pay, plunder, or consideration ; 
but it must not be inferred that discipline was permitted to be lax in 
such a regiment; on the contrary, the worthy baron was a martinet 
of the first water. 

There was no mistaking the sort of man, from his outward equip- 
ment. About the time we are describing, it had become customary to 
dispense with the more cumbrous parts of a suit of armour, to the no 
small dissatisfaction of the baron, who was one of those who think it 
a matter of conscience not to alter or abandon (even for good reasons ) 
whatever they have been accustomed not to in their youth. A cuirass, 
however, was still worn over the leather doublet, and enormous jack 
boots, armed with an awful pair of spurs, whose pointed rowels were 
full two inches in diameter, encased his lower extremities. After 
the Spanish fashion, his hard weather-beaten features were shaded by 
a broad hat and drooping feather; but the excessive length of his 
two-handed sword must by no means be forgotten, for its elaborately 
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worked iron hilt would have made the fortune of an artist or curiosity 
hunter in the present day. 

The baron fidgeted in his saddle, and twisted his grisly moustache 
impatiently, as he looked out in the direction whither he had de- 
spatched a small party of troopers to ret take an outpost from the 
insurgents. Several skirmishes had taken place since they had been 
detached on that service in the morning, and the occasional rattle of 
fire-arms, heard in divers quarters during the day, bad kept the wor- 
thy baron in a constant state of nervous eagerness ; especially as at 
that time glasses were unthought of, and even if they had been in 
use, one may ride for two or three days together in the fertile plains 
of the Low C ountries, without finding a single rising knoll of ground, 
to command a view of what may be going on within, perhaps, half a 
mile distance, or even less. 

It was not very long, however, before the party were both seen 
and heard advancing at a grave, leisurely trot along the paved 
chaussée, some clattering: over the stones, and others floundering i in 
the deep sandy tracks on each side, between the trunks of the elms 
and black poplars, which bordered the road towards Ghent. 

The officer in command rode up with the usual salutation to the 
old colonel, who sat with stiff and mathematical precision on his 
white horse, and received the report of the successful expedition 
without moving a muscle of his countenance, till the exact detail of 
circumstances was finished. 

« Goot,” ejaculated the baron; “so the post is once more in our 
hands, and you say you have lost but three men? Goot again! and 
you have left fifteen with the lieutenant in the old farm-house.” 

« Exactly so.” 

‘ Then how is it,” continued the baron, scanning with his eye the 
troopers who waited to be dismissed to their quarters—* how is it that 
you have now twenty-three men instead of twenty- “two : ? «Take 
eighteen from forty, there should remain but tw enty-two.” 

“ True,” returned the officer, biting his lip, “ but the fact is, after 
we had set out, I found there was one man beyond my number, who 
had joined the party without orders.” 

* Without orders, sir!” (and Von Blitzendorf’s form and features 
seemed to grow more rigid than ever as he spoke,) “ how dare you 
allow of such a thing; and why is he not reported for punishment ?” 

“ Why—in the action to- day he distinguished himself so as to 
deserve praise as much as blame. Albrecht, one of my best men, 
was in our front rank when we took the old tower, the muzzle of an 
enemy's musket was close against his breast, when the young Eng- 
lishman pushed by, struck up the weapon, and cut down the man, in 
less time than you could give the word of command.” 

“*So—it was your English recruit, who seems ever ready to volun- 
teer his life where he is not wanted. Call him out of the ranks.” 

The young man, or rather boy, for the stripling who now stepped 
forward was apparently little more than seventeen or eighteen, had 
the usual fair complexion and blue eyes of the English peasantry, 
and his light hair curled in abundance round his smooth face, which 
was tinted with a little more red than usual at being brought into 
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notice, though the reckless independent glance told of wilfulness, 
combined with the bravery he was known to possess. 

In answer to the questions put to him, he gave his name as Harry 
Scott; but no reply could be obtained as to his motives for pressing 
forward into a service of danger, which many of his elders would 
willingly have avoided. The retaking of the post in question was of 
no inconsiderable importance, for it commanded the passage of the 
canal which led towards Ghent, and enabled those who held’ it to 
cut off the supply of provisions from all the towns between that city 
and Antwerp. It appeared, moreover, that the retaking this post 
was owing, in no small degree, to the dashing and reckless bravery 
of the young English recruit, who had been but a few months in the 
service. 

The Baron Von Blitzendorf was, by no means, the man to overlook 
a breach of discipline, and he began, with some asperity, to deliver 
a long-winded harangue on the benefits to an army which a strict 
attention to discipline ensured; and having disposed of this idea, he 
proceeded to show, on the other hand, how neglect of military obe- 
dience caused innumerable evils, notwithstanding any individual bra- 
very which might be shown. The worthy baron was one of those 
who love to hear themselves talk, and his discourse had already 
reached a most unreasonable length, when, in the midst of a some- 
what intricate sentence, a hand was quietly laid on his knee, as he 
sat on his horse, and a voice cut short his oration by saying, 

“ Your discourse is wise and soldier-like, baron, but I think these 
men would thank you to abridge your advice a little, seeing they 
must be somewhat fatigued with their morning’s work.” 

Von Blitzendorf started, colouring a little with anger at this unce- 
remonious interruption, as he turned to see who the intruder might 
be. He was a cavalier, still apparently under the meridian of life, 
wrapped in a plain dark cloak, which was evidently adopted for the 
purpose of remaining incog., as the wearer had that air and manner 
which is so generally natural to persons of high birth, and _ so difficult 
of imitation to those who have not had that advantage. 

The group of officers fell back and uncovered at the sound of the 
voice, and a glance at the figure of the new comer ; for it was in fact 
no other than Duke Alexander of Parma, governor of the Nether- 
lands, who had chosen this mode of personally ascertaining the state 
of discipline and efficiency of his army, by seeking out Von Blitzen- 
dorf to learn the result of the morning's expedition. 

As the duke, however, had only overheard the latter part of the 
edifying discourse of the German veteran, some explanation was neces- 
sary, and the details which were accordingly communicated were as 
follows :— , 

It appeared that the English recruit, Harry Scott, had enlisted 
under the Spanish banner in the early part of the summer, and, like 
most of his countrymen, quickly learnt to dress a horse, ride, and go 
through the exercises of the manége; being active, intelligent, and 
punctual in his duty, he had also acquired the esteem of the officers. 
A friendship had sprung up between him and Albrecht, his comrade, 
one of the bravest young troopers under the German baron s command, 
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and every time the latter was called on service, Scott always contrived 
to be next his friend in the ranks, and more than once, in battles and 
skirmishes, succeeded in saving his life at the risk of his own. On 
this occasion, it appeared that Albrecht having been sent with the 
picquet on a particularly dangerous and important duty, the young 
Englishman had joined them without orders; true, he had once more 
saved his comrade’s life, and behaved with brilliant intrepidity ; « but,” 
continued the baron, “ such an example of disregard of discipline is 
what I cannot allow in mine own regiment, and the less, as your high- 
ness knows well, that whatever use our poor services may be of to the 
Spanish cause, dependeth mainly upon our adhering to the rules and 
discipline of the noble science of war, and thereby keeping up our 
superiority over the heretical rabble opposed to us.” 

The Duke of Parma, however, had been scanning with his eye these 
modern Pylades and Orestes, instead of paying attention to the con- 
clusion of Von Blitzendorf’s oration, though it was what the latter 
peculiarly prided himself upon, and would have felt his vanity seriously 
hurt if he had noticed this neglect; but fortunately for those who, 
like our good baron, are addicted to what the thoughtless world calls 
prosiness, their own organs of self-esteem and admiration frequently 
make up for the lack of such observances from others, and prevent 
the possibility of their discourse ever seeming tedious from occurring 
to their own minds. Alexander of Parma, who had been personally 
engaged in the celebrated battle of Lepanto, when only eighteen, was 
too brave himself not to be an admirer of bravery in others ; and the 
account of the valour and friendship of these two young soldiers seemed 
to strike and to interest him considerably, and the more, as the 
romances of chivalry, in which he had read of such matters, related 
such sentiments only of knights and princes ; so that their manifesta- 
tion in men of low birth excited some surprise and curiosity. It was 
not, therefore, difficult for the captain of their troop to obtain a pardon 
from the duke, who readily granted it, and ordered the young English 
hero to attend him next morning, as he wished to learn more of his 
previous history. 

Von Blitzendorf remained silent, but he screwed up his face into a 
grim look of dissatisfaction, as he watched the departure of Alexander 
Farnese, whose indulgence seemed to him highly improper, especially 
being granted without the baron’s own intercession. 


It was late in the evening when Albrecht came to the tent in which 
he and his comrade slept, having first littered down and fed their 
horses, and supped by the light of the watchfires ; but, instead of find- 
ing his friend asleep, as he expected from his having left the circle of 
troopers some time before, Scott was seated at the entrance, in a 
musing posture, with his head resting on one hand. 

* How now, comrade, not asleep yet ¢”” was Albrecht’s salutation to 
the other, whose cheek was a little pale; and as the rays of the moon 
fell directly upon the boy’s light hair and smooth forehead, it struck 
him that there was something unusual in his looks. “ Why, what 
made thee leave our fire so soon 7” continued the trooper ; “ what now 
is the matter? Art sick or in love—which is it, Harry ?” 
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As he spoke, he placed his hand on the boy's shoulder, who rather 
peevishly, as it seemed, avoided his touch, but in so doing Albrecht's 
eye caught a few stains on the front of his leather doublet, which was 
half unbuttoned at the neck. “ How ?—wounded to-day at my side, 
and I noticed it not before? Why didst not speak of it sooner?” and 
he bent down to examine the spot; but, as he laid his hand on the 
open collar, the stripling pushed his comrade rudely away in return 
for his kindly-meant services, and exclaimed, “ Nonsense, Albrecht ; 
it's a mere scratch, and nothing more ; it has done bleeding now, and 
I feel nothing of it. A man never minds such a trifle.” 

The trooper was inclined to ascertain whether this was only the 
desire of a boy to make light of a wound, but found his companion so 
petulant that he desisted. ‘ Sapperment! you would seem to have 
trod on the black hound’s tail to-day, by your sulkiness. I only meant 
to be civil and friendly, but if you are not hurt, why then all's well, 
and no need to say more about the matter.” 

And without troubling his head further, Albrecht rolled himself up 
in his cloak, and was soon fast asleep in one corner of the tent. 

But the other seemed to have something on his mind which pre- 
vented his following that example. An hour or two passed away, and 
all was still in the camp, except the measured tread oft he sentinel at 
his post; but the English recruit was still gazing at the bright moon, 
whose rays fell on the numerous tents round him, and a tear now and 
then trickled down his cheek, but was quickly brushed away again. 
At length he turned into the shelter of the canvass, and fatigue com- 
pelled him to throw himself down at a little distance from his friend, 
when a heavy sleep, the consequence of their exertions in the day’s 
expedition, fell upon him till after the watch had been changed. 

Albrecht was the first to wake; and as he stood and watched his 
still sleeping companion, he hesitated to rouse him, on observing the 
pale and restless look of the boy. Suddenly it struck him that the 
wound in his neck must have been much more serious than he sup- 
posed, and that it had been concealed from foolish bravado ; and deter- 
mined to ascertain the truth, he stooped down and opened the front of 
the youth’s doublet, where the stain of blood appeared. The wound 
was, indeed, nothing of any consequence ; but a sudden exclamation 
of astonishment, which he could not repress, broke from him the next 
instant, causing the boy to start up suddenly, and, perceiving what 
Albrecht had done, blush deeper than crimson. 

The two friends looked at each other for some moments with- 
out speaking ; till the trooper burst into a fit of laughing at the 
embarrassment caused by his unexpected discovery that his comrade 
belonged to the softer sex! ‘ Der teufel!” he at last exclaimed ; 
“and I had suspected nothing of this for the two months we have 
been quartered together till this moment ¥ 

His companion half smiled through her blushes, as she replied, 
* Nor should you have known it now, Albrecht, with my consent; but 
since I can no longer conceal it, 1 must explain what cannot but seem 
so strange to you.” Me 

“ Strange indeed!” muttered he ; “ how could I be so blind ! 


And seizing her by the hand, he snatched a kiss, but the _ instant 
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she broke from him, and caught up her sword, which lay near them 
on the ground. 

“ Hands off, comrade—no liberties with me! There !—how like 
fools you men do look, if a girl shows a spark or two of spirit!” added 
she, laughing, as the soldier's countenance certainly showed evident 
marks of amazement at her behaviour. “ Seriously though, Albrecht, 
let us understand one another. We have fought side by side, and you 
have treated me like a brother. Well, let it be so still; we can esteem 
each other as before ; but now, remember, I have, I hope, gained your 
respect and friendship as a man, surely you would not wish me to do 
anything to forfeit it as a woman? No; never will I become as one 
of those outcasts of my own sex that follow in the train of the camp.” 

Mary Scott, for we must now call her by her real name, had by this 
time recovered her self-possession, and was able to be amused at the 
awkward way in which her friend began to excuse himself, when he 
became convinced of her being in earnest. 

Peace was soon made between them; but Mary had no time to 
explain to him the history of her previous life, for the hour of morn- 
ing parade arrived, and their colonel informed them he had orders to 
conduct both of them to the tent of the Duke of Parma. 





The levee which the governor of the Netherlands held in his tent 
was beginning to break up when the Baron Von Blitzendorf presented 
himself at the entrance, followed by the trooper Albrecht and our 
heroine, (as she must now be called, since the secret of her sex is no 
longer one to the reader.) Mixed with the crowd of military officers 
were several ecclesiastics, who kept an eye to the rich church prefer- 
ments of Flanders, which seemed now likely to remain under the 
dominion of Philip of Spain; for in the year or two which had passed 
since Alexander Farnese had held the reins of the government, his 
military talents had done much to relieve the losses which the Spa- 
niards had previously sustained ; in fact, almost the whole of the country 
south of Antwerp was already recovered from the republican party. 
Mary began to be a little put out of countenance, and Albrecht 
somewhat angry, at the looks of curiosity and questions they had to 
encounter from the loungers, both lay and clerical, surprised at the 
unusual summons of two private troopers to the presence of the 
prince, during the interval of their waiting, whilst Von Blitzendorf 
preceded them to report their arrival, when he opportunely made his 
reappearance, and beckoned them into the interior of the canvass 
abode of the Spanish governor. 

The duke ran his eye over them as they entered, and seemed well 
pleased with their soldierlike appearance. Both were decidedly 
good-looking. Albrecht had, of course, the ad rantage of stature, and, 
if there had not been a little too much German heaviness about the 
eye, an artist might have been pleased to obtain so well-formed and 
muscular a young fellow for a model. His companion had, as we 
before noticed, fair curling hair, and particularly intelligent blue eyes; 
in fact, there was a careless and almost saucy independence in their 
glance, which suited well enough with her assumed sex, though she 
naturally felt a little abashed at the station and rank of her interro 
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gator, and at the confession which would probably be drawn from her. 
But if she had any hopes or intentions of still cone aling herself, 
they were doomed to be quickly frustrated, for Albrecht was too full 
of his new and surprising discovery to avoid letting out their secret 
in the first questions and answers which passed. 

The Duke of Parma stared, then laughed, and declared it was like 
a page taken from the romance of Amadis de Gaul; while poor Mary, 
whose flushed cheeks and agitated bosom bore witness to its truth, 
acknowledged her disguise, but indignantly repelled any impeach- 
ment of her virtue ; which last fact Albrecht confirmed by his testi- 
mony. Still more surprised, and perhaps a little incredulous, the 
duke ordered her to relate the whole of her previous history, which 
we give as nearly as possible in her own words. 

“Your highness must know that I am the daughter of the captain 
of a little vessel which traded along the English coast, who had 
taken, for no reason that I ever knew, a dislike to his wife, my poor 
mother. Although she suffered much unhappiness, yet she was too 
meek and gentle ever to remonstrate with him for his ill usage. 
Among other bad treatment, he unjustly suspected her of being un- 
faithful to him, and took the first opportunity of deserting her, and 
refused to acknowledge me as his child when born. As my mother 
was left friendless, and with her character blighted, she determined 
to leave the place of my birth, ¢ Bristol,) and to travel northwards with 
me and my elder brother to join her parents in Yorkshire. In the 
course of this long and difficult journey, for such it was to her, the 
boy died, and as I was only one year younger, my mother dressed me 
in his clothing, and presented me as a boy to her relations, for her 
husband's cruel and false reports against her fair fame gave her the 
idea of concealing the real time of my birth. But her health and 
spirits were broken down ; she never held up her head again ; and 
when eight or nine years of age I lost her; on her deathbed she 
charged me to keep up the disguise, and warned me against the sel- 
fishness of men.” 

“And how then came your friend here to know of your mas- 
querade ?” asked the duke with a smile. 

“By the mass, Z knew nothing till this morning,” interrupted 
Albrecht; “and if it had not been for an accident, | had still known 
nothing but that she was a man.” 

“T next entered into the service of a French lady, as her page,” 
continued Mary, “anda kind and good mistress she was while she 
lived; but soon after her death I left England, because’—and here 
she cast down her eyes and smiled— because—I had a mind to see 
a little more of the world.” 

“ So—this is a strange tale of yours,” again said the duke; “but 
was that your only reason for leaving the country? I see by your 
face there was something else —come, speak out, and let us know it.” 

“Why, the truth is,” resumed Mary, “ there might be another 
cause. I was not the only servant of my mistress ; she had also a 
waiting-maid, rather a pert, forward girl, and I was for a long time 
puzzled at her behaviour ; she was always putting herself in my way, 
and smiling or sighing at me. Afterwards I discovered her aim, and 
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amused myself with drawing her on till our mistress noticed it, and 
rebuked me for my conduct. But at last her attentions became tire- 
some, and I was pestered with her excessive jealousy of every girl | 
chanced to speak to. In order to avoid her importunities, and being 
very desirous of seeing something of a soldier's life, I came over to 
Flanders with the resolution of enlisting. And thus it has happened 
that I am in the service of the king of Spain, under your highness, 
and I crave your pardon for my poor story.” 

The duke was highly amused at her intrigue with the waiting- 
maid, and even Von Blitzendorf relaxed his features to a grin. After 
some further questioning, the former asked her what she intended to 
do, as she could not continue to serve, now her sex was known. 

“Tt appeareth to me, most excellent prince and commander,” ob- 
served Von Blitzendorf, “that this young woman or maiden having 
voluntarily chosen the garments of our sex, and engaged in the 
service of his Catholic Majesty the king of Spain, is bound to con- 
tinue in the same; at least till the end of the war. For the usages 
of honourable men are, that such a contract should be fulfilled; and 
there seems no reason why the girl should not serve hereafter as well 
as before, being young, stout, and able of body.” 

The duke, however, did not exactly agree in that opinion, to the 
apparent relief of Albrecht, who stood looking from one to the other 
alternately with a puzzled uncomfortable look, and it was decided 
subsequently that Mary should have her discharge. 

It was the custom, as the reader may perhaps know, in the olden 
times of warfare, when affairs were conducted with mathematical 
precision, according to precedent, to suspend all hostilities at the ap- 
proach of winter, and retire into some fortified place for three or four 
months ; when the interval was frequently found useful in affording 
rest for men and horses, and opportunities were given for negotiations, 
or else for preparations for renewing the war, on either side. And 
this appears to be the most probable reason why treaties of peace 
were usually signed in the early spring in those times, (notwithstand- 
ing that the fact is attributed by historians to various other causes, 
and by astronomers, in particular, to the influence of sundry signs of 
the zodiac.) In compliance with this established rule, the Duke of 
Parma, very soon after the event we have narrated, rem@ved his camp 
to the city of Tournay, where they were fairly established in com- 
fortable winter-quarters. 

The cathedral of Notre Dame in that city. stands, as is well known 
to travellers in the Low Countries, within a very short distance of the 
ancient and comfortable hostel of the Singe d'Or, which is constantly 
echoing back the frequent sound of the bells that may be heard at all 
hours of the day from its curious lofty belfries, whose shape, as seen 
from a little distance, reminds one, in no small degree, of pepper- 
castors, pigeon-houses, or, to use a more elegant simile, the turrets 
of the National Gallery in Trafalgar Place. 

One fine December morning there was bustling and tumult in that 
said hostel, and the bells rung more merrily than ever out of their 
old-fashioned pepper-boxes, while many were the laughing faces and 
curious townspeople that assembled in the porch of Notre Dame, to 
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have a peep at the wedding-party who were escorted to the church by 
most of the officers in the garrison. And, certainly, the announce- 
ment of a marriage between two troopers of Von Blitzendorf's regi- 
ment was a sufficiently ne 2 event to account for the number and 
merriment of the party. Mary had, of course, assumed the proper 

ments of a bride; but though she certainly appeared very pretty 
in them, we must own that her masculine siuuin made her feel 
and move rather awkwardly in petticoats at first, but let us hope she 
became soon better reconciled to the feminine garb. A subscription 
was entered into by the officers, and the new-married pair were duly 
installed as host and hostess of the Singe d'Or; nor must we omit to 
record, as a matter of history, that the Baron Von Blitzendorf gra- 
ciously condescended to lead off the dance with the bride that even- 
ing, and used his best efforts to make the bridegroom dead drunk ; 
but whether Albrecht saw through the plot, or that his head was 
made of an impenetrable material, that practical joke recoiled upon 
the redoubtable Baron himself, who was safely deposited under the 
table at an early period of the festivities. 

And now that our heroine is fairly married, and settled for life, the 
reader will naturally expect that her story is at an end. As this veri- 
table history, however, is like no other histories that ever were written 
or printed, it will presently be seen that he is most egregiously mis- 
taken in that supposition. 





LINES WRITTEN AT SEA IN A SEASON OF PAIN. 


BY MAJOR CALDER CAMPBELL. 


Sitent as Guilt upon a midnight stair, 
And sad as Sin, with Conscience at its heart, 
I sit and gaze upon the ocean there, 
That welters round our ship—the Toy 
Of Time, which heeds not, hears not! In the deep 
Sparkles, like stars of light electric shine— 
Brighter for the dark waves that round them sweep 
In curling clouds of brine ' 








Lines written at Sea in a Season of Pain. 


I]. 


Now high in air swells up a billowy mount, 
All luminous with life,—hued like that stone 
Aqua Marina called :—O who may count 
"The myriad clusters of that ocean-zone ! 
Fair creatures, what are ye, that thus disport 
Resplendent on the crested surge? Are ye 
Imperial satellites from Neptune's court 
Beneath the terrible sea? 


Ill. 


Or are ye living gems, that flash around 

The car of Thetis? Are ye spirit-fraught— 
Sinning and suffering—hell-ward, heaven-ward bound ?— 

Not so! The book of Life and Light hath taught 
A wiser lesson: man alone is born 

To walk through earth high-trusted with a soul: 
Most blest, if he preserve it pure! most lorn, 

If stained by crime’s control ! 


IV. 


Silent and sad I sit, for pain hath long 

Sapped up the goodly dews of health—and now 
I look for nought but care and gloom among 

The scenes that once retained so bright a glow, 
When youth, and health, and innocence were mine !— 

Now youth, and health, and innecence are lost— 
I’ve squandered all to deck a worthless shrine, 

And I must pay the cost! 


V. 


I look behind me—and the Past ap 


peers, 
Thro’ the dim haze of memory, like a scene 


In some mad masque—where every visage wears 
The ghastly impress of tHe wuaT BAS BEEN ! 
I look around me—care on every side— 


Desires unsanctified by God or man ;— 
I look before—kind Heaven repels the pride 
That would the future scan! 


VI. 


A book there lies before me,—ne’er despised, 
Though much neglected—little understood 
And studied less; O dearly is it prized 
By them I love! O that a spirit good 
Would waft its healing truth into my mind,) 
And change and break this cruel heart of stone !— 
For spiritual health and peace they only find 
Who trust in it alone! 
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RECORDS OF THE FRENCH PRISONERS. 


BY GEORGE NASH, AUTHOR OF “ THE OUTCAST,” &c. 





CHAPTER IV. 
Tue Escape. 


THERE is unusual revelry on the deck to-night. The prisoner's heart 
has escaped his chains, his woes are forgotten, his captivity unfelt. 
Shout, song, jest, and laughter, arise from every group: but there is 
one party that is far more hilarious than the rest, and whose spirit the 
others have caught; its songs and jests are merrier, its vociferations 
and laughter louder, its mirth more ecstatic. It consists principally 
of those men who were yesterday morning assembled on the fore- 
castle ; but there are one or two others with them, and also the trai- 
torous black. So wild and unusual is their merriment, that their 
comrades have frequently turned round to discover its cause. The 
English sentinel remarked it, but observed to his officer that they 
would soon be intoxicated, and then it would cease; and they were 
allowed to proceed uninterrupted. But the excitement of those men 
arose from no such artificial cause. The tumultuous feelings within 
them need repression rather than stimulus. It is of the nature of 
power to work mischief rather than be still—energies that are denied 
a good sphere of action will find an evil one—feelings that cannot gain 
their proper utterance must be vented some other way. So the 
mirth of these men is an escape for excitement which they cannot 
restrain, a false fire by which, like the Carthaginian general, they 
seek to decoy their enemy from their true design. 

“Tu es bon camarade,’ said Vouillon, slapping the monstrous black 
on the shoulders, “je bois 4 votre santé. C'est vous que je voudrois 
entretenir. Savez-vous ce que nous meditons? C'est d’échapper par 
le fond du vaisseau ; nous avons une aperture tout a fait finie. C'est 
vrai! Mais bois, mon enfant.” The negro, whose senses were some- 
what confused, rose to depart, but Vouillon pressed him to his seat, 
and forced him to drink again. “ Restez,” continued he, laying his 
hand on his arm ; “ quoi! voulez-vous échapper, mon ami? Vraiment, 
je jous estime beaucoup; tout de bon! Assayez vous, je vous prise. 
Je n’oublie pas les grands services que j'ai recues de vous—a votre 
santé, (drinking,) une autre tasse.” The black’s thoughts were be- 
wildered, he drank again, and finally resigned himself to the will of 
his insidious foe. Cup after cup was pressed upon him, and he drank 
without stint or scruple, till his senses were quite overpowered, and 
his head sank on the table, in the imbecility of intoxication. ‘ Bon 
repos a lui,” said Vouillon ;” il ne sera que complaisante de l'attendre a 
son lit.” He reached something, a black lump, from a locker above 
him, and he and Reynaul bore their prize to his hammock. The 
purpose of his politeness will be seen hereafter. The rest of the party 

svon dispersed, apparently intoxicated, and in another hour the power 
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of night might have been felt in the darkness and silence that reigned 
though the decks. 

How often, when we are about to undertake perilous enterprises, 
we hear a warning voice within us persuading us to desist ! we regard 
it not, and forget it in the excitement of action; but when the effort 
has been made, and the consequences of failure are upon us, then we 
remember it, and would that we had heeded its admonition. O that 
these men had listened to some such oracle, which undoubtedly spoke 
within them! And why should it seem incredible that our natures 
should have something prophetic inthem? There is no philosophy 
weaker than his who professes to believe only what he can under- 
stand! Which of nature’s secrets is yet wholly unriddled ?—We live 
in two worlds—the material, and the world of thought ; and who can 
determine which is the real one of the two, which the reflection of 
the other? The first is known but by our senses, and is lost to us 
even in the obscureness of night; the other is always present, always 
visible ; the body falls from it, but it still exists; nature has no dark- 
ness for it; why should it be blind to the dawnings of fate? Who 
says that our feelings have nothing prophetic in them? I believe 
that, could every heart be examined, in every one would be found a 
presentiment of its own destiny—a feeling that tells it, in spite of 
ambition, hope, or despondency, what its fate will be—to the boy un- 
veiling the destiny of the man. But we know not the mysteries of 
our own natures, and have not sufficient confidence in ourselves ! 
Hope is the sibyl’s crystal through which we view the future, but 
they err who say that it always deceives, by investing the prospect 
with charms that are illusive; it is sometimes clouded, and those 
cloudings are prophetic. To the living mind all is light—the soul, in 
its own substance, sensible, and affected by every ray that reaches or 
cloud that approaches it—expands to the one, and shrinks from the 
other, warning us of approaching events. Would, I say again, that 
those men whose adventures I am about to tell, had attended 
to presentiments which most of them felt, and which a calculation 
of their chance of success in the enterprise they were engaged in, 
would have taught to have respected and obeyed. But to the nar- 
rative. 

It is midnight; not a man is stirring on the deck, not a sound is 
heard but the breathing of the sleepers, the sighing of the cold wind 
without, and the rushing of the tide as it hastens past the ship ; it was 
dark a few minutes back, but a dim ray has just been admitted at the 
foremast scuttle, which was slowly opened, and we can now see a 
man standing beside it: it is Vouillon. And others come steal- 
thily and cautiously creeping towards it—Reynaul is there—Boyer 
and his brother are there—Regnier is there—and there are others 
who were of the boisterous party to-night. There is one there, too, 
who has been watching through long and silent hours. The cold, 
the darkness, and the thousand phantoms that people it, so terrific 
to childhood’s thoughts, and the long stillness almost as terrible, have 
not been able to scare him away, nor weariness, solitude, and silence 
to reduce him to sleep. There he has sat, crouched by that portal, 
waiting to see the departure of his friends, and bid them adieu. 
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Who was it? It was Jaques; little, tender, true-hearted Jaques ! 
They all beheld the boy with astonishment, but none of them spoke. 
Raoul occupied a few moments in fastening a cloak, with a cord, to 
his brother's shoulders, and the rest made similar preparations. 
Christophe and Vouillon then silently applied their force to the 

ting—a single heave wrenched it from its hold, and it sank, with 
a dull sound that was scarcely audible, into the river. A moment of 
suspense followed. 

“Are you ready?” said Boyer, in a low voice. His companions 
replied in the affirmative. He caught the boy in his arms, and 
pressed him to his bosom—then, without speaking, he seized a rope 
which hung from above, wormed his body through the scuttle, and 
in another moment his companions heard the splash as he entered the 
water. Vouillon instantly followed—as did Raoul, Reynaul, and the 
others, Regnier remaining to the last. He pressed the boy to his 
heart. 

“ Je ne sais pas si c'est pour vivre ou mourir, mais je ne retour- 
nerai jamais,” said he. 

* Mon paquet! n’oubliez pas mon paquet pour Elise, ma sceur,” 
whispered the sorrowful child. 

Regnier could not reply, his heart felt his fate. He replaced the 
boy on the deck, and followed his companions. 

Jaques remained at the aperture watching his friends whilst they 
were visible, but the night was so obscure that ere they reached the 
edge of the ice, he had almost lost sight of them; but still he re- 
mained there, and after all trace of them had disappeared, there he 
still stood, his eyes intently fixed in the direction they had pursued. 
The tears of anxiety streamed down his face, and at times he naps 
he could discern them through the mist, but he moved not nor spoke, 
so fearful was he of attracting the attention of those who would pur- 
sue them ; and though he was losing his friends, his only friends, who 
had forbidden him to accompany them, such was his solicitude for 
their success. Manhood, unlearn thy worldly craft; well would it be 
if thou couldest exchange it for the fidelity and simple affection of 
the child. O that we could give back the artifice, and much of the 
knowledge that age imbues us with, to receive again the truth and 
pure feelings that we possessed when young! 

The current was swift and paralysing cold, and, although they had 
to swim but a few yards to the ice, the old man, Regnier, would 
have sunk, had not the strong arm of Boyer, who, being in some 
measure encumbered by the cloak, had fallen behind the others, 
seized him as he was sinking, and borne him onward. The margin 
rose some inches above the water and crumbled beneath the touch, 
so that it was long ere they could gain a footing on it. Vouillon suc- 
ceeded first, Raoul followed, and then Reynaul and the other two; 
but Christophe and Regnier remained struggling and floundering at 
the brink. It is probable that the former could easily have extricated 
himself, if alone; but he would not desert his companion, whose 
limbs were so benumbed with cold that he could do but little to sup- 
port himself, and the ice was so soft that it was dangerous to approach 
them. Vouillon saw their peril; in an instant he threw himself on 
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his stomach, and worming himself along, succeeded in getting hold of 
the arm of Regnier ; Reynaul followed his example, and by their 
efforts he was at last extricated, when Boyer, having swam to a part 
of the ice that afforded a better footing, soon joined them. But the 
old man was so benumbed and enfeebled with cold that he was 
unable to stand. They chafed his limbs, and did all they could to 
restore him. 

“ Ne m’abandonnez, mes enfans,” he said, in a tremulous voice ; 
“ je mourai si vous m’abandonnez.” 

Their assurances seemed to inspire him with strength, and he soon 
afterwards rose, and was able to move onwards with the assistance 
of Boyer and Vouillon, each of whom held one of his arms. But 
he grew rapidly feebler and feebler, and ere they had proceeded 
twenty yards, it was evident that they must either carry or pro- 
ceed without him. The ice was intersected with numerous fissures, 
between the edges of which appeared the dark and terrible water 
over which they were passing; they had noticed them from the 
ship, but they found them to be much wider and more numerous 
than they had imagined, and they increased as they neared the 
shore, where the ice lost all appearance of a continuous field, and 
consisted of huge, irregular blocks, sometimes piled one above an- 
other, sometimes lying contiguous, and sometimes floating with 
wide intervals between them. They had already forced him across 
several of these gullies; but they at last arrived at the brink of 
one, which, from its width, it was necessary to leap. They felt 
that he was unequal to the effort, and allowed him to sink on the ice, 
in despair of crossing it with him. They stood around him for some 
minutes in silence, perplexed what course to pursue, and, had there 
been a spectator, he would have seen tears in the eyes of those brave 
men who, as they looked upon him, must have felt convinced what 
his fate would be. A shower of sleet followed, and they were glad 
to rest with their backs towards it for a few moments. 

Vouillon recovered his energy first. “Il faut l’abandonner, ou 
retourner,” said he, in a low and sorrowful voice. 

The veteran heard it. “Oui, oui,” said he, tremblingly, “ oui, 
abandonnez moi, sauvez vous-mémes, mes enfans, je suis content de 
mourir. Echappez, s'il vous est encore possible.” 

Boyer replied not, but drawing a flask from his bosom, he dashed 
a great part of the contents down the sufferer’s throat. The spirit 
invigorated him, he rose suddenly and staggered to the edge of the 
chasm. He attempted to leap it—his foot reached the opposite edge, 
but the ice gave way beneath his weight, and he sank into the waters 
beneath. A tumult of little billows rose as the waters closed over him, 
and beat and fretted against the narrow, frozen shores that confined 
them, like captives roused from a state of dormancy and anxious for 
freedom; a few bubbles appeared on the surface, but he rose not again. 
His companions stood for some minutes, gazing on the place where 
he had disappeared with motionless horror. A dead apathy, or de- 
spondency, seemed to seize upon them. Then they first felt the full 
peril and desperate nature of their undertaking. 

Vouillon roused them. “Il ne retournera plus, mes camarades,” 
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said he, “ c’est bien inutile de rester ;” and seizing Raoul’s arm, he 
with him over the fatal chasm. 

The rest followed them safely, but their hearts were depressed by 
the accident, and they proceeded not with their wonted energy. 
Many of them, Reynaul in particular, had wounded themselves in 
escaping through the scuttle. The end of one of the bars had la- 
cerated his side severely, and the blood flowed from the wound and 
froze on his clothes. But he was the youngest of the party, vitality 
and hope were strong within him, and he failed not to keep pace 
with the rest. On they staggered, now leaping the insterstices be- 
tween the pieces of ice, now climbing over the heaped masses, and 
sometimes sinking in and wading through it, when it was too soft to 
bear them. Once or twice it broke through, but no more such acci- 
dents were fatal. The darkness added to their danger ; once, when 
the shore was hidden from them by a fall of snow, they paused, 
doubting if they were proceeding in the right direction, but an in- 
stinct seemed to guide them, and they never deviated far from it. 
Their clothes became as masses of ice, and cut their limbs as they 
moved, but they were soon too numbed to feel. The sleet and hail 
—for a change had already taken place in the weather—beat severel 
upon their faces, but they were insensible to it. The spirit with which 
they were provided, gave false energies to their frames when their 
natural powers were exhausted, and, growing momentarily more and 
more insensible to their own condition, they continued their course. 
On they went, but one thought in their minds, one feeling in their 
hearts—captivity was behind them, freedom before: the days that 
had been as one long sigh—the thoughts in the night, that came as 
flights of arrows, from which there was no escaping—the mastership 
of their foes—the denial to roam over God's free world; all these 
they were escaping from, every step bore them farther from them ; 
but liberty, friends, kindred, country, happiness, home, these the 
were flying to. They had accomplished the greater part of their 
dangerous passage, when sounds from the ship from which they had 
escaped (reached their dull senses, and told them their flight was 
discovered. Then followed the rattling of the gear, as the boats 
descended into the water, and they knew they were pursued. 
Boyer paused a moment to listen—he whispered the fact to one who 
was near him, but it seemed doubtful if the man understood it. 
Vouillon took the lead, his companions followed with a quicker step, 
and they soon afterwards reached the shore. 

The place where they landed forms the easternmost part of an old 
fortification, Gillingham Fort; little even then remained to entitle it 
to such a designation, but the moat and embankments still exist. 
These, proceeding in a direct line, they crossed, and, on reaching 
the opposite side, arrived at a wide and deep ditch blocked up with 
masses of ice. They scrambled across it; but ere they reached the 
other bank, the rattling of oars at the hard, and the trampling of feet 
on the wooden bridge which spans the creek, told them that their 
pursuers had gained upon them. Had they been able to reflect, they 
would in all probability have changed their course; but reflection, to 
men in their state, was impossible. A wide marsh lay before them, 
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and, as if actuated by a fatality, they hurried directly across it, in a 
course rather inclining towards their foes than avoiding them. They 
seemed to be influenced by a feeling that their lives depended on 
motion, and to be insensible to all other danger than that which might 
pursue them from behind, or arise by delay. The marsh is inter- 
sected with wide and numerous creeks, which were filled with ice ; 
and large icicles, which the frost had formed round the scattered and 
stunted herbage, rose several inches above the soil where it was free 
from snow; so that their journey was almost as difficult here as over 
the ice. But they had long been past feeling pain; they often sank 
deeply into the soft ice, and their ankles were torn with the large 
icicles; but, as men who are intoxicated are said to pass safely 
through perils which would be fatal to others, they felt not difficulty 
or danger. But, though hurried, their course was slow; and when 
they reached the end of the marsh, as the weather was clearer, they 
could behold their pursuers, at a short distance from them, in the 
direct line they intended to pursue. Raoul had long shown symptoms 
of great exhaustion, and, on the pause which this discovery produced, 
sank on the snow, incapable of proceeding. Vouillon and Reynaul 
instantly fled towards a house which stands near, the rest started in 
different directions, all but Christophe, who remained standing beside 
his brother. ‘‘ Nous aidez au grand Dieu!” he cried, raising his hands 
and eyes to the heavens, which in their darkness seemed to forbid 
him to hope. He emptied his flask down his brother’s throat, and 
tried every means in his power to arouse him, for he had fallen into a 
deep lethargy, but in vain. Not a moment was to be lost—his ene- 
mies were fast approaching, though the mist rendered him yet indis- 
tinct to them. He tore the cloak from his shoulders, (leaving the 
cord which fastened it hanging about him,) threw it over his brother, 
and fled. 

A few yards from him stood an old and lofty elm, overhanging the 
end of adike. Its summer robe of foliage had fallen from it, and 
icicles, the fruits of barren winter, hung clustered from its branches. 
Boyer saw the soldiers approaching, for it was a party of marines 
that had been sent in pursuit, the tree stood near to him, a few 
steps brought him to its foot, he cast a single look at the place where 
his brother lay, and putting forth his whole remaining energy in one 

werful effort, he climbed rapidly up. His pursuers lost sight of 

im, but proceeded to the spot where they had seen him stand. The 
wind raising the cloak attracted their attention to it. 

“ Here is one of them,” said a soldier, as he uncovered Raoul ; 
and he and his companions stooped down to endeavour to discover 
who it was, but were unable to determine. 

x “Who is he?” said the sergeant, who at that moment joined 
em. 

“ I cannot tell,” replied the soldier ; ‘he is dead !” 

A groan of agony was heard from the tree, and they looked up to 
discover whence it proceeded ; but were long unable, on account of 
the.way in which the branches crossed each other. At length the 
sergeant called to them to watch a particular part of the tree. They 
did so, but could not discover any one. 
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“ Look there,” he resumed, pointing with his sword to direct 
them. ‘“ There! there again! something moves.” 

They watched and beheld the figure move again. They then ad- 
i oma § into the field beyond, where they could see more early, and 
their suspicions were confirmed ; the figure of a man was distinctly 
visible. The soldiers shouted to him to descend, but he only moved 
his hands faster, and appeared to be fastening something round one 
of the branches ; and the demand was again and again repeated in 
vain. 

“ Come down,” said the sergeant. No answer was returned. 

“Come down,” vociferated the soldiers, who were becoming in- 
censed. 

«“ Come down,” repeated their leader, “ or I'll fire.” 

The figure was still for a moment. “ Tirez!” shouted a voice 
from the tree; and, in another instant, a man was seen swiftly de- 
scending from it. He fell a few yards and then suddenly stopped— 
the branches bent—the tree shook, and a shower of ice fell from it. 
The figure heaved a few convulsive movements—raised its hands, in 
the death-struggle, above its head—they fell suddenly, and the life- 
less form of Christophe Boyer hung suspended from the tree. He 
had hung himself with the cord which had bound his cloak. 

I sometimes doubt ifthe world of imagination contains not deeper 
truths than reason. In it, as the images of objects that have de- 
scended below the horizon remain some time above it suspended in 
light, are preserved the phantoms of beings whose natural existence 
has passed. What were the monstrous creatures, whose remains we 
are now untombing, but the dragons of fable? Reason denied them a 
being; but imagination remembered the world they had existed in, 
and ceased not to chronicle their existence in her lays. So I have 
heard that trees have withered when their old master has died; that 
flowers have withered when the fair hand that has tended them has 
perished. These may be but fancies, but they make me think that 
inanimate nature sympathises with the woes of humanity, and I love 
to believe them truths on that account, for it makes nature more dear 
tome. The preceding summer had seen that giant tree in the gran- 
deur of its foliage—the sun of spring came, and the flowers lifted 
their heads to behold its beauty ; summer arrived, and the trees dis- 
played their delight in blossoms; but spring and summer passed 
away, and it remained as the winter had left it, leafless and sear. It 
was as if the invisible weapon of death, when it pierced the man, had 
struck to the vitality of the tree. Year after year passed away, but 
it never put forth a leaf again; but stood rearing its mighty and 
withered arms to the heavens, as if appealing to God in witness of 
the desolation which the passions of man bring on the earth. At last 
its dry and decayed trunk was felled and swept from the earth, as an 
unhallowed thing whose associations are only of evil and pain. Often, 
in childhood, have I played round its hollow roots, that, like the re- 
mains of a mighty cancer, wormed their way deep into the earth, 
and I have thrown pebbles down them to sound their apparently un- 
fathomable depths, and shouted and listened to the little echoes I 
fancied 1 heard within. And when I have slept, Fancy has continued 
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the theme, and led me, like another Aladdin, through subterraneous 
caves and winding passages, and halls of magic splendour, and won- 
drous and rich places, such as only the magic lamp of imagination 
can introduce us to, and that seemed connected with the hollow 
labyrinths of its roots. I know not if it was from association, or 
merely from their suggestive appearance, but to me there was ever 
something mysterious connected with the remains of that old tree. 
But it is time that I gave the history of the other prisoners, and 
that will lead me to relate 


ONE OF MY FATHER’S DEEDS. 


We seem to walk in life with a little light around us ; before, behind, 
on all sides of us, all is dark. Our friends depart but a short space from 
us, they glide into the shadow, and are lost to us. Our thoughts 
sometimes catch glimpses of their forms as they flit by us, we seem 
to hear the low sound of their voices, we may almost stretch our 
hands into the darkness and reach them—one step brings us to them, 
but that step is death. From the Hades of memory sometimes rise 
their forms, and we commune with them; and the heart beats, and 
tears flow, as we think of them ; but until that step be passed, till we 
quit the narrow wee of our present existence, and enter the vast, the 
unknown, and phantom-peopled realms that surround us, their state 
of being is unknown to us, their actual fellowship cannot be ours. 
O how mysterious are life and its wonders, and the thousandfold 
greater region of death—death, the mightier life! how much more 
mysterious still! When we think of it, it seems incredible, impos- 
sible, that those in whose company we were lately passing our lives, 
whose forms were familiar to us, whose voices we expected to hear, 
whose cares were as our own, whose thoughts we knew, whose love 
seemed part of our own existence, should have so departed from us ; 
the hand of the dial has made but a few revolutions since we saw, 
heard, walked, and conversed with them, and yet in this sublunary 
existence we shall behold them no more ;—it is a sad, a mighty, an 
overwhelming thought! My father, from his voice, now silenced in 
death, I had the particulars of those narratives which I have already 
given as proceeding from a friend, and I must now relate an action 
of his own. Let it not be thought that I am about to invent a story, 
to throw a halo of fictitious glory round the name of one whose rela- 
tionship and character have rendered him dear to me. For his private 
virtue he deserved to be loved, and kind, generous, sincere, as he was, 
could not have failed of being so. Benevolence was the mainspring 
of his nature, firmness the diamond on which his character turned. 

By all who knew him he was beloved and esteemed. 

Who could have a nobler epitaph—who could wish that his memory 
should linger o’er the world in a happier light ? But the circumstances 
I am about to relate actually occurred, and living witnesses can attest 
their truth; they form part of my narrative, and I should withhold as 
much of the honour due to him as it is in my power to bestow, were I 


to _— them over. 
e house which he inhabited is the nearest to the river, and the 
one towards which Vouillon and Reynaul fled. My father, in that 
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eventful night, was awakened by a loud knocking and cry at the gate 
at the back of the house. He sat up in his bed and listened ; the cry 
was repeated, louder and more fearfully, and it was evident that the 
person from whom it proceeded had entered the yard, and was ap- 
proaching the door, where he was soon heard endeavouring to obtain 
admittance. My father arose ; and having lighted a candle and hastily 
dressed himself, he proceeded to the door, which he opened. In an 
instant—* A prisoner! a prisoner!” cried a voice of anguish and 
terror, and a man, almost naked, and bleeding as suddenly as if he had 
been leaning against the door, fell prostrate at his feet! He raised 
him, for he had fainted, and having summoned his man-servant, who 
had been awakened by the noise, they bore him to the next room, and 
placed him on a couch. His limbs were swollen and stiffened, and his 
clothes thickly crusted with snow and ice. ‘They quickly stripped him 
of these, and having wrapped him in blankets, chafed his limbs, and 
forced brandy down his throat, he soon gave signs of returning con- 
sciousness. My father had then time to examine his features, and 
though they were much disfigured with cold, he soon recognised in 
him the young man, Reynaul, whom he had seen on the forecastle on 
the day previous. The nature of that conference then flashed upon 
him. Good God! he thought, many more such unfortunate creatures 
may be at this moment within a few yards of me, needing such 
assistance as this. He consigned Reynaul to the care of his servant, 
and left the house. 

There is a little meadow at the front of the house, and there, at the 
moment my father entered it, stood the soldiers, who had not yet 
recovered from their astonishment, gazing vacantly at the dead body 
of Christopher Boyer, as it swung, a distinct object, between them and 
the misty heaven. The sound of the gate startled them, and they 
turned and beheld my father’s approach. 

* What is the matter ?” he inquired. 

“ Some of the prisoners have escaped,” replied the sergeant. 

“ How many ?” 

“ I don't know ; two ran off to the left, one lies there dead by the 
ditch, and another hangs there,” pointing to the body of Boyer, which, 
as the weather was fast clearing, appeared in dark relief against the 
murky sky. 

My father looked and shuddered! At this moment some of the 
soldiers arrived, bringing Vouillon with them. He and Reynaul had 
separated unconsciously—Reynaul’s fortune had taken him to the 
house ; Vouillon had sought shelter in a range of stables which ran 
parallel with it, and there he had been taken. His appearance was 
much altered; he was so feeble that he was unable to walk, and con- 
sequently was supported by two of the soldiers, but his faculties were 
still acute. When asked how many had escaped, he answered, “ Seven.” 

“ Four yet to be found,” said the sergeant; “ but we shall soon 
have them: the lieutenant is after them, and the frost crippled them 
—they cannot be far.” satan” 

Two soldiers soon afterwards arrived, dragging another fugitive with 
them, and bringing intelligence that another had been discovered in a 
barn, but that assistance would be necessary to remove him, as he 
was unable to stir. 
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“ Let him lie where he is till we find the others,” was the reply. 

The prisoner-who had last arrived sank exhausted on the earth. 

«« Surely,” said my father, “ you would not commit an infraction of 
duty, by going at once on board with these perishing men. Take 
them to my house; it is beginning to rain.” 

“ Take them to hell !” said the sergeant, turning his back on him; 
“ do you think we are turned out in such a night as this to attend to 
their convenience? They came away at their own time, they’ll go 
back when I please to take them.” 

My father made no reply: he saw that expostulation would have 
been in vain, as the man, as well as some of the privates, showed signs 
of partial inebriation. 

“One was drowned,” said Vouillon, mournfully. 

« And, d——n you, where is the other ?” said the sergeant. 

‘¢ I'll tell you,” said my father; “ he is where you cannot look for 
him.” 

“ And where is that ?” 

“ Beneath my roof—under my protection.” 

“ You must leieer him up to us.” 

‘He cannot be moved; and were it otherwise, he should not be 
delivered to you.” 

. « Tl have him, nevertheless,” said the sergeant. 

“ You shall not,” said my father. 

With that he turned from them, and re-entered the house. His 
feelings had been wounded, his indignation roused, by what he had 
beheld. Though his country was dear to him, the rights of humanity 
were dearer, and he cl his door with a determination rather to 
suffer any violence than endanger a life which the disposing hand of 
Providence seemed to have entrusted to his care. He found his 
patient somewhat recovered, but so weak that he was yet unable to 
speak. The servant had attended him assiduously. My father as- 
sisted him to dress his wounds, which had begun to bleed afresh, and, 
as he saw that it could be done without danger, ordered a fire to be 

ighted. But he was soon called away to act in a different scene. 

e soldiers had arrived at the door, and were loudly and tumultu- 
ously calling to him to surrender the prisoner, and knocking for admit- 
tance. He went to the door, bolted it, and immediately proceeded to 
a window which is above it. 

“ We come to demand our prisoner,” said the sergeant, on his 
appearing there. 

reats followed the demand, and many voices reiterated it. 

“ I address myself to your leader,” said my father. ‘Go to your 
commanding officer, and tell him from me that the prisoner is unfit to 
be moved; that he is in my custody, and that I hold myself answer- 
able for him; but that when he is sufficiently recovered, and you 
come prepared with all that is necessary to remove a man in his con- 
dition, I will deliver him to you.” 

These remarks were only followed by shouts of derision, and the 
threats were repeated. 

“ We will have him directly.” 
“ It would kill him.” 
“ Our orders,” said the sergeant, “ are to take him on board.” 
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« But I have higher orders,” said my father to himself. 

« Will you deliver him up to us ?” 

“No! 

“ Then, by we'll have him, if we are forced to break into 

r house for him.” 

“ J shall stand in the passage between my two doors with a pistol 
in each hand ; he who first crosses my threshold without my permis- 
sion, I shoot.” 

“ He is our prisoner,” said the sergeant. 

«“ And my fellow-creature!” said my father. 

He closed the window, and having armed himself, descended to 
the passage. The rain was by this time falling in torrents, and the 
solders became every moment more and more impatient. The whole - 
affair had been one calculated to irritate them, the escape of the pri- 
soners being likely to draw censure on them, as in some degree owing 
to their remissness ; ‘add to which the fact of many of them having 
been inebriated on the previous evening, their having been called 
to act before the effect had subsided, and the inclemency of the 
weather to which they were exposed,—and their violence will be 
accounted for. And though, in similar circumstances, they might 
have acted as those prisoners had done, their feelings were now 
excited in a different way ; and so little do we reason on our actions, 
so much more does our conduct depend on passion than judgment, 
and so seldom do we place ourselves in the position of those we con- 
demn, and consider what we should do in similar situations, that we 
need not wonder that these men, under such circumstances, acted as 
they did. Some of them went round to the back of the house, in 
hopes of finding an entrance there, but that door was also bolted. 
Their conduct then became more violent than ever—they plied the 
knockers till the doors shook again—they battered with the butt-ends 
of their muskets, but the old oak withstood their attacks. The pri- 
vates were even more violent than their leader. 

“ Open the door,” said the latter, “ or we fire in upon you!” 

No answer was returned. 

And there stood my father, risking his life in defence of a foe who 
had thrown himself into his protection. And had there been as many 
kings as there were soldiers, and as many armies as kings, he would 
not have delivered him up to them. His situation became every 
moment more perilous ; but suddenly the attacks ceased, a conversa- 
tion was carried on for a few minutes, in a low voice, at the front 
door, and a voice which he recognised as that of the officer who had 
hitherto been in pursuit of the fugitives, requested him to return to 
the window. He complied. 

‘* You know me,” said the officer. 

“ Mr. . 

“ Why do you refuse to surrender the prisoner ?” 

* It would cost his life.” 

** Will you allow me to see him?” ' 

“ On your promising that no one shall enter with — 

The officer gave the promise, my father descended, unbarred the 


door, and admitted him. They visited the prisoner ap) The 
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servant said that he had appeared to have been aroused by the tumult ; 
but a reaction had followed, and he had fainted. ‘The officer, who was 
as humane as brave, looked silently on him for some minutes, whilst 
the servant uncovered his wounds, and showed the injuries he had 
sustained. He then took my father’s hand, and thanked him on his 
own account, on behalf of the service to which he belonged, and in 
the name of his country, for what he had done. “ You confided in 
my word,” said he, “ when you admitted me; give me yours that the 
prisoner shall be returned as soon as he can be removed with safety. 
The assurance was given, and the friends separated, the interval hav- 
ing raised each in the estimation of the other. The soldiers imme- 
diately left, taking Vouillon, Raoul, w ho had shown some signs of ani- 
mation, and the other fugitives, with them. 

Such were thy deeds, my parent! Warriors may boast of destroy- 
ing an enemy, thy pride was in saving one ; an action now for the first 
time made known to the world, but not an unrecompensed one. As 
angels administered to the Saviour when his temptation was over, so 
sweet thoughts fly to the mind when a good deed is done! Let the 
misanthrope, whose mind is darkened and soured by the calamities of 
life, and at war with his own nature, race, and fate, taste but the 
sweets of doing good, and it will restore to him the feelings of a man ; 
and how much livelier must such sensations thrill in a breast of love 
and benevolence such, my father, as thine! And what must that 
deed have been to thy after years? Thou must have felt it was one 
that thy God had approved. A flower, even springing in the Grave- 
yard of Memory, blooming amid the wrecks and the mind’s monu- 
ments of things that it buries there in a long and troublous life! As 
the darkness of night makes the stars brighter, so, in the hours of 
life that are most overclouded, we turn with greatest pleasure to such 
recollections; and surely in thy darkest moments thou mightest have 
turned for solace to a memory above thee, where thou knewedst that 
such actions were recorded: and if the good deeds of our life form 
the jewels of our heavenly crown, thine needs no brighter than this! 
Wealth and honour may be denied me—my best hopes may perish, 
my best efforts fail, but in poverty or abasement I shall still be proud 
to remember that I had a father who had the heart for a deed like 
this ! 

Ere morning the weather had changed; the sun looked forth from 
the heavens, and the frost loosed its hold of the earth, and the ice fled 
away, as the psalmist describes the hills as fleeing from the presence 
of God. The next morning, there was a crowd at the bridges, dis- 
cussing the events of the night, and endeavouring to trace out the 
track of the prisoners across the ice ; but their footsteps were already 
etfaced—it was a path traversed only by them. A bier, covered by an 
ensign, approached, and the people gave way for it—it bore the body 
of Boyer. And what was the fate of Raoul? Turn to the hopeless 
beings, whose condition, as my father beheld them, the last chapter 
described. With such, bereft of reason, passed the last days of the 


brother of Christopher Boyer. Much of Reynaul’s story is yet to be 
told. 











THE WOODEN-LEGGED SERGEANT. 
BY MRS. LEIGH CLIFFE. 


THERE was something like elation in the eye of General Survilliers ; 
something like an assumption of dignity, and a more than usual 
buoyancy of spirits, in his step, as he one morning joined a party of 
friends, who were rusticating at his chateau in Normandy, to enjoy 
the pleasures of the chase, and renovate their health for the next 
Parisian season. The general was a fine old man, had served under 
republicans and royalists, was brave, ambitious, and proud, and, like 
most men who have obtained the full extent of their wishes, he had 
considered himself a neglected and ill-used personage, inasmuch as 
he had invariably been passed over by the authorities whenever any 
honours were to be conferred. His military rank he had earned 
nobly, and many a scar bore a proud testimony to his valour; but he 
aspired higher, and sighed to rank as one of the magnates of the land, 
perhaps from the foolish vanity of wishing to conceal that he, in 
common with many of the bravest and most illustrious of his contem- 
poraries, had won, by their own merits, honour and distinction. The 
general was a widower, with one son, Philippe, the issue of a mar- 
riage with an Austrian lady, who united herself to him purely from 
affection, even before he had received a second step in military rank. 
To aggrandize this young man, who held a captain’s commission in 
the cuirassiers, was the first wish of his heart, except, perhaps, his 
own ambition to become the founder of a family; and the cause of 
the joyous excitement of the old general at the moment of his intro- 
duction was, that he had then the precious document in his pocket, 
which enabled him to take style and dignity of a count of the 
empire. 

The announcement of the fulfilment of the desires of the general 
was received with real pleasure by his guests and his son, and their 
congratulations were sincere. He was happy in possessing friends, 
but he deserved them; and persons in all classes of society, who 
dwelt around him, respected him for his valour, and, revered him for 
his virtues. Since war had ceased to spread desolation around, and 
he was not called upon to follow the banners of his country to victory 
or death, he had resided entirely at his chateau, and, devoted to rural 
sports, he had almost daily chased the deer from the thicket, or 
brought down some of the feathery tribe with his gun; and, perhaps, 
desirous of announcing his newly-acquired consequence to his neigh- 
bours, he proposed to spend the morning in coursing with his guests, 
and to conclude the evening with a rustic fife, to which all who lived 
within a reasonable distance of the chateau should be invited. rhe 
proposal met with universal approbation, the steeds were speedily 
seen prancing withoutside the porte cochere, and the sounds of the 
horn echoed merrily through the vistas of the neighbouring forest. 
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Throughout the chateau there was a general rejoicing, and no one 
appeared to be more enthusiastically delighted than a fair young 
maiden of sixteen, who had been adopted by the late wife of the gene- 
ral, and to whom, since her decease, he had extended his protection. 
Suzette, although so young, had in fact the direction of the domestic 
arrangements; but, from the retiring nature of her disposition, she was 
seldom visible to the numerous guests who were accustomed, at cer- 
tain seasons of the year, to congregate at the mansion. To secure 
the personal comforts of her protector seemed ever to be her most 
anxious care, and her attentions were always received with an almost 
paternal smile by the general. 

Nothing more was known of her history than that she had been 
rescued from the horrors of a battle-field by the humanity of one of 
the soldiers, and had been received with all the kindness that pity 
could display by the family, who now considered her as their adopted 
child. Captain Survilliers, who loved the beautiful in nature, at 
times somewhat too cg é was proceeding in company with his 
friends to the chase, when his eye rested on Suzette, who was em- 
ployed in decorating with flowers a little summer-house at the extre- 
mity of the lawn, where the general was accustomed to pass the 
after part of the day in social converse with his friends. He had 
vainly tried, for some time, to obtain an interview with her, for his 
father had expressly forbidden him either to intrude himself upon her 
society, or to allow any of the guests to poison her ears with un- 
meaning flattery. The opportunity of obtaining an interview which 
appeared to offer itself was tempting, and the temptation was too 
strong to be resisted. He was resolved to risk the anger of his 
father, and by some means escape joining the sporting party. The 
horse on which he was mounted was a spirited animal, and had been 
taught more tricks by the grooms than it was necessary for any well- 
educated horse to know. On this occasion, however, its rider was 
resolved to make even its faults useful, and releasing his feet from 
the stirrups, he gave it so severe a touch with the spur, that the 
animal bounded on with rapidity past the party, who had been a little 
in advance, leaving the rider prostrate on the greensward. The 
whole circle were alarmed—Philippe complained of being slightly 
hurt, and begged to be excused from following the chase. As he 
had anticipated, his request was readily granted, and as soon as the 
horsemen were fairly out of sight, Philippe, with quick steps, made 
his way to the summer-house. Suzette had been too busily engaged 
in her task to bestow athought upon anything else, and the first in- 
timation she had of the intrusion of any person upon her solitude was 
finding herself encircled within the arms of Philippe. 

‘Captain Survilliers, I pray you to unhand me,” said Suzette, 
mildly, and endeavouring with her slender and delicate fingers to 
remove his arm from her waist; “ were your conduct observed, you 
would incur the reproof of your father, and draw down upon me his 
most serious displeasure.” 

“I would brave the anger of twenty fathers to be assured of your 
love, dearest Suzette,” replied Philippe ; ‘and to obtain that assur- 
ance I have escaped following the chase, to enjoy the delight of 
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being alone with you, to tell you that I love, that my very existence 
depends upon your returning the adoration I feel for you, for it is 
indeed adoration—love would be too faint a term to express the devo- 
tion of my heart.” 

“Love sometimes plays the cheat,” replied Suzette, smiling at the 
fervency of her admirer’s language; “and I am too humble to be- 
lieve myself likely to excite such ardent affection as you profess 
for me.” 

“There, as in all other things, you undervalue yourself, lovely 
girl,” save the captain. “ What has humble birth to do with the 
tond affections of the heart? Love looks not to the rent-roll, de- 
mands not a golden dowry, nor aims to win a coronet; all love asks, 
is a reciprocity of affectionate feeling. All I claim, sweet one, is 
your fond smile, your acknowledgment that I do not love in vain.” 

“IT have never given it a thought,” rejoined Suzette, “and there- 
fore cannot tell whether I could love you.” 

“ Does it require thought to love, beautiful Suzette ? Thought is 
rather the enemy than the friend of passion—but, if you will think, 
dearest, let each thought be of me; my devotion, my constancy.” 
And he became so emboldened with her passiveness, that he ventured 
to imprint a kiss upon her cheek. 

Suzette began to feel something like gratitude for the preference 
of the handsome Philippe Survilliers; she caught a glance of her 
countenance in the large plates of glass that were inserted in the 
panels of the door, and the delicate blush that displayed itself upon 
her cheeks, proved to her that Philippe was not quite a flatterer. 
Self-love was awakened for the first time in her bosom, and, despite,of 
all her resolutions, she found that her heart was touched by a feeling 
altogether new to her. 

Philippe perceived that he had attained an ascendency over her 
heart, and was about to profit by it, as well as a professed seducteur 
could do at a crisis, when the sound of the horn at some little dis- 
tance aroused him from his dream of passion, and compelled him to 
make a hasty retreat. His exit was not unperceived by the general, 
who was riding slowly up the tree-shadowed avenue that led to the 
chateau; and, notwithstanding the caution of Philippe, who glided 
quickly along behind the shade of the trees, he found there was 
something like mystery attached to the accident of the morning. 
Bidding his friends to proceed, he reined in his steed, and affixing 
the bridle to a tree, alighted at the door of the summer-house. Su- 
zette evinced symptoms of confusion, and, in the endeavour to conceal 
it, the reality became more apparent. The general was too sharp- 
sighted to be deceived, and calling Suzette to him, he inquired 
whether she had not had a companion during his absence. 

Suzette hesitated for a moment, and then, with tears in her eyes, 
rested her head upon the shoulder of her benefactor, and said, “I 
have not a thought that I would wish to conceal from you; @ wish 
that I would not ask your permission to cherish. Pardon ine; pity 
me; I feel that I have done wrong in listening to professions that 
perhaps mean nothing, but I have not erred wilfully—indeed I have 
not.” 
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“ Plain terms, my child,” rejoined the general, “ are always the 
best. Look upon me as the confessor of your venial offences, and 
explain that which now appears to be shrouded beneath the clouds of 
mystery. Who was your companion during my absence? Who was 
it that left this building a few minutes before I entered?” 

A deep sigh burst from the bosom of Suzette, and her cheek was 
crimsoned with blushes, as she replied, * Your son.” 

The general's brow was darkened by a frown that spoke of intense 
anger. He paced the room in silence for several minutes, and was 
making his way to the door, when Suzette, half-maddened by the 
conflicting emotions that agitated her bosom, cast herself at his feet, 
and, clinging to his knees, implored him to pardon her for her impru- 
dence, and banish her from the chateau for ever. 

The general looked at the weeping girl with an expression of the 
most benevolent kindness as he raised her, and replied, “ That would 
be an act of cruelty and injustice ; the guilty alone should suffer. 1 
blame not you, poor child; but, incorrigible as Philippe is, I dreamt 
not that he would violate the sanctity of a parent’s roof, by presum- 
ing to seek the ruin of innocence. I feel the value of the sacrifice 
you would make to spare me even a moment's pain, Suzette, but | 
charge you, as you value my regard, to remain with me. You have 
friends who love you, and I, who have stood in the place of a parent, 
command you not to quit my protection.” 

“ [| will not, indeed I will not;’’ cried Suzette; “ but I beseech 
you let Philippe’s indiscretion be forgotten.” 

« ] will not be too severe, Suzette, but as a father I must reprove 
a reprobate son. I would fain he should be an honour to himself, 
and not cast a shadow on a name that I have toiled to make respect- 
able in the eyes of men, and worthy of the exertions of a soldier of 
fortune.” 

Bewildered by the occurrences of the morning, Suzette felt almost 
more than what can be termed pleasure at hearing the voice of Madame 
Niquet, the wife of the tenant of a small farm on the estate of the 
general, whose habitation was within pistol-shot of the summer- 
house, and who was come to visit her for the purpose of asking her 
to join a little fite she was about to give in consequence of the arrival 
of her cousin, who had been orderly sergeant to Captain Survilliers ; 
‘and my brave kinsman Mercier,” continued Madame Niquet, who 
had just enough of the gift of eloquence to give her claims to assert 
her right to the rank of the principal village chatterbox, “ intends to 
become our neighbour, and is now looking out for a vineyard and a 
wife ; so, therefore, dear Suzette, look as lovely as an angel, and see 
whether the poor fellow will lose his heart. If I had time, I could 
tell you such charming news; but bless me, my dear girl, what is the 
matter with you? ‘This is the first time I ever saw a tear in your 
eye since the death of Madame Survilliess, I wish Sergeant Mercier 
could see you now; he would compare the tear to a dew-drop on the 
bloom of the violet. If you knew all the pretty compliments he pays 
you—but I must not tell them, for vou know | always keep my pro- 


mise. Farewell, my charming girl, | must away to superintend the 
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arrangement of the festivities ;” and she bounded away like a startled 
deer through the umbrageous avenue that led to the village. 

Sergeant Mercier was not an old though a maimed soldier, but 
with his brave bearing it might have been questionable whether his 
wooden leg would be in the least detrimental to bis making a con- 
nubial connexion. A handsome man who has seen forty summers, 
stands as good a chance as he of five-and-twenty; and this was the 
idea entertained by his cousins the Niquets, who had promised to aid 
him to win the affections of Suzette, and for this purpose they had 
arranged the little fete intended to be given to welcome his return. 

In the mean time, the general had sought an interview with his son, 
and, without entering into any explanation of the motives that induced 
him to form so sudden a resolution, informed him that it was his 
desire he should make instant preparations to travel. Philippe was 
not at all reluctant to obey his father, as he was on all occasions 
bountifully supplied from his purse with the means of enjoying all 
the gaieties and luxuries of life; but he was rather annoyed at the 
little time the general allowed him to prepare for his journey. A short 
three hours was the time limited for his remaining at the chateau, 
and the mission on which he was so suddenly to be sent was stated to 
be one of the utmost importance. But Philippe was somewhat 
vexed at being immediately removed from the vicinity of his intended 
victim, though, as his father had not hinted that he indulged even a 
slight suspicion of the affair, he trusted that he was in ignorance of 
his proceedings. During his absence, the general had met with and 
recognized Sergeant Mercier; and as he was perfectly aware of his 
attachment to the captain, he now resolved to send him as an at- 
tendant and sort of under-guardian to his son. A messenger was 
despatched, commanding his immediate attendance, and as speedily 
as the summons could be obeyed, the sergeant stood in the presence 
of his officer. 

“My good Sergeant Mercier,” said the general, ‘‘ though you are 
not exactly under my orders, you will not refuse to obey them. We 
have been brothers in arms, and although fortune has been kinder to me 
than to you, it may be questioned which of us she has made the hap- 
pier. It is necessary that my son should set forth immediately on 
his travels, and a father must feel a little at the prospect of a long 
separation. I would not that he should go without some trustworthy 
attendant ; and placing every confidence in you, my brave Mercier, I 
have selected you to be his companion. An old soldier is always 
ready at a moment's notice, and in three hours the carriage will be in 
readiness.” 

“ Pardon, me, general,” interrupted the sergeant, “ if for once in 
my life I disobey your orders. You must seek some other person to 
become the attendant of the captain.” 

“ Do you refuse me?” exclaimed the general sternly. 

“I do decidedly, general.” 

“For what reason do you object, Mercier? Your wants and 
wishes shall be attended to—your appointment liberally compensated, 
You used to be, when under my command, one of the most observant 
of my orders—now youdeny me a request. Why do you decline my 
offer 7” 
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** Because it suits me not to accept it.” 

*“* There is something like wilful evasion in your answers, Mercier ; 
why will you not go ?” 

“I am under other orders, my general—orders that cannot be 
countermanded, and that I wish not to disobey. I am in love.” 

“In love!” exclaimed the general, “ regarding the sergeant with 
a glance of mirth. “In love! Why, Mercier, you have lived too 
long surely to be entrapped by the bright eyes of a pretty villager 
who will marry you for your little store of hard-earned gold, and 
leave you to stump with your wooden leg behind her and a more youth- 
ful gallant.” 


“ Yet, with all these hopes, general, I intend to marry, if I can ob- 
tain her consent.” 

“To be a fool, you mean, sergeant: I wish these rustic coquettes 
were liable to punishment by the law. Why, you will become the 
laughing-stock of the village—the game of the gaping crowd. What 
may be the name of this fair admirer of wooden legs and wrinkles, 
who incites you to disregard the will of your officer ?” 

The sergeant looked somewhat displeased, and replied, “ Her name 
is Suzette, and it was to you 1 was about to apply for permission to 
discover whether the loss of a limb was to deprive me of a chance of 
happiness. That is my secret, general—I now await your reply.” 

The confession of the sergeant seemed to give some secret plea- 
sure to his commander. The cloud that darkened his brow was al- 
most instantaneously dispersed, and he assured Mercier that he was 
far from disapproving of the projected connexion. ‘The disclosure 
had, in fact, relieved his mind of a load of care. A panacea presented 
itself to remedy the evil he had been puzzling himself how to pre- 
vent, and he determined, if possible, honourably to remove the cause 
of mischief from his household. For Suzette, raised as she had been, 
from early youth under his roof, he felt a paternal regard, and his 
high sense of honour made him feel the greatest anxiety respecting 
the position she appeared to stand in with Philippe. Secretly re- 
solving to exercise all the authority that his situation as her only 
protector and benefactor gave him over her actions and her will, he 
sought Suzette. She was habited as for a journey; a small port- 
manteau stood before her, in which she was hastily packing some 
articles of dress. She did not appear to have observed the entrance 
of the general, and was evidently absorbed in sorrow. He stood 
quietly regarding her for a few moments, and then, by way of attract- 
ing her attention, gave a slight cough. She started, and, hastily 
turning round, met the fixed gaze of the general, who inquired the 
cause of these preparations for travelling. Suzette was scarcely 
uble to give an audible reply, and could only in broken sentences 
inform him that it was her intention to fly secretly from the house 
that had been so Jong her happy home, that the cause of his un- 
easiness might be removed, and herself spared listening to impor- 
tunities that she was not desirous to encourage. The self-sacrifice 
that Suzette was thus willing to make to spare his feelings deeply 
moved the general ; the nobleness of her mind, he felt himself bound 
to acknowledge, was far above her situation in life, and he was almost 
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inclined to regret being compelled, by the difference of rank, to sepa- 
rate her from Philippe, whom it was evident she loved. He desired 
her forthwith to leave her present occupation, attend to what he was 
about to say to her, and give his proposition her most decided atten- 
tion. Suzette obeyed in silence, for the power of speech seemed 
almost denied her. 

“ Suzette,” said the general, * this purposed flight would not only 
have caused me pain, but might probably have ended in a dishonour- 
able manner ; at least, the imprudence of it would have injured your 
fair fame in the eyes of all to whom your are known, and prevented 
you from ever being united to any worthy and respectable man, If 
you would follow the advice of one who knows the ways of the world 
better by experience than you do from report, you may render your- 
self happier than even your most romantic dreams have aimed at. 
Will you promise to act as I desire ?” 

“Indeed I will,” replied Suzette, whose sorrow was somewhat sof- 
tened by the kindness of the general's manner, and whose will had 
ever been a law to her. 

“Then, Suzette, 1 have received honourable proposals for your 
hand from a man for whose worth I can be surety. By accepting his 
offer, you will set aside the absurd pretensions of my son, render it 
unnecessary for me to banish him for a time from the roof of his 
father, and, as age is creeping upon me, deprive me not of the solitary 
blessing which Providence now has left me. I am wifeless, Suzette 
—you would not see me childless ?” 

‘“ No—no!”’ exclaimed Suzette, in the bitterness of sorrow; “ dis- 
pose of me to whomsoever you please ; at this moment, if it will give 
you happiness, I am ready to unite my fate with the person you 
have chosen for me. But do not deceive him, I beseech you, by say- 
ing that I love; I will be calm, obedient, but, alas! I fear that I shall 
for a long time be only able to respect.” 

“ Calm this passionate excitement, Suzette; I appreciate the kindly 
feeling with which you have acceded to my wishes, and can assure 
you of future happiness—I have your promise, and on that I firmly 
rely. Remain here until I return with your destined husband.” 

Suzette was growing calm from astonishment at the peculiarity of 
her situation, and she already began to fancy that her recent love 
affair had made her appear somewhat ridiculous. The general left 
the apartment of Suzette, and was proceeding in quest of the ser- 
geant, when Philippe, who was in a very ill humour, crossed his path. 
His father took him by the arm, and quietly informed him that he had 
changed his mind respecting his immediate departure, for as a mar- 
riage was about to take place, it would be unfair to deprive him of the 
pleasure of partaking in the festivities. Philippe’s gloom was quickly 
dispersed, and he inquired at whose bridal he was thus unexpectedly 
invited to assist. The reply threw him into a paroxysm of passion, 
and it was with difficulty he was made to respect the person and 
authority of his father. Seizing his pistols, he vowed to seek the 
most deadly revenge upon the man who had stepped in to thwart his 
wishes, and then to destroy himself. The general, who was aware of 
the transient impetuosity of his son's temper, treated his frenzied 
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threatenings with ridicule, and desired him at least to consider that 
under the paternal roof the honour of the lowest menial ought 
to be respected. Philippe did not attempt to offer any palliation 
for the indulgence of his passions, but argued, with all the so- 
phistry of the school to which he belonged, that it was his duty 
to rescue Suzette from the sacrifice she was about to make in wedding 
a man with a wooden leg. The mental and moral qualifications of 
the sergeant he did not deign to consider, they were but secondary 
considerations; but, as his father observed to him, a young man in 
love generally tries to make himself look as foolish as possible. Like 
the sea-convolvulus, that spreads its tendrils over the sands in the 
Antilles, lacing the shore with its leaves and its flowers, momentary 
love hides the barrenness of the heart that its blossoms encircle, 
Philippe had a heart of a barren description, many a seed of affec- 
tion had been planted there by the bright eyes of beauty, but they 
all withered away before the blossoms could fully expand. 

The sergeant, meanwhile, had been waiting anxiously to learn the 
result of his old commander's interference in his favour. He had 
some misgivings respecting his ultimate success since he had made his 
confession ;. but he was not one likely to cherish the wild despairings 
of passion, like a sentimental pretender to the favours of a maiden, 
and he awaited her decision with as bold a front as he had met the 
advance of an enemy in the field of battle. The intelligence which 
the general communicated was therefore the more gladly received, as 
it had hitherto been doubtful whether the wooden leg might not have 
been a strong objection to the success of his suit. ‘The general cau- 
tiously avoided to give even a distant hint of the passion or threaten- 
ings of his son, and, accompanied by Farmer Nicquet and his spouse 
as witnesses, he prepared to go before the officer of the municipality 
appointed by the law to legalise matrimonial unions, to sign the con- 
tract, and seal his destiny for life. Suzette was pale and trembling ; 
and tears usurped the place of smiles ; the gaiety that usually attends 
the betrothal of a bride seemed by mutual consent, at that moment, to 
have been banished. Madame Niquet was the only cheerful person 
of the party ; she laughed, and sang, and chatted enough for all, while 
poor Suzette did not understand half the sentences that she uttered. 
She stood, a bride—the bride of a man to whom, as yet, she had scarcely 
ventured to raise her eyes. The sergeant was willing to attribute the 
lowness of his bride’s spirits to the novelty of her situation, and the 
sudden transition of her fortunes. He kindly strove to win a smile 
from her, and as he for the first time pressed her to his bosom, and her 
eyes rested fully upon his countenance, she saw in the expression of 
his eyes so much kindness of feeling, tenderness, and honesty, that 
she was almost inclined to think she should soon be, as the general 
had assured her, happy. 

A‘ wedding without a dance would have been a novel occurrence in 
Normandy, where the heels of the peasantry are generally as light as 
their hearts, and the féte which Madame Niquet had arranged to 
welcome the return of Sergeant Mercier to his village home, became, 
unexpectedly to all parties, that of his bridal. Already around the 
residence of Farmer Niquet his rustic friends had begun to assemble, 
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each bearing a bouquet of the fairest flowers of the season; some 
were engaged in entwining those of the most delicate hues into a gar- 
land, to encircle the brows of the bride, while others were strewing 
many of equal fragrance and beauty around the seat that had been 
chosen for the repose of the bridegroom. The sounds of mirth and 
music that, on a sudden, burst upon her ear, warned Suzette that it 
was time for her to prepare to receive the congratulations of her 
friends. She was not yet attired in her festal robes, and she hastily 
retired for the purpose of arranging her dress, when her progress was 
arrested by the appearance of Philippe, who, half frenzied by the dis- 
appointment of his hopes, implored her at once to leave her odious, 
wooden-legged helpmate, and fly with him far distant from a man who 
must appear loathsome in her eyes. Suzette was greatly agitated, 
and entreated him to quit her. He quickly perceived that he had 
again awakened a flame that Susette was striving to extinguish, and 
indulged the hope of triumphing over her strength of mind. He 
pleaded, threatened, wept, and, throwing himself on his knees before 
her, vowed never to permit her to retire, before she had given him her 
promise to leave Normandy with him for ever. 

*“ Recollect, sir,” said Suzette, as soon as she could sufficiently com- 
mand herself to speak, “ that you are not now addressing the poor 
girl who was unbound by any other tie save that of gratitude to your 
father. Whatever may be my feelings, they are now registered in my 
own heart alone, but the vows of duty and obedience to my busband 
have been sworn to before man and the Almighty. I have till now 
lived a guiltless life, and if your love for me be as ardent as you 
describe it to be, you will leave me to pass my days, if not in happi- 
ness, at least without incurring the miseries of self-reproach.” 

Philippe became more vehement in his professions of attachment, 
and urged her, with all the serpent-like art of a man resolved to com- 
plete his purposes, to escape at once from the thraldom of a detested 
marriage. Suzette felt her firmness wavering—he saw that his suc- 
cess or defeat rested upon the decision of the moment, and taking a 
pistol from his pocket, threatened to complete her misery by destroy- 
ing himself before her face. A subdued scream escaped Suzette ; 
steps were at that moment heard hastily approaching, and the captain, 
descending from the altitude he had taken, solicited her to conceal 
him from observation. The folds of a window-curtain formed the only 
hiding-place that could be found at a momentary notice, and behind 
them Philippe hoped to escape detection. The intruder proved to be 
Madame Niquet, who had come to hasten the preparations of Suzette, 
and to unburthen herself of the news she had gleaned from some of 
the friendly gossips, respecting the plans and pretensions of the morti- 
fied listener. 

“It was but last year,” said Madame Niquet, “ that he was just as 
polite to me; assured me that he was the slave of my charms, could 
not possibly exist if I frowned, and that my eyes were the lamps of 
love. He even stabbed himself to prove the strength of his affection 
for me; but unfortunately, having done so some twenty times before 
for as many different ladies, I only laughed at him for piercing a little 
bladder filled with wine instead of his heart. And then my poor hus- 
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band was honoured with the title of an odious companion for a woman 
of my personal charms ;—and my exquisite sensibility, he was certain, 
must be shocked by the rude conversation of a booby farmer! I took 
the liberty of telling Monsieur Mercier of his kind attentions, and 
one evening he cured him of his love, and released me from his annoy- 
ances, by sending him home to the chateau with some very pretty 
reminiscences of the pleasures of a horse-whipping.” 

Suzette was already almost released from her passion; her pride 
had taken alarm, and she felt something like satisfaction that Philippe 
had an opportunity of hearing the character that Madame Niquet 
had gratuitously given him. She felt assured, if he were innocent, he 
would emerge from his hiding-place, and give an unqualified contra- 
diction to the tale ; but as he continued to remain ensconced within the 
folds of the curtain, listening in silence, she considered it to be a tacit 
confession of his fault. 

“ If the captain is such a practised deceiver, such a heartless seducer 
of woman’s affections, he ought to be punished by being condemned 
to meet all those to whom he has been so profuse in his professions of 
love,” said Suzette; “ nay, I would go further, and have him com- 
pelled to listen to a repetition of the soft sentences he has breathed 
in the ears of each one separately.” 

“It would be such a monotonous proceeding,” replied Madame 
Niquet; “for, depend upon it, his vocabulary of love is sovery limited, 
that nine out of ten have listened to the very same speeches that you 
and I have done.” 

Before Madame Niquet had time to bestow more revilings on the 
head of the confused captain, the farmer had himself come in search 
of his wife and his newly-made cousin, who were anxiously inquired 
after by the assembled guests, as they could not in politeness com- 
mence the dance until the bride had joined the party. 

‘1 was telling Suzette how well you rewarded the young captain 
for his attentions to me,” exclaimed Madame Niquet, “and I am sure 
the sergeant will pay him even more handsomely, if he makes any pre- 
tensions to Suzette. I never told you how long my cousin has been 
in love with you, did 1? No—I am sure I did not, but it is just two 
years and ten days since he first made me his confidante. I remember 
writing the date down in my pocket-book, because I had bet with him 
that such a pretty girl as you would, when you were old enough to 
get married, never make choice of a husband who had only one leg to 
stand upon.” 

“ By what unfortunate accident did he incur the loss of his limb ?” 
asked Suzette. 

“ That he never would tell me, although I have often striven to 
wheedle the secret out of him. He certainly did not lose it in battle, 
or he would have received a pension from government. I suppose, like 
all other naughty men, he was engaged in some speculative scheme 
against the women, and is ashamed to acknowledge how the accident 
occurred.” 

* That I can positively contradict,” responded the farmer, with great 
seriousness of manner ; “ and as you have been dying for the last two 
years to find out the secret, you shall now have your curiosity satis- 
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fied. The sergeant and I, madame, were, as you well know, drawn as 
conscripts at the same time ; we were both drafted into the same regi- 
ment, and the commanding officer was our good old general. The 
young captain belonged to our company, and was always involving 
himself in some disagreeable scrape from his roving, thoughtless, and 
headstrong disposition, out of which the sergeant was frequently com- 
pelled to extricate him ; for, from his first entrance into the service, 
Mercier had loved him almost like a brother. The captain had two 
leading foibles, gallantry and love of play, both of which he indulged 
despite of the repeated reproofs of his father. The former failing had 
nearly proved fatal to him, as he had for a rival in the affections of his 
mistress one of the most noted duellists of the age. We were at that 
time at Vienna, and a challenge that had been intended for the cap- 
tain, by some mistake fell into the hands of the sergeant. Anxious 
to preserve his young officer from almost certain destruction, Mercier 
traced the challenger to a café, and, with the design of provoking him, 
trod heavily upon his toes. Seeing that the offender was not appa- 
rently of sufficient consequence to render it necessary for him to 
demand a gentlemanly satisfaction, he repaid the indignity with a 
heavy blow upon the face of the sergeant, who, having accomplished 
his wishes, boldly demanded that the insult offered to a French soldier 
should be atoned for without a moment’s delay, and, to ensure the ful- 
filment of his desires, he returned the blow with a force that prostrated 
his opponent on the floor. To fight was now the only resource left 
for either—pistols were hastily procured—they fought—the bone of 
the sergeant’s leg was shattered into fragments by the ball of his 
adversary, while his own laid low in death a professed duellist, whose 
aim had always been considered to be fatal to his antagonist. From 
a wish to conceal the irregularities of his favourite officer, the sergeant 
has always laid the loss of his limb to the consequences of an accident, 
and even to this moment the captain knows not of the gallant devotion 
of the sergeant ; I alone have been in his confidence, nor have I ever 
betrayed his secret until now.” 

“If you had, worthy farmer,’’ said Philippe, emerging from his 
concealment, “ you might have perhaps spared me from being now 
covered with the shame arising from a sense of ingratitude. I pray 
you call in the brave man to whom I owe the preservation of my life, 
and let my regret be expressed before you all.” 

The confusion of Suzette was indescribable ; at first she began to 
respect her husband, and ere the recital of the farmer had ended, she 
felt that she could not but love him. He came: Philippe sprang for- 
ward, and threw himself upon his neck, without being able to give 
vent to words from the force of his emotion. The sergeant looked 
around, as if desirous of obtaining an explanation of the scene, which 
was given in few words by the farmer, who acknowledged he had 
betrayed the secret. te 

“ More secrets than one have been disclosed,” said Philippe, casting 
a look of reproach at Madame Niquet ; “ but when heartfelt contri- 
tion compels a man to own that all the evil that has been spoken of 
him was far less than he merited, he may trust to be forgiven. Suzette, 
in the madness of my passion, I would have risked everything to have 
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borne you off in triumph : now, sobered by sorrow, and writhing with 
regret, I can but congratulate you on becoming the wife of the kindest, 
bravest, worthiest of my friends, and hope for that forgiveness which 
I own I do not deserve. The man who placed his life in jeopardy to 
preserve mine must ever be to me as a brother, and will be to you— 
what, alas! you would not have found me to be—a kind and loving 
husband. 

Philippe hastily retired. Suzette flung her arms around the neck 
of her husband, and, quite cured of the romantic love that a few hours 
before had been the cause of her misery, owned that she was content 
with the general's choice, and prudently resolved to copy her cousins 
the Niquets, who were accounted to be the happiest married people in 
the village. The general soon became acquainted with the particulars 
of the sergeant’s devoted conduct, and, not willing to be behindhand 
in generosity, he presented them with the little freehold estate they 
had rented of him since their marriage on the anniversary of the day 
that had reclaimed Philippe, secured Suzette’s domestic felicity, and 
made him a count of the empire. 


SONGS OF SPAIN. 
BY MISS H. B. MACDONALD. 


Cancion No. II. 


I saw him at the revel, 
Where the foaming cup ran high ; 
And the vaulted roof was ringing 
To hymns of victory ; 
With a thousand warriors gazing 
On him, their star and pride,— 
The golden spoil around him, 
And the Woman by his side! 


I saw him in the battle, 

When his raven plume arose 
Dark from its mountain eyrie, 

A death-like token to his foes ; 
And the thousands following after, 

Where his trumpet rent the air, 
The watchword of the slaughter— 


And the Woman too was there! 


I saw a lonely valley, 

Whose place was far and deep, 
And amid the dark recesses 

Where Cantabrian shadows sleep ; 
Meet for the stern Guerilla, 

His long last rest to share— 
But o'er him there was only 

The Woman weeping there ! 


Cromarty, June, 1840. 
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LORD KILLIKELLY,! 


BY ABBOTT LEE. 
CHAPTER XXVI. 


Tuts world of ours being a very unsympathising world, it is merethan 
probable that our readers have no sort of sympathy with Lord Killi- 
kelly, in the real or imaginary injury which he had received from his 
nephew on the lordly side of his pedigree, the branch to which we 
are referring being Walter Wickham. 

Walter Wickham’s first emotion, on the affront which he had so un- 
wittingly offered to Lord Killikelly, was the emotion only of his affec- 
tions—was, that he had wantonly and poignantly wounded the kindest 
heart in the world. In the reaction of his tumultuous thoughts, he 
forgot all the weak points of his uncle’s character, and looking through 
the medium of his feelings, which served him like magnifying glasses, 
saw nothing in the peer but the orator, the statesman, and the sage, 
and putting himself into the other scale, he immediately voted himself 
to be nothing better than dust in the balance. 

Now an uncomfortable heart is something like an uncomfortable 
home, only with this disagreeable difference, that a man may leave 
the latter place, and go to clubs and hotels, and concerts and theatres ; 
whereas, when the first is affected, its unfortunate owner is obliged to 
carry the nest of his viper-cares with him wherever he goes, there 
being no running away from himself. Walter Wickham had been 
educated in the lap of fortune, and everybody knows that such a 
nursing-mother is not likely to bring up very dutiful children. In the 
present instance, her foster-son said very disobliging and disrespectful 
things of the old lady, and she, being determined, at length, to show 
the rod and punish his disobedience, began to look very cross, and to 
turn her back upor him—a mode of behaving not particularly palatable 
to any living “ mortal of earth’s mould.” 

The thought of apologising and conciliating Lord Killikelly never 
crossed his nephew's brain: he knew that he had stung him in the 
weakest part of his mental frame, but the possibility of healing the 
wound with any of the precious balms of flattery or concession did 
not occur to him as being within the scope of medicinal skill. He 
could not, at this juncture, have borne to look in Lord Killikelly’s face ; 
and, with that species of cowardice which almost always treads on the 
heels of wrong-doing, Walter Wickham determined upon running 
away from the evil which he dared not face. 

So, ordering his servant to pack up a few changes of garments, 
Walter Wickham left his uncle’s residence in one of those hasty im- 
pulses of feeling which make men commit, on a moments notice, 
actions which they shall have to repent through all the long tissue of 
years which may be affected by them, and that is not very seldom to 
the end of life—and after. 


! Continued from p. 335, 
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As to prudential ideas in the matter, Walter Wickham had never 
yet had much occasion for prudence, and had contracted but the 
slightest possible acquaintance with the lady of that name. Neither, 
at this date of his life, could his disinterestedness be rated at a very 
high price ; for all the good things of the world having come to him so 
much as matters of course, it never occurred to him that they would 
likewise go as matters of course. He had not yet estimated the value 
of luxurious living and palace halls, and of that incense which men 
pay to wealth when they offer it to the wealthy—of the worth of that 
adulation which is offered to the pomp and circumstance of rank and 
riches, and which has very little indeed to do with the individual 
merit. 

So Walter Wickham took up his abode at an hotel which possessed 
nearly as many luxurious comforts as his uncle's lordly mansion. 
The saloons were almost as splendid, the cookery almost as exquisite, 
the plate almost as costly, and the attendants quite as numerous and 
well skilled. He was bowed to on every side by whole files of most 
gentlemanly-mannered and gentlemanly-dressed waiters, received 
almost as much of the homage of rank as could be paid to royalty, 
and saw his own luckless visage reflected from multitudes of costly 
mirrors. 

Walter Wickham had dined: it was just eight o'clock as he pushed 
from him his claret pitcher, and threw himself loungingly backwards 
upon his satin sofa. ‘ No,” said Wickham to himself, “ I can never 
be guilty of the meanness of crouching to my uncle; and if 1 did, he 
would despise me for it. No; whatever may have been my faults, and 
bad enough they are, he would think it sheer selfishness if I were to 
seek his favour again. There is not a name of folly and unkindness 
in any of the Babel languages of earth that I do not deserve for my 
conduct to him ; and after having insulted his affection and his feelings 
in the way that I have done, I should only make myself still more 
despicable if I were to endeavour to conciliate him by concession and 
humiliation. No; miserable and uncomfortable that I am, I must 
endeavour to bear it; but I do miss his kind voice—he was very kind 
—always. Iam afraid I am a little spoilt, but these hotels are not 
altogether comfortable ; that French fellow of a cook uses his cayenne 
too freely ; he must be used to shake a dice-box, and he has made me 
abominably thirsty by it; and this claret is muddy, whatever the peo- 
ple may say. I don’t think these are real claret glasses, they are so 
abominably awkward, and spoil the flavour ; and I wish from the bot- 
tom of my heart that the man who made this sofa had to lie upon it, 
and then he would feel what an ill-shapen, incommodious thing it was 
—that’s all the harm I wish him.” 

Just at this juncture he was disturbed from the pleasure of solilo- 
quising by the entrance of one of those same most gentlemanly 
waiters, who presented him with a certain suspicious-looking paper, 
making him, at the same time, an obeisance more profound than its 
usual measurement, by way of apology. 

“* What's this ?” asked Wickham, petulantly. 

_The man bowed again, whilst Wickham glanced at certain columns 
of pounds, shillings, and pence; the kind and sort of things by 
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means of which, instead of voluntary subscriptions, those charitable 
institutions at the west end contrive to keep open their doors for the 
reception of the houseless and wayfaring-man. 

“ Give it to my servant,” said Wickham, at the same time adding 
a little additional energy to the specific gravity of the asion, wil 
was Aeary in other respects, as he cast it away from him; « give it to 
my servant; he settles all those things—why do you trouble me with 
them ?” 

“Tt has already, sir, been handed over to your servant, but he 
referred it to you.” 

“ Referred it to me !—then be so good as to refer him tome. Send 
him up.” 

Accordingly Mr. Wickham’s own servant took the place of the 
deferential waiter. 

“ How is this, sir?” said the irritated master. “ Why am I to be 
bored with bills ? Is it my place to be annoyed with duns of waiters ? 
What do you mean by it, I should like to know ?” 

“TI have paid the hotel bill every night, sir, up to last night, 
7 
sir. 

“« And why not to-night also ?” 

“ I beg your pardon, sir, but I offered you an account of the money 
which I held of yours this morning, sir.” 

“] know that you are always plaguing me with items, and dittos, 
and balances.” 

“If you had been pleased to look at my account, sir, you would 
have seen that there is no balance in hand now, sir.” 

A sort of confused idea of—he knew not what—passed across 
Wickham’s mind; it was something about bankers’ checks, and the 
current coin of the kingdom, and deficiency in the exchequer; but 
he could not perfectly understand whether it were the hotel-keeper, 
or his servant, or himself, who was in want of money, never having 
been sensible of the hiatus in the whole course of his life before ; and 
not at all understanding the echo which always rises from the caverns 
of an empty purse, he did not at once comprehend the predicament 
he was in. 

“ T was never insulted with a demand for money in my life before.” 

“ Will you be pleased to write a check upon your banker, sir?” 

Wickham began to remember that his banker’s situation was a sine- 
cure, and that his books were full of noughts. 

“And these papers, sir, have been sent to you from your different 
tradespeople. There seems to have been an idea, sir, gone abroad 
that you are at variance with my Lord Killikelly, and these accounts 
have followed you here.” 

“ Put them down, and leave the room.” 

The man obeyed with a sort of significance of air that by some 
sort of magnetic influence, operating on Wickham to his finger-ends, 
gave them that particular sensation of inclination which people expe- 
rience when they have a pugilistic desire to knock anything or any- 
body down who may happen to stand in their way. Having, however, 


no particular energy of character, and some horror of Comantting a 
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vulgarism, the emotion evaporated into empty air, and the man 
departed in bodily safety. 

Wickham then experienced a musical fit, albeit unused to the 
singing mood ; he tried to hum snatches from two or three airs from 
his favourite operas, walked two or three times across the room, looked 
at himself in the glass, thought the portraits there very unsatisfactory, 
having believed himself to be a much better looking fellow, blamed the 
mirror as being of treacherous manufacture, then fancied that his 
hairdresser was in fault in the style of his hair—determined upon 
having it altered—looked on the quire of papers which his servant had 
deposited upon the table, much as if they had been venomous reptiles 
-—twirled his eye-glass round and round,—and then, with a sort of 
desperate resolution, began to turn them over, touching them as if they 
had been steeped in an infusion of the upas-tree, and finding them 
particularly bad for the eyes. 

Walter Wickham, as we have said, glanced over these bills, and 
their aspect was as disagreeable as the unwelcome faces of vulgar 
country cousins, or rain on arace-day. His first look was the dis- 
agreeable recognition of his tailor’s account, furnishing a particularly 
long inventory of coats and so-ons, and all the et-cetera of garments 
which English gentlemen robe themselves withal, and squeeze them- 
selves within; then came the claims of his boot-maker, for those im- 
plements of torture which belong so exclusively to the barbarism 
of civilized countries ; his glove-maker also furnished a remembrance 
of a great multitude of dozens of those needful equipments of the 
finger-ends: there were likewise obliging marks of remembrance of 
themselves from a perfumer, for all sorts of aromatics —from a jeweller, 
for all sorts of bijouteries—from a hatter, for all sorts of hats—from 
an outfitting-warehouse, for some several dozens of shirts—from an 
emporium of sticks, for so many gold and silver-headed canes and sun- 
dry riding-whips—from a French confectioner, in whose frippery 
saloon Wickham had lounged aw ay his mornings, and trifled with the 
trifles and the attendant nymphs —from a fruiterer’s, where he had 
sometimes kissed the blushing cheeks of ambrosial peaches—from— 
but why multiply a list of which these are a sample ? 

The last of these very flattering eulogiums on the liberality of his 
expenditure, or rather the last of the lists of these most necessary things, 
which it was wholly and utterly impossible for him to live, or move, 
or breathe without, was a long catalogue of the music, which had once 
been new, from the music-seller's. Now what could Wickham want 
with music, for he certainly did not play on any of the instruments of 
earthly manufacture, and neither did he make the world vocal with the 
sounds elicited from an implement of h eavenly formation ; he neither 
played nor sang, and therefore what could the spoiled child of affluence 
do with all these reams of lined and dotted paper ? 

The train of ideas derived from the glance at this very weighty 
specific gravity like bill was curious. Those irregular little black dots 
on those regular black lines suggested something like the cadences of 
some certain strains, and Wickham began to call to mind from 
whose lips he had first heard them, from whose lips he had last heard 
them, and then in his mind's eye were traced the outlines of the pret- 
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tiest mouth in the world, where the ruby barriers parted to show two 
rows of living pearl, and the sweet breath syllabled out the delicious 
sounds which those insignificant little beauty-spots of black ink tele- 
graphed through the eye to the mind. The recollection of this frag- 
ment of a face very naturally suggested the other parts of the archi- 
tecture, and the perfect image rising in the glass of memory gave 
quite a different direction to Walter Wickham’s thoughts and feelings, 
and made him utterly forgetful of all the horrid bores of bills and 
duns. 

‘« To-morrow,” said Wickham to himself, “ to-morrow the Hamil- 
tons will be back again. There is some comfort in that.” 

Wickham lay down upon his satin sofa, forgot its wretched construc- 
tion, and its incapacity to minister to the ease of'a rational being, closed 
his bodily eyes to see mental objects more perfectly, and accordingly 
there came trooping before him visions cf rosy hours and happy days, 
in which the aforementioned fair loveable lady formed the principal 
figure, sometimes taking her place in the midst of some most ele- 
gantly arranged garden, where the rarest flowers were as common as 
king-cups and daisies, or in drawing-rooms where goddesses might 
have congregated together, and thus dreaming first, he fell asleep 
afterwards. 

When Wickham rose in the morning he had a confused idea that 
he had a bill to pay, and nothing to pay withal —a state of affairs which 
he began to find not particularly agreeable ; but, opening his dressing- 
case he happened to see his card-purse, which he had carelessly 
thrown into it, and in the golden meshes of its net-work he found 
somewhere between thirty and forty sovereigns, which he had been 
obliged to win, very much against his inclination, from an old dowager 
marchioness with whom he had been entrapped into playing when he 
was dying to be flirting with a particularly handsome young lady, who 
sat so provokingly near him all the while, listening to another gentle- 
man, as entirely to derange all the method of his play ; and if the 
divinity of chance had not chanced to go by contraries, unlike all other 
ladies, Wickham would have inevitably lost much more than he 
gained, which was, however, enough to discharge his hotel account, 
and leave him an independent man for some few days more. 

Wickham’s hair received its last curl, and his handkerchief its per- 
fume, as early as twelve o'clock, and he sat down to a sumptuously- 
served breakfast just as the sun had climbed high enough in the 
heavens to look straight down, and not askance, into the little streets, 
and narrow courts, and round squares, in which dwell the countless 
numbers which make our teeming avenues, like mighty arteries, 
throb with the breath of life. Wickham found his breakfast very ob- 
jectionable ; he knew that the eggs were a day old and two seconds 
overboiled; the ham, even if it were Westphalia, a thing much to be 
doubted, was smoked with some vulgar, ill-flavoured wood, and not at 
all eatable, whilst his chocolate was a perfect disgrace to the esta- 
blishment. : 

Wickham missed his own particularly well-fancied cabriolet, his 
own love of a bay, and his own acute little tiger, a Spanish boy given 
to him by a friend who had served in Spain, and who was greatly in 
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request for his large black eyes. ‘These were still under the shelter 
of his uncle’s wing, and Wickham began to have a slight idea that 
they had better remain there, something like a remembrance of the 
tt and means question recurring to his mind in a vague sort of a 

way again, in the shape of certain awkward ugly things, made of 
paper, and puffed out as large as balloons, commonly called bills. 
Beginning now to entertain ideas of prudence, Wickham determined 
to pedestrianate, not being yet reduced to the vulgarity of hired cabs 
and coaches ; so he drew on a pair of lemon-coloured kid gloves, and 
finding a fault in the fitting, which rendered them wholly unworthy of 
the honour of being dirtied on his hands, he acquitted the French na- 
tion of the sin of their manufacture, and, drawing on another pair with 
better success, sallied forth on his love-hope expedition. 

It was still early for any but a privileged visiter when Wickham 
lifted the ponderous knocker of one of the aristocratical mansions in 
Belgrave Square, and, having been admitted, made his own way, 
almost before his announcement, into an apartment full of modern 
splendour ; everything was rich, new, and extravagant, from the 

walls of the building down to the smallest article of its furniture. We 
think that houses are like people—they require some time to esta- 
blish their respectability; in fact, that sterling thing can never 
be the growth of a day: and new furniture, although it may be ele- 
gant, splendid, effective, never suggests the associations of old. The 
cabinets which graced our father’s dwellings, the mirrors which re- 
flected their features, the boards at which they feasted, the floors on 
which they trod, the walls that echoed to their footsteps and their 
voices—ay, what can the fabrics of to-day, and modern manufactures, 
offer to us comparable to what our fathers have left us? 

However, let that pass. ‘The Hamiltons were like the rest of the 
world, they loved all its improvements, and the style in which they 
lived bore abundant evidence to their good taste. They kept up with 
the giant strides of the day, and were always so early in the fashions 
as to make some people believe that they really set them. 

As Wickham entered the room he heard a voice that was musical 
to his ear, saying in accents of triumph, «“ There, ma, | knew it was! 
To which flattering communication he likewise distinguished the re- 
joinder, “Hush, Arabella! Don’t let Mr. W ickham see that you 
think of nobody else.” 

Wickham kissed the little white hand of the daughter before he 
saluted her mamma, and then assuming a lounging position on the 
sofa, of the construction of which he made no ‘complaint, he beg: in 
to make all the inquiries which return from a journey constitutes 
matter of course. 

“So, back again! How have you spent your time ?’ 

“QO delightfully !" said Arabella. 

“ Very pleasantly indeed,” said mamma, “ if I could only have 
prevented Arabella from always wishing herself at home again—she 
Was so anxious about her papa.” 

* Weather been good ?” asked Wickham. 

“Such delicious weather,” said Arabella; “such splendid sun- 
shiny days, and such poetical moonlight nights.” 
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“| have been in constant apprehension of Arabella’s taking cold,” 
said Mrs. Hamilton ; “ nothing would do but walking on the sands 
and reading poetry by moonlight.” 

“QO ma!” said Arabella. 

“Poetry and moonlight,” said Wickham, ungratefully ; they are 
quite old-fashioned. Nobody writes poetry now-a-days, and nobody 
looks at the moon.” 

« Thank you, Mr. Wickham,” said mamma, “ that is so kind of you 
to take my side of the question. Arabella will never have any taste 
that way again, now, | am sure. You hear, my dear, Mr. Wickham 
does not like young ladies to walk by moonlight.” 

“So mawky,” said Wickham. 

“1 did not think it so,” said Arabella, rather pettishly, “and I was 
not singular in my taste.” 

“Had somebody to walk with, perhaps ?—some Polish count, or 
one of the Don's generals. By-the-bye, they would look better by 
moonlight than by any other light; it would suit them to be a little 
in the shade.” 

“You are so—odd,” said Arabella—“ so—so—brusque.” 

« My daughter, sir,” said Mrs. Hamiliton, with affectionate dignity, 
“had no other companion than her former governess, the present 
governess of her sisters.” 

*“ Good taste,” said Wickham, with a shrug of the shoulders. 

“What ts the matter with your” said Arabella. “I am deter- 
mined not to be offended with you; so now do try to say something 
disagreeable.” 

“Q, what an angel thing is a heavenly temper!” said mamma, 
looking first to heaven and then to Walter. 

“ You think I won't,” said Wickham; “but I will.” 

“ Now do,” said Arabella, looking in his face with one of those 
sweet and radiant smiles which only our goddess mother Nature can 
teach her children of the better sex to assume. ‘ Now do—but I 
don’t think you can—only I wish you would—it would be so amusing 
—and I am in such a holiday humour that you can't offend me.” 

“ What a blessing such a temper is!” exclaimed Mrs. Hamilton. 

“1 don’t like what people call good temper,” said Wickham, “1 
find in it only another name for indifference—the insensibility that 
feels nothing, and therefore cares for nothing.” 


“QO you naughty !’ said Arabella, her smiles dilating into a light 
laugh. “O you naughty—what do you deserve 7” 

« There never was such another sweet disposition upon earth!” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Hamilton. 

Now, in the waywardness of his heart, Walter Wickham would have 
been better pleased with his adorable, if she had shown a little irrita- 
bility of nature. 

“Tam sure,” said Arabella, with a smile, “ that if irritability is 
a sign of sensibility, you must have an abundant share of it.” 

“Not 1,” said Wickham, rather petulantly ; “ sensibility may go 
on to the same shelf with poetry and moonlight, and even be bound 
up into the same volume. 1 cut them all for bores.” 
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« What is the matter with you this morning? Has anything hap- 
pened to annoy you? Do tell us.” 

«My dear Mr. Wickham,” said Mrs. Hamilton, kindly taking up 
the same tone of tender feeling, ‘“ you know that you have not, can- 
not have more sincerely affectionate friends than ourselves—more dis- 
interested, more anxious for your happiness—pray then repose in us 
the confidence of friendship.” 

« Indeed, | have nothing of any consequence to tell you—the sil- 
liest trifle in the world has arisen, a mere squabble between myself 
and my uncle—the most foolish thing imaginable, but one in which, of 
course, | was wholly to blame.” 

“A disagreement with Lord Killikelly 1” exclaimed Mrs. Hamilton, 
rather tragically. 

“ Yes, that's all the mighty nothing.” 

* Do you call it nothing ?” 

“A mere kickshaw,” said Walter, with his most braggadocio air. 

“Is that your papa’s knock” said Mrs. Hamilton. * Yes. I have 
something to say to him ;” and she hurried out of the room. 

‘Tam so sorry,” said Arabella, 

“Sorry ! what for?” 

* That you should be unhappy.” 

Unhappy! hal hal hal’ 

Promise me not to mind it.” 

Mind it! What have I got to mind? That is very good. Ha! 
hal hal” 

“Tam sure your uncle is a cross, disagreeable, old man.” 

“No, there you are quite wrong: cross he never is, disagreeable 
he never is, and old I hope he will be, but certainly he is not now.” 

* Tlow kind of you to forgive him!” 

“Kind of me to forgive Aim! that is very good! Ha! ha! 
hal” 

“T wish you would not laugh so.” 

* Don't you like me to be cheerful” 

“QO yes; but not—so.” 

“Come, then, laugh, and show me how.” 

But instead of a laugh, a bright tear glittered down either of Ara- 
bella's cheeks. 

* That és sentimental, and very foolish too.” 

“LT ecan't help it. You are so unlike yourself.” 

“What am I to do to please you?” 

“Only say that you won't mind that unkind, unfeeling uncle of 
yours, and promise me to be quite happy.” ) 

* That depends upon you,” said Wickham, with a little touch of 
tenderness. 

Just at this moment the door of the apartment was thrown open, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton came in together, the very personifica- 
tions of conjugal agreement and felicity. The gentleman walked 
straight up to Walter, and with an air of frank and hearty cordiality 
shook him by the land for several minutes. 


‘ 


‘ 
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« Ah, Wickham, my dear fellow, how are you? Haven't seen you 
this age. Where have you been hiding yourself? My wife tells me 
that you have been amusing yourself with quarrelling with your 
uncle. Whata silly fellow you are! Sol suppose that kept you 
away until 1 got my feminine gender back again, and now L| have 
metal more attractive here in Belgrave Square. But, seriously, is it 
all serious 7" 

“ Quite serious,” said Wickham. 

“Glad of it in one sense—glad, I mean, to show you that we are 
not summer-day friends—that it makes no difference here.” 

“ None—vone,” said Mrs. Hamilton, and Arabella looked the 
same. 

“Let us show you, my dear young friend, that it is for your own 
sake alone, not for any adventitious circumstances, that we value you, 
that we prize your connexion. My dear fellow, Iam quite delighted 
to show you, to prove to you, our entire disinterestedness.” 

«* Delighted!" said Mrs, Hamilton 

‘We can now at least convince this censorious world that, in con- 
ceding to your wish of connecting yourself with our family, we were 
not influenced by the mean interests of aggrandizement and money. 
No—we look to your sterling worth, and your truly estimable cha- 
racter, for our motives in consenting to give you our Arabella, the 
dearest treasure of our own hearts.” 

“The dearest treasure of our hearts!” said Mrs. Hamilton, 
raising the corner of her cambric handkerchief to her eye. 

Walter at that moment tried to ascertain, on purpose that he might 
offer himself a self-gratulation, where the “sterling worth” and his 
‘truly estimable character” were doing duty ; but could not on so 
short a notice answer himself to his own satisfaction. 

“ We can now likewise prove to Lord Killikelly, that in permitting 
your attentions to our dear child, we have been influenced by nothing 
but personal affection and respect.” 

“ By nothing else,” said Mrs. Hamilton; “ but—are none—of the 
estates entailed 2?” 

* None,” replied Wickham. 

“No matter! no matter! my dear young friend!” exclaimed the 
generous and disinterested parent. “ Estates are dust, and purses 
trash ; but an honourable heart—ah, that is everything.” 

And so saying, Mr. Hamilton again shook hands with Wickham, 
and then Wickham shook hands with Mrs. Hamilton, and then with 
the beautiful Arabella herself, and went away congratulating the 
world upon having such generous souls within it, and himself for 
having found them out. 
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A PILGRIMAGE FROM FONTAINBLEAU TO SCOTLAND.! 
BY MISS HARRIOTT PIGOTT. 


At the Royal Institution of Scottish Artists was a display of their 
native talent in painting and sculpture, fascinating delineations of 
the scenery of their native land, by the side of historical and poeti- 
cal subjects, and the enchanting scenes of Walter Scott’s romances 
that denoted classic studies and refined mental thought with the 
attraction of harmonious colouring. The portraits of living indivi- 
duals were numerous, and as unsuitably mustered as we too fre- 
quently are in society. 

There was our magistrate of “Term time;”’ Esquire Child, the 
hardware merchant, regarding with a broad grin the distinguished 
hero, General Sir Thomas B Se Rees 

This alluring exhibition of Scotland’s genius was, during one even- 
ing, converted to a charitable purpose, through the never-failing 
medium of amusement to the affluent. The spacious saloons were 
illuminated, a military band were in attendance, and it became, until 
midnight, a fashionable promenade of belles and cavaliers in full 
dress, and a throng of the literati. Whilst those who have a taste 
for the fine arts, which so elevate the nature of man, were passing 
their judgment on these specimens of the talents of their compatriots, 
the taste of the less enlightened took a different turn, and they con- 
gregated in coteries to criticise human nature—to quiz and to be 
quizzed. 

I lounged long in front of a chef d’a@uvre by the eminent historical 
painter Allan; musing over the representation of the olden city’s 
true tale “ Whittington and his Cat,” that reluctant speculator, who 
lived in times when money speculations were not carried on to such 
dishonest per centage extremes as they are at the present day. This 
favourite tale in British nurseries, wherein the hero’s advancement 
from the lowest grade, by honest means, to the distinguished station 
of Lord Mayor of London, envelopes a moral precept and advice to 
succeeding generations of citizens. 

I listened with curiosity to the vague surmises and injudicious cri- 
ticisms of successive gazers on this fine painting: many of the Scots 
were unacquainted with the tale, others were too prejudiced to admit 
it as a truth, much less a moral truth. 

The ladies, en masse, objected to the plump contour of the cook, 
who stands in the background, sneering at the stripling boy, her 
victim factotum at her kitchen labours. Poor Whittington! —forsooth 
their delicacy was outraged—* They had never seen so vulgar a 
domestic.” Although, had our late monarch, William 1V., been in 
existence to put his favourite, and in some instances, stinging inter- 
rogatory, on awaking from his after-dinner nap, “ Pray madam, who 





' Continued from p. 319, 
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was your grandmother?” some of these refined thinking females, 
mayhap, could have recollected mothers and grand-dames of as plump 
and menial port. Nor is a noble mien confined to high birth ; how 
many have I seen in my pilgrimages who only wanted habitude or 
opportunity to grace a drawing-room! In these times of rare novel- 
ties, when newly-bought blazonry dashes by old rank, when errant 
empirics, mechanics, and commercial Creesuses, are created barons, 
baronets, and knights—some few of them flushed with ludicrous 
stiff buckram pomposity, or a slavish fear of outstepping the bounds 
of conventional propriety. 

Appel de Kapoesang, the successful cultivator of the potato plant 
in the Austrian dominions, was created a baron by the Emperor 
Francois 1., conditionally that he should make that nutritious vege- 
table figure in his coatofarms. This would be an admirable precedent 
for our multifarious newly-titled Britons, and make a new era in 
heraldry, at the same time relieving the herald’s officials of useless 
researches and unpleasant disputations. 

Poor Whittington would have had no mean objections to the pore. 
trait of his favourite puss, as “a cat rampant,” for his crest, with 
“mantled sable-doubied silver.” 

But here | lingered from more than one interested motive, having 
made a poetical assignation, nor did I await long ere a figure ad- 
vanced that 1 could not mistake for any other than the intellectual 
personage whoin | expected to meet, and for the first time in my 
life. 

There was something attractive and dramatic in his mien, that had 
an influence upon me; his fair hair seemed to be wafted by the gentle 
breathings of the few loves and graces that were hovering near. 
His garb bore semblance to the wonted negligence of a poet, his 
countenance expressed commanding intellect, blended with the ra- 
diant fire of poesy, and the cheering beams of a benevolent heart. 

This veteran in philosophical researches and the muses, whom 
fame has crowned with bays, writes the pure effusions of finely tem- 
pered feelings, his heart's clear depths, and his full sense of the bands 
of kindred. He describes a father’s home hearthside joys in flowing 
strains and numbers, with pristine truth and the happiest fertility of 
fancy ; intermingling traces of nature’s beauties and her mysteries 
with enrapturing enthusiasm. 


*« A holy creed 
It is, and most delightful.” 


His daughter, a living transcript of what poets dream, presented 
me to her sire, to the emperor of critics—Professor Wilson, whom 
I found in subsequent interviews to be so diffuse, rapid, and over- 
whelming ; his variety of thought so vast, that it is difficult in é¢éte-d- 
téte, to fix his mind to any given topic; but he is courageously ingenu- 
ous, courteous as a knight of old to the fair sex, in personal inter- 
course ; though in reviewing their literary works—alas! the poor 
bas bleus—alas ! poor Miss Martineau !* 


* 1 found the professor much indisposed one day, in his robe de chambre, I re- 
minded him of Walter Scott’s adventures with literary ladies, and more particu- 
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Allan joined our trio: thus for some minutes were united the ge- 
niuses of poetry and painting—in fact, what is painting in the master- 
pieces of the art, but sublime holy poetic conceptions turned into 
shapes and life-colouring ; that with the delicate hues of female love- 
liness impart to the figures the delicate expression of females’ sen- 
timents. 

This eminent limner’s works teem with vivacity and general effect ; 
his creative imagination -in scenes of human life leave little to be 
desired, as works of art; harmony of forms and colouring are so 
skilfully managed in the arrangement and separation of each group of 
figures in the same piece; as likewise in depicting the phy siognomy 
peculiar to the climate and scenery, where the subject of the picture 
is placed. 

In his grand composition of the terrific death of Rizzio, he has 
infused into his canvass such pure colourings, that the blood seems to 
circulate through the exquisitely pencilled veins. 

. Allan’s conversation is rich with anecdote, the scintillations of his 
genius have many charms. A traveller in early life in Russia and in 
Poland, where he secured the esteem and affection of men distin- 
guished for their birth and merit; his wit and accomplishments 
vided and lent a charm to the dramatic amusements of the young 
nobility, while they encouraged the energetic efforts at improvement 
of the aspiring young artist. L’ Abbé Charanton, the venerable pre- 
ceptor of the De Polignacs and the Potockis, has treasured some of 
the earlier productions of his pencil—they decorate the small saloon 
in his retreat at Fontainbleau, and they excited me to obtain from 
him a letter of presentation to an artist who is an honour to his na- 
tive land. 

On demanding a certificate for a government affair, with the old- 
fashioned obligation of a sacred oath, I was informed the present 
legislature had done away with such like restraints over religious con- 
sciences, therefore simple declarations were now enacted from behind 
the da rkscreen of politics, as better adapted at this enlightened era ot 
man’s terrestrial career. 

I resorted to my bankers’, in their splendid stone edifice, which stands 
on the brow of the hill, overlooking in insulting prosperity the ruinous 
dwellings of former greatness, and the wynds and closes scattered o'er 
the surface at its base—where, on inquiring fora gentleman magistrate, 
I was referred to three, who were residing in next door neighbourhood 
—a draper, a flesher, and a baker. I stood a while, doubting oral 
testimony, but the banker courteously commanded a secretary to 
marshal before me as my esquire and guide, at the same time he 
informed me that in Modern Athens, the magistrates were chosen 
amongst the minor tradesmen, as a greater security to the public we sal, 
judging (mayhap) that in the present decrease of true patriotism, and 
the consequent increase of selfishness, their personal interests would 


larly of the unknown authoress who sent him a drama to edite, that cost him five 
pounds postage. 1 threatened to send him my wallet of “ Pilgrimages,” and “ Re- 
cords of Real Life.” Ihe philosopher shuddered, and looked at the bright fire 
burning in the grate, ‘ What, would you throw them into the fire, professor !”’ 
and the courteous poet shuddered vet more, 
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prevail over their new principles of equalizing rights, and of citizenship, 
to preserve the peace of their street districts, and with it the goods 
mi chattels and live inhabitants of their shops and dwelling-houses. 

So we proceeded first to the draper, who was m sasuring out stiff 
buckram and tartan cloth to a tailor customer. The draper, first and 
above all, pleaded sheer incapacity, then he avowed his ignorance of 
these new turnings in the laws of the land—he doubted they were 
new-fangled, Irish Romanist notions—moreover a declaration was “ a 
long Jane to turn "mighty slow to write to an unapt scholar like 
himself—therefore he advised me to go “ hard by ” to his gude neigh- 
bour, a flesher, whom we found with red stained hands and apron, in 
the act of cutting up into quarters a Scotch calf, having previously 
primed his own heart and his head for slaying, with good Isla toddy ; 
but he had no time for such delicate paper-work, and pointed, in a 
reeling position, to his gude friend the baker, as the more learned man 
o the twa, I found the baker well floured, carrying a batch of bread 
from out the oven. He pointed to a back room, the size of a gar- 
rison oven, where were pen, ink, and blotted papers ; but on second 
thought he bid us begone to the great council-hall in the old ‘town, 
and “ he would slip on his coat and vest, and be wi’ us in a ken;” 
meantime the council’s secretary would write and declare it, all to a 
word and in a whiff. 

So to the council-hall we continued our pilgrimage. There was 
the secretary, swearing in a raw recruit for her Majesty's service, a 
pale-faced laddie, erect as a new iron poker from the smiddy-furnace ; 
beside him stood a stern, weather-beaten sergeant of a Highland regi- 
ment;* he had borne the brunt of many cannons, musquetry, and 
French sabres on Waterloo plains, and was now beguiling to a similar 
glorious career a bonnie mountain laddie, who at the bluster of a drum 
had left his wholesome “ meal pock and kail brose” on the pleasant 
hill-side to run to the cannibalian orgies of an Irish garrison. 1 
wished the Celtic laddie success in his new calling, and exhorted him 
to defend, in his kilt and tartan hose, monarchy, the ancient statutes 
of the land, the church and state, against the theories of modern 
Whig legislation. The stern sergeant winked his assent, significantly 
indies**ng that he was all for Wellington, Hill, and the Tories. Then 
ente somewhat swollen with the self-importance of municipal office, 
andi. sated the elevated chair, the baker, but thoroughly dusted and 
brushed,—no semblance left of meal or fine flour: he was spruce 
and cleansed, and quite genteel, by aid of a new suit of broad cloth of 
the most modern Scotch tailor’s cut, a silver chain and eye-glass— 
moreover a certain benignity which serves better than either tailor 
or descent from noble race ; the baker was transmogrified into a gen- 
tleman, wielded a pen, and signed legibly my declaration. = 

Entering after this scene into the museum of antiquities, within that 
classic building which represents one of the celebrated antique tem- 
ples of Paestum, and which is so misplaced where it is erected, sur- 
rounded as it is by ignoble edifices and dilapidations; there I inves- 
tigated the original guillotine, encrusted with Argyll blood and 
similar stains of patrician gore, precious to the land of their birth. 


* This Highland regiment was just ordered to a garrison in Ireland. 
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Some chroniclers accuse Argyll of having indulged in the undue tri- 
umph of watching to view his valorous rival and antagonist, the gene. 
rous Montrose, pass (in a worldly view) to a more ignominious forfeit 
of life, the gallows.* 

This antique machine of death was either invented by a Scotchman, 
or imported direct from France by the regent Morton, whose head 
was the first victim of its sharp instrument—a circumstance not unu- 
sual to the projectors of criminal punishments and instruments of war- 
fare; and since that time few historians have omitted to attribute 
alternately to Argyll, and Sir Francis Hay the gallantry of a witty 
metaphorical allusion to its early appellation, Maiden, and having 
kissed it while kneeling, (as was the custom,) to receive the fatal 
steel. 

My cavalier to this scene was a gallant officer, under the magic 
spells of disappointed love, giving way to measureless ideas of wrongs, 
from woman's caprices, inflicted by one of Scotland’s most beauteous 
dames; which so tumultuously waged war within his breast, that he 
moved the fatal part of the fragile machine so desperately as to inspire 
the idea, that he intended to act the fatalist, who frantically searches 
the means of self-destruction. I succeeded in drawing off the hero's 
attention to the dilapidated, rough-hewn, darkened wood, unornamented 
pulpit of John Knox, from whence he gave some balmy religious 
prayers and discourses; but more frequently severe maxims and 
threatening augurs, intermixed with astounding anathemas against 
prelacy. Standing close before it is a massive sculptured stone cross 
of great antiquity— 

** Had with a cross 
Of well-hewn stone crested the pious work 


Which now the Covenanters had cast down 
And broken, in the dust it lay defiled.” 


The cross before the pulpit of John Knox, who levelled stern ven- 
geance against all who exhibited in church or elsewhere that sacred 
symbol, and whose presbyteries do not celebrate the natal hour of the 
* Child Jesus,” nor the solemnity of his crucifixion, by which forfeit 
he redeemed mankind ; might be considered, not as a mere inadvert- 
ence, but rather as an express reproving memento from him who rules 
on high, to those light spirits who come at times to gaze around. 
Claymores and various ancient weapons that Celtic warriors had 
wielded were suspended around these sacred symbols ; and many there 
were of more modern date, that were brandished in those inveterate 
warfares for religion, the true emblems and precepts of which incul- 
cate only peace and general good fellowship. 

Being desirous to be present at the memorable ecclesiastical as- 
sembly for the year 1837, to hear the debates of the Presbyterian 
theologians, and the eloquence of their legal advocates, I postponed 
awhile my projected excursion to the Western Isles, (unlike that sur- 
passing beauty, Margaret, consort of Saint Louis; unlike Margaret 


* Lady Napier, by a large bribe, obtained the heart of Montrose after his execu- 
tion. She caused it to be embalmed, and enshrined in a rich gold urn, and sent to 
the eldest son, who was then in Flanders. The Napier family possess a portrait of 
the said Lady Napier, in which there is a representation of this urn. 

+ The regent Morton was guillotined, ist of June, 1581. 
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Beaufort, the illustrious partner of the great progenitor of the spot- 
less Jine of Stanley, and progenitrix of our royal lady, (who, in her 
enthusiasm to rescue the Holy Land from the infidels, would have 
assumed the pilgrim’s staff, and willingly attended the camp of the 
princely crusaders in a menial capacity )—I pray my steamer, with its 
unpicturesque chimney, may merrily float onwards in a sunny sea 
to smiling Bute, to Isla Bays, to rugged Staffa, to lona, “ thrice hal- 
lowed island of the wave,” and cheerily be my welcome in many a 
hospitable port of ancient Scotia. 

But now terminates the first series of a pilgrimage replete to my 
memory with golden days. Certain provincial readers have con- 
demned as wearisome the sameness of the title, and have demanded 
of its editor a new one, like unto the vain sons and daughters of Eve, 
who demand from their milliners and tailors a newly-invented trimming 
for an olden robe, and a new vest to an old coat. But how vitiated 
is the taste of the reading class in the higher ranks of society! and 
in what hands is the literature of the present day! A disgrace to the 
educated public is the encouragement given to publications that dis- 
close the depravities of the lowest ranks of mankind, and wherein 
the facilities to execute crimes are fully divulged. 

“Crime made easy to every capacity and age,” would be an ap- 
propriate title-page for “ Jack Sheppard,” “Sam Slick,” and many 
weekly pamphlets, most cleverly written, replete with the charm of 
original wit or imagination, and thorough knowledge of low life's 
history ; showing pleasantly things branded heretofore as unspeakable, 
whose authors terminate their narratives of petty misdemeanours 
and great crimes, with an elucidate moral ; but, like an after-piece on 
a theatre that few of the audience wait for, the narrative establishes 
its sway over the memory of the reader, excluding the moral of it 
from the heart: like the rose of lovely hues, that conceals its thorns, 
or the angry bee with its poisonous stings. 

These works, in compact size, disseminated at a low rate, are a 
species of light reading easily obtained. But how indifferent becomes 
our taste, and how difficult to fix our attention to subjects of import- 
ance in the higher sphere of literature ! 

“How amusing to pickpockets, Catherine, and how easy to exe- 
cute—let me try your kerchief,” exclaimed a lovely rosy girl to her 
attire woman on coming home from a representation of “ The Beggars’ 
Opera,” lately revived at the Covent Garden theatre. 

“Who taught thee to do such vile actions? How did you contrive, 
with your hands tied behind, to escape from the station-house ?” said 
a grave magistrate in a solemn tone toa youngster culprit. 

“ Jack Sheppard,” the youngster answered with unblushing ef- 
frontery, “ and some one else as 1 knows well—his black majesty."* 


* We are now rivals to the French in every kind of monstrosity excitements, 
Elegant and stately ladies, after the night’s brightest hours of the dance and the 
revel in their sumptuous apartments, hasten on the morrow to occupy the front 
benches at the Old Bailey, and some few to pay the compliment of condolence to 
the murderer in the cell, more courteous to him than to the judges, on whose entrance 
into the judgment-hall, they have not deigned to rise, according to ancient practice 
with the king, and the beggar. 
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Parents that stalk with loftier stride, and swelling with their ewn full 
force within the magical pale of fashion, affecting superior refine- 
ments in their luxurious boudoirs; recoiling in scorn from contact 
even with a sister, or a niece one degree less in distinction amongst 
the haut-ton, or less prosperous, or less pretending—descant on such 
works, and permit their hitherto untainted offspring the free perusal 
of them; whilst invaluable literature, blending instruction with amuse- 
ment, lies unsaleable on the dusty shelves of the publishers. And, 
furthermore, when I consider the new inflated style of what is called 
our modern literature, I can hardly believe myself to be living in the 
land of Addison and Pope, or still more, of that great master of the 
English language, the immortal Dryden, whom I am proud to record 
amongst my ancestors.* 


Harriotr Picorr. 
* See Sir Walter Scott's Life of Dryden, in which he relates an anecdote respect- 
ing this alliance, 


THE MOTHER'S SONG. 
To the beautiful old Air, ** LuLLABy.” 
BY MRS. CRAWFORD. 


Steep, my cherub boy! thy slumbers 
Calm as holy saints shall be ; 
Naught of earth thy spirit cumbers, 
All as yet, is peace with thee, 
Baby blest, softly rest, 
Clasp’d to thy mother’s breast,— 
While she sings thy lullaby. 
Often has ny own fond mother 
With her voice my slumbers bless’d ; 
"Tis her song I sing, no other 
Seems to me the note of rest! 
Baby blest, softly rest. 
O how wildly fancy ranges, 
W hile he slumbers song-beguiled ; 
In this world of many changes, 
What will be thy fate, my child? 
Baby blest, softly rest. 
Should’st thou live, my rose of beauty, 
Spared by grace to manhood’s years, 
Grant, kind heaven grant, thy duty 
May requite a mother’s tears. 
Baby blest, softly rest. 
Ah! I may not lift the curtain, 
Pilgrim to a hidden shrine ; 
All the future is uncertain, 
Only is the present mine. 
Baby blest, softly rest. 
See he wakes—a smile discloses 
Recollection’s dawning day, 
How my tears have wet those roses, 
Love shall kiss them all away. 
Baby blest, softly rest. 
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Alice; or the Mysteries. A Sequel to “ Ernest Maltravers.” By Siv 
E. L. Butwer, Bart. M.P., M.A. 


This continuation forms the third volume of the republication of all 
Sir Edward’s works in a cheap and popular form. Without “ Alice ” 
the deep moral contained in ** Ernest Maltravers ” cannot be effectually 
developed to the reader. As all these romances are, strictly speaking, 
our English classics of fiction, they have become so familiar to all, that 
it is like writing a commentary upon Shakspeare, to offer remarks upon 
that which is so well known and so duly appreciated. We must, conse- 
quently, run the hazard of repeating common-places by pointing out the 
various excellencies of any particular volume. But wide as is the circula- 
tion and the commensurate popularity of this author's writings, still there 
are the young and the very many who have yet to possess themselves 
of the varied beauties that are interspersed throughout every work Sir 
Edward has yet produced. May we also insinuate, but with the utmost 
delicacy and reluctance, that there are a vast number of travellers on 
the high road of literature, (always supposing it impossible that the 
particular reader under whose eye this now is, can be one,) who do not 
exactly see the beauties, the grandeur, and the sublimity of the views 
that are so lavishly offered to them on both sides of the way until they 
be pointed out. They are an excellent and worthy class of folks, un- 
doubtedly, great patrons of literature, of a surety, and very indus- 
trious to reach their journey’s end. Therefore is it the more incum- 
bent upon us to make that journey as pleasant as possible. Bearing 
all this in our minds, we may be permitted to remark, with reference 
to the two connected romances before us, that they contain the history 
of the inner man; that they mark distinetly the rise, progress, and 
termination of all those mysterious impulses common to all of human 
mortal kind; that in them the philosophy of morals is elucidated, 
religion vindicated, and the mere human reason of faith proved. They 
show that “ self-love and social” are not the same—that if selfishness 
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be made the basis of action, not social love, but social disorganisatioy, 
and individual misery, will be the infallible consequence. The whok 
of the life of Lumley Ferrers, afterwards called Lord Vargrave, is an 
instance of this. These romances also show, that we, nay all of us, 
the best as well as the worst, in our calculations for happiness, too 
much neglect the natural workings of the heart, and the holy bias of the 
affections. We would also point out the admirable essays of moral 
and political government that are to be found, like sober sages amid a 
courtly crowd of the fair and the brave, subduing and chastening the 
else too brilliant display of the whole. We have no space for quota- 
tion, but we wish our friends to reflect deeply on the meaning and the 
arguments to be found at page 264, and in those that follow. Our 
author is a rare and sublimated spirit, with whose higher flights it 
requires some study and some mental efforts to associate. Genius is 
more his characteristic than wit—for genius delights in all the loftiest 
and most beautiful associations of which our nature is capable. Thus 
he is eloquent, passionate, tender, and profound, but seldom sparkling, 
never meretricious. Of humour, as he has yet displayed himself, he 
appears to be totally deficient. Perhaps he may deem it a quality be- 
neath an elevated and refined mind. This being the case, we were quite 
astonished to find, in his “ Alice,” that once, the only solitary instance, 
he has condescended to be actually droll ; and to say of something that 
it “is neat, not gaudy, as the devil said, when he painted his tail a 
pea-green colour.” Chacun da son metier. Sir Edward has clected 
the highest, and long may he live to practise it, delighting us and 
honouring himself. And something too is due to the spirited and 
tasteful publishers who thus multiply so gracefully his works. The 
frontispiece is an engraving of great merit, and graphic of one of the 
most startling scenes of the romance. The vignette title-page is deli- 
cately finished, and a nice piece of art. 


Jack Ashore. By the Author of “ Rattlin the Reefer,” &¢.3 Vole. 


The recent announcement of this new work, from the pen of Mr. 
Howard, excited no ordinary expectation in the minds of the reading 
public—an expectation which its perusal has more than realised —and 
trom which we have just risen with increased admiration of the author's 
unlimited powers as a master in his art. We well remember the im- 
patience with which we waited for his “ Rattlin the Reefer ” and the 
“ Old Commodore,” and with what delight we pursued our heroes 
through these stirring dramas, when they moved as if under the in- 
fluence of an enchanter's wand, and which still retain a vivid place in 
our memory. In this new work, however, we think Mr. Howard has, 
if possible, manifested more talent, exhibited more consummate skill 
in the groundwork of his subject, more truth in the characters, and 
more masterly touches scattered over the whole picture, than in any 
of his former productions, admirable as these undoubtedly are. This 
IS as it should be. Instead of being impoverished—instead of evincing 
anything like exhaustion bv the almost prodigality with which he has 
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produced these vivid * ‘tures of naval life and service—his powers of 
description, his delineations of character, and the truth and originality 
with which these are severally carried out, all exert an interest and a 
fascination which have lost nothing of that intensity which has all 
along given to the writings of this author the genuine stamp of great 
power, truth, and originality. 

Were it not for Mr. Howard, and others who have been successful 
debutants in the same field, the * men of England's mariners "—each 
as they were “ in daily life,” and in the zenith of her national glory— 
might have passed away into oblivion; and we cannot feel otherwise 
than grateful to the author who has thus exhibited to our patriotic in- 
spection a faithful “ gallery’? of those heroic defenders who, in the 
hour of our greatest danger, were at once the strength and idols of the 
nation. The pencils of our painters indeed have gloried in committing 
to “immortal canvass” the living features of our heroes—many of 
whom are worth a pilgrimage to look upon, and will long serve as altars 
from which the youthful breast may catch the fire of patriotism. But 
Mr. Howard, in Aés canvass, has shown not only how they looked, but 
how they acted, thought, fought, on their own proper element; by 
what means they were so long the hope or the terror of enslaved 
Lurope—the unshrinking champions of freedom—fearless in storm and 
battle, and universal favourites on shore. ‘These volumes, indeed, 
embody, in truthful characters, the “lives and loves” of our seamen, 
as they really lived and loved “ thirty years ago.” ‘They have their 
lights and shades, but the light and the dark so truthfully blended 
—heroic virtues with human feelings so well balanced and contrasted 
—that we at once perceive that the picture is a genuine copy from 
nature ; and the certain production of one who, in his time, has seen, 
felt, and taken an active share in, those stirring scenes of adventure 
which pervade every page of Jack Ashore,” and give us full assur- 
ance that they are drawn from the life. 

The groundwork of this novel is well laid, and the superstructure, 
so skilfully raised upon it, is in’ strict accordance with this plan 
blending the light and the severe—the grave and the grotesque ; but 
each so well placed and proportioned as to produce an effect which at 
once announces the author's skill, and secures the reader’s admiration. 
The task, it must be confessed, was one of great difficulty ; for, in 
order to sustain the several characters in all the force of truth and 
identity, breadth of humour, eccentricities, and prejudices,—and 
through the workings of all the various passions by which, in their 
several spheres, they are alternately actuated,—and, that truth might 
not degenerate into caricature, nor the frank admission of human vice 
and frailty awaken feelings of disgust—all required the hand of a 
master, and vreat delicacy and discrimination in the arrangement. 
But while the author has achieved this task with a delicacy which 
cunnot but be appreciated by every reader of keen sensibilities, he has 
not shrunk from painting, with a daring fidelity, the strange, and often 
revolting, scenes through which the hero of his story has to push his 
career. Had he been more scrupulous, his descriptions would have 
lost in value, and the spirit of the drama degenerated into mawkish 


sentiment and sickly common-place. It is sufficient, on this point, to 
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observe, that Mr. Howard's characters, like those of Shakspeare, are 
genuine counterparts of unsophisticated nature—here and there ex- 
travagant or romantic, but still trae—true to the originals,—whether 
he paints the hero on the quarter-deck, or the sailor at the foremast— 
whether he depicts the ship with the enemy alongside— 1 pay-day on 
board the old Glory—or * Jack,” with his Poll and prize-mone: y, tast- 
ing the pleasures of a day ashore. It is this quality which gives such 
raciness and originality to the creations of Mr. Howard's pen, and we 
rivet our attention on the pages of * Jack Ashore” as on a scene that 
is actually passing before our eyes, and carries us irresistibly into 
situations and a soc iety from which we return, with a sigh, to the insi- 
pid intercourse of ordinary life. 

To enter upon any lengthe ned analysis of this unique production 
would be to cancel the pleasure of perusal, which will inevitably re pay 
the reader with a fund of wit and humour, whim and drollery, pathos 
and levity, and withal many of those graver lessons of ¢ xperime ntal 
wisdom, which, while they profess only to amuse, Convey an important 
moral, against which it is impossible to shut the heart or stifle the 
conviction. 

On closing this brief notice, we cannot resist adverting to the beau- 
titul introductory stanzas, in which the author appeals to the ladies of 
England, in favour of © Jack Ashore,” —stanzas which are no less 
delicately appropriate than they are beautiful. “The compliment paid 
to our youthful Queen in these stanzas is eloquent and touching ; and 
we cannot but express a sincere hope that it may meet her Majesty's 
eye—to which every true British sailor looks for approbation aud 
encouragement 


Indian Life; a Tale of the Carnatic. By Murs. Caroumne Harr- 
LEY. 33 Vols. 


There are various paths to fame in novel-writing, and it is seldom 
that we see any one tale gifted with more than one peculiar excel- 
lence. Some shine in passion, some entrance by eloquence, and 
some interest by powerful incident and complexity of plot. * Indian 
Lite” is marked by energy and originality, and recommends itself by 
beautiful and poetical description. India, bright beneath its glowing 
sun, is vividly depicted to the mental eye of the reader. The ma- 
terials of which this romance is formed afford good opportunity tor 
the display of the qualities that we have e numerated, and well has 
the fair lady availed herself of them. The hero, gifted, as a hero 
should be, with the romantic and symbolical name of Fleur d'Epine, 
is, unknown to himself, betrothed to a Virginia St. Clair, and the 
young gentleman is sent to France by his father in order to work out 
the paternal macteigupentes scheme. But papas sometimes in the world, 
in novels always, ar e particularly unfortunate in these connubial 
arrangements. ‘The son falls in lave with a person that is appended to 
a voice—the voice he has heard, but that from which it proceeded 
he has ne vy seen. Ele afterwards discovers that this songstress ts a 
novice, and, atter many unavailing attempts to move her to hits priis- 
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sion, she prefers the monastic veil to the marriage ring; and he, in 
despair, goes to India as a Protestant missionary. The adventures 
of each, in their peculiar position towards one another, form. with 
the events of the life of the nun’s cousin, the principal incidents. It 
is in the East that the story is most interesting, the developement of 
which we shall take very great care not to unfold, as we would not 
mar the rich feast prepared for the reader. We will only say that 
the most imposing Indian personages are brought on the scene, and 
that the splendid idolatry of the East gives a gorgeous effect to many 


of the incidents. There is also much of the nerve and spirit: of 


poetry In many passages, and the authoress is happy in dialogue 
We do not say that the work is faultless—the chain of events is put 
together too imartificially, and, in consequence, eflect does not follow 
cause in that easy and satisfactory manner that pleases while it) sur- 
prises. We may astonish, and still be natural. However, notwith- 
standing its blemishes, the tale is a superior one. 


The Orphan of Nepaul ; a Tale of Thindostan. 1 Vol. 


This short and vivid fiction is constructed strictly upon the dra- 
matic model, and causes the reader to hurry rapidly, with an intense 
interest, to its termination. ‘This is the outline of the plot. A cer- 
tain Captain Arlington—a man military—becomes the guardian of a 
young, and till then, a totally unprotected girl of a high caste, and 
gilted with the peculiar beauty and singularly bewitching attributes 
of the most captivating of her strange country. Her father, a Na- 
paulain, has lost his life in a skirmish with the British troops, which 
makes the trust imposed on the captain still more sacred. The 
guardian places his ward with his mother, but permits her to asso- 
ciate as much as she pleases with native connexions, and to conform 
to Hindu customs. ‘This lady, Luslaya, falls in love with her bene- 
factor, who is, however, engaged to the beautiful daughter of a rich and 
miserly father. This lady’s name is Clara Aimwell. Then steps 
upon the scene one Cornet Martindale, the mischiet-doer of the 
piece, and Clara’s cousin. He inveigles Captain Arlington to gamble 
away two-thirds of his property to one of his tools, well knowing that 
Clara's father will then annul the match. But Clara is faithful, The 
cornet then employs the same rascal to waylay and murder the captain 
as he returns froma ball. ‘This villany is overheard by the young In- 
dian, who, disguised as a Nautch girl, enters the ball-room and warns 
her guardian of his danger. ‘Thus prepared, he encounters the assassin, 
and mortally wounds him: but the rascal dees not die before he has 
confessed all the roguery of the cornet. On this, Martindale returns 
the property ; and, feartul of disclosures that may peril his lite, dis- 
appears altogether. Where there are two ladies in love with one 
man, a sacrifice must be the consequence. Arlington marries the 
heiress, and the Indian has nothing to do but to lie down, with her 
broken heart, and die—two made happy and one in the grave, 
which is a very excellent ratio of felicity as the world runs. The 
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language of the Nepaulain girl is eminently vigorous and poetical, 
and itis she who is the real heroine of the piece, although Clara 
carries off the heroine’s triumph. We have no doubt but that this 
story was written rapidly—the eagerness of the thought and the flow 
of the language show this. We must not then be surprised that its 
style ts unequal, and that many of the minor faults in composition 
are observable, but hardly observable to the general reader, so car- 
ried away will he be by the absorbing interest of the story. 


Hawkwood ; a Romance of Italy. 3 Vols. 


This is a pendant on history, the facts of which are so inge- 
niously blended with fiction, that we know not which is fiction or 
which is fact, but it makes a very agreeable aggregate. ‘The perusal 
of this work strongly reminds one of Sir Walter Scott. If we were 
to say that it equalled that great master’s productions, we well know 
that we should have all who write, and ninety-nine of the hundred 
who read, crying out against us. It does mot equal, but, in many 
points, it nearly approaches to_the spirit of the Scottish romancist. 
Hawkwood is superabounding with materials—so much so, that its 
abundance becomes a detect. It is overlaid with incident, and thus 
sufficient room is not afforded for the developement of passion, or 
the display of the nicer shades of character. The introduction, 
(which by-the-bye is very well written) should be read with atten- 
tion, for, if this be not done, what follows cannot be sufliciently en- 


joyed. Hawkwood, who gives the title to, but is not the hero of, 


the romance, is an English knight, who commands some thousands 
of free soldiers, or mercenaries, to be let to the best bidder in Italy. 
Apart from the dreadful moral degradation of such a profession, 
Hawkwood is a gallant fellow, and well upholds the glory of the 
english name. It i is one of’ his favourites and followers to whom the 
interest of the tale attaches. He plays his part well, and his cha- 
racter is well conceived and admirably supporte dd. There is not much 
of the distresses and tender fluctuations of love in the story—it is most 
of war, warlike. But the little of love that there is, is well treated, and 
the author has contrived, without much dwelling on the subject, to make 
us feel a deep interest for the heroine. Altogether this is a manly and 
invigorating production, the offspring of a strong mind, a production 
the tendenc y of which is good, and the study amusing. We think that 
it would have been improved, had it admitted of more female agency, 
and ita greater attention had been paid to dramatic effect. It is in 
this that it falls short of its type, the want of the method of Sir 
Walter Scott. He produced his novels in a succession of scenes, as 
accurately and as distinctly divided as those of any acting play. 
When each scene was finished, there was a leap of time and place 
to another, complete in itself, and so on until zt curtain finally fell at 
the end of the third volume. The author ot Hawkwood will write 
_— lis talent insures this, and the hublie expect it. Let him, 

hen, divide his romance into a given number of scenes, without 
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being so sohicitous to produce a continuous and unbroken narrative. 
which rather belongs to history than to noevel-writing. In eonclusio: 
—to those who seek amusement and are desirous of information. we 
can confidently recommend these volumes. They will be particu. 
larly pleasing to the very young, and to those of mature age also, as the 
passions are neglected for action, and strife and enterprise breathe in 
every page. Though there be but few delicate distresses, we think 
that Hawkwood will be liked by the gentler sex. It is not healthful 
to be always sighing. We therefore recommend it to the ladies. 


Memoirs of a Prisoner of State in the Fortress of Spielberg. By 
ALEXANDER ANDRYANE, Fellow Captive of Count Confalioneri. 
With an Appendix, by Maronnenut, the Companion of Silvie 
Pellico. ‘Translated by Fortunato Pranpt. 2 Vols. 


Alexander Andryane, a Frenchman of good family, and at the age 
of four-and-twenty, is beguiled by his own enthusiasm and the mis- 
calculations of some Italian exiles, into a Quixotic crusade against 
the Emperor of Austria, to wrest from his sway the various Italian 
states, to regenerate Italy, and establish freedom in all its glory in 
that classical peninsula. Nothing could be more generous and ro- 
mantic—nothing more foolish and unfortunate. He was seized, and, 
after the fashion of despots, without trial, condemned to be hanged. 
In all this we see nothing out of the usual course. Alexander de- 
clared the war, and he should have been prepared for the conse 
quences. If the Italians choose to be grovelling slaves —i they be 
less than women in courage, and more than Sybarites in all enervat- 
ing and degrading pursuits, they are well suited for tyranny, and 
they had, and they still possess, that for which they have made them- 
selves so fit. They and their tyrant are well matched. Alexander 
was mad to have endeavoured to disturb an order of things so well 
adjusted. With this all our censure of him ceases. The conduct of 
the Emperor of Austria was revolting to humanity. He studied, 
with all the devotedness of a passion, mental and physical tortures - 
so nicely managing the body, that it was brought to endure the 
utmost without endangering its destruction, Such a_fiendish-like 
nature, we well know, has many resemblances in history ; but what 
most surprises us is, that this tyrant was surrounded with ministers 
and courtiers, who, for his honour and their own, should have inter- 
posed. Such is the depravity of courts, that we find Prince Metternich 
eulogizing his imperial master for humanity. We recommend this 
work to general perusal, in order that its readers may see how much 
body and mind may be made to suffer, and still survive, or we should 
rather say, as the soul dieth not, and still remain united. 
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The Dramatic Works of Massinger and Ford ; with an Introduction 
by Harriey CoLeripge. 


These plays, with their introduction, form a very imposing looking 
volume. They also boast of an exquisitely finished and boldly en- 
graved portrait of Massinger. The vignette boasts of an exquisite 
engraving by Finden, after Wilson of Wilton House; the type is 
throughout clear and beautiful ; in fact, no book, so far as the getting 
up is concerned, could be more attractive.” Of the preface we are 
glad that we are not constrained to say much, and the little that we 
shall remark upon it must be taken in the best sense. — It is vivacious 
and discursive—an introduction in which the author is more prominent 
than the subject, a pleasant and unprofitable reading. We believe 
that very few persons, with the exception of those whose profession 
or whose taste leads them exclusively to the drama, have read the whole 
of Massinger’s plays, and, to speak in general terms, they are hardly 
worthy tobe read. They seem to me e been turned out from the au- 
thor's brain with the rapidity of mill-work, and the great. simi- 
larity that they have to each oe justifies the comparison. As to 
their construction, they run wild in improbability, and deeds are per- 
formed, and conclusions brought about, ina manner by which even the 
licentious license of the stage is startled. It is very true that Mas- 
singer has not presented a single play in which there are not to be 
found some touches of nature, and some bursts of genuine poetry ; 
but these occasional beauties only make the sterility of the genera! 
landscape the more apparent. Some thirty of his dramas are still 
extant, but many have been lost, if the perishing of such conceptions 
can be esteemed a loss. The best of them extant is his “ New Way 
to Pay Old Debts,” and, notwithstanding the improbability of its plot, 
“The Old Law.” Representation has made the worid tolerably familiar 
with the former; we wish that perusal would do ag same justice by 
the latter. Notwithstanding the cold manner in which we have 
spoken of these dramatic works, we assert that casi person who has 
the honest ambition of being thought a sound English scholar, should 
read them, and in this edition they are presented to him in a most 
captivating shape. ‘They are also a good historical test of the man- 
ners of the times in which M: issinger wrote. We now come to the 
works of John Ford, and with him the reader will be better pleased 
to linger than with Massinger. In all the essentials of a dramatic 
writer, Ford is infinitely the superior. He has more passion, more 
poetry, and more wit. His knowledge of human nature was acute 
and extensive, and he had great aptitude i in discerning the ridiculous 
points in character. Tis princips al fault is that of exaggeration ; with 
him virtue is never enough virtuous, villany villanous. The good in- 

variably leads him to the heroic, the heroic to the impossible, and 
from thence he too often falls down into the ridiculous. — It is the 
error of a vigorous mind, and one that, if he had good advisers, 
he would easily have amended. We can always lop off redundancies, 
but when there is no vigour there is no worth. We think so favour- 
ably of his plays, that we should like to see them new-modelled and 
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adapted to the stage of the present day. As they require only the 
file and pruning knife, we think that they might be attempted with 
success. We must conclude by saying, that the public are much 
indebted to the spirited publisher for the production of this volume. 
It is essentially a book for the closet and the library, and should not 
be placed indiscriminately in the hands of youth of either sex. As we 
have more to blush for than our forefathers, consequently the veil of 
conventional decency of our times is of a larger scope and of a thicker 
texture. As we are not so virtuous, we cannot afford to be so plain 
speaking as our ancestors. 


Three Speeches delivered in the House of Commons, in fuvour of a 
Measure for an extension of Copyright. By N.Y. Tavrourn, Ser- 
jeant at law. Zo which are added the Petitions in favour of the 
Bill, and Remarks on the Present State of the Copyright (Juestion. 

An Historical Sketch of the Law of Copyright, with Remarks on Ser- 


jeant Talfourd's Bill, and an Appendix of the Copyright Laws of 


Foreign Countries. By Joun J. Lownpes, Esq. 


Not authors only, but the human race at large, are indebted to 
Serjeant Talfourd for his energetic and well-directed endeavours for 
the improvement of literature. Men of talent have but two motives 
to become authors—vanity and emolument. If we could, we would 
freely yield to the opponents of Mr. ‘Talfourd’s bill all the first class, 
and we should not be yielding much; but the cause, we may call it 
the sacred cause, of the second, every man, if he be of sound dis- 
cretion and of right feeling, must advocate, and with a zeal similar to 
that with which he would guard private property. Those who would 
oppose the inalienable right of authors to their own productions are 
of the worst class of levellers, and much more mad or more dishonest 
than the upholders of the agrarian scheme of property. Let us try 
this question of property fairly, and it cannot better be done than by 
drawing a parallel between the landlord who holds a freehold estate, 
and the author who has written a standard work. What are the land- 
lord’s titles to that which he possesses, to the exclusion, and ‘probably 
to the injury, of so many others? Were there no fields and forests, 
fruits and grain, on the spot he calls his own, before he was born? Did 
he create them, or was their existence dependent or consequent 
upon his own ? Possibly his predecessors obtained the estate by 
violence or by fraud. Much crime was committed by those who for- 
merly wrested it away from the first settlers upon, and cultivators 
of it, and much social misery has been the consequence of its 
occupation by its several possessors afterwards. Yet if any one 
attack the law by which the landlord holds his acres, he is looked 
upon as a rebel; and if he carries away the produce upon them, he is 
punished as a felon. This is right. An original work is the author's 
sole property ; as much as finite beings can create, he created it— 
without him it had not been—his right over it injures no one, makes 
no one poorer, and ought to make no one discontented. As he is the 
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sole producer of it, the property of it, should remain in him, 
intact and unquestioned, so long as all other property remain to 
all other possessors. He has a full right to alienate, to sell, or 
even to destroy. The only argument that can be brought to operate 
against this is, that an invasion of private property, if that pro- 
perty be literary, is a small private wrong to work out a public and 
large good. Who dare—what honest man dare open that fearful 
question of expediency ? Is the large park, and the extensive pleasure 
grounds held in privacy, and for the sole enjoyment of one person, 
the best way of using the land destined for the support of millions ? 
You will grant the author a property in his own work for twenty-eight 
years only. Will you also thus limit the occupancy of his estate to 
the Duke of Bedford? Who will presume to say to him, “ Come, 
come, you and yours have enjoyed this too long—there are all the 
tenants in the workhouse waiting for their turn?” If all is to be 
open to all, and property the general right of all, the authors need 
not care; only, were this to be the case, no one would care to 
create or to collect it—the gentlemen of the pen perhaps the least 
of any. It is upon the broad principle of right that authors 
should stand, and whilst they have that vantage ground they should 
refuse all compromise. 

Mr. Lawson’s sketch of copyright is able, compendious, and of 
great research, and his remarks upon Mr. Serjeant Talfourd’s bill 
acute and well deserving attention. We feel exultation in seeing so 
much liberality in a lawyer. We are sick of the folly of deciding 
the wants of the present enlightened day by the precedents of the 
past dark ones. Decide, not as have decided the ignorant before 
you, but according to the urgency and the demands of existing 
circumstances. Law precedents are the Elysian fields of the law- 
yers, but the whirlpools that swallow up men’s estates. Were they 
all perished! Let not the copyright law be decided either by 
precedents of the feudal times, nor by the shopkeeping spirit of the 
present. Authors ask for only that protection which is insured to 
other holders of property. 





Arundel; a Tale of the French Revolution. By Sin Francis Viv- 
CENT, Bart. 3 vols. 


This is a very superior work, whether we regard the able manage- 
ment of its plot, the clear and elegant style of the narrative, the 
vigour of its dialogue, or the excellent tendency of its moral. This 
novel will at once take a high station in literary fiction. As the mas- 
terly working up of the materials of this story constitutes its principal 
beauty, we shall not wrong the author, whilst we hope to sharpen the 
curiosity of the reader, by giving a sketch of its plot. The hero, 
Henry Arundel, is the son of an honourable gentleman who has sold 
the principal portion of his estates, in order to pay his and his ances- 
tors’ debts. After this was duly effected, he finds himself in posses- 
sion of about three hundred pounds a year, the produce of a small 
farm, still remaining to him. When he dies, he leaves a widow and 
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two children, Henry and a daughter. Very early in the tale the cha- 
racter of Henry is developed. It is a most interesting, whilst a very 
natural one. Influenced by his circumstances, his great talents and 
nice sense of the magnanimous only tend to make him proud, reserved, 
and so assiduous at his studies, as to become very highly distinguished 
at the university, to which, notwithstanding the family poverty, his 
mother had compelled him to go. A Charles Hammond is found at 
the same college, who is the hero’s intimate friend, and the lover, 
likewise, of his sister. For seconding this young gentleman in a duel 
Henry is expelled from the university, and thus, in that direction, all 
his prospects are ruined. Luckily his mother dies before she hears 
of his expulsion, and Sir John Hammond, the father of his friend, 
receives Ellen Arundel under his roof until the appointed time shall 
arrive when she is to be married to his son. The hero’s hopes being 
thus blasted in England, he repairs to France, in order to distinguish 
himself amidst the revolutionary ferment that had just then com- 
menced to distract that unhappy country. Arundel’s political senti- 
ments were those exactly of the wise and the good, opposed equally 
to the dissolute despotism of the aristocracy, the horrible corruption 
of the court, and the fanatical and vicious frenzy of the mob. He 
attempts a middle course; enrols himself as a French citizen, and 
one of the national guard. His various letters of introduction from 
England procure him easy access to all parties, and to all the extremes 
of party. He is received at court, and also among the wildest demo- 
crats; the natural consequence of which is, that he is suspected to be 
a traitor and a spy by all factions. In this state of affairs he becomes 
enamoured with Gertrude Romainville, a very young lady, then in 
attendance upon the Queen of France. Henry saves this person's 
life when the mob attacks the Tuileries, gets desperately wounded 
in the business, and narrowly escapes being hung afterwards. Things 
become complicated. On Gertrude’s father becoming acquainted with 
her attachment to Arundel, he, the father, disowns and casts her off, 
because, many years ago, Arundel, senior, had injured him, The 
lady’s only asylum is now near the person of the unhappy queen. 
Soon after these events Arundel saves Robespierre’s life, and, for this 
act, becomes the idol of the Parisians. Notwithstanding this, he still 
holds his favour with the queen, who, to distract his attention from his 
ill-placed love, offers him the embassy to St. Petersburgh, which he, 
in hopes of improving his fortunes and acquiring honours, accepts ; 
trusting by these means to be enabled to fulfil his engagement with 
Gertrude. Whilst in Russia he receives a letter from Gertrude, en- 
tirely renouncing him, she having heard that he was leading a very 
disreputable course of life at St. Petersburgh. After this little bit of 
virtuous heroism on the part of the lady, her father becomes recon- 
ciled to her, and again receives her; and_ this unjust accusation, and 
its consequences, throw Henry into a fever. He resigns his appoint- 
ment on his recovery, returns to Paris, where he collects evidence of 
his innocence, which he endeavours to send to her, but her father pre- 
vents her reception of it. 

Arundel afterwards serves under La Fayette, and is promoted to 
a coloneley, and campaigns. On his return to Paris, he finds that 
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the Marquis of Romainville is imprisoned, his daughter volunt: arily 
sharing his captivity. Danton and Robespierre had given Henry 
hopes of their release, but, in the mean time, the mob become im- 
patient, break open the prison, and proceed themselves to try the 
prisoners. Danton informs Henry that the only method to preserve 
his mistress will be to claim her as his affianced, and, just as she has 
been sentenced to be executed, he arrives and does so. He carries 
her off, insensible, to his lodgings. The next day, Danton entreats 
him to have the marriage solemnized, for, should it be discovered 
that the pretended marriage was a ruse, he and his party would be 
completely compromised. Arundel reluctantly complies, and they 
ure married by a magistrate. However, our hero is now too proud 
to have any explanation with his wife, whom he supposes to be indif- 
ferent to him, and she returns to her papa, who has also contrived 
to escape. He now relents, being much touched by the affection of 
his daughter. Both then disappear, and Arundel serves under Bo- 
naparte for several years, becomes a general, and at length returns 
wounded to his own country, honoured and enriched. ‘In England 
he discovers that the Marquis de Romainville has chosen only to be 
known in France by his French title, and that he and his d; weghter 
were both English, and “ in England they were known as L ord de 
Lacy and Miss de Lac "Ye Explan: itions ensue, and husband and wile 
are reconciled, and then, of course, that felicity is the result that is 
so abundant in fiction. Independent of the charms of imagination, 
with which this tale so much abounds, it has an historical merit of 
no mean order. The tacts that belong to history are not falsified. 
The biographical sketches, also, are admirable. Most of the generals 
who distinguished themselves in the French Revolution, from Bona- 
parte down to the infamous Peltier, are faithfully and vividly por- 
trayed. We have not, for some time, read a nov el that has given us 
so much unalloyed satisfaction. Though it treats necessarily of the 
most delicate questions, it treats of them fairly, giving even to the 
bad their few merits, and censuring the good for their few faults. 
Those touches of character related of Bonaparte will be found deeply 
interesting, and the few incidents in which that great mind appeared 
as the controlling genius will rivet the attention. We take our leave 
of this work with the remembrance of the great pleasure that the per- 
usal of it has afforded us, and knowing that it must, sooner or later, 
win its way to popularity. That its success will be immediate, we 
feel inclined to predict ; but we have lately seen such abominable 
trash, from the authors of the “felon school,” gain a present 
though but a very temporary notoriety, that we think that some- 
times sterling merit must be content to wait for its later and its 
longer triumph. 


A Volume of Lyrics. By Mrs. Cornwatt Baron WILson. 


In the harsh though strong and noble language of England, good 
lyrical poetry is one of the most difficult of * literary achie vements. 
Mis. Wilson, in her excellence in this departinent, has a tair clam 
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to the reputation of possessing real inspiration, and genius of no com- 
mon order. Since the demise of Miss Landon and Mrs. Hemans, 
among the female votaries of the muses, our authoress stands un- 
rivalled, and as the female sovereign of verse, there is none now who 
can dispute with her for the vacant throne. In grace of composition, 
chastity of style, and elegance of thought, she leaves us nothing to 
wish for. Her ‘ Lyrics,” display the truth of poetry, and we like them 
the better for the sweet natural simplicity that distinguishes them. 
Several of the poems in this volume are little gems; we have 
but space for one ballad, which is too pretty to be neglected, 





** Lips she has like opening roses, 
Eyes that mock the diamond's shine ; 
On her cheek young Love reposes, 
In her bosom makes his shrine. 


Teeth that shame in pearly whiteness 
Falling flakes of driven snows ; 
And a form of fairy lightness, 
And a heart where teeling glows, 


All these charms in her combining, 
Haunt each hour my waking mind ; 
And in dreams my heart is pining 
For the gem in faney shrin’d !” 


Chastely beautiful as this ballad is, there are many others in the 
volume more than equal to it, which our limits will not permit us to 
notice. 


Haken Jarl; a Tragedy, in Five Acts. Translated from the Danish 
of Ohlenschliger, and Poems after various Authors. 


We like this tragedy extremely; it is of the good old standard, and 
has all the requisites of the tragic muse. It possesses strength, 
poetry, and interest; and inspires pity, terror, and exultation, It 
strongly marks out the spirit of the olden time, and is essentially local, 
and therefore appears to be, in all parts, truthful. Even in translation 
this poem has all the vigour of the iron age, with much of the ele- 
gance of a period more refined. All the actors seem to be giants ; 
as such they think, speak, and act. Even their villanies have some- 
thing heroical about them. We have not space to detail the plot : it 
is ingenious and natural; and, without departing from its tragic cha- 
racter, it terminates most satisfactorily to the audience. Should any 
one read this play attentively, we feel assured that he would not, for 
at least a fortnight to come, be able to wade through any of the late 
successful plays at one sitting. We cannot judge decrepitude and 
weakness until we have witnessed the effects of real power. We 
mean no disparagement to cotemporary dramatists, and must except 
one of them—he is readable ; all have produced plays that have been 
acted to satisfied audiences, and that is glory enough. 
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Historical Sketch of the Rise, Progress, and Decline of the Reformation 
in Poland, and the Influence which the Scriptural Doctrines have 
exercised in that Country, in literary, moral, and political Effects. 
By Count VALERIAN Krasinski. London. 


This, after a lapse of some time, is the second volume, and the com- 
pletion, of the work announced in the title. Protracted ill health has 
been the sorrowful cause of this delay. It perhaps is in remembrance 
but of few of our readers, that we formerly gave great commendation 
to the first volume. We shall not again go over that ground, but con- 
fine ourselves to stating that the second competes with, and even 
excels the first. An attentive consideration of the matter of this work 
will give the reader a humiliating sense of the depravity of human 
nature. The Poles, always too prone to internal dissension, seem to 
have become almost fiendish when they brought religious hate to min- 
gle up with their civil quarrels. Their history, profane as well as 
sacred, is nothing but one long catalogue of horrible and diversified 
crime, with scarcely a bright spot to relieve the almost uniform black- 
ness of the list. The genius of the Roman Catholic religion, with 
her robes dabbled in blood, and her crosier converted into an instru- 
ment of torture, appears, in this ill-fated country, to have been like a 
destroying angel. No force, however cruel—no fraud, however mean 
—seemed to be an impediment to her ambition ; power and wealth her 
only end and aim, murder and treachery her usual instruments. And 
then the different sects of the reformed church, bloodless, certainly, 
but how proud and silly—how arrogant and weak !—hating each other 
as much. as they detested their common oppressor. Nothing could 
more plainly demonstrate the sinful and utterly debased nature of man, 
than that the book of truth, the Holy Scriptures, should be the means 
of propagating throughout the world all manner of error—all manner 
of lies—arming the murderous hand of brother against brother, and 
too often turning the fair face of nature into one vast field of slaughter. 
Let the work before us be read attentively, and we feel assured that 
we shall cling with the more affection to our own pious and tolerant 
church, which sees in all Christians, though they may err in minor 
matters, the hope of salvation, and which uses prayers and interces- 


sions, instead of violence and persecution, when any wilfully wander 
from the folds of truth. 





Thoughts on the Government, Union, Danger, Wants and Wishes of 


the Canadas, and on the Proper Line of Policy of the British Par- 
liament in these respects. By Cuarves Scort. 


This essay is contained in a letter to Mr. Hastings of Toronto, 
occasioned by, and containing strictures on, one addressed to him by 
Mr. Dunlop, conveying his thoughts on the subject of responsible 
government—so says the title. It embraces a vast number of sub- 
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jects, which are all treated in a spirited, but very discursive manner, 
seasoned with a great quantity of personal abuse. Mr. Scott advo- 
cates the ultra-liberal side of the question, and his advocacy is that 
of a sore and slighted man. He convinces us fully that his oppo- 
nents are much in the wrong, but he does not induce us to think 
that he has himself hit out the right path. If the Canadas are to be 
held, we know, from the temperament of their inhabitants and their 
very peculiar geographical position, that they must be held with the 
strong hand of despotism—disguise this despotism as you will, by 
the specious names of representation, legislative councils, or respon- 
sibilities in the executive—if there be not despotism, there will be 
rebellion. Although we are no advocates for the dismemberment 
of the British monarchy, yet we are anxious that all its provinces, 
at home or abroad, should be either totally dissevered from it, or 
coerced into obedience, if allegiance we cannot command. Mr, Scott's 
pamphlet deserves attention in England, and its singularities of style 
ought to be tolerated for the sake of its facts. 





The Life and Times of Martin Luther. By the Author of “ Three 
Experiments of Living,” “ Sketches of the Old Painters,” &c. 


This volume is dedicated to Dr. Channing, the author’s friend and 
pastor. It is not, strictly speaking, a biography, nor is it a fiction, 
but something of both; that is, as to its general cast, and the links 
by which it is connected. We are not sure that this is an eligible 
way of treating such a subject; it may, indeed, be thought to give it 
a living interest ; but if the reader is left to inquire at every step, is 
this truth, or is it fiction? he may, perhaps, think that a veritable 
history would prove more lastingly edifying. This much, however, 
being premised, we may say we have been pleased with the work, 
which is lively and graphic. It recalls to recollection one of the most 
important periods of the world’s history, and one which every reflect- 
ing mind would do well to scrutinize. There is a majesty and dig- 
nity about the character of Luther, which has excited the admiration 
of all ages, and will continue to do so wherever the blessings of civil 
and religious liberty are enjoyed. We are, therefore, pleased with 
every attempt to bring his illustrious history into notice, and cor- 
dially recommend the volume before us to the attention of our 
readers. 


Vates, or the Philosophy of Madness ; being an Account of the Life, 
Actions, Passions, and daring Principles of a Tragre Writer. Ar- 
ranged by a Puysician ; with Graphic Outline Illustrations by T. 
LANDSEER. 


We have received the first quarterly part of this rhapsody—a _ rhap- 
sody that ‘we humbly confess we cannot understand, and therefore 
it is, undoubtedly, that we cannot appreciate it. It possesses energy 
and poetry, but the energy seems wasted in raving, and its poetry is 
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many garlands cast upon the raging waters. We presume that its 
incomprehensibility is the principal object of its author, and all its 
folly but so much wisdom, when rightly understood. We will there- 
fore wait submissively for the key. Of the illustrations we cannot 
speak too highly. They have all the grandeur of Fuseli without his 
extravagance. In this singular narrative, does the author lead the 
artist, or the artist the author ? 


The Primitive Wesleyan Methodist Magazine. 


We have, with all christian courtesy, received the January and 
February number, which forms No. I. of its new series. We like to 
see every persuasion have its organ, by which it may attempt to jus- 
tify itself before the public. It is our honest opinion, that ultra- 
methodism is not suited to the times, and that it would be, if so 
ant, retrogressive of civilisation. Though it is not persecuted it 
England, we are sorry to say that, on the ‘evidence of this ienaiaine, 
it possesses a persecuting spirit; and the perusal of the article on 
“ Volcanoes ” has given us much pain. However, as we are advocates 
for the most perfect religious toleration, we will give the benefit of it 
even to intolerance, and commend the zeal of the writer whilst we 
pity his indiscretion. In a literary point of view, the magazine is very 
far from being contemptible ; we only wish that it were conducted in a 
more liberal spirit. 


A Natural History of Quadrupeds, and other Mammiferous Animals ; 
comprising a Description of the Class Mammalia, inc luding the princi- 
pal Varieties of the Human Race. By Wituram Cuarves Lin- 
N.EBAN Martin, F.L.S. 


Three numbers of this scientific work have made their welcome 
appearance, and do justice to the well-acquired reputation of the 
author. The arrangement of the subjects is lucid, and the style in 
which the information is conveyed is pleasing and perspicuous. We 
understand that when the work shall be completed, it will be illustrated 
with more than a thousand engravings in wood, about five hundred of 
which are representations of animals, drawn, in every practicable in- 
stance, from the life, by William Harvey, together with numerous 
anatomical, philosophical, and other illustrations. With the earnest 
already given, we cannot doubt but that the work will proceed ener- 
getically, and terminate most satisfactorily. 





Narrative of a Voyage to Java, China, and the Great Loo-Choo 
Islands. By Carrain Basit Haut, R.N,, F.R.S. 


Captain Hall's writings, at all times from their spirit and purity 
of style acceptable, and, on the subject indicated by the title, just 
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now most interesting. This is not, it is true. a new work, but it 
will never never have the inanity and dulness of age. The gallant 
author has formed a very just estimate of the Chinese, and leiden of 
all descriptions will do well to peruse this publication, so that they 
may have a more competent idea of the people with whom we are so 
curiously embroiled, and with whom we are about so seriously to 
contend. We expect that, in this singular struggle, there will be 
more amusement than bloodshed; and that Commissioner Lin, and 
his fuss about “ Pin,” will, with his co-operators, produce something 
very farcical, and that the whole will end in a few proclamations and 
a lasting reconciliation. Every philosophical mind must wish for so 
pleasant an issue to the quarrel. 


Glances at the Times and Reform Government. By Joun Wane, 
Author of the * Chronological History of Great Britain,” &e. 


This clever pamphlet is a sort of “ Ze Deum" in honour of 
Whiggism. We have no objection to it in the world—at intervals, 
we are sometimes Whiggish ourselves. The author's remarks on 
Chartism are excellent—indeed, whatever he handles he treats with 
ability ; and, though he may not always be right, he is always spe- 
cious. This brochure is an antidote, if you can take it, to the 
Zimes newspaper. Mr. Wade offers everything to our view, in the 
most delicately tinted rose-colour—the leading journal of Europe in a 
mixture of dirty yellow and black. There is one comfort for both— 
the true partisan will only peruse those who advocate their own side 
of the question ; thus we may safely conclude that all Mr. Wade's 


readers will admire him profoundly. 


The Illustrated Shakspeare, revised from the best Authorities ; with 
Annotations and Introductory Remarks on the Plays, by many dis- 
tinguished Writers. Illustrated with nearly One Thousand En- 
gravings on Wood. From Designs, by Kenny Mrapows, En- 
graved by Orrin SMITH, 


To speak of the merits of Shakspeare, to use Shakspeare’s own 
words, would be but “ to paint the lily,” or “ gild refined gold. We 
have only to deal with the illustrations, which are original and sin- 
gularly appropriate. Where all are good, it would be needless to 
point out the particular merit of any one engraving. The paper and 
type partake also of the superiority found in the illustrations, and 
these numbers will bind up into very superb volumes. The notes are 
well selected; not too long or too elaborate. We detest the pedantry 
of annotation. The undertaking is a meet tribute of the mechanical 


arts to the immortality of genius. 


May, 1840.—voc. XXV111.—NO, CIX. 
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The Boy and the Birds. By Emiry Tayxor. With Designs, by 
Tuomas LANDSEER. ' 


This is a pleasing device for impressing valuable information on 
the youthful mind. There is a great and pure gratification to be 
derived from observing the habits and instincts of the feathered race : 
this the amiable authoress before us has turned to good account. 
Many of the most remarkable birds are made to relate their own 
history, and this so entertainingly, that we doubt if the young reader 
will be likely ever to forget it, when hé sees or hears the bird about 
which he has been reading. Landseer’s designs add much to the 
interest of the work, which is altogether well adapted to the juvenile 
library, as well as to form a seasonable and acceptable summer holi- 
day present. 


The Year Book of Vacts in Science and Art ; exhibiting the most im- 
portant Discoveries and Improvements of the Past Year. Illustrated 
with Engravings. By the Editor of the “ Arcana of Science.” 


This is nothing more than a well-arranged chronicle of all that the 
title indicates—and though nothing more, it is a great deal to all 
who wish their knowledge to keep pace with the advance of the 
times. We should think that a record of this sort was indispen- 
sable to all men of science; and, as we are not aware of the existence 
of any better one than that before us, we recommend it heartily. — It 
is illustrated with tolerable wood-cuts, and contains novelties on all 
the following subjects :—mechanics, natural philosophy, electricity, 
chemistry, zoology and botany, geology and geography, meteorology 
and astronomy—indeed, we might prolong the list much farther. 


Mary Stuart ; an Historical Tragedy. By James Haynes, author 
of “ Conscience,” “ Durazzo,” &c. 


We will not be so rash as to compete with the public opinion. Mary 
Stuart has been applauded, and is still an acting play. We have read 
this tragedy most attentively, and we hardly ever met with a literary 
work in which we found so little to condemp and so little to commend. 
In our humble opinion, it is the very level of mediocrity. If we find 
* Mary Stuart’’ a stock piece twelve months hence, we will ever after 
distrust our own faculties, and submissively ask the author's pardon for 
being so insensible to that excellence that has been discovered by so 
many others. 


Precedency of His Royal Highness Prince Albert, King Consort de 
Jure of Great Britain and Ireland. 


As her Majesty has herself settled this point, all further remark 
than that we have received this pamphlet would be superfluous. 
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The Ladies’ Companion. A Monthly Magazine. 


This is an American cotemporary, and was published at New York 
last November. It is a very creditable affair, and, of its class, quite 
as good as those which usually appear in England. It is carefully 
watched over by four editors, two male and two female. Among the 
latter we recognise, with much pleasure, Mrs. Osgood, who was lately 
in England, where she published a work that met with the most flat- 
tering reception. Most of the contributions are very good and very 
English, 


Sir Elwyn; a Tragedy. In Five Acts. 


We would make merry over this rhapsody, were it not so pitiful. It 
is a Curiosity, certainly, as it shows how far the infatuation of vanity 
can carry folly. What most astonishes us is, that the anonymous 
author could have worked so secretly as to get this thing published ; for 
if he had had a single friend, or even an acquaintance who knew of his 
intent, it surely never would have appeared. After this, we shall give 
full credence to the cunning of the insane. The author of Sir Elwyn 
has outwitted everybody, and his five acts are in legible type! 


The Works of Beaumont and Fletcher, with an Introduction, by 
Ropert Soutuey, Esq. L.L.D. Poet Laureate, &c. 


As we have received only the fourth number of this edition, we 
shall reserve our remarks upon it until the whole has appeared. Let 
it be sufficient to state at this time, that it seems likely to become a 
fit companion of the excellent volume of Massinger and Ford, that we 
have alluded to in a preceding notice. 


The Spirit of Literature. 


This is a reeueil of what its conductors suppose to be the very best 
quotations from well-received authors. It is to be completed in twelve 
parts, so as to form one handsome volume. When we say that hitherto 
the selections are judicious, we are giving it all the praise that it 
deserves, and quite as much as its conductors can demand. The type 
and paper and the minor arrangements are good. 


Gatton Village School. By WivuiamM ENGLAND. 


A small and cheap work, good, and without pretension. It is 
merely a description of humble, rural life, and demonstrative of the 
good old English maxim, “ Honesty is the best policy. 


Se 
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The Indicator, or the Companion: a Miscellany for the Fields and 
Fireside. By Leicu Hunr. In Two Parts. 


We have always had a predilection for Leigh Hunt as an author, 
and were extremely pleased to find him again appreciated, lately, as a 
dramatist. We presume that this re-illumination of his somewhat 
obscure fame has produced this reprint. We are glad of it, as it 
must be read with advantage. We have received only the first 
part. 


The Kentish Coronal ; consisting of Original Contributions in Prose 
and Poetry, by Persons connected with the County of Kent. Edited 
by Hl. G. AvamMs. 


Well, the Kentish men are up and doing; and, we must say that, 
in this their first number, they have done well. Mr. Adams is 
good security against the introduction of trash in this their monthly 
display. Of this excellent bijou, our fears make us exclaim, with 
honest John Moody, “ they canna hold it—they canna hold it.” But 
we shall see. It has our best wishes, however. 


Delicia Literaria ; a New Volume of Table Talk. 


A judicious selection of pleasant matters, well fitted to the times, 
and a good preparative to dining out. Many of the anecdotes have 
the recommendation of novelty, and they are all compactly got up— 
carefully avoiding that worst of all sins in the jueunda, verbosity. It 
we found this volume, or one similar to it, and ourselves alone in a 
room together, we could afford to wait with it in our hand for any one, 
at least a quarter of an hour—albeit, let it be understood, that the 
expected one is not a lady. 


Divorce Considered. By Wituiam Mvsuet, Esg., Barrister-at-Law 
of Gray’s Inn. 


This is an exceedingly clever pamphlet, upon a very delicate sub- 
ject—so delicate, indeed, that we dare not enter into it. However, 
all those who feel interested in this momentous question, may read this 
brochure with attention, and then, if they like it not, they may con- 
sign the author to the tender mercies of the “ Quarterly Review.” 


Rosamond Gray, Essays, Se. By Cuarvtes Lame. 


The title is a sufficient invitation to the work. We need say no 
more on so well-established a favourite, than that it is now printed in 
a cheap form, and is accessible to the many. 
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Hints, Moral and Medical, on Teetotalism, Temperance Societies, Gin- 


drinking, and Opium-eating. By J. Wire, Member of the Col- 
lege of Surgeons. 


Let us strenuously recommend this little tract as an antidote against 
the impious ascetism of teetotalism. It advocates temperance, as the 
only means of enjoyment, and most rightly—it does more—it shows 
us, in most cases, how a person, who has over-enjoyed himself, may 
retrace his steps. It is worth twenty large volumes on the subject. 


Extracts from a Journal written on the Coasts of Chili, Peru, and 
Mexico, in the Years 1820, 1821,1822. By Carrain Bast Hatt, 
R.N.,, F. R.S. 


We have as yet received only the first part of this valuable work, 
and to which we may apply nearly the same remarks as those we 
made upon the other work of this author which we have just noticed. 
They both proceed from the same laboratory, and bear the same marks 
of superiority. 


Erotophuseos ; or the Love of Nature. A Serio-Comic Poem, in 
Four Parts. By Timorneus Pickromen, Esq. 


This is not very bad. Let Timothy try again. We should sup- 
pose, that in his own immediate circle he is looked upon as a 
genius—to that circle, then, this poem should be confined— 
and perhaps his next will merit and find a larger sphere. The feel- 
ing throughout the poem is admirable, the execution tolerable, but, 
taken altogether, it does not rise beyond mediocrity—that metrical 
mediocrity so hateful to gods and men. 


Lays and Legends of Kent. “ Sir Robert de Surland.” Edited by 
the author of the “ Sea-Wolf,” &c. 


We presume that we are to have continuations of this work. It 
begins well. ‘This legend has been burlesqued in one of the Ingoldsby 
Papers. We conceive that Kent will offer a very ample field for the 
turning up of antiquities of this nature. We wish well to the opera- 
tion, and success to all those who assist at it. 


The Eglantine. Wy GEORGIANA BENNETT. 


The little volume of poems bearing this name has in it nothing 
remarkable to distinguish it from most books of the same description. 
There are many very pretty verses, displaying a poetical mind, without 
any deep talent or thought. A great deal of good, religious feeling s 
shown in several of the compositions. The “ Time for Prayer” 18, we 
should say, one of the best. 
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The Island Spectre; a Poem, written in imitation of Monk Lewis's 
Tales. By Rossenpace. 


An imitation must itself be almost inimitable, or it will be into- 
lerable. Monk Lewis is not a good model, nor has Rossendale much 
resembled him, for the which, his state is the more gracious. The 
poem is worthy to be read, which is saying a great deal for it, in 
these much writing times. 


Se 


The Merry Tales of the Wise Men of Gotham. Edited by Joun 
Orcuarp Hauuiwe.t, Esa. F.S.A. 


For their quaintness and rich absurdity, these tales well deserve to 
be collected and thus preserved. Asa purely English species of 
humour they should be familiar to every one, and we are much 
pleased to see them in the form in which they are now presented to 
us. Verily the Gothamites are not extinct, so let all men read. 


The Colonial Magazine, and Commercial Maritime Journal. Edited 
by Ropert Monrcomery Marrin, Esa. 


The second number of this Magazine is well sustained, and we 
heartily wish it success. ‘The articles on the maritime resources of 
France, and on China, its area, population, &c., are masterly, and 
just now of paramount interest. 


Italy. A Poem. By Samvurt Rocers. 


A well-printed and very cheap edition. The merits of the poem 
are too well established, and its fame too general, to need any com- 
ment from us. Those who wish to have an excellent copy of it have 
now a good opportunity of supplying themselves. 


FINE ARTS. 


In order a little to relieve the monotony of our critiques upon books, we will in- 


dulge in a few remarks upon the “ Fine Arts,” as they now display themselves in 
our peculiar diocese, ‘ the metropolis.’’ 


Burrorp’s Panorama or Benares, the capital of Hindostan, as it is now exhi- 
biting in Leicester-square. In every sense, this is a superb picture. The spec- 
tator 1s supposed to be in the centre of the Ganges, which river teems with the 
peculiar forms of Indian existence, On the right, looking towards the source of the 
stream, is the ancient and pagoda-crowned city, busy with life, and at once vene- 
rable and superb. Nothing, excepting being actually on the spot, could give an 


idea so accurate of what atown is in the East. We have no space to occupy 4 ith 


detail, Asa triumph of art, we hold it to be complete. The illusion is perfect. 
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Tue Society oF British Anrisrs, Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East. —From the 
very commencement of this society we have always been among its most strenuous 
advocates. It is founded on excellent principles, and certainly merits, so far as those 
are concerned, the patronage of every one who takes a proper pride in the English 
school of painting. Patriotism should demand protection and encouragement for it, 
We confidently assert, that towards it the public has done more than this duty—bns 
done much more for it than its own members, They will not help themselves. If 
they choose to hang their walls with daubs that would disgrace a tolerable sign- 
painter, do they suppose that, as a society, they can ever succeed | Vhey are en- 
couraged in order that they may paint; but if paint they will not, or cannot, who 
will wonder if encouragement should cease? Their own fate is in their own hands. 
Taken as a whole, a visit to their rooms is a pain and an irritation, We should feel 
a shame, that ought to be trebly theirs, at seeing a foreigner in the midst of their 
attempts. We proceed to particularize a few. 


204.—This is an extraordinary piece of colouring ; such, indeed, as we do not 
remember ever having seen before, aud preserved throughout the picture with much 
skilful keeping. It represents to the mind’s eye a period of the world’s existence, 
which imagination narrates as coming just perfected from under the anvil of Vul- 
can: stillred hot from the furnace, or as if thrown off from some erratic comet, and 
cooling down into form under the guidance of electric affinity, after having been 
molten in a general conflagration of nature. To “ view” such a piece of colouring 
aright,” the eye itself of the spectator should undergo vitrification, it radiates so 
fervidly. 

257. Here, again, we have something supernatural ; but how differently executed ! 
The artist, in endeavouring to depict An Indian Mother, has conveyed to the canvass 
something in the figure of a female, but assuredly he never intended we should 
believe her to be alive, nor yet the world he inhabits: the one being a repre- 
sentation of a corpse half corrupted in the grave, with the miracle of reanimation 
only half performed ; while the accompanying landscape looks more like a world 
just redeemed from ‘lartarus, than the all-beautiful work of a bounteous life-inspiring 
Creator. 

174. Windsor Castle—What nauseous colouring! It is enough to make one 
squeamish to look at it—faugh! It is meant, no doubt, for Windsor Castle in some 
by-gone time, holding its splitting head after a past night’s debauch. 

160. Exemplifies a painting of great pretence, but no adequate produce ; abound- 
ing in faults, all of a monstrous character: the head of the principal figure is much 
too small for the body, and the foreshortening of the limbs is most abominable, But 
let us turn to something more pleasing than having to find fault (for which this exbi- 
bition affords too many just occasions )—let us turn to . 

29. Wherever there is much light in a picture, it requires the utmost mastery of 
art to make it pleasing. An artist, without imagination, taste, or judgment, in 
attempting anything so difficult, is certain to produce something tame and unmean- 
ing. Not so with Mr. Allen: here, with much light, there is still shade, most dehi- 
cately and variously blended, and that spread over a fine perspective expanse, It is, 
in fact, the finest painting in the exhibition. 

58. Catile.—Good ; but the artist has introduced the stump of a tree most unfor- 
tunately into the left corner of the canvass, since it draws the eye from the cattle 
detrimentally. A perfectly skilful artist always fixes attention on the principal 
group; and if be permit it to stray, it is never beyond its tether. 

28. The Village of Monnatier, near Geneva,—This pretty little landscape has not 
had justice done it by being placed so close to the floor, It is a scene requiring a 
position above the eye to view it advantageously ; but, as seen In its present situa- 
tion, the richness and transparency of the colouring are lost. 4 

93. A profile cut out of a sheet of foolscap ; and as deficient of relief and life as a 
stale flounder. 

126. A delightful group of children, full of sweetness and innocence, so typical 
of that happy state, very faithfully portrayed. , 

98. There is music in the eye of this charming portrait, as harmonious and sweet 
as the general tone of its colouring. ; € thi 

308. Idlers.—Here, again, is much truth and nature in the representation of t - 
subject. As for the boy, he is idleness personified, making your very fingers Ungle 
for a cane, 
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314. Kentish Peasant Children —Tbis representation of rusticity is far too faithful 
and real to be flattering to human nature, recalling to mind, as it does, the only half- 
link wanting to connect the human with the brute creation. Perhaps the fair and 
clever artist intended it as a pictorial lesson of bumility. 

347. The Portrait of a Lady.—Just come from being whitewashed ; we mean, of 
course, the portrait, not the lady ; and were there not an artist’s name appended, we 
otherwise might have thought it done by the maid-of-all-work last scouring-day. 

557. Exterior of a Cottage.— This is a very clever picture ; but we think it might 
have been made still more so, had the background been of a richer and deeper tint, 

214, Tourleville—This is an exceeding good landscape portrait, with excellent 
perspective. 

376.—This is also an excellent specimen of art, carefully finished, and fine), 
toned; the character of “ The Old English Gentleman,” and his household, js 
preserved with much truth ; and to meet with them, though it be on canvass, is as 
refreshing as the sight of a flower in a desert. 

392. Three Graces. —Graceless dolls fresh imported from Germany, 

492. Thoughts on the First Voyage.—Our younker is in a “ betwixt and between” 
—cogitating, whether or no to make a second trip on trial. The romance of heroism 
appears to have been wofully debased in bis estimation, on, experiment, by salt 
junk and a north-easter—and “to be or not to be” a Nelson, requires considera- 
tion. The state of doubt is very well expressed. 

446. Portrait of a Young Lady.—'The author of this unearthly portrait really must 
go toan oculist to get couched, for he seems to have no knowledge of colour, 
having made the hue of the lady’s face more like that of a pewter washhand basin 
than aught else. 

432.—A portrait by the same artist, exemplifying the same egregious fault. 

497. An Historical subject, by Lavittos,—This painting is prettily composed and 
beautifully expressed ; but the tone of ‘colouring is cold, and saddens much the 
effect of the general excellencies. This promising artist must quit his lava style ot 
colouring, if he means to please the Cis-Stygians ; else take himself and his easel 
* over the water’’ to the Tartarians. 

503. Love.—Of wax—and possessed of a similar melting mood. I mean of the 
taper kind. Still, it is but justice to the artist to say that the fault lies mainly in 
the style of colouring, which is waxy, and therefore cold ; otherwise the expression 
is good, and the drawing correct. 


Correccio Macpaten, No. 49, Part Matt.—tThe real lovers of the highest class 
of art, who have not yet visited the small gallery in which this excellent work is to 
be seen, have a rich treat in store for them ; and we advise them not to let slip the 
opportunity of beholding it. The Correggio Magdalen, a “ gem of purest ray se- 
rene,” has but recently been brought up from the flood of oblivion in which, for 
nearly three centuries, it has been buried ; in more homely words, it has but lately 
been brought to the light of public view, after having hung upon the wall of some 
old and little known palace in Italy for a period so long that even the gossip Tradi- 
tion has failed to record its birth and parentage. The likeness, however, to the 
family leaves no room to doubt of the father. ‘Ihe spirit and the features of Correg- 
gio are visible in every part of the picture; and we are disposed cordially to join 
with those who have asserted that it is, in point of quality, the flower of the small 
but lovely flock. It would be vain to attempt in words to paint a picture, and more 
especially such a picture ; and we shall not, therefore, try to do so. It consists of 
but one figure, that of a Magdalen, in an attitude of repose as far as the body is 
concerned, but with an expression that denotes a spirit winging its flight through 
the realms above to the throne of the Redeemer. 

We shall attempt to depict no more of it: to be known it must be seen; and not 
looked at merely, but studied. Correggio has never been celebrated for the accuracy 
of bis drawing ; and perhaps the left hand may be a little too large; but he who 
ean attach much importance to an error so trivial, (if error it be,) must be of the 
class with the man who, looking upon the Phidian statues, can find objection to 
their beauty in a flaw of the marble. 

In the same small gallery are a few other pictures of high excellence. An ex- 
quisite Holy Family, by Andrea del Sarto ; a dashing Sea-piece, by Backhuysen, 10 
his most masterly style; a lovely Claude, all gentleness and repose ; a Sea-port, 
by Vernet, in which the grey mist of an early summer's morning wraps everything 
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as with a fresh and holy veil; a most vigorous work of lintoretto, realizing his am- 
bitious bope of uniting the colouring of Titian with the design of Michael Angelo ; 
and, though last not least, a resplendent Rembrandt, the Sacrifice of Isaac per- 
baps the noblest work of that wonderful master in this country; and which, ‘toge- 


ther with the Correggio, ought, as soon as possible, to find a place upon the walls 
of our Nationai Gallery. 
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Vigne’s Narrative of a Visit to Ghuzni, Kabul, Mc. 8vo. 215. 

Dodd’s Church History, By the Rev. M. A. Tierney. Vol. III. 8vo. 12s. 

Carlyle’s Miscellanies. Second Edition, 5 vols. crown 8vo. 2. 5s. 

Carlyle’s Chartism. Second Edition, crown 8yo, 5s, 

Annals of the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland from 1725 to 1766, 
Feap. 5s. 

Plain Sermons on Subjects Practical and Prophetic. By the Rev. A. M‘Caul. 
igmo, 6s. 6d. . 

Maritime Discovery and Christian Missions considered in their Mutual Relations. 
By the Rev. John Campbell, 8vo, 12s. 

Buyer's Letters on India, with Reference to the Spread of Christianity. 12mo, 5s. 

Lord Monson’s Views in the Isére and High Alps. Imperial folio. 4, 4s. 

Poems. By T. Westwood, Post 8vo. 6s. 

Goéthe’s Theory of Colours. Translated by C. L, Eastlake, R.A. 12s. 

Napier’s Peninsular War. Vol. VI. 8vo. 20s, 

Fielding’s History of Jonathan Wild. Crown 8vo. 10s, 6d. 

Dublin University Calendar, 1840, Feap, 5s. 

Englishman’s Library. Vol. VIII. ‘“‘ Churton’s Early English Church.” 4s. Gd. 

M‘Crie’s Life of Knox. New Edition, Edited by A. Crichton, Royal 18mo. 's 

Hand- Book to Paris. Third Edition, with map. S2mo. 2s, 

Care of the Teeth, 32mo. 1s. 

Hand-Book of Heliography. 18mo. 2s. 

French Testament. New School Edition, 12mo, 4s. 

The Germania, Agricola, and First Book of the Annals of Tacitus. With Notes. 
Edited by W. Smith. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

Herodotus, Greek, with English Notes, By Edwards. Vol. 1. 8vo. 12s. 

Young’s Elements of Euclid. Second Edition. 18mo. 5s, 

Watts’s Scripture History. New Edition. 12mo. 4s. 

Dakin’s Greek Testament. New Edition. 12mo. 5s, 

Butler’s Sael’s Geography. Fourteenth Edition. 12mo. 2s. 

The Pocket Manual of Manners, &c. Royal 32mo. 1s. 6d. 

Arnold’s Practical Introduction to Latin Prose Composition. Second Edition. 
8vo. 7s. 

Remains of the Rev. James Smith. By Pritchard, 12mo. 3s. 

The Youthful Female Missionary. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

Infant Stories. 18mo. 1s. 6d, 

Teacher's Tales. No. 1V. ‘“‘ George Davison, of Derbyshire.” 18mo. 1s, 

Scripture Biography. New Testament. Square. 3s. 6d, 

Belief and Unbelief. By J. Fearn. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 

The New Robinson Crusoe, 12mo. 3s. 6d, 

Martin’s Lessons on Reading and Thinking. Royal 18mo. 1s. 

An Outline of a System of Natural Theology. By the Rev. G, Crabbe. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 

‘Tatham’s Bampton Lectures, “ Chart and Scale of Truth.” Second Edition. 2 vols. 
8vo. 21s. 

The Countess of Salisbury. 3 vols. Post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
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LITERARY NEWS.—WORKS IN PROGRESS. 


The new volume of Sir E. L. Bulwer’s works for this month con- 
tains his till hitherto unacknowledged work, “ GopOoLPHIN.” The 
illustrations by Maclise and Creswick. This beautiful edition will, 
we have no doubt, take its place beside Scott and Byron. 

M. de Tocqueville’s new work on the Social Influence of Demo- 
cracy, the Comp.etion of his “ Democracy IN AMERICA,” is now 
ready. By favour of an early copy, we have had the pleasure of 
taking some notice of these interesting volumes in our present 
number. 

Mr. James is, we understand, making great progress in his new 
work, “ The Life and Times of Richard Coeur de Lion,” one of the 
most promising subjects certainly, that has hitherto come under the 
pen of this distinguished writer. 

Dr. Waagen’s “ Lire or RvuBEns,” translated by Mr. Noel, and 
edited by Mrs. Jameson, is now ready. 

As the Floral season has so rapidly advanced, it may not be amiss 
to direct our readers’ attention to the new edition of that interesting 
little work, “ Tue LancuaGce or Fiowers,” which has just ap- 
peared, revised by the editor of the “ Forget me not.” We scarcely 
know a more elegant companion to the flower garden, or one more 
calculated, from a view of the beauties of nature, to refine and elevate 
the affections. 

As the work, “ Timon, But NoT oF ATHENS,” from which we 
gave some extracts in our last, is not yet published, we must post- 
pone our further notice of it for the present. 


—_—— 


THE COMMERCIAL RELATIONS OF THE COUNTRY. 


Towards the latter end of April, in all its departments, trade was 
drooping, and this more especially in teas. This may be accounted for by 
so many prompts having become due on that article, the holders of which 
were lately defaulters. There has lately been a large export of ow 
newest machinery to several places on the continent, and we are sorry to 
learn that a sort of mania has betrayed itself among our best workmen 
to accompany it. We do not think that men in power, and the legis- 
lature, sufficiently attend to our commerce and interests. It is now too 
late to consider ourselves as an agricultural country, and thus to mould 
our fiscal laws accordingly. ‘Though all mercantile affairs have, just 
now, a very gloomy aspect, yet we see no cause for despondency ; more 
distress, which will infallibly arrive, and that speedily, will quicken 
the fears and sharpen the wits of those to bs so this commercial 
country has a right to look for protection and advancement. 








PRICES OF THE PUBLIC FUNDS, 
On Monday, 27th of April. 


ENGLISH STOCKS. FOREIGN STOCKS. 
Bank Stock, 175 and a-half.—Consols, 90 Portuguese Five per Sents. Acct. 35 and a 
seven-eighths.— Ditto, for Account, 91 one- half.— Portuguese Three per Cent., 24 three- 


eighth.—Three and a Half per Cents. Reduced, —fourths.—Dutch, Five per Cent. 100 three- 
98 five-eighths.—India Stock, for opening, 249 —eighths. — Spanish Bonds, 29 one-eighth,— 


and a-half.— Exchequer Bills, 22 prem.—India Spanish deferred, 14 five-eighths. 
Bonds, 3 5 prem. 


Money Market Reroxr,—During the last month the fluctuations in the money 
market have not been at all commensurate in extent with the various political move- 
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ments that, both domestic and foreign, have occurred. Prices etill well eus- 
tained, with a decreasing revenue at home, and a near prospect of war in more than 
one quarter abroad, Towards the latter end of April (27) consols were flat, as 
several extensive sales had taken place ; one broker one to the amount of 100,000. 
The supply of money on good security was abundant and on easy terms, and ex- 
chequer bills at a premium of from 215. to 23s. In all foreign funds business was 
slack. The share market had remarkably revived, the Great Western having risen 
to eighteen premium, and the Brighton has also improved, though the Birmingham 
hus a little declined. 





MONTHLY METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


Kept at Edmonton, Latitude 51° 3732” N. Longitode 3’ 51” West of Greenwich. 


The mode of keeping these registries is as follows:—At Edmonton the warmth of the day is 
observed by meaus of a thermometer exposed to the north in the shade, standing about four feet 
above the surface of the ground, The extreme cold of the night is ascertained by a horizontal 
self-registering thermometer in a similar situation. The daily range of the baroweter and ther- 
mometer is known from observations made at intervals of four hours each, from eight in the 
morning till the same time in the evening. The weather aud the direction of the wind are the 
result of the most frequent observations. The rain is measured every morning at eight o'clock, 
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'Range| Range see | Rain 

i rue ; 

1840. of | of Prevailing | “in Prevailing Weather. 

'Ther.| Barom. Winds. laches | 
} | 

| ) RL, Ck ed Fen 
/Mar. 

23 413-30 (30,03 -29,96 N.W. 05 |Gen. cloudy ,snow and sleet fell in m. and rain in a. 
| 2440-28 30,10-30,03 N. 5 |Gen. clear,snow fell at times, hail fell fast about n, | 
) 2542-27 30,23-30,17 N.E. | ,015 |Gen. clear, snow and hail fell during the aftern, 
| 26 39-21 30,22. 30,14 N. General cloud, snowing frequently. 

27.4329 30,07-30,04 N.E. Morn. clear, otherw, cloudy, rain fell about 5 and! 

28 41-33 30,04-29,90 W. | 005 |General overcast. {hail about balf-past 6 P.M.) 
29 51-35 (29,74-29 70 Ww. Generally cloudy. 
39 52-30 (29,84 20,79 S.W. General cloud. 
| 


31 49-43 20,76-29,75) 5.W. 005 |Clondy, small rain falliny nearly all the day. 














April 149-40 |20,63-29 57) 8s. | ,1375 |General overcast, rain at times, 
| 255-31 29.81-20,59, K. | 0125 |Generally clear, } 
3419-36 (29,96 29,93) FP. | Morning overcast, otherwise clear. 
449-25 29,90-29,83) N. Generally clear, except the evening. | 
555-29 29,97-29,92 N.W. Generally clear. [rain fell. 
6 55-32 |29,77-29,58, SW. Generally clear, except from 11 till noon, when 
7 52-29 = 29,70-29,45) N. 035 |Gen. clondy, rain fell during the aft. and even. 
8 46-35 30,04 29,89, N. 40625 |Gen, clear, a little bail fell between 12 and 2. p.m. 
| 9 50-30 4$0,22-30,11) N. | Evening clear, otherwise cloudy, a little rain in 
10 55-25 30.28 .30,20 N. | 005 | Morning cloudy, otherwire clear, {the morn. 
i 1159-27 30,14-30,04) S.W. Morning fogey, otherwise clear. 
12 57-33 29,99 29 94 S. Morning overcast, otherwise clear, 
13 63-25 29,88-29,79) N. Generally clear. 
1463 29 29.79.2974) N. Generally clear. 
15 65-29 20,92-20,84 8. Generally clear. | 
16 67-30 (30,08.29,99) N.E. fternoon cloudy, with rain, otherwise clear, 
17 59 38 «30,10 30,06, N.E. 05 (Generally clear. 
18 63.32°5 29,97.29,90 N.E, Generally clear. 
1953-32 29,87-29,83 wr. Morning cloady, otherwise clear. | 
2065.30 29,54-29,81 ; Generally clear. 
21\63-41 30,03-29.97 S.W. General overcast. 
2265.46 30,21-30,11 Ww. Cloudy, rain fell daring the evening. 
Edinonton Cuarctes Henny Avams, 





BANKRUPTS, 


FROM MARCH 24 TO APRiL 24, 1840, INCLUSIVE. 


March 24.—-W. S. Young, West Smithfield, Liverpool, tailor.—J. Cocker, Barnsley, dyer, 
banker.—L. W. Lioyd, Royal Hotel, Rich- —S. Prat, Glastonbury.—E. Cooke, Market 
mond, hotel keeper.—D. Tulloch, Dachess- Harborough, hatter.—J, Lambert, Monmouth, 
street, Portland-place, coal merchant. — W. draper.—J. and T. Hill, Wisbeach, St. Peter's, 
Bracher, Great Ormond-street, painter.—J. L. merchants.—W. Blaxiand, Birmingham, wool- 
Boorman, Gravesend, silversmith.—D, King, len draper.—S. Sleep, Altarnan, Cornwall, 
Eltham, Kent, surgeon.—-W. Blandell and R. linen-draper.—J. Goleber, Darlaston, Stattord. 
Valk, Liverpool, merchants.—R. and F. Pal- shire, gun-lock manufacturer, 
mer, Reading, coal merchants—R, Hatton, March 27.—T. ©. Johns, Red Lion-court, 














28 New Patents. 


Fleet-street, priuteg.—J. Muolder, High street, 
Vauxhall, victualler.—S. B. Hutchins, West 
street, Walworth-road, victualler.--W. Luglis, 
Little St. Thomas Apostle, City, leather-factor. 
—J. Green, Knightsbridge-terrace, Hyde Park, 
oilman.—J. Fieid, Bennett-street, St. James's 
boilder.—T. Arnison, Little Tufton street, West 
minster, builder.—W. P. Owen, Excter, wine 
and spirit merchant —-J. A. Griffin, Liverpool, 
merchant.—R. Mellows, Stockport, grocer — 
J. Taylor, Willowhoim, Cambertand, mitler.— 
J. B. Symes and FP. Blanchard, Keinton, Man- 
defield, Somerset, tailors.—J. Massey, Haberg- 
ham Eaves, Lancashire, worsted-spinner.— W. 
Beastall, Nottingham, draper.—J. R. Vivian, 
East Stonehouse, dealer.—E. Dale, Barnsley, 
linen manufactarer.—T. Weston, Cotton, Shrop- 
shire, coal merchant. 

March 31.—J. Pinkerton, High-street, South- 
wark, glass-cotter.— S. Chappell, Lawrence 
lane, Cheapside, batcher.—G. Richards and T, 
Manwaring, Bridge-road, Lambeth, linen dia- 
pers.-R. Young, Scarborough, silk mercer.— 
S. Waite, Farniey, near Leeds, cloth manutac- 
turer. — J. Smith, Mauchester, commission. 
agent. —J. W. and H. Barton, Manchester, 
cottou-spinners.—J. Burton, Manchester, plam- 
ber an glazier.-J. Wilson, Toxteth Park, 
Lancashire, licensed victaailer.— W. Bates, 
Liverpool, theatrical manager.—W. Parring- 
ton, Leeds, woollen cloth manufacturer, 

April 3.—S. Martin, Shoreditch, grocer.— 
S. T. Bidwell, Chertsey, Surrey, common 
brewer.—W.G. Naylor, High-street, Shadwell, 
tea-dealer.—R. Scampton, Coventry, grocer.— 
W. Butler, Shelton, Staffordshire, ironfoun- 
der.—R. Bradbury, Dudiey, grocer.—J. and 8. 
Lodge, Salford, manufactarers of fancy cloths. 
—W. Perkins, St. Woolos, Monmouthshire, 
ship-bailder.— M. Worthington, Ulverston, 
Lancashire, innkeeper — E. Savage, Neweastle- 
upon-Ty ne, dealer in marine stores.—J. and M. 
Wardlow, Bankwood Mill, Derbyshire, cotton- 
spinners, 

April 7.-~J. King, Eton, Bucks, clothier.— 
J. G. Meyer, Baltic Coftee-honse, Threadneedie 
street, wool broker.—J. J. Coulter and J. May, 
Liverpool-street, City, ylass-cutters.—J. Bran- 
don, Jermyn-street, St. James's, wine mer. 
chant. =H. and W. Tyler, Dadley-port, Stat- 
tordshire, cement-manufacturers.—-P. Goadsby, 
jun., Salford, druggist.—C. J. Wilkinson, Eye, 
Sutiolk, merehant.—W. Stone and J. Gibson, 
Bristol, tailors. —E. H. Butt, Cheltenham, inn- 
keeper. —J. Bradbury, Edgbaston, Warwick- 
shire, drnggist. — W. Markland, Bolton-le- 
Moors, ironfounder.—W. M. Onions, West- 
bromwich, ironfounder.—W. Mosedale, Derby, 
engine manofactarer.—W. Wright, Liverpool, 
corm-merchant. J. Cox, Nottingham, silk 
throwster,—W. John, Bridgwater, backneyman, 
~—T. Dixon, Preston, flour dealer.—T. Milner, 
Stockton upon-Tees, draper.—F. W. Fiddian, 


Birmingham, architect.—T, Manley, jon., Al 
bion Mills, Atherton, Lancashire, patent nail 
manufacturer. — R. Jordan, Barnard Casth 
carpet mannfacturer.—W. Hodgetts, Birminy 
ham, bookseller and stationer. 

April 10.—W. Jones, Lower Brook-street, 
Bond -street, lodging-house keeper.—T. Mason, 
Westbromwich, grocer.—C. Wallbank, Bir. 
mirgham, metal dealer.—I. Cleverley, Flea: 
Mills, Devonshire, miller. — J. Barlow, St. 
Helen's, Lancashire, grocer.—R. P. Sty tes, 
Banbury, chemist.—W. Battley, of Sondes 
land near the Sea, merchant-tailor.—S. Moody, 
Leeds, printer.—J. Evans, Leeds, stutf-anes 
cbant.—G. Raw, St. Helen's, innkeeper.—?. 
Payne, Dolgally, auctioneer.—J. Stripling, Li- 
verpool, ship-chandlerex—W. Nuttall, Mauches 
ter, grocer. 

April 17.—T. Hardingham, Lower George. 
street, Chelsea, bricklayer.—R. Young, Love 
lane, Wandsworth, builder.—J. Gibbs, Bedtord- 
street, Covent-garden, man-milliner.—Il. Hill, 
juon., Shepton Mallett, grocer.—R. Wilson, Al- 
dermanbury, hosier.—J. R. Dutt, Galley Quay, 
Lower Thames-street, wharfinger.—T. and G, 
Seddon, Gray's Lon-road, cabinet makers.—C, 
Coltson, Pancras lane, City, wine merchant,— 
EK. Weatherby, Newmarket, J. H. Pord, Bod 
londel, Carnarvonshire, W. L. Hilton, Holy- 
well, Fiintshire, R. Addison, Preston, and R, 
Gibson, Bolton-le-Sands, Lancashire, cotton- 
spinners.—J. H. Ford, Holywell, banker.—R. 
Gibson, Holywell, banker. —W. L. Hilton, 
Holywell, banker.—S. Hyde, jon., and J, 
Lawton, Stayley, Cheshire, cotton-spinners, 
C. and W. Sydebotham, Liverpool, ship and 
anchor simiths.— W. W. Balley, Liverpool, 
merchant.—W. Epplestone, Stockport, tailor. 
—W. ©. Monkhouse, Aberystwith, Cardigan. 
shire, wine merchant.—H. Latter, Liverpool, 
merchan .—J.Gell, Salford, currier.— B. Smith, 
Southport, board and lodging house keeper. 
T. Anstow, Shrewsbury, upholsterer.— F. Eger- 
ton, Birmingham, wine and spirit merehant.— 
W. Fletcher, Bradley, Statlordshire, grocer.— 
E. O. Pile, Neweastle upon-Tyne, grocer.— 
J. Bradbury, Birmingham, droggist.—J. Potts, 
Stoke-upen-Trent, grocer.—F. W. Wightman, 
Bawitry, Yorkshire, woollen draper.—N. Owen, 
Neath, grocer. 

April 24.—J. Clarence and J. G, Caldecott, 
Abchurch yard, City, coffee dealers.—J. By- 
land, jun., W. Chapman, and G. M. Smith, 
Birmingham, press makers. —E. B Back, Bing- 
ham, Nottinghamshire, draggist.—W. Bilsbor- 
row, Kirkdale, Lancashire, innkeeper. — R. 
Harris, Leamington Priors, auctioneer.— J. 
Swift, Birmingham, brass candlestick maker. 
—S. Wilson and J. Knight, Radford, Notung 
hamshire, builders. —R. H. Heaton, Bolton-te- 
Moors, Lancashire, cotton-spinners.—J. Biay- 
ney, Chester, stone and marble mason. 


NEW PATENTS. 


J. I. Neilson, of Glasgow, Gentleman, for certain improved methods of coating 
iron under various circumstances, to prevent oxidation or corrosion, and for other 


purposes. February 29th, 6 months. 


K. M. Stephenson, of Upper Ihames Street, Civil Engineer, for an improved 
method or methods of adjusting, sbilting, and working theatrical scenery and appa- 


ratus, February 29th, 6 months. 


R. Edwards, of Fairfield Place, Bow, Dealer in Emery Cloth, for improvements 
in preparing and combining of materials used in lighting or kindling fires. Fe- 


bruary 29th, 6 months, 
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J, Sylvester, of Great Russell Street, Engineer, for improvements im the con- 
struction of doors and frames for closing the openings of fire places, ash pits, flues, 
chimneys, and certain retorts. March 3d, 6 months. 

J, Shore, of Birmingham, Merchant, for improvements in preserving and co- 
vering certain metals and alloys of metals. March 3d, 6 months. 

J. Horne, of Clapham Common, Esquire, for improvements in the stuffing-boxes 
of lift pumps. March 3d, 6 months. 

J.C. Daniell, of Limpley Stoke, Bradford, in the county of Wilts, for an im- 
proved method of preparing shoot or weft to be used in weaving woollen cloth and 
cloths made of wool and other materials. March Sd, 6 months. 

J, Rangeley, of Camberwell, Gentleman, for improvements in the construction 
of railways, and in the means of applying power to propelling carriages and ma- 
chinery. March 3d, 6 months, 

W. Craig, of Glasgow, Engineer, and W. D. Sharp, of Stanley, Perthshire, 
Engineer, for certain improvements in machinery for preparing, spinning, and 
doubling cotton, flax, wool, and other fibrous substances. March 3d, 6 months. 

J. Newton, of High Bridge Mill, York, Manufacturer of Fancy Cloths, and 
G. Colher, of the same place, Mechanic, for an improvement in looms, for the 
weaving of figured or twilled fabrics. March 4th, 6 months. 

J. Bower, of Hunslet, York, Soda Ash Manufacturer, for certain improvements 
in the manufacture of carbonate of soda. March 4th, 6 months. 

C. A. Pellerin, of Leicester Square, Gentleman, for improvements in wind and 
stringed musical instruments. Communicated by a foreigner residing abroad. 
March 4th, 6 months. 

C. Kober, of Leadenhall Street, Cloth Manufacturer, for improvements in fixing 
colour in cloth. March 7th, 6 months. 

C.J,.S. Cox, of Addison Road, Kensington, Spinster, for an improved mode of 
fastening and uniting the edges of the divided parts of shoes, boots, bandages, 
packages, and other articles of dress or utility. March 7th, 6 months. 

J. Atkinson, of Round Hill, York, Farmer, for improvements in thrashing and 
winnowing-machine. March 7th, 6 mouths. 

R. Molyneux, of Southampton Row, Chronometer Maker, for an improvement 
or improvements in chronometers. March 7th, 6 months. 

W. Maltby, Junior, of Mile End, Chemist, and RK. Cuerton, Junior, of Percy 
Street, Brass Founder, for improvements in extracting and concentrating the co- 
lour, tanning, and other matter contained in vegetable and animal substances. 
March 7th, 6 months. 

L. Hebert, of Birmingham, Civil Engineer, for improvements in the manufacture 
ot cofered spades and shovels, soughing and grafting tools, and other implements 
ofa like nature. March 7th, 6 months. - % 

H. Tyler, of Milton Street, Cripplegate, Engineer, for certain improvements in 
machinery or apparatus for impregnating liquids with gas, including bottles for re- 


taining, keeping, and preserving liquids so impregnated, also in the manner of 


filling and closing such bottles. March 7th, 6 months, 

J. Knowles, of Little Bolton, Lancaster, Coal Merchant, for an improved ar- 
rangement of apparatus for regulating the supply of water to steam-boilers. March 
10th, 4 months. 

G. Gwynne, of Portland Terrace, Regent's Park, Gentleman, for improvements 
in the manufacture of candles, and in operating upon oils and fats. March 10th, 
6 months, “ee : ‘ 

W, Forrester, of Barrhead, Renfrew, Manager, for certain improvements in siz- 
ing, starching, dressing, and otherwise preparing warps for weaving fabrics, and 
on the machinery and apparatus therewith connected. March 11th, 6 months, — 

T. Peel, of Bread Street, Cheapside, Gentleman, for certain improvements in 
steam-engines. Communicated by a foreigner residing abroad. March 1ith, 6 
months, Aug 

R. Smith and R. Hacking, of Bury, Lancaster, Machine Makers, for certain im- 
provements in machinery and apparatus for drawing, slubbing, OVINE, and Spta- 
ning cotton, wool, flax, silk, and other fibrous substances. March 13th, 6 months. 

ik. R. Gaubert, of Paris, Professor of Mathematics, for certain improvements in 
machinery or apparatus for distributing types or other ty pographical characters into 
proper receptacles, and placing the same in order for setting up after being used in 
printing. March 13th, 6 months, 
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J. H. Young, of Lille, in the kingdom of France, and A. Delcombe, of Lille 
aforesaid, for an improved mode of setting up printing types. March 13th, 6 
months, 

KR. Varicas, of Burton Crescent, Surgeon, for improvements in rendering fabrics 
and leather waterproof. March 16th, 6 months, 

W, Crofts, of Radford, Nottingham, Machine Miker, for improvements in ma- 
chinery for the purpose of making figured or ornamental bobbin net or twist lace, 
aad other ornamental fabrics, looped or woven. March 16th, 6 months, 

J.P. V. Fabien, of King William Street, London, for improvements in rotary 
engines to be worked by steam or other fluids. March 16th, 6 months, : 

T. Craddock, of Broadbeath, Radnor, Farmer, for a certain improvement or im- 
provements in steam-engines and steam-boilers. March 16th, 6 months, 

RK, Smith and R, Hacking, of Bury, Lancaster, Machine Makers, for certain 
improvements in machinery for spinning cotton and other fibrous substances, March; 
16th, 6 months. 

1, Baggs, of Cheltenbam, Gentleman, for improvements in engraving, which im- 
provements are applicable to lithography, March 16th, 6 months, 

M. Poole, of Lincoln's Inn, Gentleman, for improvements in producing and 
preparing leys for soap-making, and in the manufacture of soap, Communicated 
by a foreigner residing abroad, March 17th, 6 months. 

S. Seaward, of the Canal Iron Works, Poplar, Engineer, for certain improve- 
ments in the construction of steam-engines, and in the application of steam-engines 
to propelling ships and other vessels, March 17th, 6 months, 

Sir W. Burnett, Kuight, of Somerset House, for improvements in preserving 
unimal, woollen, and other fibrous substances from decay, March 19th, 6 months, 

J, Jackson, of Manchester, Nail and Bolt Manufacturer, for certain improve- 
ments in the manufacture of nails, nuts, bolts, and rivets. March 19th, 6 months, 

T. Stirling, of Limehouse, Patentee of the ‘* rapid filterer,” for improvements in 
the manufacture of fuel, March 20th, 6 months. 

Fr, W. Gerish, of East Road, City Road, Patent Hinge Maker, for improve- 
ments in locks and keys, and other fastenings for doors, drawers, and other such 
purposes. March 20th, 6 months, 

C. Keene, of Sussex Place, Regent’s Park, Gentleman, for improvements in 
producing surfaces on leather and fabrics, Communicated by a foreigner residing 
abroad. March 25d, 6 months, 

W. Newton, of Chancery Lane, Civil Engineer, for certain improvements in 
the strengthening and preserving of ligneous and texile substances, Communicated 
by a foreigner residing abroad, March 25d, 6 months. 

S. Hill, of Sloane Street, Chelsea, Gentleman, for improvements in the making 
of bread and biscuits, March 25th, 6 months. 

E. Bicknell, of Newington Butts, Surrey, Merchant, for improvements in sepa- 
rating the solid from the liquid parts of tallow, and other fatty matters, Commu- 
uicated by a foreigner residing abroad. March 25th, 6 months, 

W, tied of Sutton Street, Clerkenwell, for improvements in the manufacture 
of candles, and in apparatus for applying light. March 25th, 6 months, 

H. Smith, of Birmingham, Lamp Manutacturer, for improvements in gas burners, 
vnd inlamps. March 25th, 6 months. 

G. R. Elkington and H. Elkington, of Birmingham, for improvements in coating, 
covering, or plating certain metals. March 25th, 6 months. 

J. Crostield, of Warrington, Soap Maker, for certain improvements in the manu- 
facture of plate glass. March @5th, 6 months, 

S. Knight, of Woodhouse Mills, Lancaster, Bleacher, for certain improvements 
in machinery or apparatus for boiling, bleaching, or scouring, for the purpose of 
preparing and assisting the process of bleaching and dyeing cotton and linen, and 
other fabrics and fibrous substances, March 25th, 6 months, 

J. Hay, of Belton, Haddington, Scotland, Captain in the Royal Navy, for an 
improved plough, which he entitles the Belton plough, March 25th, 6 months. 

1. P. Rouquette, of Norfolk Street, Strand, Merchant, for a new pigment. 
Communicated by a foreigner residing abroad. Mareh 25th, 4 months. 

J, Sabberton, of Great Pulteney Street, Golden Square, Tailor, for a fastening 
to attach straps to the bottoms of trousers, March 26th, 2 months. 

A. S. Stocker, of Birmingham, Manufacturer, for certain improvements in ma- 


nufaeturing tubing or tubes, which are applicable to gas and other purposes, March 
7th, 6 months, 
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RK. Prosser, of Cherry Street, Birmingham, Civil Engineer, for certnin improve- 
ments in machinery or apparatus for manufacturing pipes. March @7th, 6 months, 

H. Kirk, of Upper Norton Street, Portland Place, Merchant, for improvements 
in the application of a substance or composition os a substitute for ice for skating und 
sliding purposes, part of which improvements may be employed in the manufacture 
of ornamental slabs and mouldings, March 28th, 6 months, 

J. Bethell, of St. John’s Hill, Wandsworth, Gentleman, for improvements in 
treating and preparing certain oils and fatty matters, March 28th, 6 months. 


HISTORICAL REGISTER. 


House or Lorps.—-March 23.—The second reading of the lrish Municipal Bill 
was postponed to Monday se’nnight.—The Metropolitan Police Courts Bill was read 
a second time,—The Vaccination Bill was then read a third time and passed. 

March 24.—The two Mutiny Bills were read a second time. 

March 26,—Nothing of importance. 

March 27.—The Mutiny Bill and the Marine Mutiny Bill were both read a third 
time and passed, 

March 30.—The Consolidated fund (eight millions) Bill was brought up from the 
Commons.—The Metropolitan Police Courts Bill went through committee, and was 
reported with amendments. 

March 51.—Nothing of importance. 

April 2.—The Consolidated Fund Bill was read a third time and passed, 

April 3.—The royal assent, by commission, to the following Bills :—the Consoli- 
dated Fund Bill, the Mutiny Bill, the Marine Mutiny Bill, the Arbroath and Forfar 
Railway (Improvement) Bill, the Manchester and Salford Union Canal Bill, the 
Cramond Bridge Bill, the Edinburgh Market and Petty Customs Bill, the Bolton 
Small Debts Bill, the Thames Plate Glass Company Bill, the Protestant Dissenters 
Life Insurance Company Bill, Perry’s and Lloyd’s Divorce Bills, with some Road 
and Inclosure Bills. 

April 6.—The Printed Papers Protection Bill was read a second time, 

April 7.—The Bishop of Exeter brought forward bis motion on the subject 
of the Clergy Reserves in Canada,—After a long debate, the House divided, when 
the numbers were— For the motion, 57 ; against it, 40; majority, 17.—The House 
went into Committee on the Printed Papers Bill, when Mr, Platt appeared as coun- 
sel for Mr. Howard and for Mr. Stockdale, and begged for and obtained further time. 

April 9.—The House went into committee on the Printed Papers Bill; when Mr, 
Platt addressed the House against it. 

April 10.—The report upon the Printed Papers Bill was agreed to, and the third 
reading fixed for Saturday. 

April 13.—The Frivolous Suits Act Amendment Bill was read a second time. 
—The Tithe Commutation Acts Amendment Bill was read a second time, 

April 14.—The Royal Assent was given to several Bills; among others to the 
Printed Papers Bill —The Frivolous Suits Prevention Bill and the Rated Inbabi- 
tants Bill respectively went through Committee ; and their Lordships adjourned till 
the 30th inst. 


House or Commons.—March 23,—Lord J, Russell moved for and obtained leave 
to introduce a Bill for settling the political Constitution of Canada.—The Sewers’ 

sill was read a second time. 

March 24,.—The Vaccination Bill was read a first time, and ordered to be printed, 
—The Tithe Composition (Ireland) Bill, and the Consolidated Fund Bill, were read 
a second time, 

March 25,—Lord Stanley moved the second reading of the Registration of Voters 
(Ireland) Bill.—Mr. F. French proposed, as an amendment, that it be read that day 
six months.—Mr. Hawes ouiaiel the amendment.—After several speakers had de- 
livered their opinions, for and against the Bill, Mr, O'Connell moved the adjourn- 
ment of the debate, which was carried. fi 

March 26.—The adjourned debate on the Registration of Electors (Ireland) Bill 
was resumed by Mr. Serjeant Curry, who spoke against the details of the mea- 
sure, and declared his intention to oppose it,—Colonel Perceval spoke in favour of 
the Bill, and the O’Connor Don, Mr. Warburton, Dr. Stock, and Sir James Graham 
spoke against the measure.—Lord Stanley spoke in reply, and was followed by Mr. 
O'Connell. A division then took place ; for the second reading, 250, against it, 234; 
majority, 16, 
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March 27.—The order of the day for the second reading of the Edinburgh an 
Glasgow Railway Bill was dischurged. 

March 30.—In a committee of supply, the sum of 2,000/. a year for three lives 
was voted to Sir John Colborne by a large majority ; and also that the judges of the 
Admiralty court should hereafter have a fixed allowance of 4,000l.a year. In a 
committee on the Exchequer Bills (Public Works) Act, a vote of 1,200,000/. was 
agreed to for the encouragement of fisheries, and the employment of the poor in 
Ireland. 

March 51.—The report of the Committee on Lord Seaton’s annuity was brought 
up and received.—The reports of the Committees on the Admiralty Courts, the Ex- 
chequer Bills, (Public Works,) and the Excise on Tobacco and Glass, were severally 
brought up and received.—The Beer Bill was read a second time by a majority o! 
110 to 30, 

April 1.—Mr. Villiers brought forward his motion for a Committee on the 
Corn Laws.—After a lengthened statement, he was succeeded by Lord Darlington, 
who opposed the motion. —Mr. Grote followed in favour of the motion; and was 
succeeded by Mr. D’Israeli.—Mr. Labouchere was in favour of a fixed duty whic! 
would not exceed 7s. or 8s. The House then adjourned. 

April 2.—The General Steam Navigation Company’s Bill was read a third time 
and passed.—A Bull on the subject of the Clergy of Canada was read a first 
time. —The adjourned debate on the Corn Laws was resumed, and after a lengthened 
debate was again adjourned, 

April 3.—The debate on the Corn Laws was resumed; Mr. Brotherton being 
in support of the motion, and followed by Mr, G. Vernon, who opposed 
it.—Mr. Ormsby Gore, Mr. Benett, and Mr. Wilbraham, followed on the same 
side.—Mr, Parker spoke in favour of the motion.—Sir R. Peel then delivered his 
sentiments at considerable length against the motion, at the conclusion of which 
Mr. Warburton moved the adjournment of the debate ; for the adjournment, 129; 
against it, 245.—Mr. Warburton then moved, ‘‘that the house do now adjourn,” 
which was carried, putting an end to the debate without any division on the merits. 

April 6.—The Ecclesiastical Duties and Revenue Bill was read a second time.- 
Lord Seaton’s Annuity Bill was read a second time.—The Admiralty Court Bill, 
and the Admiralty Court Judge’s Salary Bill, were severally read a second time. 

+ April 7.— The Glasgow Police Bill was read a third time and passed.—Sir James 
Graham brought forward his promised motion on the conduct of ministers with re- 
spect to China, and was followed by Mr. Macaulay, who defended the conduct of 
the government, and was replied to by Sir W. Follett. Sir C. Staunton then spoke 
against the motion, and Mr, Sidney Herbert in favour of it, after which the debate 
was adjourned. 

April 8.—The adjourned debate was resumed by Mr. Hawes, who spoke in sup- 
port of the government, and was succeeded by Mr. Thesiger, who, in an able maiden 
speech, supported the motion. Mr. Buller spoke against the motion, and was fol- 
lowed by Mr. Gladstone on the same side.—After speeches from Mr. R. G. Ward in 
opposition, and Mr. G. Palmer in support of the motion, the debate was again ad- 
journed. 

April 9.—The adjourned debate on China was resumed by Mr. Hogg, who sup- 
ported the motion, followed by Dr, Lushington against it.—Lord Sandon then spoke 
in favour, and Sir J. Hobhouse against the motion ; and were followed by Sir R. 
Peel, who spoke at some length in favour of the motion, and Lord Palmerston in 
support of ministers.—Sir J. Graham shortly replied, and the House divided—the 
numbers were, against the motion, 271, and for it, 262; majority, 9. 

April 10.—The Exchequer Bills Public Works Bill was read a third time and 
passed.—The House went into Committee on Lord Seaton’s Pension Bill, and the 
remaining clauses were agreed to, 

April 13.—The Canada Union Bill was read a second time without opposition.— 
Ina Committee of Ways and Means 11,000,000/, was granted for the use of the . 
year 1840.—The Insolvent Debtors (Ireland) Bill was read a second time, as was 
also the Poddle River (Dublin) Bill.—The Law of Evidence (Scotland) Bill was 
read a third time and passed.—The Vaccination Bill was read a second time. 

April 14.—The Report of the Admiralty Court Bill was received, and ordered to 
be printed.—The Insolvent Debtors’ Court (Ireland) Bill went through Committee. 

April 15.—Lord Seaton’s Annnity Bill was read a third time and passed.—The 
Law of Evidence (Scotland) Bill was read a third time and passed. —The House then 
adjourned to the 29th instant. 





